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tisnot often, in this life, that 

Weare able to see our hopes 

realised, our conscious aims receiv- 

| ing their fulfilment, and our prayers 

| directly answered. This experience 

has recently been given to me 

in Africa, and while the memory is 

| still tresh and strong in my mind, I 

| would wish to recall it, and to place 

it in some manner, however inadequate 

\ before the readers of the Vedic Magozine, 

4 because in a certain sense it has a 

definite relations to them and will 

help to reveal something of the vital 

| importance of the work they have 
| undertaken. 


Ever since I began to feel the atmos- 
| phere of India. on its spiritual side, 
ie and have understood what treasures of 

wisdem and love India had to impart 
to those who were ready to learn rather 
than to teach, I have felt definitely 
drawn towards the Ashrama life of 
retirement and quiet thought, aud I 
have íelt less and less the attraction of 
thelife of politics which ie lived among 
the erowd and amid the tumult of the 
world. I haveshrunk from the .Jatter 
‘until it has become a positive pain to 
. me io find myself, as I have done at 
certain times, involved in it un- 
-awares. ; 
_ Such a time was last year in the Panjab 
t I ) taking 


ople's misery and distress. 
is y d» night, the ‘pressure of the 
crowd as upon me, especially while 
"was staying in Lahore, and attending 
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Committee meetings and consi j 
aud discussions concerning Lok 
ter's Commission of Enquiry.! 
helped me at that time, most of 
keep my inward peace of mil 
quu tness of spirit, was to get up 
dawn and to go out into the 1 \ 
mery gardens, where [ could b 1 
in the silence, under the great | 
plus trees, and look up into | | 
with all its siars. The pressure! 7 
multitude and the strife of the} 
seemed to assuwe their true prop} 
in the midst of the vast silenc 
Nature. Ihe pure light of the 
dawn seemed to bathe away, 
morning the stains of the pas 
which had left their mark upt 
inner mind. 


I have been obliged to speak 
this personal factor in my own lif 
experience, beciuse in no othe 
can I explain fully my mean 
regard to those things which | nd p 
on to relat- ab ut Africa. For i 
life there,as I first found it, wi 
arriv.d in East Africa, seemed | 
lived on the political and comu! 
plane, and tu have very 


little th& 
«piritual abou: it. The beauty of | 
seemed to have hardly any place 
and the longing for God, which } ~ 
essence of all religion, appear ~ 
be faint and vegue and dim. | > 


This was, at first, the 4 
impr.sseed me more than any | 
and in my great desire to undeg 
the Indian point ot view and g 
thise with it to the full, I gave my 
as far as I cou d to this kind of ‘Ii! 
the time being, just às [ bad de 
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and squalid railway barracks 


the Panjab. I listened to every detail 
of political disputes and  strivings, 
often long into the night, and even to 
the party quarrels that were going on 
between different sections of the comi- 
i unity. I tried to act in some halt- 
iag and groping way as a mediator 
between tbem. 

Such was my first experience of Indian 
life in Africa and the: weary fatility of 
it grew upon me, and I could not 
shake off my distaste and dislike of 
it, however much I wished to 
do so 

This went on for some days 
heart became more and more filled 
witha great home-sickness for the 
Ashrama life with its retirement and 
deeper thoughts. I began to feel as 
if my journey to Africa had been all 
in vain, and that I should never get 
below the surface, or feel the spiritual 
touch of the inner life of those whom 
I addressed. For that touch, I knew 
full well, could alone bring forth the 


and my 


sympathy and affection which my own 


nature was longing to give. 

And then, Ido not quite know how 
it all happened,—the chain was 
broken; 

I think that the first act in the break- 
ing of the chain was when I was asked 
to go toa Sikh Temple, in the dreary 
near the 


; Uganda Railway workshops at Nairobi 


ECT 


a) 


) | 


Ii 


We were many also among. 


Jg 


The Sikh artisans, 
Temple belonged, asked me to come 
and speak in the "Temple itself, and I 
readily and gladly accepted their invi- 
tation. They were all Panjabi workmen 
mostly from Lahore and Amritsar dis- 
tricts, and they could very easily follow 
my broken Hindustani words. From 
beginning to end, I spoke to them, not 
about politics, but about God 

As I did this, I felt my inner spirit 
very deeply moved towards them; for 
they were poor men, and their life of 
toil. lived day after day in order to 
keep their families from want and 
ihunger, was a very hard life indeed. 
them 


to whom this 
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who looked worn with: sickness and 
want of proper -nourishment. I had 
been to their quarters beforehand d 
had seen how they Jived and how t MS 
w^re housed by the wealthy State 
Railway Company,—I actually found 
some new buildings just erected for 
single workmen whose dimensions 
wero eight feet by cight feet. Wood, water, 
coal, flour, bed and bedding,—all had to 
be put in that small compass and cook- 
ing hid to be done there. I pointed 
out to the General Manager how ime 
possible it was for a tall Panjabi artisan 
to keep healthy under such conditions 
and he agreed to build no more of those 
dimensions in future 
The subject, which.I specially chose 

tospeak about, that evening, was the 
Love of God for man. Itook for my 
text the words of my own greatest 
Teacher and Poet Rabindranath Tagore, 
from Gitanjali, which read as 
follows :— 

Here is thy footstool and there rest 

thy feet, 
Where are the poorest, and lowliest 
and lost 
Ispokeabout Guru Nanak, and íhe 

wonderful words of divine love, which 
he had uttered, when he said :— 

Farid, if a man smite thee on the 


ih 


fi 
Stoop and kiss his feet 
So enterest thou the joy of the L 

As I went on speaking, I could ei 
quite conscious by the love and affectior 
that they were giving me in Du 
and the spiritual understanding 
which they followed every Wor 
my message. I knew, from 
moment, that my hopes and pra vee 
had been answered, and that my visi 
to Africa would not be fruitless 
all. There was no longer any 
between my own heart and ‘the | 
of the people s 

After that address had been deli 
that evening in the h 
the railway lines, SES 
to pour in from every 
political bodies merely, 


indi — MM RÀ 


~~, oe" 


religious section among the Indian 
population. Ido not think there was 
mepreligious body that kept apart. 
Musalmans vied with Hindus in offering 
metheir invitations, and I accepted 
every one. 

~The happiest of all my recollections 
at these re'igious gatherings was that 
(fone afternoon at Nairobi, the chief 
iwn in East Africa, when I was seated 
in the ground, surrounded by the little 
ihildren of the Arya Samaj Girls, 
School. I told them the story of our 
fe in Shantiniketan Ashrama, and 
so about my experiences at the Guru- 
tula at Kangri on the banks of the river 
3anges, at the foot of the Himalayas. 
lescribed to them how the young boys 
f the Ashrama went long «walks into 
he forest, fearless of the wild beasts, 
nd how they swam with sturdy strokes 
n the streams of the Ganges, and lived 
ogether their Brahmachari life, grow- 
ng up healthy and strong. 

The Indian mothers of Nairobi with 
he babies had been waiting down- 
tairs in the Arya Samaj Hall, while I 
ad been speaking, to the children up 
bove and when weit turn came at 
ast we sat in the Hall together, while 
listened to their songs and the chant- 
og, of their Sanskrit slokas. Again 
had an opportunity of speaking to 
hem about the religious life of India, 
nd how I Jonged to return to the peace 
nd joy which I -had left behind at 
hantiniketan. They seemed to under- 
land me so well, and my lov: went out 
2 them as I knew how very ‘difficult 
; was for them to bring up their child- 
en properly in a strange and foreign 
ind. I told them that, just as their long- 
pg wasso deep to gobacktothe mother 
ind, so was my longing very deep in- 
eed to go back to the quiet of Shantini- 
etan, where the Poet, who had been 
n 7 greatest Teacher,—tLle yc ungest son 
f Mahaishi Debindranath Tagore,—was 
ing his life of retirement and medita- 
jn and cf universal love for all man- 
ind. ftold them further, how the 
et had taught me to understand 


what India had truly done in the 
past for the human race, and whatshe 
stood for religiously in the history of 
mankind —how to-day she had a mess- 
age to give to the world of the west 
which had become involved in the awful 
destruction of the Great War, and how 
India would surely deliver that message 
when the time came. Ispoke also to 
them of God's personal love for each 


individual soul and of the peace that . 


came with the knowledge of that Jove. 


And so, after a very long afternoon 


spent in the Arya Samaj Mandir with 
the Indian women and their children 
we parted from one another with a true 
affection and with the warm words of 
friendship. I have often thought of those 
Indian mothers and children since there; 
and I know that if ever,—when God 
wills it,—at some future time,I am 
permitted to return to East Africa, as i 
now long to do, these children and these 
mothers will not have forgotten that 
time we spent in the Arya Samaj Man- 
dir, together on that long and bappy 
afternoon at Nairobi. The ties of affection 
that were then strengthened will remain 
aud the same greetings of love will 
meet me at once on my return. 

Whata lesson all this was for me to 
learn! How it corrected all my former 
ideas! How it taught me, as nothing 
else could have done, to refrain from 
judging hastily, and to look below the 
surface; 

I had been imagining, that all the 
beauty of the spiritual Jife of India had 
been left behind: I had begun to think 
that only things which were sordid and 
ugly and material had been taken 
across the sea to Africa,—the money- 


making, the hard business life of com- : 
merce, the endless wrangiing and dis- . 


putings of the world of modern politics. 


And all the while, it was I myself who | 
had been blind! The longing of the | j 


soul for God was there, deep down 


below the surface, but I had not seen it. 


It was only waiting for a single word 
to blosssom forth. Bat now at Jast the 


spell had been broken; the word bad |. 
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been uttered, and I could realise how 
deep the spiritual longings were 

One thing that gave me great joy was 
this. It was the Indian women who 
cherished their religion most deeply 
ofall. Among the men, religion might 
have become overlaid by worldly things; 
but among the women, it had remained 
undestro y ed. 

A further point also 1 noticed, and it 
attracted my attention more and more. 
It mattered not what the religious com- 
munity was which I addressed, [ found 
that their love for India the Motherland 
and their love for their religion had 
been mingled together and bad become 
indisso!ubely united. The love for the 
Motherland broke down all the ordinary 
sectarian religious barriers. I could not 
analyse this fact! but I found it every- 
where to be true. It wasa great joy to 
me to find, that if I spoke in aSikh 
Temple, Hindus, Musalmans, Aryas and 
Christians, would be present to hear me; 
and the same would happen, if I spoke 
in a Musalman Anjuman, are inan Arya 
Samaj Mandir. At Zanzbar, for ins- 
tance, in the Arya Samaj Mandir, 
speeches were made in my presence ex- 
pressing brotherhood and unity by 
Musalmans; the orthodox Hindus joined 
with these Musalmans in their welcome 
to me, and in their words of brotherhood 
and love towards the Arya Samajists 
who had invited them. All sacred build- 
ings appeared to be open to Jndians of 
all denominations. There was no reli- 
gious purdah system. Just as in the 
wonderful fratrenising of the Hindus 
and Mubammadans and Sikhs in the 
Panjab last year (which [ witnessed with 
my own eyes at Delhi and Lahore and 
Amritsar) so all men of all religions 
became one in these gatherings in Africa 
It seemed to point to that day, which 
is surely drawing near, when the funda- 
mental truth of universal brotherhood 
shall no more be overshadowed and 
obscured by sectarian religious dog- 
mas. 

The key, which I had thus discovered, 
unlocked Indian hearts to me in every 
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part of Africa from this time forward, 
in a manner which was to me acontinual 
joy and surprise, difficulties which had 
appeared like mountains were removed, 
and intercourse and mutual friendship 
became natnral and simple in every place. 

I remember so well a fiaal open air 
meetinz at Mombasa, in a large open 
space near the compound of the house of 
the Hon. Abdul Rasul Alladria Visram, 
who had been, throughout my visit, my 
very dear friend and host and who is a 
true lover of his country. More than a 
thousand Indians weregathered together 
thero. of all classes and creeds. The 
meeting went on, while the sun set, 
and it became quite dark. But no one 
moved, or wanted to go away: it seemed 
asifthey would have wished to con- 
tinue and prolong the meeting through- 
out the night. 

And yet my subject had nothing to 
do with politics at all. It was simply 
an account, told with allthe love that 
I could express, of the Ashrama a: 
Shantiniketan. I told them how beautit 
ful it was with its Sal and mango trees 
and its glorious expanse of sky over 
head, how Maharshi Debindranath 
Tagore, the father of our Teacher and 
Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, had lived 
in that sacred spot, month after month 
and year after year, engaged in prayer 
and meditation. Above his seat, the 
words had been inscribed, which he 


himself had loved most of all to 
repeat:— E 
He is the repose of my life, . — 


He is the joy of my heart, 
He is th» peace of my soul. 

And now, in these later days, when 
Maharshi was no longer with us, a trus 
Ashrama had been built up slowly, year 
after year, where little children grew 
up into manhood side by side with their 
Teachers, and in loving companionship 
with them. š 

I spoke to my audience that evening 
about the Poet. himself, our ;Gurudev, as 
we loved to call him,—how he had 
given himself, with all his marvellous. 
gifts of intellect and love and religious 
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E devotion, to the service of his children 
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whom he loved individually, as a father 
loves his own sons 


In this way, so I explained to them, 
the new India was being built up upon 
the foundations of the old, and in 
living harmony with the old. The boys 
of Shantiniketan Ashrama sang the 
Poet’s own religious songs, mirning and 
evening, and their life was lived in the 
atmosphere of universal relizion. 


I quoted to them, as thev listened in 
silent attention, the Shattiniketan 
School song, which has been trans!ated 
from the Bengali into English by the 
Poet as follows:— 

She: is our own, 

The darling of our 

Shantiniketan, 
Our dreams are rocked in her arms, 


hearts, the 
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For She is our own, the darling of 
ow hearts. sf 
In the shadow of her trees we meet, 
In the freedom of her open sky, 
Her mornings come, and her even- 
ings, 
Bringing down heaven’s kisses, 
Making us feel anew that She is 
our own, 
The darling of our hearts, 
The stillness of her shade is stirred, 
By the woodland whisper: 
Her anlaki groves are a quiver, 
With the rapture of leaves: 
She dwells within us and around us, 
However far we may wander, 
She weaves our hearts in a song, 
Making ws one in music, : 
Tuning her string of love with her 
own fingers. 
And we ever remember 
is our own, 
1he darling of our hearts. 


that she 
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1 A 1 
I Her face . is a fresh wonder every 
t time we see her, 

L 


|e 


— BB र 


E Economiesisascienceit can no more 

| be got up merely frum text-books, 
than Physics, Chemistry or Botany 

and Biology. But Economics is a young 
science and its study and investigation, 
‘especially in our benighted universities, 
hag not been brought into a line with the 
methods of exact sciences. From the 
stage of mere memorisinz, blind accep- 
tance on the authority of prescribed text 
books, it was raised for usin India by 
Ranade to the stage of comparative 
study of text books, to choosing between 
the dicta 01 differing doctors. Gokhale 
it a stage further by 
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emphasising the study of Government 
reports, statistics, etc- as resource 
material for Economie doctrines.: Not 
that this phase was not suggested: by. 
Ranade. It was doubtless initiated by 
him but vigorously continued and as it 
were popularised among a few earnest 
workers by Gokbale. In the University, 
however the cram and exam. process 
continues, the pious summarising, note 
taking and memorising with here and 
there a reference to current reports and 
tbis even in the highest classes. Curious 
though it may seem; yet it is never- 


theless a fact that this method of 


| 
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teaching [covotnics is like raising a 
huge superstructure on flimsy fotinda- 
tions more a phantomlike abstraction 
than an embodied reality. No wonder 
then that those who graduate along these 
lines have not the slightest conésption 
of real economic processes or resultants 
and cannot cerebrate in presence of con- 
crete or particular situations, are 
incapable of understanding guiding or 
controlling their demestic, professional, 
loca] and provincia) economics. What 
then is needed to get away from these 
infructuous attempts ? 

Jt is linking back the study to real 
life from which it took its start and to 
which it must r turn for corroboration. 
Referring the student to reality, insist- 
ence on lst;hand observation of economic 
processes going on all around, a he- 
ginning with the concrete, this is the 
old note renewed—one of the new tend- 
encies in Economies. ‘lhe process of 
mining, agriculture, manulaciure and 
machinofacture, transport and trade, 
currency and exchange, tariff, taxation, 
rent, wages, interest, profits, distribution 
waste, poverty etc., have to be studied 
180 hand as laboratory work and pre- 
paration, as foundation studies for Eco- 
nomic generalisation. 

The effort in this science as in any 
other is to be, to teach the student to 
read the broad and open book of nature 
lst hand and seek, find and test the 
truth for himself, to pass from mere 
assimilation and acceptance on authority 
from a comparative review of statistics 
toa first hand observation and investiga- 
tion of facts in the economie field. The 
truth that has to be impressed on the 
minds of students and teachers in the 
field is that no one becomes an econo- 
mist by merely assimilating all the 
available Jiteratur» on the subject but 
only when having got hold of the 
method he becomes a Ist hand observer 
and investigator of actual economic facts 
and reality round abou: him. 

If Economics is to take its place among 
the sciences if training in Economics 


is to be a real discipiineyeidi urraebuietionco! 


in it-is to become an organic aequisis 
tion, it should be the effort of the 
professors to insist on concrete exper- 
ience to renew the contact of the stü- 
dent. with reality, to train him to 
observe lst hand economic phenomenon 
round about him and trace similitudes 
and sequences. The student should in 
fact be made to begin with an economic 
survey of his own street, neighbourhood 
quarter, and city and submit notes of 
his laboratory work to the professor. 
Fields and factories, roads and vehicles, 
shops and stores, even his college and 
hostel, these are the observable material. 
in tracing the cycle of needs, efforts and 
satisfactions. The student must trace 
these économie sequences in his per- 
sonal and domestic economy, in his 
neighbourhood and educational economy 
and starting with the e processes as he 
finds them carried on, s’arling with 
what is, think out and work out how: 
these may be carried on better, how 
wants present and future may be satisfi- 
ed with less effort than is at present: 
needed to complete the circuit. 

Economics will thus be no Jonger dull: 
or dismal, but interesting and noble? For, 
will it not then be a revelation of rea- 
lities and not a jugg-ing- with abstrac- 
tions, will not its ethical purpose be- 
come at once clear that of knowing 
things as they are and making them’ 
what they should be ? £ 

This then is the 1st of the new tenden- 
cies in Economics. Witness Marshall's 
latest work. on “Industry and Trade" 
and its objective and concrete outlook. 
Witness again Mukerjee’s * Foundations 
of Indian Economics" or Dr. Maun's 
^Land and Labour ina Deccan Village” 
or Slater's “South Indian -.villagea" 
These are the books of the newer 
order. n 

In any science worth the name the 
student is never asked to accept stato- 
ments merely on authority—the text- 
book way of teaching Economics—nor _ 
again is he trained to put his faith in 
deciding things by debate—the oe 
anittescavethiodcthatsis now in yogtie—or 


comparative study of differing doctors 
but to find out facts by investigation 
and to base his conclusions thereon. It 
will therefore be a better way to initiate 
the student into the technique of 
| - economie survey, to make him begin 
thereafter with ac.ual investigation of 
the sample of economic realities within 
his ken and show him how he can find 
help from published statistical reports 
and then see for himself how far the 
text-books really tell him anything 
effective to solve the problems which 
he discovers fr himself by applying the 
method. - 


-I have had the pleasure of attending 
most of the post-graduate university 
lectures delivered during the lst ha'f of 
the last winter term. While I was 
glad and grateful to find that things 
had much improved sioce 1908 wien 
Ileft the University, I still regret to 
state that the method was almost the 
same—the method of memorising and 
summarizing mostly of text-b»oks and 
sometimes of current reports. Now the 
new tendency is to go beyond this 
memorising and summarizing and arm- 
| chair Economics to actual observation 
| and direct investigation. The profess- 
| oriate under the system will grapple 
with their actual 1ocal problems, will 
discover wastes in current and actual 
economic processes and suggest possible 
economies positive and negative. They 
would be workers in the economic field, 
with many working economies to their 
credit and not merely words or printed 
works. ihe students they will train, 
would be, independent investigators 
enriching the field. Thus would 
dian Economies develop providing 
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This brings me to the second new 
tendency id Economics which also has 
E not yet found its place in our university 
E | aching. 1. refer to conversation 
.; policies. aud programmes in 
t a America and latterly in 


‘England, the stadX,.gf SIARTR 
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Natural resources and Human capital 
in which we here in India are so rich 
and so wasteful. Are the problems of 
deforestation, denudation, destructive 
exploitation of mineral resources and 
soil exhaustior, monopolistic develop- 
ment or mortgaging of water power 
resources to foreign capital, are the 
problems in connection with these per- 
manent and irreplaceable natural re- 
sources given the importance they 
dererve? Are the students trained to 
form any sound opinion regarding 
these? Or again are they sufficiently: 
familiarised with the age-old yet new 
concept of human capital, and the im- 
portance of the proper conservation of 
child life and female life, adult life 
and labour power? Vita] Economies and 
Economics of education are these ever 
investigated? Nothing makes me sadder 
and more despairing of the present 
utterly visionary and verbalistic method 
of teaching Kconomics than the tact 
that the Economics of the educational 
pr. cess the one thing with which the 
students hive opportunity of Ist hand 
acquaintance, evea this department of 
Economics has not been investigated. 
Our need of education is so great and 
our resources SO poor and yet in tho uni- 
versity itself waste of teaching power 
goes cn unquestioned, unprevented. A 
post-graduate lecturer may have at’ 
times an attendance of two or three 
only and yet he would go on Jecturing 
to empty chairs and the university 
would beapparently quite satisfied with ' 


even such post-graduate teaching work. ` 


Is it not necessary to prevent this wick- 
ed waste of teaching power, to insist 
rather on 
even if it be ten typed copies of such 
80 as to make that teaching effort: 
transcend the limits of time and dis- 
tance and poor attendance and render 
it available for all who need it. 
take again another glaring instance of 


waste of human capital and that the 


eek precious part, viz.. that of gradua- 
8, 


a Correspondence course,’ 


Or 


I refer to the solemn farce that 


ar 80०6 Rth enamni Law School; That 
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hundreds of graduates should be com- 


pelted to reside in congested Bombay 
Jor the sake of putting in formal atten- 
dance, for fulfilling what is almost a 
mere technicality—for the amount of 
teaching there would never make any 
one a lawyer—that this should continue 
for years shows how shams can thrive 
even in the sacred sphere of education. 
If one ware to trace the direct and in- 
direct economic waste of that part of 
the teaching programme it would 
amount toan impo-ing figure, yet gra- 
duates in Economies tamely go through 
the process tolerating that waste with- 
out murmer, without an effective 
protest. 

A quotation from . Dr. Fernow, the 
pioneer worker in this field of conserva- 
tion of natural resources will better 
bring out the importance of this new 
tendency than any words of mine. 
Says Dr. Fernow:—lhe study of the 
nature, relation to social life and deve- 
Jopment, and the economy of resources 
becomes a most imp:rtant branch of 
social science, which will overshadow 
some of the other branches, now ap- 
pearing . a!l-important. W hen the 
questions of the ex:ension 01 suffrage to 
women, of tariff, of taxation; of coinage 
and currency, which are all merely in- 
cidents. shall have sunk into the back- 
ground, the question of the economy of 
the resources which constitute and sus- 
tain: the political. commercial and social 
power of the nation, long neglected, will 
still claim attention for only those 
nations who develop their national 
résources. economically and avoid the 
was:e of that which they produce can 
maintain their power or even secure 
the continuance of their separate 
existence. A nation may cease to exist 
as well by the decay of its resources 
as by the extinction of its patriotic 
spirit." | 

In the case of India we might add 
that a nation may be permanently im- 
poverished by the trauster of its produc- 
tive power and irreplaceable weaith, ‘ts 


capitalists. If the human resources are 
depressed and left undeveloped and the 
natural 
captured by foreign 
ing but 
territory. 
If the universities are to work in the 
interests of the present and future gen- 
erations of-Indians, they ought to give 
great prominence to the teaching of the 
doctrine of conser vation, of maintenance, 


capital, noth- 
ruin awaits that unfortunate 


resources are allowed to be. 


improvement and equitable distribution , 
and opportunity of development of the . 


natural resources and human capital. 
‘ The causes of wealth’ ought to be 
emphasised as much as oreven more 
than the question of wealth itself. "The 
necessity of maintaining unimpaired the 
power of producing wealth ought to be 
thoroughly impressed on the minds of 
students. 


Says List :—* The Causesof Wealth . 


are something totally different from 
wealth itself. 
wealth, ¢-e., exchangeable value ; if how- 
ever, he does possess the power of pro- 


A person may possess . 


ducing objects of more value than he: 


consumes, he will become poorer. A per- 


son may be poor, if he, however, possesses : 


the power of producing a larger amvunt 


of va:uible articles than he consumes, . 


he becomes rich. The power of produc- 
inz wealth is therefore infinitely more 


important than wealth itself ; it ensures . 


not only the p. ssession and increase of 
what has been gained, but also the re- 
placement ot what has been lost. 


This 


is stil! more the case with entire nations . 


(who cannot live out of.more rentals) 
than with private individuals. 
many has been d>vastated 
century by pestilence, by famine or by 
civil or foreign wars ; she has neverthe- 


| Ger- . 
in every. 


less always retained a great portion of 


her power of production aud has thug 


quickly attained sume degree of pros- 
poule 
The 


maintaining unimpaired the. 
causes of wealih and production power 
—these essential items of conservation 
are peculiarly important for India in 
water P owe» ang o mines. ud. ioxelg n er po BS SB E. d ep regsed P osition, for 


Ms smato ee 


f 


sm et oe 


ond 


b otherwise the poverty of India would 


be perpetuated. If the universities exist 
for the good of the people of India the 
vonservation phase of Economics needs 
tobe emphasised. A book like “ The 
Foundations of National की 
Ely, Hess, Leith and Carver should find 
its place in every college library and 
be one of the books recommonded for 
M:A 


on £e 


Besides conserving, developing and 
| utilizing tbe natural resources of a 
country it is necessary to conserve, 
' develop and utilize the energy and work- 
ing capacity of the pecp'e. We have got 
to reaiise with Prof. Carver that ** the 
most valuable resources of any country 
is its fund of human energy, that is the 
working power, both mental and pbysi- 
cal of its pecple. ltis safe to say tlat 
any capable race of men wno will con- 
serve, economise and utilize that fund 
will be able not onJy to extract a living 
but actually to prosper in the midst of 
peor natural surroundings. On: the 
other band if they fail to economise 
their fund of energy. if they waste and 
dissipate it (or we may add leave it 
undeveloped) they will certainly d« cay 
in the midst of the richest geographical 
and material resources." 

-Save ycur childen, educate al), reduce 
the high death rate, reduce the number 
of unemployed and misemployed, all 
these become thus the slogan of practical 
Economics. Education, sanitation, hous: 
ing, medical aid, parks and playgrounds 
—ajl these have to be studied. The 
necessity of these bas to be vividly 
realised by concrete Ist hand study of 
surroundings and then the practical 
efforts of other people will be appreciat- 
ed far better ard books like the Cleve- 
land survey monographs issued by the 
Russel Sage fundation will be more 
i respectfully and repeatedly consulted. 

— — Besides these two new tendencies, the 
renewal of contact with reality, first 
hand direct observation of the economic 
| phen g enain cur neighbourhood, and 
. the study of conservation of natural and 
aa there is a third new 
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tendency which has also not yet found 

its place in the curricula of Economies 

in the Indian Universities. I refer to 

the notable contributions of Taylor, 

Emerson, Gantt and Gilbreth—the 

pioneers of whatis known as theScienti- 
tic Management or Efficiency movement. 

All these form a sch ‘ol of realistic pro: 
ductive or creative Economics instead of 
the Economies of «xchange and distri- 
bution the only portions that are at 
present emphasised. 

The clear realisation that the economic 
process is the cycle cf wants—efforts— ` 
Satisfaction and that wants can be refin- 
ed, efforts reduced or more effectively 
utilised aid satisfaction increased 
would Jead to a closer study of each 
of these factors Efficiency studies 
ihe relation between effort and output 
and tries to find out ways and means of 
economising effort and increasing the 
relative output and then of making the 
best ard utmost use of output. Mini- 
mising waste, maximizing the output, 
maximising the use of the cutput—these 
are the ideals of Efficiency. Efficiency 
starts with a study of real processes and 
prcducts and finds out and locates the 
wastes and then tries by better methods 
to reduce the wastes. The principles 
developed by seientific management are 
applicable to the soluticn ot.the bread 
problem, the conquest of bread, shelter 
and clothing, the conquest of ignorance 
the conquest of disease. for all these 
processes are productive, distributive, 
and consumptive and imply efforts and 
results and on close examination reveal 
wasted efforts, wasted motion, wasted 
time and several reducible wastes at each 
Stage, i 

The student of Efficiency scon comes 
to realise that Economics is no abstrac- 
tion, but has to deal with concrete 
processes at each step and discovers that 
tbe ratio between efforts and results 
varies in different localities that the best 
processes are not determined but that 
everywhere tradition and convention 


perpetuate wasteful an : 
methods that d less productive 
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use. A constant use of record, observa- 
tion, comparison, measurement and cal- 
culation is what the student has got to 
be familiarised with in the effort—result 
processes going on around him. He is 
to be madea discoverer of waste and 
one devoted to the reduction of wasted 
labour and increase of desirable output 
in the economic process s which he 
himself carries on, or sees others carry- 
ing on. For a graduate in Economics to 
be ignorant of time, motion, fatigue and 
motive studies is to be ignorant 
of the very stuff of real Economics. 
For him the study of production ought 
not to be an abstraction but a reality 
of great and everyday importance 
throughout life. Then would he know, 
first hand the waste du» to want ot 
plan, the waste due to the use of wrong 
tools, the waste due to going by guess 
work instead of finding out facts or 
finding out the best, easiest and quick- 
est ways of doing things. 

Just as for a student of Phyiscs 
and Ohemistry the first hand know- 
ledge of phenomena, and the principles 
underlying these phenomena is of 
greater importance than the history of 
the science so for a student of Econo- 
mics the first hand knowledge of pro- 
ductive prorocesses, the method of 
finding out the best prevalent ones and 
the methods of scientifically analysing 
and improving upon them is of far 
greater use than volumes of History 
of Economic doctrines without a live 
acquaintance or even recognition of the 
economic pr.cesses going on around 
him. 

The material side of Economics is as 
important as the social side and 1s 
capable of a positive scientific treatment 
as it deals with measurable units of 
effort and output of time, motion, and 
‘combination of effective processes. The 
laboratory method can be very success- 
fully applied to the study of the 
material side of economics and would 
result in the discovery of many and 
` varied ultimate economies possible. 
. Efficiency engineering, Productive 
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engineering, Scientific managemen 
are different names for this observ: 
tional, comparative and positive methoc 
of the study of economic processes. The 
student is taught how to set up 
Standards, how to analyse, each and 
every process in terms of time, tools, 
motions and even fatigue and motives 
and how always to try to find out the 
best easiest and quickest way of doing 
things and then try to universalize the 
bestand improve upon it, if possible. 


An Economics laboratory supplied 
liberally with stopwatches, micromo 
tion study apparatus of Gilbreth, 


graphic charts of efficienised  opera- 
tions, fatigue study instruments, 
routing charts, close cost analysis of 
several departments of human efforts, 
psychological testing devices _ of 
Munsterb»rg, mental and physical 
test charts like those suggested by 
Kemble, will b3 one of the features 
of the unviversity ofthe future. Witness 
Veblens eulogy of ‘the Productive 
engineer or productive economist ag 
we might call him, the important role 
he will play in the new economic 
order. 1 
‘nis study of creative construc'iv: 
and productive economics is the third 
ot the many new tendencies that are 
discernible in this field of study. There 
are many others the outcome of this 
comprehensive Efficiency movement 
each of which is quite as important as 
those mentioned. : 
{hus Economies of transport anc 
distribu:ion, Economies of use and con 
sumption open out fresh and fertil 
fields for the app‘ication of the scientifi 
principles developed through the stud. 
and practice of Efficiency. ‘he deter 
mination of wasted to and fro motio 
of commodities till they reach the ex 
sumer, the wasted effort of slow ca: 
transport where trolley and tram traa 
port can very easily be substituted —suc 
problems are observable every wher 
and never have economists of the ari 
chair kind been sufficiently, aliye |! 
them so as to sensitize the .econom 
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"m. of their students or their 
commnnity. Or again take the great 
surplus that cau be created by greater 
and full time use of educational equip- 
ments, of libraries and lab ratories, of 
lectures and lecture rooms, of available 
teaching and thinking effort in a 
community to mention only a few of the 
simplest applications of Economics of 
use and consumption. Greatest output, 
least unnecessary transport and best and 
utmost use are what lead to economic 
salvation of a people. To test at every 
step the difference between the actual, 
and the ressonably attainable maximum 
of output, the actual and miuimum of 
transport and the actual anu attainable 
maximum of use and economy of con- 


sumption—these are a few of the 
tendencies of the Economies of to- 
morrow.  Spooners ‘“ Wealth from 


Waste.” Talbot’s ‘Millions from Waste" 
indicate the wastes that go on around us, 
wastes that may be put usually are not 
reclaimed on account of our being not 
sufficiently awake in this direction. 

To sum up the new tendencies in 
Economics, the things that I plead for 
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are Ist a renewal of contact with 
reality and observation and analysis 
of economic efforts going on in one’s 
house, one’s neighbourhood and quarter, 
2nd a study of conservation of natural 
and human resources as the foundation 
study of economic endeavours, 3rd a 
thorough familinrity with the principles 
and practice of Efficiency as the most im- 
portant branch of creative, productive 
Economies, 4th an application of these 
princip!es to the Economies of transport 
and distribution, 5th an application of 
these to Economics of use and consump- 
tion, 6th a reclamation of wastes going 
on around us. The observational, in- 
vestigative and laboratory method of 
teaching Economies, starting with the 
technique of survey of concrete wholes 
of analysis of particular processes, of 
estimation of actual resultants would 
revolutionize Ec nomics and raise it. to 
the dignity of a positive science and 
would redeem it from the charge of 
being du'l, dismal or abstrics and in- 


crease enormously the frui:age of effort 


invested in this stud y in our universities. 
It is for this [ plead. 
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AN ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY OF OLD ASIA. 


By PROFESSOR BENOY KUMAR SARKAR, M.A. 


Among the embodiments of Asian 
institutional life we have to count the 
viharas or monasteries of ancient and 
medieval India. These were sumoohas, 
ie, public bodies, and were bound by 
definite rules and regulations as to elec- 
tion, quorum, voting, and business 
procedure. Students of European polity 
are aware that on various occasions in 
the West the church and the siate bave 
from each other ther methods 
of in: dministration. wou 
Sopa thet "n the Orient also common 


principles of organization have been 
Ioliowed by religious associations and 
secUiar institutions alike. Ihe ecclesi- 
astical bodies of Buddbist Asia have 
thus to be treated as quasi-p litical 
corporations, apart from the tact that 
In Certain regions, e.g., in libet. and 
Mongolia, as in Catholic Europe the 
Spiritual head has claimed also temporal 
d. minion over his flock. | 

Lhe origins of all this institutionalism 
NS 01 course to be sought in the pub- 
city work and propaganda methods 
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of Shakya the Budha himself (B. C. 
567—187). Shakya'sía:her and brother 
were rajas or arcüuons, i.e., presidenta of 
the Sakiya R»public in Eastern India. 
It was natural, therefore, that when he 
fled the world and founded a Samyha 
(Order) of monks, theonly constitution 
that he could conceive for it was that 
with which he had been familiar at 
home and in hisown state And.asa 
matter of course, he made no distinc- 
tion between his ecclesiastical order, the 
Samgha, and the contemporary re- 
publican Confederacy of the Vajjiar 
States, when called upon to enunciate 
the “seven conditions of the welfare 
for a community.” Of these seven con- 
ditions three may be regarded as direct- 
ly constitutional or political. “ S> long, 
O mendicants,” said Shakya, “as the bre- 
thren meet together in full and frequent 
assemblies, —so long as they meet to- 
gether in concord and rise in concord, 
and carry out in concord the duties of 
the Order,***so long as the brethren 
honor and esteem and revereand support 
the elders of experience and long stand- 
ing, and hold it a point ot duty to 
bearken to their words so long may the 
brethren be expected not to decline but 
to prosper.” ? 


In this Shakyan constitution, defining’ 
agit did, the typeas much of an ecclesi 
astical society as of a secular state, e.g. 
a clan-republic, there are Kd 
as we see, the importance of the assemb* 
]y, the need of unity, and the authority 
of age and experience. This last feature 
is such as was embodied iu the primitive 
Indo-Aryan, Teutonic and Hellenic 
polities or is in evidence to-day in the 
Japanese Genro (‘elder statesmen”). 
These and other principles of Shakya’s 
politics have been codified in the 
Choola-vagga and the  Maha-vagga, 
both of which treatises may be regarded 
as statute-books laying down the funda- 
mental Jaws and constitutions of Asian 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

The following is a typical picture of 


1, Maha-prinibbana-sutta, Ch. I. 6, 
jin Buddhist Suttas, Vol. IT, pp. 6-7. 


POLITY OF OLD ASIA. . 3 
the method of deliberations generally 
observed in the Baddhist monasteries 
and conferences of ancient India: 


"Then the venerable Maha Kassapa aid © 


the resolution before the Samygha: 
‘Let the venerable Samgha hear me. 
If the time seems meet to the Sumgha, 
let the Samgha appoint that these five 
hundred bhikkhoos (monks) take up 
their residence during the rainy s: ason 
at Rajagaha.** This is the cess ; 
Let the Samgha hear. The Samgha 
appoints accordingly. Whosoever ap- 
proves not thereof, let him speak. -The 
Samgha has appointed accordingly. 
Therefore is it silent. Thus do I un- 
derstand '."? i 
Animportant feature of these monastic 
institutions was that no business was held 
valid without quorum. “ If an official 
act, O bhikkhoos,” as we read Shakya 
saying in the Mahavaigga,' "is per- 
formed unlawfully by an incomplete 
congregation, it is not real act and ought 
notto be performed." Along with this 
caution against incomp!ete congrega- 
tions went the injunction against “ un- 
lawful acts.” Inthe following extract 
the Mahuvagga*t mentions some of these 
acts that have to be ruled out a8 uncon- 
stitu tional. * They performed unlawful 
acts before an incomplete congregation ; 
the performed seemingly lawful acts 
before an incomplete congreation ; a 
single bhikkhoo pronounced expulsion 
against a single one; a single bhikkhoo 
pronounced expulsion against two; a 
single bhukkhoo pronounced expulsion 
against a number of. bhik‘hoos; a single 
bhikkhoo pronounced expulsion. against 
a Samgha." Asno unlawful acts were 
to be permitted within the church or 
among the church members, Shakya 
definitely laid down the rul»: “There: 
fore O bhikkhoos, you ought to train 
yourself thus: Lawtul acts which are 
performed by complete ७ ongregations,— 
such acts we will perform.’’® 


9. Choolla-vagga, XL, i. 4, $ 
Ot IX, iii, 2. ^ 
4. IX, ii, 1 wt. 

5. Maha-vagga IX, ii, 4 =." 
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A breach of this rule appears to have 
"been committed by the monks at Vesali 
' in 387 B. C. (?), about a century alter the 
death of Shakya. They ordained, for 
instance, that it is permitted to a Samgha 
which is not sufficiently numerous to 
accomplish an ecclesiastical acc by 
“saying ‘we will make the other bAil/choos 
consent when they come. This ruling 
called anoomati-icippa was challenged 
as illegal by the bhikkhoos of other 
` centers, and the case ie ome to a 
pary for trial.. The jury decided against 
l LI 


In order to ascertain the opinions of 
the members in regard to the topics 


. discussed the ecclesiastical organizations 


made use cf colored salakas (or pins) 
‘of wood. These were the voting tickets. 
A salaka-yahaku (taker or collector of 
pins) or teller was appointed by the 
assooiation to explain the significance 
of the colors to the voters and then take 
the votes. In the Choolla-vagga’ we 
find Shakya describing the ballot and 
other kinds of voting. “I enjoin upon 
you, bhikkhoos," says he, “ three ways 
of taking votcs,** the secret method, the 
‘whispering method, and the open 
method." The secret inethod of taking 
votes is then described. “ The bhikkhoo 
who is the teller of the votes is to make 
"the voting tickets of different colors 
‘ and as each bhikkhoo comes up to him 

heistosay to him thus, ‘This is the 
‘ticket for the man of such an opinion, 


— 6. Poussin's * Buddhist Councils" in 
the Indian Antiquaay, 1908, p. 59. 
. 7. 109, XIV, 26 à 
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this the ticket for the man of such an 
opinion. Take which ever you ‘like. 
When he has chosen (he is to add) 
‘Do not show it to anybody. “The 


Choolla vagga enumerates also ten cases | 


of * invalid " voting.*® 

As conflict of opinions is inevitable 
in democratic deliberations, the rule 
of the majority was accepted by the 
Samgha as the regular procedure. 
“By that bhikkoo, the taker of the vot- 
ing tickets", we read in the Choolla- 
vagga, ‘fare the votes to be collected. 
And according as the larger number of 
the bhikkhoos shall sp2ak, so shall the 
case be decided”. 

All this points to the highly develop- 
ed institutional sense and corporate 
consciousness among Hindus. And 
these principles of samooha (or public 
associations and corporations) were not 
the patents of Buddhist, Jaina or any 
other religious bodies but were held in 
solution in the general socio economic 
and civic lite of ancient and mediaeval 
India. These quasi-political institutions 
were only drawing upon and contribut- 
ing to the same stream of national 
experience as the economic shrenees 
(gilds) and the political ganas (rapub- 
lies) or administrative sabhas and: 
samitis (assemblies). 

STN X 

9. IV, xiv, 24 

10 For analogies and interactions between 
civil and religious societies in the West see 
Guizot's History of Civilization in Europe, 
Lectures V, VI, XII Vide  Moeller's History of 
ithe Church, pp. 235-242, 328, 337. i 
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THE LIGHT OF INDIA" 


(By Mr. C. N. ZUTSHI, M. R. A.S.) 


The heading of this paper foi ms the 
title of a book by Mr. Harold Begbie in 
which the journalist has vehemently 
attacked Hinduism in very offensive 
terms. ‘The book, teaming, as it does, 
with the most offensive expressicns the 
writer could invent and seathing with 
the most carping criticism of Hindu- 
ism, marks the climax of Christian 
hostility towards the great religion of 
India. The contents of the book do not 
justify the title chosen by the writer, 
it is a misnomer to call a book like that 
"The Light of India" which places 
before an Indian ycuth the darkest 
picture of Hinduism with a bright 
setting of Christianity ostensibly with 
a view to stigmatise the one and 
heighten the other. The book would 
have been better entitled “The Light 
of Christianity" or “The Light of tbe 
West.” However ironically the writer 
may have chosen the title for his in- 
sidious purpose an Indian youth can 
not fail to detect behind ita thought 
for self-complacency that the darkness 
of India appears light to Mr. Begbie 
which enhances the value of India's 
religion whose inner light, if the writer 
had seen, would have surely blinded 
‘his vision. 

Before turning to the main discussion 
of the subject I would like to make a 
few quotations from his book which 
go to prove the validity of the above 
remarks. To begin with, “Hinduism 
is a weltering chaos of terror, darkness 
and uncertainty, a religion without the 
apprehension of a moral evolution, 
without a moral code, without definite 
commandments and without a God. 
The spiritualization of India is the 
most material and childishly supersti- 
tious animalism that ever masqueraded 


wicked and abominable, prostitution . 
is a means of financing many of the 
temples. The stories related of Krish- 
na’s life, says one authority, do more 
than any thing else to destroy the | 
morals and corrupt the imagination of 
Hindu youth.” On thc other hand he 
regards “Christianity’s cleansing mor- 
ality in a country enfeebled by appall- 
ing vices," as “a supreme need.” He 
flatters himself with the vain belief . 
that, *Hinduism is now a child derosty- 
ing the idols which were once its toys”, 
but laments the absence of *the sign of 
the cross on its forehead." “Ghristia- 
nity’’, he says, “has begun to moralise 
Hinduism but it has not rpiritualized 
Hinduism, The victory of Christin 
India is the victory of freedom, of 
virtue of elevation, as well as of moral. 
grandeur. Christ stands in the history - 
of mankind absolutely alone and un- 
challengeably supreme as the Light of 
the World”. These quotations amply 
evidence the entire superiority of the 
writer’s religion to which he assigns 
an unchallengeably high moral value 
an exclusively high spirituality and . 
which he regards as free from idolatory:c^ 
and superstition.  : oii oot 
It is worth considering that the - 
Christianity which the writer regards 5 
as the supreme need of India and for - 


£ 


- which he lays so high pretensions, moral : 


and spiritual, is regarded in the land - 
of its propagandists as “a religious lie - 
of the worst character", and that the 
light with which he wishes toenlighten . 
India is *no light, but rather darkness 


visible" amid the glare of science. To 


ascertain what place Obristian a lds . 
in Europe of to-day saturated with « 
science I would ask Mr. Begbie to. rene a 
atleast the two momentous works on / 


as idealism. The culi RAM ufedsiaaxecothle ARRIGCEs raison Rhe Old Faith and . 


New" by David Fredrich Strauss and 
“The Self- Destruction of Christianity" 
by E. Hartmann. As for the high 
spirituality claimed for Christianity 
suffice it to say that, il it really possess- 
ed any higher elements of spirituality, 
it would not have been so widely dis- 
carded in Europ» and Hindu Panthe- 
ism permeated the religious concep 
tions of America, Germany and even 
England as is clearly evinced from 
these two quotations. Dr. Euryo 
Inonye recently says in an article— 
“In Africa, India, China,...Christianity 
always preceded the flag and opened 
a way for the development of the 
nations preaching the new religion...... 
While Christianity is losing force in 
the home lands it is gaining force 
and influence in the countries 
overseas.” A missionary writes as 
follows:— . 


“On returning to England after 
long absence and trying to gather 
together the threads of theological study 
in the west the author is amased to 
find the extent to which Hindu 
Pantheism has already begun to 
permeate the religicus conceptions of 
Germany of America and even 
England.” 


Then Mr. Begbie has disproporionate- 
ly devoted more than a half of his book 
toithe various stories of Bhils and Doms 
becoming converts to Christianity with 
too much of petty detail and repetition 


: —which are apt to become cloying and 


A थे. 


| clearly to 


spiritu Ha 8 reas 
] -ifit really possessed any nashi igher 
spirituality, Tm ban enfoumdiaaspiecigtabamiony FE 


repulsive—vainly believing to be 
asserting thereby the strength of Chris- 
tidnity asa religion of great spiritual 
force, a fact, which I am. inclined 
to. think, rather : detracts from his 
argument than adds any strength to 
it. These stories merely serve to dis- 
close the weakness .of Christianity 
an Indian youth pho pecrutes 
impressed with elements of lower order 
ehitiod ying-its rather than any higher 
iritual concepts for the simple reason 


‘ gospels,” says Ernst 
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converts among the higher grades of 
Indian Society and staunch supporters 
in Europe where the level of intellec- ` 
tual development has reached an almost ` 
culminating point. In this direction 
the Arya Samaj has rendered a remark- 
able service to [ndia in so far as it has 
daramed the wave of Christian conver- 


sion so furiously surging in India. 
and threatening to engulf it every ` 
moment. 

As for the moral grandeur that. 


Christianity would bring to India it is : 
hardly worth too much to say beyond : 
hinting the fact that, were it so, Europe 


would have been the most moral 
portion of the earth’s surface and: 
would not have furnished ample 
material for the mysteries thereof. It 


is a strange paradox that the religion : 
which cannot stop than free love and : 
Mormonism mora] elevation to Indiaa : 
country where women like Sita, Dam- 
yanti and Savitri, and men like Rama, 
Arjun and Bhishm cast a helo round 
morality and left an ever-living and in- 
Spiring record of their great and noble 
deeds. Far from it, I am inclined to 
think that much of the moral degrada- 


tion of India isdue to the influx of 
western ideas and ways of living 
not the highest of course in this: 
country. By-the-bye, if the stories of 


Krishna’s life are apt to corrupt the. 
Indian youth, the details of the birth. 
of Christ as given in the gospels of 

Nicademus of James, of Thomas and so 

forth will have much the same effect 

on a Christian youth and subvert the: 
very foundation of his religion. ** These 

E | Haeckel, * have: 
just as much claim to historical validity: 
asthe four canonical gospels which 

are regarded as the only genuine ones. 
by the Christian Church and adopted : 
asthe foundation of 
deliberately chosen from a much larger’ 
number of gospels.” The. same philoso- 
pher continues, * when we find in one: 
of these, the ospel of Nicademus 4 


A 
“Jesus was accused bY: 


faith and. were - 


THE LIGHT OF INDIA. 


'the jews of being begotten in sin—a state- 
‘ment that is somewhat enlarged by the 
‘second century Platonist writer Belsus 
i(as indicated bv Origen, Gontra Cebsum 
L,32) into the charge that the mother of 
Jesus was divorc^d bv the carpenter 
who bal married her because she was 
convicted of adulterv, and had bornea 
child to a certain soldier named Panthe- 
ras—we naturally connect it with the 
laser jewish story (in the Sepher 
Taldoth Jeschua—traces of which exist 
from about the year 809) of Christ being 
the issue of an illicit union of Mary 
and a Greek officer in thy Roman arm v." 
These details—doub'less as caluminous 
and lying as those about Krishna i» tbe 
Puranas—are sufficient to divert 


Christ of His supernatural characier,: 


and to quote once more the same philo- 
sopher who savs, “the supernatural 
theory of Christ's origin is abandoned 
in scholarly circles in the Churches,” is 
hardly worth tro much to say more 
on the subject. If an Indian priest 
leads an infamous life, the doings of 
Benedict IX and Alexander VI of the 
notorious houseof Borgia have passed 
into history. 3 

Turning to the subject of idolatry the 
blame cannot be ent:rely laid at the door 
of Hinduism, no religion of the worid is 
entirely free from some form or senib- 
lance of it. What do the Crossand various 
' pictures inthe Churches stand tor; Do 
thes notsymboliseth idea of God? If not 
what other purpose do they servi! In 
this connection I would point out an 
inaccuracy of facts which Mr. Begbie 
betrays when be says tat Brahma is 
not worshipped by the Hindus and that 
no temple has been raised to this God. 
It might be known to him that Brahma 
is the great Guru ot the Hindus, whose 
name is the first word that passes the 
lips ofthe Hinctus in all the devotional 
prayers they do,and that the temple at 
Pushkar is raised to this God. It 
18 not clear why Mr. Begbie pretends 
ignorance of these facts or it may be 
that he does not know them at all. 

As fer the questions as to what level 
of Spiritual exaltation is claimed for 
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Hinduism and how far Christianity ca B 
spiritualiz» it I would refer Mr. Begbi® 
to Victor Cousin, Fredrick Schlegel, 
Lowes Dickinson, and Dr. Matheon to 
name only a few of the long list of wes- 
tern Philosoph-rs and thinkers who have 
surveyed India’s religion and philoso- 
phy “from China to P ra”, to whose 
blazing intellect Mr Begbie cannot hold 
a candle, whose intellectual level he 
cannot touch, before wh: m he is a mere 
child gathering pebbles on the shore 
of India's vast ocean of religion and: 
philos»phv and by the side of whose, 
works and researches Mr. Begbie's work 
is a negligibe quantity. India has 
enlisted testimony of such great men. 
What cares she for the random rhetoric 
of the Harolds and the Begbies. Ir ig 
usual with this class of writers to place 
an idealised pieture of Ohri-tianity bes 
fore an Indian. They are apt to do so— 
for the ac.ual facts tell against the 
Christianity in Europe which. they 


preach here in India as the only good . 


religion in the world, but self-praise 
lies ill in the mouth of the exponent: 7 
In conclu-ion I cannot but remark that 
it is inbuinan to call this religion good, 
that religion b:d. these morals decent, 
those abominable, for every country has 
its own religi n and morals peculiar tó 
its people. What is good in the eyes 
of one is bad in the eyes of another. 
Every country must learn the modern 
method of “sympathetic treatment” of 
other's religion and respect its own; nô 
religion of the world can claim an ex- 
clusive superiority and freedom from 
fllws. But the key to the enigma why 


India of all the c untries of the world - 


has been most sutject to such cultural 
attacks is to be found in the words 
of Sir John Woodroffe who in 
his book “Is India Civilized " which 
forms an answer to all the books of the 
kind under review and which I would 
ask Mr. Begbie to study for himself, bas 
rightly remarked that ‘The institutions 
of a coloured people ‘particularly of a 
politically servient one, are very iene 
appear inferior to those without Under 
siaadiug and freedom from prejudiog 
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“It has been said that women do not 
‘deserve freedom " why if we ali re- 
éeived what we deserved where would 
man be. ` i 
i "Tt is nos a question of woman's de- 
n ving freedom, of man, but of “having 
fi edom”. EX. 
- We are all born free. as air, as is in- 
stanced by these stories of baby. things 
we lose our birthright for a “mess of 
pottage.” Yuu will see from these two 
a how these babies were free 
although they did not bear arms or 
fight. . One little chap one year old was 
brought to be the model of the drawing 
class; and his mother had withdrawn 
herself. Baby was called,to turn his face 
lo his tormenters. In absolute faith in 
is own right says he “Wait a mo- 
| ment," Another baby girl two and half 
. gears old was told by her. nurse to beg 
pardon for making’an expulsion of wind 
Es Seventeen minutes was 
6° time taken by that small child to 
ime ake up her mind to say the necessary 
word required of her and then to say 
‘jt with glee, as she gulped her tea 
È ittipg the fault again to say with 
t joy *Pardon, Pardon." 


tof drawing master and 
} far than they. Com- 


row] "I Tim T 
een sai thas eennse. women 
fight [ | serve the country that 
ot, "A. ४1405 indeed ” E 
b date ticed cage and know 
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THE PARABLE OF THE PARCEL. 
« DESERYING WOMAN OR UNDESERVING MAN. 


` (By ५ Shanta Devi”) 


her free with the freedom of the 
Spirit of Truth. As soon as truth is 
manifest she is free to do the will of 
the Spirit even as Mira Bai, or as Sita. 


Man thinks himself free bec«use he 
goes about “ like a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour.” Butis he free, 
is he nota born-slave to passion? I am 
impelled to these remarks by the words 
tbat have been said to me by many 
men in this country. 


‘Purity lies in thought word and 
deed” If women are pure in thought how 
shall they do otherwise in word and) 
deed : if they are pure sbut within how 
shall they beotherwise when allowed to 
move about freely. 


Men cannot conceive of women 
living :in the open, unbound, uncaged, 
while their own thoughts are so im- 
pure and while they themselves attract 
those that are not pure in a country 
where women are free. 


They cannot be freethem selves, while 
they covet the flesbpots of another land 
or of their own. 

In England we say the bad man takes 
care of his daughter, knowing the evil: ~ 
the good man shows her a good life 
and being innocent himself leaves her 
free. Freedom! “Who is free? Is the 
woman wearing the symbol of her 
slavery “her love of gold " is she free? 
Or is her sister she whose simple white 
dress and many books show her tastes? | 
She who can sit still or she who can . 
walk abroad fearlessly. Only where 
the Spirit of Truth comes are 
free; When we not only carry out the | 
letter of the law but know love as tbe | 


THE PARABLE OF THE PARORL. 


fulfilling of the law then we understand 
we reap as we sow. * Only when the 
Spirit of Truth comes are we free." 


The gold becomes as dust, the dust 
as gold, how beautifgl the vision in 
the Light of the Great Sun. Man has 
& desire to reach the station where 
he would be at rest, but he has attached 

. to himself a parcel, which at first he 
carries lightly and easily on his head 
not knowing its contents. When he 
sits down to rest and peeps inside, he 
finds it full of many precious things 
small things as well as big. ` 


He gets afraid and hugs the parcel 
closer to him, theshoesslip out, the jewels 
he feels are ina precarious position they 
will be lost. He ho'ds the parcel tighter 
and tighter to him, till at last it comes 
to life and expresses itself. * T am 
clothes and you would crush the life 
out of me, many and various are our 
qualities and we are hurting each o'her 
without being allowed to be usd." 
“The man says lie still I cannot 
carry you if you are so restless lie flat, 
I shall not fear to lose you, crush you, 
the nice muslin cover will prctect you 
from dust and dirt. I will add a new 
cord to hold you together. But the 
parcel speaks again “your nice new cord 
cutsinto me. Here are shoes to give 
yuu good understanding we are made 
to keep you out of the mind, that your 
feet be not s»iled, you make us. indepen- 
dent, why do you not make us dependent 
to hang from you,to be of use to you, 
.We are a covering to keep you warm 
or to keep you cool. You bind us 
to you without any reason for the bond 
except your silly. desire, your fond 
desire t» bring us to the sume destina- 
tion as you would go.” But the man 
wasdeaf he did not hear, heonly saw that 
the parcal fell apart A'as ! the muslin 
wrapper was torn, the shoe were lost, 
he had nothing to protect his soiled 
feet, he found his feet of clay his head 
corched by the criticism of the world, 
he burning sua of truth by. the loss 
abe bis turban. He was only a human. 
and he could not Taer Mere Eis ४४३९० 


-tho world unsoiled. Tt the man 
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exposed to searching winds and rains, 
he continues to grumble at the in de- 
pendence of his parcel. Now the man 
of India is carrying. “his parcel 
as he likes to call her, independent 


woman." He likes to think of her ag 
a parcel with small contents she is 


easier to carry he thinks, but still he 
thinks her contents very precious 
and they are * his" acd ha wills to take - 
her to his des:ination. whether to hell 
or to heaven, bat he wraps her up 
so tight, that her soul slips out of the 
parcel, the precious qualities of which 
she is composed get a glimpse of the 
outer world and acts, “ whether they are 
being taken.” They struggle and her 
qualities are crashed out of all recogni- 
tion or are spilt (valueless to him) 
throughout the world. What must man 
do ‘then with his parcel the woman? 
Shall he replace her in reverence upon 
his head, so adding to his stature, his 
balanc?, increasing his strength and 
making him vital as one piece? Or 
mu3t ‘he clothe himself with her asa 
comrade, rejoicing as with the san inal) 
her qualities of understanding and and 
tection, wearing her as a bright and 


shining jewel an ornament, enjo 


ing sun, wind, and even rain in h 
company. He will find her ain ANE 


infinite patience by the great good the 
perfect unity, to bear and forbsa di aor y 
quality so fine that th» mad ane ust 

of the world will be ejected and she be 
purified and be protected hy t 
wind and -rain : of Such a 1४० of 
thought is she, his garment | m of 
so good an understanding his los 

shoes, that his feet will walk t rot 
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dropping articles. 
L England discover, how to carry 


parcel bursting its bonds and feels dis- 
co ported by_the 
Wil 


‘the parcel, to put the shoes of under- 


standing on the feet, the turban of 
reverence on the head, that the.intelleet 
may not be burnt, but only purified by 
the place in the sun- That the body 
politic revealed and refreshed by the 
winds and rains of h»aven‘clothed in 
comfort, fearless, in Love with the 
satisfying ‘ Kurta’ the only breastplate 


and the discreet Dhoti, her only loin 
cloth. In lia will then be a shining river 
of light, a very jewel, her strengtn hus- 
banded and rejuvenated by England 
and the Great Empire, the Universal 
Life of whicn they are one. 

Nott :—To the lady who gave me the 
parcel asa symbol, I herewith acknow- 
ledge her parcəl with reverence putting 
it ipon my head although she does not 
desire to be my parcel but I claim her 
in that she is part and parcel of me. 


MEARS AAMT 
श्ल ल्ल क 


SAVITRI—A DRAMATIC POEM IN FIVE ACTS. 


ACT 


` One year later.. Savitri has been a 
year in her iather-in law's house, and 
the curse is to fall that day. ; 


"Scene 1.—The Forest and the Hermits 
cottage." Savitri is in the atiitude of 
prayer. Incense is burning in a brass 
vessel. 

Savitri 


Holy, holy Power unending, 
— "Bramha, on Thy throne on high 
` Hear my feeble pray'r ascending, | 
. Hear the womau's trembling sigh. 


For the early morning pinions 

' Carry on the unstained air — — 

. All pure thoughts to Thy dominions, 
Bramha, hear Savitri’s pray'r. — 
‘And the fields of grace transcending 
Open to my spirit’s eye uo 
See I m mortals blending 

_ With the purer thoughts on High. 


T £l [the Spirit-altars 
oak the Fate's relentless spell 

| prayer a sad heart falters 
the curse that deeply fell. . 


p > ^ 
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: Ye, to whom all strength is given 
Give me strength to stand this day 
Oh ye unstained souls of Heaven 
Grant me your light a ray. 


Avd I feel my pulses throbbing 

With a pow'r unknown before 

Stilied the irail heart’s feeble  sobb- 
ing. 


For Savitri weeps no more. 


No—the woman's heart is glowing 
With the tire of Seraphim 
Gladly go I, proudly knowing— 
Save or goto death with him. 
(A rese light shines irom her) Sha- 
tyaban steps out of the cottage) 
Shatyaban. 


The rosy morni.g light has no more 
* ; : glory 
hen shines from thy pure presence, 

truest wife 


The early dawn sees thee in holy 
WS . worships 
hy days are in tender, lovis 
f 1 d , 
To selfless service ig thy young tis 

given, 
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And none but words of grace escape 
thy lips 


Savitri (seeing him) 


I greet thee, oh my lord, but why 80 
early 
Wilt thou this day into the forest go ? 


Shatyaban. 


I go that my day's task may soon 
be finished 
Doest thou not know, dear wife, 
what day this is ? 
A year to-day since thou to me wert 
given 
How sweetly happy have the months 
gone by. 

(Savitri Sighs) 


But why this sigh, tell me, art thou 

unhappy ? 
I’ve seen of late a shadow on thy brow 
Oh trust me, dearest wife, I do im- 


plore thee 
Tell me, what clouds the lovelight of 
thy eye? 
My parents love thee as their only 
daughter 


'Tell me, have I been guilty of neglect? 
J Savitri(smiling). 


Nay,never,fear not. I am all to? 
happy. 


Bat, listen, I would ask a boon of thee 
Permit that Igo with thee, to the 
forest, 
Let me be near thee, husband, for this 
day 

Shatyaban. 


Why this unusual request, Savitri? 
Thou never asked to go with me 
E before 
Yet gladly come; is not thy holy 
presence 

To me as sunlight on a stormy day? 
(They walk a short distance, then set 


down ona mossy elevation) 


Shatyaban. 


Oh how I still recall’ that golden 
morning 
When first I saw thee in this forest 


Together here with as 
It seems but yesterday 


(He becomes listless. = 
him avxiously). 


Savitri (very am 
Art thou not well, mr 
Thy hands are cold, * 
Shatyaban (putting h 
This cutting pain, r 
Why all so sudden ca 
I feel so weak, my li! 
A pall of darkness has 


Savitri, dearest angel c 
My end has come, | 


Oh stay with me that. 
Ere yet my senses to 


(He closes his eyes. 
heavenward, kneeling be 

Scene 11—4AÀ long pa 
bluish white light. Savi 
ban appear looking ghost 
both wearing white rob 
Messengers of Death. 


1st Messeng 


Dark are the shadows, 
Lone is the road 
That lead to Yama's 
Dreaded abode. 
And in the balance 
Lies Fate's decree 
Thus are we coming 
Mortal, for thee 

(A rose light shine f 


Savitri 
Flee hence, ye threat 
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go, depart from 


Savitri yields not 
here. 


and Messéngér. 


We are the servants 
Of Yam, the King 
Pt was not the woman 
He bade us bring 

- Go back to sunlight 
Till thy course 's run 
Give to Death's servant s 
The hermit's son 


Savitri. 


- -He is my busband, never shalt thou 


touch him 
1534 to Yama, say I yield him not 


ist Messenger 


SUO who art thou ? 
- Strange is this sight 
— Shines from thy body 
` Unearthly light 
2nd Messenger. 
Come, for I fear her, 
Take we to flight. 
- She is a danger 
_ To realms of night 
(They turn to go and meet Yama on 
the road.) 


1st Messenger. 
.Master, we tried to 


. Obey thy command, 


` But are returning 
With empty hand. 


2nd Messenger. 


. Would not the woman 
Let us go near 


` She fills the shadows 
` With deadly fear 


(They glide by. Yama approaches 
He takes Shatyaban's hand who follows 


Yama 


<- ^ A wondrous maiden is indeed Savitri 


है 


The power of her virtue is 80 great 
th difficulty I approach her 
st it be ; 


ama can’t be with- And 
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(To Savitri). 


Daughter Savitri, hinder not my 
mission 

I Game to take thy husband | he is 
; mine 
Surrender thou for Know thou who 
Í amf 

Savitri. 

Yes, great One, thou art Yam, thy 


words reveal it, 

And if my husband now belongs to 
thee 

Thou may- 
est take him 
But where thou goest, Savitri follows 
thee. 


Then I am thine as well. 


Yama 


Nay, daughter, nay; the Fates have 
not decreed it 


Thy lifesands on the earth are not 


yet run 
The living stay, but go the dead to 
Yama. 
Betake thee hence, thou canst not 
follow him 
Savitri (taking Shatyaban’s hand) 
Never, oh Lord,I am Hindu woman 


The Hindu wife is faithful unto 
death 
Yama. 

Thou art indeed strong in thy heart’s 
devotion 

And, ah, so young. Poor child 
pity thee 
Ask thoua boon of me, and I wil 
grant it 


Save, mark you, that it be thy hus 
5 band's life 


Savitri. : 
Lord of the dead, I know thy mighty 
power 
And what thou promise once, will 
" surely be, 
hen grant that to my father, Asva 
pat!, 


King of Ujjaina, given be a son, 
An heir to whom he may bequeath 
is kingdom 
ho will keep the ancient house 
alive: 


SAVITRI—A DRAMATIC POEM IN FIVE ACTS. 4 


Tama 


It shall be so; but now, my child, go 


homeward. 


Jt is not well that thou shouldst 

linger here 

(He turns, holding Shatyaban by the 

hand. Presently he looks back and sees 
Savitri still following). 


Yama. | 


What mean thou child, why art thou 
still persisting ? 
Thy weary task is useless, go thee 
home. 

Savitri. 


Go home? No, King of Death, where 
> my lord goeth 
There go I too, my road but lies with 
his 

I have no home save where my hus- 
band lingers. 

And know thou not that a true 
Hindu wife 

Will go with him to whom the gods 
have joined her 

O'er seas and deserts and through 
gates of death ? 


Yama. 


Poor child, my heart is trembling 
; all in pity, 
And gladly, gladly would I yield. to 
thee, 

_ But that I may not. Yama’s deathly 
victims 

May never to the living more return? 
But. to allay thy sorrow will I grant 
thee 

Still one more boon, ask what thou 
er _ wilt, my child. 
Save that it be, as I have said, thy 
77 b husband 
Then dry thy tears and go from me 
in peace: 


Savitri. 


- Then grant, oh Lord, that to GE 
: i cco hugband g fat be 


ri 


Ask then again, 
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Be given back his eyesight which h 
i ` los 


And more than this grant tha 
King Dyumatsent 
Hecover his lost kingdom and hi: 
throne 

Tama. "P 


Thou hast asked much, my child, but 
$ व l z 2) 14 e 
o cheer thee through me MMC 


Widowhooc 
And now go hence, distrub not Xon 


But go thee on thy rcad EE 


(Yama looking back once meee "stil 
beholds Savitri following) 


Yama. 


Savitri, . child, why art -thou stil 
m ^ ersistin 
Thy efforts are in vain, m. back to 
earth 

Savitri. 


Nay, never, to the end of time | 
follow 
What is the earth, what is e'en 
heaven to mei 

Thou hast my earth, my heaven 
X कि mie 

dly tell me, tc 

And thou wouldst coldly go back 1 
itri ` Fe ning 

Yama, Savitri knoweth no returni g 
Wherler her wedded lord is there is 


Yama. | 

कक t . Yama' 

Come now, Savitri, try nes -patiene: 
be not al 


T vst me mighty, 
hou knowst Ys too boc 


1 m Y al J 5 
s नि * Y . claims : yi Y 
‘But thy young life heart's full P^ 


deeply _ soul 
: irtues 809 be 
And thy bigh Y may. 


ng give 
į do not ask the one tb’ । 
Bu "E 


| 
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24 
Savitri 

Father, I am a childless lovely 
à woman 
"Grant me the blessings then of mother- 
hood. 
Grant that my life be b'est with many 
childern 
And as the years advance I see the 
day 


When in my arms I hold my child- 
ren's children 
Grant this and see Savi'ri'8 heart full 


glad 

Yama 
Yes, Ido grant it, now go home re- 
joicing 
I too rejoice to see thy mind at 
rest 


(The rose light that has been shining 
from Savitri all along now increases in 
brightness. She crosses Yama’s path 
with outstretched arms.) 


Savitri. 


Great Yama, thou art conquered, give 
my husband 

Admit that Iam right oh Lord of 
Death 


EE" 1:3 » Yama 

What thou demand’st has gone be- 

yond al) reason 
do al thes 


“I conquered ? What 
wild words mean ? 


SS” ll शशशिवनिशनशशशिशिशिशशिलि दि 
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Do they belong, and death seems all 
too little 
sacred 
vows. 
Thou canst not break the word that 
thou hast given 

husband, Yama, he is 
mine 

Thou promised children, and I claim 
their father. 


To take the Hindu woman’s 


Return my 


. Yama. 
(Scratching his head and looking per- 
plexed) 

Can this be, by a woman Death out- 
witted? 
Is Yama conquered by a child like 
this ? 

Savitri, thou hast won, thine is the 
vict'ry 
Honour demands I give thy husband 
back 


(Helays Shatyaban's hand in hers. 


Savitri looks triumphant). 


Yama. 
But loit was the woman's holy 
courage 
Ofstainless virtue born and virgin 
grace 
To which I yield the prize, Death has 
no power 
Against such tow'ring holy strength 
as this 
India’s sacred pillars are her 
. daughters 


Oh Bharatbarsha, of all lands most , 


blest. 
Return, Savitri, to the land of mortals 


डर 
se Savitri To bliss and home but go thou not 
2 igs ya alone. 
{ Nottwice, oh Death, wed Bharat And thus we part, our roads are still 
p dis barsha’s daughters . divided 
' Oneis their lord, to him throughout Aryan daughter, thou bast conquered 
pt time Death 
P (Jig &3 ST 
d ng? pict 9h ay piv 4 
lege vn dde 
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«EDUCATION A3A WORLD PROBLY M IN THE LIGHT OF MY SCHEME.” ® 


By Dr. H. OS ANDRA, Pa. D (BzRLIN) F. ७. O S, DIRECTOR, VEDIC JIWAN 


ASHRAM, DEBRA DUN (INDIA.). hanet NIB 


So long as Civilization or Cu'tura 
must remain the distinguishing feature 
between man and animal, too much 
importance Cannot be laid on the 
question of Eduction which invariably 


forms the back-bone, although its 
correct definition and the ways and 
means of its attiinmeit may 03.8 


matter of much haughtily contested 
disputes, and the power of acquiring 
the'same may greatly differ in each 
individual owing to reasons more than 
one; yet its standard can ever 03 raised 
higher and higher and made to suit 
the new laws of Nature discovered by 
man,and no seciion of humanity can 
assert with due confidence that it 
admits of no further improvem»nts. 


The ideals of life and therefore 
also the problems of right Education 
have been widely different at different 
times in different parts of the world, 
but so far as Humanity is one and the 
primary: object of any Civilizition or 
'Qulture should bə to assign such ade- 
quate and complementary duties to man 
sand woman, as may be rightly fitted for 
their situation and be in tune with the 
accomplishment of the one great object 
realizing one’s ideals and aspirations in 
life; however different they might be 
firom that ‘of others, in a more smooth 
and pexceful manner than would be 
d.one by the uncivilized folk. it can be 
brought under a Common System of 

Education, which should not take pride 
zm turning out men of mere letters and 
zacientifie atiainments, but should also 


5 


= r, डे ४१४४३ 
should form from the lowest to the 
hizhest link in one complete chain of- 
succ3s3, in different activities of human 
life; and impart such discipline .and~ 
training, as wonld not allow to suffer: 
the uades'rable consequence of either: 
too frugal an iadulgenes in philanthro-: 
py or of over exacting one's rights from, 
o;hers, in orler to maintain a prazeful 
equilibrium in the most sensitive scale 
of human mind. ४148 


i i: TOTS 

All human beings cannot be brought: 

to realise this ideal, esp2cially when. 
the theory of evolution applies as fally 
to the mental sphere as to the physical,- 
and uniformity of facts and figures in. 
this mutter, is in direct inconsistency! 
with the Laws of Nature; yet as Natüre 
contro!s all, right persons will naturally 
be put in right places, if only the eda-. 
cationist did their duty in helping» 
their disciples in doing what they cam 
and not what in the opinion of the 
edueationists they ought to. ^40 


One of the greatest mistakes of. 
life is to set up one’s own standard 
of right and wrong and expect every. 
one to conform to it. "Therefore, educa-: 
tion, which like a torch throws light. 
on all the paths and leav s it to one's. 
owa discretion which to follow; and its 
fruit—knowle!ge— which is universal, 
shuld be imparted witha thoroughly 
unprejudiced mind on most liberal lines 
and. the object should be to turn out 


men and women, who may be able toi 


c)- operate with each other 
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in their own interest and therefore, 
also in the interest of humanity 


The general discontent and uurest. 
practically all over the world, is greatly 
due to the mis-conception of one’s own 
Bituation and its wrong application i" 
life, for both of which the educationists 
are responsible. Therefore, a thought!ul 
allotment of adequate duties —Kartavya 
-Dharma-of man and woman should be 
the foundation of any Scheme of Edu- 
cation, the super-siructure of which 
has to be built in accordance with an 
[3 fully discussed and adopted 
jo in the form of the goal kept in 
iew; and the educationists have 

rther t» pick out, mould and fix up 
he tits ard bits of humanity in their 
proper plac:s to complete the edifice 
of their arbitrarily chosen Human 
Civilization. 

The great mass of mankind have 
neither the liking nor the aptitude for 
either literary or scientific or artistic 
persuits nor indeed for exce.llence oi 
any sort. Their ambition is to go 
through life with muderate exer ions 
and a fair share of ease, doing common 
things in a common way;and a great 
blessing and comtert it is that the 
majority is of this mind, for the majoriy 
of things to be done are common thiugs 
and. are quite well enough done in a 
commou way. Only a small percentage 
of population is born with that. must 
excellent quality, a desire for excellence 
or with special aptitude of some sort 
or another. Mr. Geiton says, that in 
Europe, where so many facilities exist 
for learning, not more than one in tour 
thousand may be expected to attain 
distinction, and not more than one iu 
& million to share that inteusity of 
instinctive aptivude, the burning thirst 
for exceilence, which is calied genius. 
No man can say where the geniuses 
will erop up; like their opposites, the 
fools and the knaves, they appear some- 
tim mes in the palace and sometimes 
in the hovel. . 

' For a Jad or gir) of genius. who is 
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shou'd make accessible the highest and 
the best training the nation could afford. 
W hatever it might cost, the investment 
is sure to be a good one. If any 
nation culd purchase a potential 
Daya»and Kant, Bayer, Edision Davy 
or Faraday, Shrimati Gargi or Mrs. 
Besant at the cost of hundred thousand 
pou ds cash, it would gain a bargain. It 
i- a world wide known fact, that what 
thes» halt a. doz»n people did, has 
produced u told miliions of wealth in 
the narrowest economic sense of the 
world. But, geniuses are born free in 
every nation, aud the only question is 
of picxing out these glorious sports of 
Nature out of the millions that are 
born every day by a carefully worked 
out system of general ed ication, foilow- 
ed by a course of spacial elucation, 
according to their natural inclinations 
and ap itudes, for which purpose the 
et ucationists should provide a ladder 
reaciing from the gutter to the Uni- 
versity, along which every. human 
child should have the chanc: of ciimb- 
ing as far as he or she is fit to go. 


The s»ealled Mass Education, which 
consists only of asmatterinz of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, is hardly worth 
the name and cannot prove of any 
earthly use, unless it be followed by 
a course in some ‘Technical or Pro- 
fessional I stitute, where the pupils 
c uld acquire a eer. ain amount of skill 
or proficiency in the line of work, 
they mty have to follow in life. Even. 
then, it cannot bring about any suc: 
cessful result unless and until those 
who have completed it are guided 
by a few heads outtuvned by a system 
of special educa ion. It is true, that 
the few geniuses will also be more or 
less helpless with. ut the co operation 
of the masses, who can give a practical 
shape to their ideals and whims; but 
as the reigion of Higher E 1ucation i8 
beyond that of the Mas. Hlucationy 
and every one going up for the former 


has necessarily to go through the latter, . 


and hosis of those who join, fall out 
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which has been placed as an ideal in 
my Scheme, it is  self—evident 
that no special scheme for the 
masses need be wri-ten. Similarly, 
also Higher B itucajion can be of no 
avail unless proper and satisfactory 
arrangem n's b» made to impart first 
an all round th rough genera! educa- 
tion and then every chance is afforded 
to the student to speciaiize in any pir- 
ticular subj ct, for a pr perly educaied 
person is oue, who has sp: cialised in 
any one particular subjeci and also 
possesses a general knowledge of various 
such other subj cts, to the extent that 
would help in the achievement of 
success in that particular subject. 


Out ot several factors on which a 
good and fruitful education may depend, 
the mental 88 well as physical cap city 
of the pupil to learn in general and 
his special aptitude to master a parti- 
cular subject, is one of the fundamenta] 
importance. Bat, this  :equires a 
thoughtíui awakening and cultivation, 
and therefore systematic handling ofa 
child from the very beginni g i+ absolu- 
tely necessary also environments 
have a great effect in moulding one’s 
mind and body. Methods of teaching 
have to be subs‘antialiy a'tered, when 
the cbject is not to gulp down the 
throat of the pupil what the teacher 
will, but to tastefully give what he will 
gladly take, and in dos‘s that woud 
neither cause him over feeding nor let 
him starve. In order to find what the 
pupil will gladly take, he has to be 
given s mething of every thing. ‘This 
ipiparts him a ge eral education and 
enables him to gradually di-cover his 
own special taste which cou:d ‘ater on 
be cultivated in a T+ chnical or Profes- 
ssional Institute or at a University, that 
may aff rd all facilities for the accom- 
plishment of such an object, after neces- 
sary equipment, as the caso may be. 


Thus, a novice has to be fairly well 
11700 0८९66 to the outline of tbe prin- 
cipal subjects, which is very desirable 


t ,Ir 
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difficulty is increased, when one looks to 
their large number, intricacy in dealing 
with each one of them, and the shortness 
of period during which their general 
study must b^ completed, of course 
while giving full attention also to thé 
physical welfare of the pupil. 


However, these difficulties are being 
overc -me by working up a -‘System 
of Educative toys and apparatus" and 
writing out specia! “Ideal Guide text 
buoks of Human knowledge” which 
should put firward the outlines of the 
subject under treatment in words quite 
plain and plump, withou unnecessary 
and confusive r-pititions, on the basis 
of which such class books will be made 
as woulddirectly fit in the scheme under 
consideration. 


Again, the teaching has to be provided 
in such a form as may prove beneficial 
to pupiis as weil as the tutors, giving 
an incentive to all of them for good 
work, and not insuch a dull and in- 
Sipid way as to make both utterly dise 
gusted not only with each other but also 
with the subject iaugbt aud learnt, while 
during Higher Education no distinction 
of iorm or figure need be observed, and 
ihe whole thing should be so arranged, 
that it may set up a keen competition to 
11016 and advance one's own position 
not only among the students but also 
among the professors, who,at present 
instead of promoting the cause of learn: 
ing by working the unknown regions 
in their own field ol research and thus 
proving useful to themseives and o 
humanity at large, are wasting their 
time and .energy in following red 
tapı m, dcing ordinary routine work. 
and contriving means of creating further 
complications and troubles in the way 
of the scholars Thus, gradually the 
race of s:eepy teachers in the schools 
and loathsome and 
fessors at the universities, wili become 
extinct and the candidates will also 
be awakened to look to their own ad=- 
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Examination is an indispensable ac- 
companiment of teaching but unfortu 
iiatély tbe way in which it is generally 
‘held, has made it a necessary evi]. Even 
under the best circumstances examina 
tion remains but an imperfect t'st of 
knowledge, and still more imperfect of 
one’s capacity, while it tells next tò 
nothing about a man's power as au in- 
vestigator; especially when it concerns 
a candidate whohasonly gone through 


a course of General Education. It is, 
as a matter of fact,a means to gauge 


ne's depth of learning with a view of 
lassification, for which they must adopt 
agenius ways and put questious that 
re more intellectual than mechanical 
ond be strict, but by no means unreason- 
able. 


Again in the course of Higher Educa- 
tion each individual will have to be 
separately examined to thoroughly test 
his abilities before being awarded the 
hall mark of the University. 


'' No effort is made anywhere to impart 
proper Education to men and women 
respectively, according to their biologi- 
eal situation and calling in life. Man 
in the Seheme of Existence is more 
physically and mentally fit to be the 
- producer and is appreciator, being more 
guided by reason; while woman is 
more fit to be the organiser and is 
emotional, being guided more by feel- 
ings. In the West, besides the question 
of improving the methods of teaching 
and the books taught, which alone will 
bring about a radical change in the 
present system of education, women are 
well accomplished in fine arts. etc. and 
‘also in the matters of household, in 
where its importance is 
realised; but unfortunately, on the same 
lines as men are, with the rerult that 
they often acquire more or less a 
business like attitude and the manly 
temperament, practically devoid of all 
tender feelings. Some times, 
they take up entirely manly subjects 
at the Universitics ard other Education- 
al. Insti Mechanical En- 
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andl the manly thoughts which occupy 
their minds often affect them also 
Physiologically to the extent that they 
become flat ches'ed and altogether 
incapible of being mothers, while 
their intellectual struggle in the manly 
sphere has awakened in them the 
manly spirit of demanding their rights 
even in the administration of the. coun- 
try, of course not with a view to extend 
a helping hand. Thus many fail to 
supplement the deficiency and capture 
the hearts of men with whom they 
happen to be co operative in life and 
therefore both the parties are sometimes 
discontented and unhappy. While 
in India practically no chance is 
given to girls to improve. If 
circumstances are not against them, 
they can sometime preserve their 
natural womanly instincts and feelings 
to some extent. But, no direct effort is 
made, either in theEast or the West, 
to guide their instincts and emotions 
and to cultivate fine womanly tender 
feelings, the possession of which alone 
makes the woman an ideal of love and 
devotion forman. Her charms would 
exceed all limits, if her training be 
punctuated with arts and accomplish- 
ments, as in Europe and her natural 
instincts awakened to utilise them. to 
her best advantage. So far as man’s 
Specia] Education is concerned, the 
arrangements are fairly tolerable in 
some advanced countries of the West, 
but inthe East there is no trace of 
such education yet observed. 


Naturally, athing is greatly needed 
where it does not exist at all, although 
its absence for centuries may have 
made the people blind to see its neces- 
sity, but it must be doubtlessly admit- 
ted that the nucleous of.an up to date 
Scheme of Education with several new 
ideas and advocating different stan: 
dards of . life for people of different 
vocations Jike the one in question, 
may more easily and .also perhaps 
more beneficially be introduced first 
in some advanced country of the West 
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not only to grasp but to actually 
adopt new ideals in life, if they could 
be convinced of them. 

Itisa strange phenomenon to find 
that a large number of Institutions. 
started with the object of both Mass and 
Special Education are dependent on 
public charity, while neither of the 
aims can be achieved in the proper 
sense of the word, on such lines as 
are followed. If they accept the cor- 
rect definition of education as their 
ideal, their programme of work is not 
consistant with the wavs and means 
of its attainment. Or, if their object 
is to give the masses a smattering of 
reading, wriling and arithmetic, special 
provision being made for the intellectu- 
ally or materially crippled with the 
help of philanthropic people; this has 
also not been achieved and the energy 
and wealth spent for the socalled 
Higher Education is hardly justifiable. 

Many of the Institutions being free 
in the common sense of the word, 
cannot afford to impart a high class 
training and are likely to meeta pre- 
mature death in ihe struggle for 
existence. Funds are therefore collected 
for their maintenance and all sorts of 
means are’ adopted for this purpose; 
as holding public lectures, depicting 
the importance of education and of 
Maintaining the sectarianism, to do 
which the public is excited in all 
possible ways, representing the poor 
and pitiable condition of the Institution 
concluding with words; ‘Your personal 
help from the pecuniary point of view 
only, will put the institution on a 
sound footing and absolve you from 
the debt of the society," and so on; 
visiting people in their homes and 
begging them to help the Institution, 
which often makes their visits un- 
pleasant to many. The fear of demand- 
ing donations and sub‘criptions has 
made many of the national leaders, 
unwelcome visitors and the failure of 
work chiefly owing to the sectarian 
Spirit, mismanagement and sometimes 
even direct chea'ing, is draining out 


AlLenterprise frena. dhgisart5.olqnamg edic 


those youths, who bave a desire as well : 


the means to do some good to their 
fellow beings, Wealthy people as well 
as are asked to visit the anniversaries, 
held under the apparent object of enter- 


taining the visitors as well as the pupils, 


but in fact, with a view to get as much 
from the public as may be possible by 


putting before them the balance sheet 


of the Institution, which generally 
shows some loss; and if not, by putting 
forth some budget, which shows the 
necessity of some more funds with the 
final words “This is the time, ladies | 
and gentlemen, to show your philan- 

thropie spirit and to give us as much 

as possible for the service of your poor 

countrymen and the protection of your 

religion." 


Again the free Institutions as they 
exist in this country do more harm 
than good, for they invoke a beggarly 
spirit in the masses and infuse it in 
tne pupils by their living example, with 
the result that every body expects some 
body. to do him s.me favour and give 
him something free. 


Free education does not and should 
not mean education without any cost 
to the students, for a thing lightly 
gained is lightly taken. Moreover, none 
can afford free education, In the com- 
mon sense of the word, beyond the 
teaching of mere alphabets and simple 
addition and substraction, which is by 
no means education; and thata'so at a 
continuous draining of few rich men’s 
purses and at the cost of the invaluable 
time and labour of many intellectual 
beings. 


Free education only means, that the 
function of the imparting of education 
is practically free to the Institution, i.e: 
the tutors and professors are attached. 
free to the School or the University. 
and tbe nomination of the students to 
the Institution is also practical 
to the deserving candidates, but t e 
personal troubles of the tutors a 
professors as also of any body ES 
attached either dircctly or indirectly 
¢orbhedinstitutieonshould be amply pat 
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in any ferm by those who prcfit by 
them. This has been fully recognised 
also by the ancient Hindus, for the 
Gurukula4s us: d. to be free Institutions, 
but the Achary”s attached to them 
were certainly paid their Dakshinas. 
He charges no fe }ractically, who 
à charges in gold from the one who is 
) capable of sacrificing his self-enlight- 
* ened scul for the cause of humanity, 
L was the moito of many Ancient 
! Acharyas, who pvefericd to accept a 
flower with a vow to fight for the cause 
i 
í 
3 
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1 
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realised by the student who in their 
syes cou!d afford to do it. No funds 
were reserved to pay poor students 
by the Gurukulas, but the Acharayas 
themse!ves made the necessary  con- 
cessions for those whom they found 
needy and deserved. This, did away 
' with the botheration of collecting funds 
! Keeping accounts and Jooking after their 
t proper application. 


Gradual degradation and through 
I that neglect of mutual duties between 
| the teachers and the taught, in accord- 
- ance with the theory of alternative reac- 
| tionery evolution of the ags of duty and 
i right in the cycle of human proegrss 
read “From the lowest to highest forms 
t of life” by the same author), giving 
rise to the question of right and its 
t demand and failure to do one’s duty 
1 without compulsion, seems to have 
1 changed the ancient “wrukula system 
. of the Hindus to the present one of 
t charging fees in advance for any tution 
: work done; but misapprehension and 
irresponsible work onthe part of the 
tutors or the professorsand non-appreci- 
ation of the subject of proper education, 
ifs value and the ways and means 01 its 
attainment on the part of the public, 
surely the cause of ridiculously low 
. ‘ees in schools and colleges, especially 
br this country. 
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Thus the people who are desirous 
of imparting good education to the 
shildren have to be prepared not for 
ving big donations to tbe freshly 
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children, by paying the due fees of 
schooling fixed up. 
It is comparatively much more ex. 
pensive to run a School on proper lines 
than a University, just as it costs 
more to do the prelimiraries, etc., to 
lay a foundation, and to erect the 
skeleton of a building than to finish 
and furnish tbe same in a special way. 
The tutors to be engaged have to be. 
of sound general knowledge, of excellent 
habits, tactful and men of character, 
as they have to deal with boys and 
girls at a very impressionable age, 
have to mould their character, form 
their habits and sow the seed of know- 
ledge into their hearts, just asa farmer 
would sow his seed, in a new  soil,. 
after fully tilling and preparing the 
same  Justas a farmer desirous of a 
good crop must put ina fair amount of 
spade work on the soil, so has also a 
school master to systematically labour 
on his pupils, if it be desired that they 
willdo some useful work in lile. In 
educational matters, generally. third 
class professors are apt to turn out 
fourth class men, first class professors 
may be expected to turn out ‘the best of | 
men. In fact, the school {work is com- 
parable to the foundation work. on 
which the beautiful structure of the 
special university education has to: be 
based. It therefore, custsa great deal 
to engage or satisfy the teachers 
of snch qualificaii;ns, whose liv- 
ing examples may be followed 
by the pupils, and specially when. 
their whole time and attention is neces- 
sary to keep the young ones under 
proper control. The expenses seem to 
be still greater when general public 
opinion about the schooling fee ofa 
child is so low, on the wrong assump: - 
tion, that a mere Entrance passed 
person, is quite capable of coaching 
and training the young ones catis- 
factorily. However, the expenses will. 
be profitably adjusted when Technical 


and Professional Insti 
.along with it. titutes are to work. 
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maintaining a record ofthe students, 
who are specitlizing in different 
subjects; and of introducing them to 
the best of professors in their line 
This is alsodone on entirely business 
lines, as the studen:s are charged a 
certain admission fee, whilethe pro 
fessors pay a certain percentage oit 
of their fees to enable the university 
to make the nec»ssiry arrangements, 
with the result that this also runs; 
at some profit. 


The professors are quite good a3 
long as they are specialists in their 
subjects, for they are concerned with 
fuly grown up and well disciplined 
boys and girls ouly as far as their 
special subjects go; and their whole 
time and  atiention can neither be 
afforded, nor is wanted ‘The question 
of personal character or  habiis is 
therefore not of much imnportanea, 
unless they hive to deal with sach 
subjects at the University. 


However rich in funds an educa- 
tional Institution may be. it caunot 
afford to engage the  geniuses, who 


are busily engaged in their own work, 
are sometimes over rich, and if not, 
quite contented with their whims in 
their beggarly condition. But it cin 
certainly afford to provide to such 
geniuses, the means to make a fortune 
over their learning and capabilities by 
requesting them to affiliate themselves 
tothe University and bringing them, 
in contact with young clients, in the 
form of pupils who would admire them 
help them in their work, and also 
pay them duly for their troubles in 
teaching their subjects. 


It is not sufficient tor an Educa- 
tional Institution 50 be self-supporting, 
butit must amply pay for the invest- 
ment and the troubles of its organisers, 
just like any other industry, to give 
sufficient incentive to its conductors 
to wholly and solely devote their atten- 
tion to maintain its superior position 
up to the 


mark in competition with 


in excellence of equipment and manage- 
ment of training the younz, which is 
their chief functiou 


When even an ordinary mecbnieal 
workshop, which turns out mere forks 
and knives, survives in the struggle 
for existenes and runs at a profit, there 
is no reason why a prop3rly organised 
and well conducted Scheme of E luca- 
tion, which claims to manufacture the 
brains of the great scian+ific m:n and 
inventors ba a losing concern and die 
for want of even self support, as is the 
case with most of tha so.called Educa- 
tional Institutions 


Consequently the other objecit should 
be to carry out the work of imparting 
the Ideal Education on such sound 
principles of business—Just as it would 
promote the aims and objecis of tbe 
scheme, and yield ० fair retura on the 
investment made and the 
taken for the management 
due carrying out of the mission 

Hence keeping the above points in 
view and also taking the existing condi- 
tions of humanity into consideration, T 
have worked outa “Scheme of Ideal 
Education,” whic consists of :— 


troubles 
and the 


Rs. 
An Ideal Study of Ohemistry and 
its application to arts and indus- 
tries OO 1 
The Ways and Means of Impart- 
ing an Ideal Education to Boys and 
Girls oc Ae 
Baby's Home Training E l 
The Scheme of Ideal Education... 3 
Prospectus and Programmes with 
original designs’ detailed plans and 
elevations of the buildings and suc 
other pariiculars and information, ag 


miy be ne.ded for the prac ical carry- 
ing out of the Schems will be disciosed 
when aiter a thorough consideration. 
with men of au*hority-on the subject 

the work is taken in hand in right 
earnest in any part of the world. | 


It musi be added tliat some people 
of heal and means 


in this co 
the rival Institution dg to. beat. them a Narr ready. adpjtted the "ity बह 


"Dore. Cea tt 
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wellas the necessity of the Scheme, 
but seem to fail in heart and character 
to take the lead in carrying it out and 
those already enzaged in educational 
work in various LaStitu.ions have b»en 
unwilling and iucapable to cast off 
their prejudices. while considering the 
problem of Educition in right earnest, 
which does not concern only a parti 
cular nation ora class of people, but 
the whole of humanity at largo. 


Consequently being very keen on the 
problem of Education aud finding the. 
people in different and halt; sle-py 
over it in this country, I have ventured 
tosend forth this article in different 
parts of the world for publication, 
with an earnest hope that it mav 
succeed in putting me in communica- 
tion with an earnest and willing 
person ora body of persons capable 
of taking an immediate and practical 
step towards theachievement of that 
Scheme of Education, of which they 
may be convinced themselves and, b» 
able to convince me as well. 


* Itis needless to mention that what- 
‘ever I have written in my Schems of 


eee ~ 


Ni NU came from the south—a quick patt- 


ering sound along the edge of the blue 
‘expanse, and sudden splashes sesmed 


| ‘to pol Ove’ another rapidly, and the 
j raffled sea 


set brisk wavelets spe-ding 
nortbward at a rapid pace. They 
struck the moist sands ripple-marked 
Jby the playful wind and water, avd 
i -the beach throughout its vast 


d d 1j 
p u with white PUE) form. Calm 


. the win dies sea, even Jike a 


A ostod. 


| (St c Ear oper tet" gogelectsy- eiaitibecth srdigeadaton 1 wet des: 


Ideal Edicition expresses my inde-: 
pendent views on the matter, in which =: 
[clearly see the soiu ion of the pro: 
blem and s» far fest confident of being: 
able to convince also others of its. 
suitability for the purpose. ive 


Those earnest and willing to consider: 
the cause of education are requested’ 
to kindly peruse the Scheme available ` 
from here, exchange thoughts and com: 
municate with me to settle further“ 
details of the programma of work. 


My apology consists in emphasising’ 
that the above Scheme has not been 
written withihe object of pride tc show- 
ing off myself, but expresses my honest 
view on the matter. I have ventured 
to pat it forward with an intention to - 
form a constructive basis for right’ 
criticism, which [ respectfully beg to 
invite, in quest of truth; and: 
I may b» permitted to add that being 
alvaysopan to reason and conviction 
am ever prepared and would -deem it 
an honour to co-operate to do my share 
to solve this vital problem of humanity,. 
onany reasonable lines and in any: 
part of the globe. 
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SUNSET IN AN ISLAND" 


(BY MR. RAJANI RANJAN SEN B. A., B.L.) 


the gentle ripples and graceful swells 
heaving in the distance. f 


* Kutbdia is a picturesque little island . 
reputed for its healthy and invigorating climate - 
lying 40 miles to the south of Chittagong, and . 
about midway between this place and Cox's. 
Bazar. It is 17 miles in length, and its breadth 
varies between 5 miles at its widest point andi. 
2 miles at its narrowest. It is separated from. | 
the mainland by a wide channel and is protected; 

ac 
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SUNSET IN AN ISLAND. 


A large flock of snow-white sea gu'ls 
floted leisurely a little way off and 
looked lik» so miny full-blown lilies 
illuming the bosom of the dark-b.ue 
water. 

.. Presently, as the tide advances, there 
isa commotion, and from the south 


and from the west larze upheaving 
waves rush towards the shore in long 
extendidg lines tumbling ovr one 


another and bursting into whitened 
foam, and finally striking the beach 
with deafening roar. Up» n the sandy 
beach they strew shells and molluses 
of diverse forms and fragments of 
broken ovsters and corals; and as they 
recede, the white foam they had spread 
out on the sands bubble away witha 
gentle hiss. A party of gulls resting 
on the beach Jook on with philosophic 
unconcern, and though the spreading 


spray laves their legs, they wouid 
still continue motionless and keep 
stolidly to their station. Not so the 


batch of little lively snipes that skip 
nimbly above the assailing brine and 
keep running further up the beach in 
advance of the waves upon their short 
tiny legs, only to turn and run back 
in all baste in the trail of the receding 
waters, pecking their wee red biils at 
the sands for some dainty mors+ls of 
worms and insects struck out of the 
broken shells. The crests of the a. lvanc- 
ing waves scare them anew aud give 
them chase as they run away, but they 
turn back quick enough and follow 
them as they recede and peck at the 
sands with all their might, absorbed 
thus in their pleasant diversions, they 
. look more like mechanical! toys and 

rolling automatons than sentient beiugs 
endowed with life. 

Fresh waves strike the beach and 
recede hissing and the same scenes aʻe 
enacted over and over again and thus 
proceeds the perennial play b-tween 
the shore and the sea, between the 
limited and the limitless. But when 
angry gus s raise. heavy squalls a: d 
lash the sea int fury, playful diversions 
give, place. to. dcadly strife 


mighty sea overittie dob ytd 906 Coole RISERS 
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expanses of its erstwhile playmate’s 
greenclad frame. Dark thought, how- 
ever, shouid not b» suffered to come in, 
and it is alwavs pleasant to live in the 
present. S», look at the small fishing 
boat yonder cutting capers upon the 
crests of the biue undulating billows 
a> the oarsmen pull hard to cut across 
towards ‘he norih and reach the fishing 
posts bying far away. in deeper waters. 
Hiif-a-d Zn dark patches of oyster- 
re-fs that had raised their rugged tops 
above the blue surface of the sea as the 
nucleus of a new isle in formation, now 
begin to get submerged and soon vanish 
underneath the rising waves, even ag 
the cherished aspirations of the humble 
aud the low!y sprout out of the heart 
only to subside again icside it. Miles 
and miles, to the right and to the left, 
the great sandy are extends, and the 
biue waves come rolling in immense 
swells and spread out their frothy crests 
upon itas faras the eye can stretch. 
Like a white-rimmed crescent it looks, 
ora tiny circle of steel, as the divine 
Kalicas would have it; and beyoud its 
northernmost horn and slightly to the 
right of the bend stands out the ever 
vigilant sentinel of the sea, the lofty 
tower of the tall lighthouse, * shining 
with its broad white and-brown bands 
sharp contrasted against the wide 
expause of the azure heaven. ‘ihe 
glasses on the top glisten with a tremu- 
lous sheen as the sianting rays Of the 
s-tting sun strike them, aud the white 
crown surmounting the tall pile look 
merging into the light blue of the sky. 
The dark figure of a sailing : 
with all 18 Canvas outspread looms 
large in the distance and seems to ride 
upon the line where the great blue. 
sea in a broken iringe meets the vast . 
azure sky in a mighiy curve. The light . 
b: gins to waue, and the orb of day is. 
shurn of its golden giory as it leans. 


, 
"Y 


* The light-house at Kutbdia was erected - 
in 1846 and fitted with revolving Fresnel r3 ht 
in the year 1892. It stands DO EE 
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ES 
towards the. western horizon. A long 
‘column of fiery red dances above the 
waves and falls flat upon the bosom 
of the sea reaching the black sandy 
beach, and the radiant sun now grows 
an immerse sharply rounded globe 
of glowing crimson. A pleasant 
breath of the ccol wintry breeze 
fans your cheeks and suffuses you with 
Strange sensations; and as you look 
on, lo! the blue of the heaven deepens, 
and along the horizon there comes a 
play cf flitting colors—pink and vulet 
mauve and green—starting up in alter- 
nation and merging in each other. The 
glaring globe grows slightly oval as it 
descends, and its lower and elongates 
alittlejust for a touch, as it were, of 
the dark blue sea before it takes its 
final dip, like unto a devout votary 
stretctching out his fingers to touch the 
sacred water of Mother Ganges before 
he takes his plunge. Hardly a minute 
passes, a quarter of it has already gone 
down and it. has now grown into a 
huge blood-red cauldron turned upside 
down with its upturned edge resting 
on the;sea and its bottom lying above 
and glowing bright as if with white blin- 
ding heat. Down, down it glid:s, even 
aS you gaze on, and now itis a ruddy 
dome of some immense temp!e with the 
top still radiantly bright. Pink and 
voilet on the horizon now grow irides- 


cent, ard. before you can walk, the 
crimson arc looks tiny and suddenly 
sinks underncath the rolling blue 


waves, and the whole vision takes 
hardly over a couple of minutes to 
vanish away like a weird dream. 


The snipes twitter and scream and 


flitaway upon their tiny wings, and a, 


chill wind stems to usher in the grey 
twilight as the barbinger of the du-ky 
night. The vast blue dome seems to be 
coming down and settling upon the 


, vast blue surface of the great sea below, 


the s | the endless and the illimitable, 

ie symbols of tbe infinite and the 
|. meet together and coalesce aud 
jen in each other under 


y 


tpe sable wings o 
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The twinklers come out and -peép 
from: above out of the darkness, and 
the heaving waves mu!tiply them ten- 
fold in glittering gems and brilliants. 
The great eye of the watchful light- 
house flashes bright and looks about 
angrily for a while, then satisfied as it 
were that all is right begins to grow 
calm and composed and blinks, and 
then becomes almost Jlustreless; but 
soon in atrice, as if chiding itself for 
an untimely nap, it flares up and glows 
bright and dazzling, to relapse again 
into its old habit of blinking and 
waking up with astart and wild gaze, 
Thus would it from sundown to sunrise, 
through fair weather and foul, dispense 
its friendly monitions to the weary 
mariness in the distance and keep them 
on their guard against the unseen 
dangers lurking in this part of the deep, 
should they unwarily venture to ad- 
vance towards them. 


The shades deepen and the night- 
wind hisses, and in the sombre stillness 
that follows, it is the sullen roar of 
the waves in measured cadence and 
heavy thuds and splashes upon the 
sandy shore that assail the ears as they. 
strike the beach at regular intervals, 
growing dismaland deafening at every 
spell, and fancy hears the mermaids 
and sirens making melody in unison. 
Save the flashing of the guardian eye 
and the mild winks ofthe stars over- 
head, naught meets from vision, and 
the sullen roars assailing your ears’ 
remind you that the Jand and the sea’ 
still endure ; and in the moment of, 
abstrac ion and confronted with the 
dim vision of the infinite and the mortal 
superv: ning the visible and the tangible. 
and over powered by the solemnity and 
grandever of the situation the mind 
flies back to a reitesaticn in all 
humility of the grand and ‘sublime, 
invoccation,—one of the worlds’ most. 
famous ond well-Known hymns—add-' 
ressed to the Great Source of the’ uni“ 
verse by thatinspired saint Guru Nanak, 
on the Shores of Puri lying opposes 


te 
FEtBónptibtrby goddess conitbeicbhep siderofsthe Bay on such” 
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icants will bring about a hundred merely at the peril of his job but tha 
fold increase in national prosperity peril of bis life. Mr. Older 


-and it is needless to say that increased 
national prosperity means  replenish- 
mentof the coffers of the state. The 
loss of abkari wil) not'ónly mean imme: 
diate material and moral gain to the 
people but also ultimate pecuniaray 
gain to the Government. 

" The Striking. Corruption of the 

Press in America. 


Upton Sinclair, the. well-known 
American author, has published a 
book entitled ‘“ The Brass Check, an 
Exposeure of American Journalism" in 
which he proves tothe hilt what is 
fully known to all students of contem- 
porary trend of «vents that the 
prostitution of intellect for the grati- 
fieation of the body is . proceeding 
apacein the occident with the inevi- 
table result of the complete grip of the 
plutocant upon the sources of national 
life Jn America all bend down. their 
knees to the almighty dollar and what 
wonder then that morality has been com- 
mercialised and intellectual products can 
be had for a certain price. _The highest 
virtue is to be a moneyed ma: and 
wealth covers and even converts into 
pious deeds à multitude of black crimes. 
“This act of conversion requires exer- 
cise of the intellect and the army of 
Journalists in America is there to 
advertise, canonise and deity men of 
wealth. Bribery has, we are told, become 
a large-scale business enterprise. Says 
Mr. Sinclair? 

“The methods by which the ‘Empire of Busi- 
ness’ maintains its control over Journalism are 
four, “First, ownership of the papers; second 
ownership of the owners; third, advertising 
subsidies; and fourth, direct bribery.” 


Mr. Sinclair quotes from Mr. Older’s 
“My Own Story”. According to him 


Mr. Older “tells with the utimest frank-. 
played the dirty game". 


ness how he 
for the owner of his paper, until little 
by little bis mind and heart and 
conscience awakened and he took his 
stand for rightecusness in his city, and 


fought the SDEMAES PF ER ORNER casn ebiccion ly obeyo orflextation USA 


A F was 
editor of the San Francisco Bulletin 


It was controlled in all four of the ways 


enumerated above. He quotes 
Mr. Older himself:— ~, drei 
In addition to this the “Bulletin” wason th 


pay roll of the Southern Pacific hailond fo: 
a month. 'lhis was paid not for any definits 
service but merely for “friendliness”, Bein, 
always close to the line of profit and loss, it EM 
felt the paper could not afford to forfeit this 
income. g^ 

There follows the significant comment by Mr. 
Sinclair, and now Fremont Older having been 
forced out of the “Bulletin” the paper has become 
rancid in the cause of reaction and announces ita 
proprietor (he of the itching palm) as its editor. 


This is, by no means, an isolated 
case. Itisa typical case. It is one of 
the countless tales of journalistic pro- 
stitution that have leaked out. ih 


By means of the Press the platucrat: 
have established an invisible Govern 
ment which is mightier than the 
Government by law established. Ever 
the Associated Press of America is 
under the domination of this invisible 
Government. Says the eminent lawyer 
Samuel Untermeyer:— Tu Ros 


The little clique that controls the Associated 
Press is in turn under the complete dominatior 
ofa few of the most narrow-minded and reac 
tionary of the great capitalists of the country 
If our Government fails to stand thestrain ol 
these terrible times and if revolution and blood 
shed follow— which God forbid-the responsibilit 
willrest at the doors of menlike Gary an 
law-breakers like the U, S. Steel Co. who lac! 
all vision and sense of justice. 


This terrible and incisive indictmen 
is supported by the editor of à wester! 
weekly ina Jetter to Professor Ross 9 
the University of Wisconein. iuo 


You wish to know my “confidential opinioni 
tothe honesty of the Associated 11688. a 
opinion, not confidential, is that it is. the damn 
meanest monopoly on tke face of Mat od 
wet nurse for all other monopolies. It lies. 
day, it lies by night. and lies for the ve aie 
of lying. Its news gatherers, I eincerely z! ony 
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te js the corrupting pervasive 
‘penetrative influence of the domi 
nation of wealth. It poisons the springs 
Ca ion at their source. The 


remedy is i complete transforme- 
| tion and transvaluation of current 
d ton ceptions about things that matter. 
| Vhat.is of importance 1s that learning, 
character and self-renuciation shouid be 
rehabilitated and ostentations w.alth, 
imposing worth lessness and self in- 
duigent dalliance be dethroned from 
the supreme position they have usurped 
and relegated to the back ground. . 
^ The Hindus and the Amir. 


Tt is a most significant sign of the times 
that a Muslim poteatate like the Amir 
of Afghanistan has issued a flrman 
prohibiting cow-killing and further 
has granted the fullest amount of 
religious and civic freedom to ‘the 
Hindus. They have, in all respects, 
been.placed, as it were, almost on a 
SN हिल, 6 . . . 
| f E equality with- their Muslim 
fel low-subjects The Leader gives the 
|: following summary of His. Majesty’s 
! orders in this connection. 

) Ordered that no Hindn should be forced 
to accept Islam. 


^4 (3) Hindus will perform their religious rites 
and settle their disputes according to their 
Dharam Shastra. Ne r1 
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^in commodities manu- 
-factured from minera. 
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s of Mines (compiled: from Kauti-lyas 


ng Operations and Product 
‘Shastra, Shama Shastriya’s translation, Book IT, chapter X VI.) 


products shall be cenl 
ised and punishment 
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(3) Hindu women can go freely wherever the ~ 
like. z 
(4) Ifa dharmshala becomes desolate it may 
again be inhabited. ie 
(5) Ordered that no diseased cow shall be 
slaughtered; it should be allowed to die ite . 
natural death. ih 
(6) Hindu subjects of the Amir may buy land 
anywhere in Afghanistan. "m 
(8) The Hindus wil pay the same taxes as 
paid by the Mohammadans. ^ 
(9) Ifa woman ora man embrac2s Islam, her 
husband or his wife, as the case may be, should 
not be compelled to conform to the new faith. " 
(10) 11 a son in the lffe time of his father 
becomes a Mohammadan, he should only ‘be 
allowed to take. his personal property with him 
not that of his father. : 
(11) Ifa son accepts Islam after the death. of 
the father and if the family property has not yet | 
been divided among the sons, then the son who | 
has accepted Islam will only get the part of the 
property which is his according to the Law: + 
But if he accepted Islam in the life time of ‘his 
ather he will not inherit anything. ia 


(12) Hindus are allowed to enter into Afghanis; 


tan and go out of it. a 


(13) Government officials will do equal service. — 
for the Hindus and the Mohammedans. If a - 
theft occurs in the house of a Hindu the officers 
will try to trace the thing as carefully as they - 
would have done in the case of a Mohammedan. ~ 


- (14) Jelalabad, Ghazni and Kandbar will each : 
send a Hindu representative to the Assembly. . ` 
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A mine-labourer who steals mineras 


i c ^ products shal! be punili - 
operations without shed with a fine ofy 


License. eight times the value. d है 
f Any person who 80 818 mineral pr 

duets or carries on mining operati 
withoutlicense sball be bound.d 
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with chains and caused to work (as a 
prisoner.) 


Mines which yield such minerals as 
are made. use of in pre- 
paring vessals (bhanda) 
Government Agen- ag wellas those mines 
Ys uc which requirelarge out 
lay to work out may be leased out 
for &fixed number of the shares of the 
output or for a fixed rent (bhagena 
prakrayena va) Such mines as can 
be worked out without much outlay 
shall be directly exploited (by Govern- 
ment Agency) 


Mines to: be leas 
ed out or worked by 


The Superintendent of Metals shall 
arry on the manufac 
ture of copper, lead, tin 
mercury, brass, bronze 
or bell-metal, sulpburate of arsenic and 
also of commodities from them 


Mineral Manu: 


factures 


The superintendent of Mint (lakshna 
ee dhyakshah) shall carry 


reney 


and Cur- 


silver coins (rupyarupa) 
made up of four puts of copper and 
one-sixteenth part (masha) of any one 
of the metals, ¢ikshna, trapu, sisa, and 
anjana. These shall bə a pana, half a 
a quarter and one eighth. C pper coins 
made up of four parts of an alloy 
(padajivam) shall be mashka, half a 
mashka, kakani and half a kakani 


The examiner of coins (rupadarshka) 
shall regulate currency 
as a medium of ex 
change (Vyuvaharikin), 
and as a legal tender admissible into 
the treasury. The premia levied on 
coins paid into the treasury shall be 8 
p.c. known as rupika, 5 p.c known 
as vyaji, one-eighth pana per cent as 
Parikshaka (testing) charge beside a fine 
of 25 pana to be imposed on offenders 
other than the manufacturer, the seller 
-the purchaser' and the examiner. `~ 


* Examiner of 
Coins 


vim 


(has. yàdhyaskhah)spall 
attend do, the, collectio 
ofc 


Süperinent 


- dent.Océan Mines 


on the manufacture. of . 


The Superintendent. of Ocean-Mines. 
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precious stones, pearls, corals, and salt 
(kshara) and als, regulate the com 
merce in the above commodities: — 


Soon after the erystalization Of sa 
si over, -the Superinten- 
"s dent of Salt shall' in 
time collect both:the; money-rent.and 
the quantity of the shares of salt duo t 
he Government, and by the: sale of 
salt (thus. collected. as shares) asp 
realiza not .only in value but aiso the 
premium of five per cent both: in:cash 
Imported salt:‘sball pay- one-sixt मके 
tion to.the king. The salé of this 
portion shall fetch the premia “of mive 
per cent, of eight per.cent.in cash, The 
purchasers shall pry not only the toll 
but also the compensation. equivalent | 
to the Joss entailed on the king’s .com- j| 
merce. Ind»pendent of the above 'pay- 
ment, he shall. ba compelled to páy;a tine 
of 6.0 panas T VE सडक 


in the Vedas, persons 
engaged in penance as 
well as labourers may 
take with them their 
salt for food. Salt and 
alkalies for purposes other than this 
shall ba subject to the payment of toll. 


Men learned 


irom 


Exemption 
Salt 


Payment of 
Tax, 


"nus basides collecting from mines 
the ten kinds of revenue 
such as (1) value of the 
output (2) the shares of 
the output (3) the premium of 
par cant (4) the testing charge of Goins 
5) fine previously announced (6) Be 
+, c)mpensa‘ion tor - 1039 * entailed 
the King's commerce (8) fiaes to be 
determin-d in prop rtion to the Rr 
of crime (Y) coiaage (10) the promis 
of eight por cant, the Goverment s 
keep asa state monoply both ‘min 
and commerce (in minerals). Th 
taxes on all commodities. intende 
saie shall be prescribed once f 
i Oi ota 
li; edi ysi 16 
15४६ Biga vant \_ ga 
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Government 
Dues and Mono- 
polies 
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, „हतभाणड व्यवहार मेक सुख मत्यं चान्यत्र खम्यध्यत्तः एड्डगचज्भ मणि मुक्ताप्रवाल त्ताश unl 
edig विक्रेतृर्णा स्थापयेत्‌ । न्तान्‌ कारयेत्‌ पणन SIART च ॥ 
`` ग्राकरिक मप हरन्त मष्ट गुणं दापयेद्न्यत्र रलेभ्यः लवणाध्यत्तः पाकमुक्तं लवणभागं प्रक्रयं च यथा. 


fea मनिसृष्टोप जीविन च ak कर्म कार्‍्येत्‌ काले सगृदूशीयात्‌-विक्रयाद्च सूयं रूपं व्याजीम्‌. . 
आयडोपकारिणं च ठ्ययक्रियाभारिकमाकरं भागेन आगन्तुलवणं षहुभाग ददात्‌ gaara विसागस्यः' 


| : प्रक्मैण वा दद्यात्‌ । लाघविकमात्मन्ग कारयेत्‌ fim यः पञ्चकं शत व्याजी sd रूपिकं च। क्रेता. 

| _नोदाष्यत्तः तास्रसीकत्रगुवेङृन्तस्रार कूर बृत्त कंस Neb राजयययच्डेदाबुरूपं च ai दद्यात्‌ | 

! हाललोध कर्मान्तान्‌ कारयेत्‌ । लोहभाण॒ड व्यवहारंच अन्यत्र क्रेता षदूछृतमत्ययें च॥ — - 

| esa: चतुर्भागताम्ने रुप्यरुप तीदणत्रयुली विज्ञव gast qui दद्यात्‌, afagiastat च . 

। -घांघ्जनानामन्यतमं माष वीज युक्तं कारयेत्‌ पणमध्र- अन्यत्र वानप्रस्थेभ्यः । श्रोजियास्तपस्विनों विष्टयश्च 
प पादमष्टभागमिति॥१॥ पादाजीचंतास्र रूप माषक- भक्तलवणं En: । अतोऽन्यो लव गत्तारवगेः शुदं | 
| ` प्र्धमाषकं काकणीमर्धकाकणीमिति । रूपदर्शकः पण UM क । 
] art व्यावहारिकीं कोशप्रतेश्यांच स्थापयेत्‌ - qi gai विभाग च व्याजं dara, . í 
` पिक मंष्ठक॑ शते पञत्रकं शतं व्याजी पारीत्तिक gat वैधरणं qui रूपं रूपिक मेव च। v | 
( ष्ट भागिके शतं, पत्चविशति . पणमत्ययं . चान्यत्र खनिभ्यो द्वादशवित्र धातु पणेयं च संहरेत्‌, 

|| 


| wand विक्रेतपरीज्षितृश्यः ॥ एवं सर्वेषु पण्येषु स्थापयेन्सुख सङ्गहम्‌॥ 
t lor: j x 
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i © Religion and Culture. A Critical Facts do not support it and a theory 

| survey of Methods of Approach to is useless when emptied of. its 
i R Phenomena by Frederick contents. b. 
| Schleiter Ph. D., Published by the The writer proves on unimpeachable 
| Go lumbia University Press New York, testimony that the concept of a Supreme 
19 Mo cloth Pp XX 2068 200 net. Being is found among some ol the 
n be had of the Publishers. most primitive peoples, for example the 
Frederick's book is an epoch mak- Pygmies of Africa and the Aborignesoy | 

ublication. It is the first effective Australia. a 
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hat the Digest AN of Schmidt for example considers the E 
i EEProQuceP OL OVOUHIONr Us oopatitoting the lowest race. of men: hut Anii 
‘Our author regards the :theory of evo- on the other hand that they possess & lofty 
Jution a priori and arbitrary and as  eonception of a sirgle God. -Lang in numer 


reat deal of romance, ous place i Ang in 9i 
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the  All-father belief among the Australian 
Aborigines, who are considered by a whole 
group of theorists as the most primitive races 
and the fitting subject of far-reaching evolut- 
ionary speculations Barcbert, writing from a 
theological point of view, assumes that thé idea 
of God is, as it were, immanent in the religions 
or mental life of man and that such phenomena 
as are represented by the worship of spirits and 
the eult of ancestors, are of secondary derivation 
He alleges that the idea of the All-father .is 
prevalent among the most backward races and 
15 also revealed in the oldest historical recerds 
particularly the oldest collection of the Rig-Veda 
his knocks on the head the Spen- 
cerian Theory of Evolution and Dr. 
- Frederick has displayed considerable 
boldness in making a frontal attack 
u pon it 
Further on he says :— 
If, however, we spread the material out on 
3 plain surface and take for a moment the 
~z of Bastian that there area limited number 
f lundamental ideas which characterise the 
life of man, both primitive and civilized, - we 
are at once freed from the constricting and 
artificial domination of evolutionary schemes 
and are at liberty to investigate their occurrence 
and distribution without reference to any 
alleged point for point correspondence with 
certain hypothetical levels of cultural achieve- 
ment or with any fixed principles. 


The author does not investigate the 
origin of these fundamental ideas 
Further flights in the range of specu- 
lative philosophy will perhaps establish 
the view that, like the ideas of Plato 
and the  Zichas of the Veda, there 


fundamental concepts are eternal and 
further examination ill reveal 
that the three are identical. W hat- 


ever may be said as regards our anti- 
cipaticns, there can be no two opinions 
as regards the boldness and originali y 
of the theses discussed in this remark- 
able work. and the uncommon ability 
with which they have been handled 
No student of comparative religion 
can ignore this book which is destin- 
red to start fresh currents of thcught 
"The, . author. in fect. Jays his finger 
on..the point of convergence o ihe 
warious streams of thcught that have 


el 
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so far been lost in the sands ofprejudice 
and bogs of pre-conceived bias 


Ancient History of the.Deccan, by, 6... 
Jouvean Dubrenil, Doctor of the Uni 
versity of Paris, Professor Cellege Pon- 
dichery. !ranslated: into English by V.S 
Sw vnivndha Dikshitar B. A 
Officer D, academie; Professor of Eng- 
lish, Colonial College Pondicherry. Sold. 


by the -` author 6, Dumas Street. Price 
3 Rupees 

Much water has flown under the. 
Ganges bridge since Dr Tue 
Bhandarkar wrote his Early 
History. of the  Deccan and Ps: 


J. F. Fleet published his Dynasties of 
the Kinarese District. Many copper 
plates, coins and inscriptions have 
been studied by various scholars and 
their researches published. What was. 
needed wis the arrangement of parts 
and the making of a whole, The 
materials suppiied by scholarship and 
research required to be wrought intoa., 
presentable iabric This task has been, 
acc. mplished by the author of the book 
under review. The translation is ex- 
celleat. This book is. so far as we 
know, the only history of the kin 
and dynasties of Deccan embodying ne? 
resuits of the latest researches 

Ancient Deccan was not uncivilized. 
Ard the period treated of in the book 
was one of high histori 
celebrity. Some of tbe most remark” 
able sculptural monuments of India 
are in the Deccan. A histo 
of ancient Deccan cannot fail to be. 
of  surpas:ing interest to BN 
Indians. We commend this excellent 
book, every page of which bears markg 
oi profound erudition and painstaking 
research, to all who love and revere 
India’s past. We have, however, o; 
suggestion to make ned 
autbor. His presentment of the subject 
islike that of Vincent Smith unattract 
and scrappy. The book does not col 
attention and enchain 07०00 8 f- 
author rewrites portions to make t 
more presentable 
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4. 
reader, his invaluable work will com- 
mand a wider sale. 

A Monograph on Mirabai, the Saint 
of Mewad, by S. S. Mehtah, B. A. 
Price 1-8-0. Can be had of the author 
Bhatwadi, Girgaon, Bombay. It is a 
most interesting work dealing with the 
life, ‘teachings, philosophy and poetry 
of the celebrated saint. of Rajputana 
whose devotional verses are iu the 
mouth of every cultured Vaishnava 
Bhagat: The style employed is Jucid 
and the method of presentment 
most facinating. It is a most 
elevating book for it treats of the life 
and teachings of one whose character 
was and is a source of lofty inspira- 
tion to thousands. Her poems breathe 
forth a wealth of devotion of which 
the feminine heart alone can be càpable. 
It has been well said that her poems 
form “a transcendental treatise in 
Divine desire seen through the veil of 
human desire”. This eminently just 
characterisation is most fully borne 
out by the following passionate out- 
burtt' quoted by our author:— 


_ जोग लियो जब क्या दिलगीरी ge पायो निच भारी, 
ang संगत महं दिलराजी, भई कुटुम्ब सू न्यारी | 
AE बार समभ्ह्लावो ATH, चालुंगी बुष्य हमारी ॥ 
लाज खरम सब ही में डारी यो तन चरण श्रधारी | 
'मीराँ के प्रभु गिरिधरनागर gent संसारी ॥ 


We are confident that this excellent 
brochure will re-pay perusal. - . 

The Punjab Vidhva Vivah Sahaik 
Sabha, Lahore. The fifth annual 
Report for the year ending 3ist- ` De- 
cember 1919. Can be had free from 
Lala Lajpat Rai Sahni, B. A. Secretary. 

This small brochure gives a connect- 
‘ed account of the activities of the 
Sabha in 1919 and a list of re-marriages 
celebrated under its auspices during 
Rm Idm : 

Report on the Administration 
of ihe’ Punjab and -its Dependen- 
cies for 1918-19. Printed at Lahore by 
the Su ur Nd dM Print- 


D 


Punjab. Price He. Land annas 12. 
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The report. deals with the:progress- 
made by the Punjab during the year 
1918-19. It is satisfactory to note that 
there was a decrease of crime during 
the period. 1262 new village credit 
societies were formed and 187 supply 
unions and societies . wore started. 
Some new forms of co-operation will 
surely interest our .readers. Most. of’ 
these arose in the Gurdaspur district. . 
A Co-operative Dispensary Society was 
registered and a- society for the sale. 
of baskets was on the point of beginn- . 
ing work. In the Rohtak District a small 
group of Cattle Insurance Societies was 
formed. The sweepers of Rawalpindi : 
opened acredit society—the first of its 
kind. Nine credit Societies were formed 
among the miners of the Khewra Salt 
Mines. On the 3lst of July 1919, there 
were altogether 5,468 credit societies, 
with a membership of 168,306 and ~ 
working capital of 23,236,727 Rs. "luis 
awakening among the masses is most 
welcome and recognition on their part 
that their salvation lies in organised ' 
self-help is much to be commended. 
There are, however, features of thé 
report whichcan not but fill the leaders. 
of the Punjab with alarm. The cattle . 
diseases has not decreased, on the con: 
trary, during the year under report 


there were 20,80) deaths from Rinder- . 


pest as against 8,500 during the previous 
year. The report does not show that 
the Govt. is alive to the danger. The 
Govt. has in stock only one remedy, 
viz. inoculation and it is admitted that 
it has not been very effective. Some- 
thing must surely be done to stop the 
course of this fatal disease. Another 
alarming fact is the increase in the 
consumption of liquor. The issues of 
Indian made beer rose i8 per cent. 
above those in the previous year an d the 
total duty realised from Rs. 744,741 in 
1987-18 to Rs. 8,55,384. It is significant 
that 3ths of the total issued were con- 
sumed by troops. The consumption of 
country spirits (both plain and spiced) 
amounted to 457,003 proof gallons being, 
l4 per. cent. above that of 1917-18. 
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MANORAMA OR THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. ^, 991 

j = 

into desp thought. His puckered brow saint. His severely vegetarian diet and | 

at these intervals shows that the his ascetic habits have enabled him ` 
mental activity is at its highest. Some- 


timəs he placəs the left elbow upon 


he works harder than manya young 
the small table bafore him and the left 


to preserve his vitality and even now | 
l- 
man. 


He leads a retired life and takes 


hand rests upon the left temple. With no part whatever in the gaieties and - 
the right hand he plays with the frivolities that are the order of the; 
, pencil in his hand. Sometimes the day in his househo'd, His wife is’ 
pencil is unconsciously inserted into 


a society woman and he has adopted © 
an attitude of laissez fairie toward her. = 
The Government of the household is . 
completely in her hands. The Rais 
Bahadur does not let any wories and jj 
excitements on that score to disturb y 


tbe right ear to relieve the mild ir- 
ritation going on there. It seems the 
Rai Bahadur is in a brown study. 

Let us leave him in that state and 
take a brief survey of his room. Severe 
'simplicity is the marked feature of the 


: i the even tenor of his existence. His | 
furniture and the furbishing. The habits are regular and this regularity is i 
room is small, 15 feet by 1६ feet. There so clock like and precise that he cannot p 


is a mattress on the floor. There is 
a table on one end of the room and a 
revolving chair in which the Rai Baha- 
dur is sented. There are shelves in the 
wall full of latest works on Religion and 
Philosophy. On the table are to be 
seen the latest issues of the Hibbert 
Journal, the Mind, the International 
Journal of Ethics, the Indian Fhiloso- 
phical Review, the Vedic Magazine etc. 
etc. An English translation of the 
Satyarth Prakash is lying on the table. 
It bears marks of having been only rer 
cently finished. It is full of red andblue 
pencil marks, interlineations and mar- 
ginal notes. It seems that something that 
he has read in Professor Bury’s book 
has led the Rai Bahadur to consult 
the Satyarth Prakash, for the book is 


brook the slightest interference with it. 
[ndra Davi is, therefore, supreme in je 
the house. Devadatta and Manorama y 
are. however, devoted to the father. 3 
Just at present the Rai Bahadur: is in 5 
such a deep reverie that he does not 
notice the arrival of a youngman, coated, 
booted, suited, clean shaven and wel 
groomed, who enters the study and takes 
his seat on a chair with the air of one, , 
who isa frequent visitor and does not 
stand on ceremony with the master | 
of the house. ^n i 
The new comer [shwardatta is a tall | 
young man of : fine proportions and; 
well-chiselled features. His body is. 
will-Enit and his frame is wiry. He 
has the look of an athlete. His face how- 
ever, is expressionless and wears a 


lying in an inverted position opan at 
a. certain page. There are no pictures, 
no draperies. no hangings. An electric 
Jamp is on the table. 

. The Rai Bahadur presents a picture 
of venerable dignity and  reverent 
gravity. His complexio: is snow white 
and as his stray white  curls lash 
against the cheeks, his profile acquires 
classic charms and fills one with loving 
and. affectionate reverence. His wrink- 
led cheeks, creased brow, bald head, 
melting eyes, sharp nose and long 
white beard invest him with majesty 
and decorum and cast an aureole and a 
halo round his countenance. S: metimes 
be wears the transfigured look. of a 


. Guru 


Kangri | alok of, Collec reache b of th Aba samay. Ms 


blank look.. He isa graduate but looks 
a prize fighter or professional pugilist. 
His dressis most quaint and he wears 
a double breast shirt and over that 
a waist coat with closed buttens and 
a turned down collar. His hair is 
brushed just like the hair of women 
and the Parsee cap tbat he wears gives 
him the appearance of a buffoon. The 
Jodhpur breeches, the colored socks and 
the long boots complete the toilette of 
this imitation Englishman Me ie ie 
neither fish nor fowl nor good red 
herring. | “bis imum 
Ish war Datta has studied n skoit 
has for sometimes been worki 
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; is a curse and’ an abomination. 


1 
-` He waits impatiently fora miunte or 
two in the vain hope that the Ri 
Bahadur will be roused from his reverie 
and then blurts out. 
- “Namaste Maharaj! Lest in deep 
thought just as intently as ever”. 

The Rai Bahadur starts up a. little 
but instantaneously recovers himself 
and responds with a sweet smile. 

: «Hallo Ishwar! How do you do’? | 
“Quite well, thank you! Why don't 
you come out and enjoy the music. 
Manorama is singing and the piano 
manipülated by her is sending forth a 
confluent and mellifluent volume of bril- 
liant ravishing music. A vast melcdy 
seems to ride on waves originated by the 
magic Strings". 
“Yes! Manorama is a. dear. 


But you know ful! well that these 
Saieties repel me. Life is far too serious 
to be wasted in baoquettings, junket- 
ings, serenades aid fustion flattery.” 

.* Life must be enjoyed. This asceti- 
Cigm.is the curse of [ndia. That is 
Why we Indians are a subject race. Look 
‘at the Europeans! How they eat ind 
drink and dance aud enjoy the good 


— things of life. That is why they domin- 


ate two hemispheres |" . 

“My dear young fellow! Do you 
seriously mean to say that we are rot 
‘frivolous enough to attain self-govern- 
ment. The Turks and the Persians 
‘Know to their cost that an oriental 
nation that copies occidental effemina- 
‘cy is doomed. Besides, inthe west 
itself the birth rate is declining and 
debauchery and sexual iudu'gence have 
“sapped morality and made serivus 
‘inreads upon the constitutions of the 
»rising generation. Western Preston 
t has 
‘been well re-cliristened syphilisation." 
— “You draw a dark picture and this 
rself-glorification has bren the ruin of 


, jour country. When I look at Erglish- 


pear beat (987 Coureonavenztableang odis 
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and goddesses. I pray to God that in the 
next incarnation I may be born in 
England. Besides the very fact that 
the Eng ish are ruling over us shows 
that their civilization is superior tc 

pe 

" What bosh ! You mistake p'um: 
figures and oily cheeks for pictures c. 


health. Knock these gods down anc 
you will find that they. have no 
stamina. Do you. not know that in i 


Frontier campaign during Lord Curzon% 
regime, the white soldiers could not 
bear the brunt ofthe battle and but for 
the Sikhs and the Gurkhas, the Bri- 
tish would not have secured a victory ? 
Leave that alone? Tell me, who saved 
the situation in France? The test of 
health is the power of endurance and 
judged by tbat criterion, we orientals 
are healthier and stronger than the 
westerns. And this world would cease 
to be a world rued over by a Just 
Providence, if retributive justice was 
not meted out to those who lead a 
life of dalliance. Venereal diseases 
are common in Europe. How can 
people whose bodies have been consum- 
ed by s:lfindulgeucs be strong and 
healthy ? Self-indulge .ce bu: ns out all 
vitali. y and drains all capacity for 
physical endurance. Moreover to say 
that the civilization of the ruling class 
is always superior to that of the sub: 
jugated class is to give proof of slave: 
mentality. Did the Goths and the 
Vandals possess a Civilization superior 
to that of the polished races, whose 
territories they over.ran. Were not 
the Gauls superior in civilization to the 
Teutons, the Hindus to the Tartars and 
the Mugals. Are England, France and 
Belgium more Civilized thai Germany, 
the home of Philosophy and Science?” 


* But look at the dress of English 
.men and Englishwomen ! How civiliz- 
ed they are! Our people go m 
without socks and s metimes withou 
shees. Itis the English who have in. 


f): 


men and Englishwomen in India, RD dE hry 
Bona: F them © incarnations Aea olv ation into our country 
ith and loveliness. They Y. y arising coatsand pants. E KiE 
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What have coats and pants, collars and 
neckties to do with civilization ? Was 
Swami Dayanan la uncivilized, because 
he went about quite naked at times. 
[t is‘ your slave-menta ity which leads 
you to think that Eur»pein dress is. 
beautiful. Dress and fashions are deter 
mined by climatic considerations. Eug- 
land isan intens:ly cold country and, 
therefore, long boots and socks are a 
‘necessity there. India is a tropical 
country and therefore, boots and socks 
are a torture in summer and a supor- 
fluity in winter. What, however, I 
cannot understand is that you, a 
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preacher of ths Arya Samaj, should | 
preach an imitation of cheap western 
modes of dress. What is the ideal of 
Brahmanhood sketched by Manu and 
revived by Dayananda? Whata pity that 
a youngman regularly enlisted in the 
ranks of Dayananda's Order of Priest- | 
hood should preach the very antithesis . 
of the spirit of the Master's teachings.’  « 
This remark produced a strange 
effec upon [sh wardutta. His counten 
ance was beached and his cheeks 
blanched He began to tremble all over 
with impotent rage and quietly. slipped 
out of tue room. 
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LALA LAJPAT RAI AND NON-CO-OPERATION. 


In: our last issuewe  expresied 
our views in detail about the non- 
co-operation movement started by 
Mahatma Gandni as a form of effective 
protest aainst the dismemberment. of 
the Turkish Empire and the unsatis- 
factory settlement of the  Khila'rat 
question Since then L. Lajpat Rii 
has prolaimed a boycott of the Punjib 
Council as a protest again-t the avitu le 
of the Government in regard to tyrauts 
and monsters who inflicted humiliating 
tortures upon tbe innocent during 
Martial Law days. L. Lajpat Rai’s p ea 
is that we cannot be expected to co 
opera e with officials whose hands are 
dyed iu biood, who havs heaped indi- 
guities upon our mothers and sisters 
and who have done their worst to bring 
home to our people the mournful le-son 
that we are heiots in our own country 
born to draw water and hew wood for 
the white masier and that self-respect 


ment, the Lala argues 


einnot. Don at- ki F 
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treat Indians not as fellow subjects 
but as niggers who must crawl 

on their beliies and kow tow at the | 
bidding of every stripling who dis, |, 
graces the British ‘uniform. It is 
camouflige to talk of co-operation : 
in this connection and the sincerity or, 
at least constructive statesmanship of | 
Mr. Montagu;is open to question when © 
hé blows hot and cold with the same 
breath. He proposes to offer a sop to) 
the national self-respect of our ancient — 
race by holding up the goal of responsi- - 
ble government—even though as a 
distant contingency — belore our mental 
vision and at the same time winks at 
the promotion of monsters who did allin 
their power to outrage that self-respect: - 
How does he expect O’Briens, Bosworth 
Smiths and Johnsons, one of — 
abused our ladies and all of whom. 
mitted, sanction: d, and approved 
speakable atrocities upon op 
latchet of whose shoes t 
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help in ending the barbarous and in- 
human system under which alone the 
degenerate typ» of British character 
which ‘they represent can thrive. Is 
Mr. Montague at all serious! Is he 
mocking at educated Indians or does: he 
really think that they are so degraded 
that they will seiz» with avidity the 
shadow even when it has been burnt into 
their souls that the substance can only 
be tantalisingly flourished b2fore their 
mind’s eye by those at the helm amidst 
the derision of those who are the actual 
bosses. After allthe only psychological 
warrant for the right of self-determina- 
tion is that a nation loses its self respect 
if its growth is stunted and its develop- 
ment arrested under the overshadowing 
domination of foreign exploiters. At- 
tainment of Swarajya, then, meaus 
recovery of self-respect. It is therfore, 
contradiction ia terms to speak of being 
suffered to be put on the path cf self- 
Government at the cost of self-respect. 
Swarajya 18, indeed, not worth having 
if the condition precedent to the attain- 
ment thereof is co-operation with 
officials who have nothing but suprame 
. contempt and lofty scorn for our a icient 
; people and our historic race. 
The argument is sound and ths idea 
1 is splendid. But the difficalty is that 
| Lala Lajpat Rai lacks the sternness and 
‘firmness of the man obsessed by one 
! idea. He hardly knows his own mind ! 
( After the announcement that a ** Defence 
| Committee" would be formed aud or- 
'gauised efforts made to prevent the 
j return to the Councils of Nationalits, he 
| said in his Presidential address at 
; Sialkot, that he would personally abstain 
i but had n» intention whatsoever of 
{pees his view upon others. Now he 
-has accepted a compromise that the 
‘question should be referred to the 
. Special Session of the Congress for final 
decision. Meanwhile election maui: 
festoes are being issued and there is 


| : no chance of the idea coming to frui- 
s tion. 37 , 


have to make a praciical sug- 
n to our distinguished ‘country- 


affairs which do not dir. 


obtaining a written pledge from all 
the candidates tbat when the opening 
meting of ‘the Panjab Legislative 
Assemb!y is held, the very first reso!u- 
tion that it will pass will be to the effect 
that the wretches wh» insulted our 
women and committed unspeakab!e 
atrocities upon their betters during the 
Martial Law Lawlessness should be 
forthwith dismissed and suitably 
punished and unless that is done the 
Assembly will not meet and proceed 
with the normal work of the session, 
If this could be brought about, it would 


be a splendid demonstration of outraged ' 


Punjabi sentiment and would im ress 
the imagination of nationalist India, 
Anglo-India and England. If thisis to 
be done, no time must be lost. Lala 
Lajpat Rai is a distinguished Punjabee 
leader of India- wide reputation and 
we have no doubt that if he sets about 
the work of orgauising publie opinion 
on these lines, success will crown his 
noble efforts. 


British and Un-British. 


We have of late been heariag a lot 
about the un British character of 
Martial Law administration. Frankly 
speaking this expression is beyond 
us. British public opinion has always 
been iadiffereat to the affairs of oversea 
territories. Democracies are peculiarly 
ill-fitted to deal with probiems not 
direcily affecting themselves. 
aregenerally slow to interest themselves 
in matters which do not 
pockets or their honour. 


home affairs is generally secured by 
promises of benetits thav are to flow to 
them direetly. 
eleciloneeriug campaign in the West, 


rival caudidates outbid each otherin - 
making all sorts of promises to their 


tad 
E BS 


constituencies, possible or impossible to 
fulfil. No democracy ever interests 
itself of its own acc rd 
How 


- the populace. loolisn is it, 


They - 


touch their . 
Democracy is, 
anosher name for organised seltishnasB. - 
he interest of the common people in ' 


Whenever there isan - 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


In enforcing the order 


The House of Commons Debate on 
the Amritsar Massacre. 


The historic debate in Parliament on 
the Amritsir Massacre at last took 
place on the 9th of July. Mr Montague 
delivered a notable pronouncement 
incandescent with righteous wrath and 
full of the most noble sentiments, which 
will go down to history as a remark- 
able demonstration of the innate love 
of fair play which is the distinguish- 
ing mark of righteous statesmanship. 
No Indian leader could have stated 
more forcibly and in a more dignified 
style the case for justice to India and 
forthe recognition of her claim to 
equal partnership as  contradistin- 
guished from helotage. He rightly 
and none too strong condemned the 
awful crime against humanity of 
which Dyer was guiliy when he acted 
on the theory of terrorism and insub- 


ordination. Mr. Montague was at his 
best when he described the flogging 
order as sheer frightfulness and elo- 


quently asked whether Great Britain 
was going to keep her hold on India 

by terrorism, racial humiliation, sub 
ordination or frightfulness ; or by the 
panting goodwill of the people of 

ndia.” He rightly emphasised the 
fact that Dyerism and the Reform Act 
ill consorted together. He said that 
there was no use in passing a great Act 
of Parliament which proceeded on the 
principle of partnership for Indians 
in the British Commonwealth aud then 
allowing ibe administration to depend 
on terrorism :— 

“India,” said Mr. Montague, “is on your side 
Are you on India’s 
side in ensuring that order is enforced, with 
the maintenance of love and liberty of the 
British democracy ?” 


Amid considerable dissent, Mr. Montague 


: declared that there was a theory abroad amongst 


the critics of the Government that the Indian 
was only tolerable so long as he obeyed orders 
and that if he once became educated he was 
to be classed as an agitator 


Concluding. Mr. Montagu asked the House 
whether the theory of rule in India was racial 


f 


6m 


partnership. If the former, then it followed 
that the sword must be used with increasin 
severity, until Great Britain was driven ou 
of the country by the opinion of the e 
civilised world 

The choice of the House was fundamental t 
the continuance of the British Empire .ané - 
the connection between Great , Britain and 
India 

After this grand pronouncement thee 
croakings of Carson and company must 
have fallen flat on the House. ` 


The pity of this all is that j 
Montague's action against Dyer does! 
not at allharmonise with the noble 
sentiments he has in h 
great speech. It may be that Mr. 
Montague is helpless in a Cabine 
dominated by reactionaries and pigs 
headed conservatives upon whom Mri 
Lloyd George depends tor cuntinuance® 
of office which now seems ore 
importance to him than anything else 
and that this speeca and the equall 
great speech. on Mesopotamia are y 
more genuine revelation of his real 
sentiments than the feeble, uncon- 
vincing, meandering, ramb'ing and 
apologetic despatch to which he hadi 
to afix his signature. If our reading is! 
correct, this is a fresh illustration in. 
support of the sound maxim laid down 
by Swami Dayanand and other political 
philosophers that the best of men 
actuated by the loftiest motives are 
powerless under an unrighteous system 
And what system can be more uil- 
righteous than the irresponsible ruie 
of a handful of foreigners over an 
ancient c.untry? If evn Mr Montane ue 
bas failed to deal justly with India; 
Indians must cease to depend . upon 
foreign support, however distinguis 
and disinterested, and must cultivate 
the essential qualities of self-relian€ 


and fearless self-assertion 3 Bi a 
A 
Is Democracy Modern?  .— 


It has been claimed for हर 
age that it is the era of dem 
When this claim is made, there 
ill concealed “implication th 


ascendancy, domisitondddonguddriiieons enieciop riaidine rofonmusof Government m 


i ——-— utl 


She autocratic. Researches in the domain 


पट and where among s»c.lled 
primitive" tribes wedo not find the 
mdemocratic spirit, it is 
Ténquiry that the tribe 
tlrespect, degenerated. The following 
Slfrom a paper by Mr. A'aason Skinner 
tlin the “American Anthropologist” for 


bApril-June 1919 speaks for itself :— 


t Each gens bad its own group of twenty 


uen or councillors who hada tent of their 
own. In the tribal camp circle each coun- 
Veillors tent was pitched in front of the place 
occupied by his gens. For matters of tribal 
limportance the councillors of all gentes got 
Mogether. All the councillors had equal 
(authority and each gens voted as a unit They 
hada herald who announced their decisions. 
IThe chief's office was hereditary in later 
years, but formerly men achieved the honor through 
wisdom and prowess. Perhaps there were no 
chiefs before white advent. On all occasions 
fzcept when im tribal council the chief had no 
authority over the councillors ; in the tribal Council 
he was supreme. Each chief had his own 
| “head soldier" or akitcita’ (Lowie's data make 
it four instead of one) who was his agent in 
„all affairs, and who held office for life. 
, Meanwhile western democracies are 
losing the support of the reflecting. 
| fhe following profound observations 
‘made by Bryce in his American 
(Commonwealth deserve to be pondered 
upon by all who are mad after Liberty 
eS and fraternity.” 
If it was clear that these are the fruits of 
iat and equality, the prospects of the world 
ó be darker than we have been wont to 
ki them. They are, bowever, the fruits 
f liberty and equality, but of an optim- 
which has underrated’ the inherent 
ulties of politics and inherent failing of 
nature, of a theory which has con- 
f m rights and duties with 
city, and ofa thoughtlessness 
jn that the problems of the 
which beset society are 


revealed by 
has, in this 


| 
"n 
d 


ns. ~) ite - » 
with a determination to pre- 
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vent abuses of power such as they had suffered 
from the British. Crown. Freedom seemed 
the one thing necessary, and freedom was 
thought to consist in cutting down the powers 
of legislatures and officials Freedom was the 
national boast during the years that followed 
dowa tothe Civil War, and in the delight of 
proclaiming themselves superior in this regard 
to the rest of the world they omitted to provide 
themselves with further requisites for good 
government, and forgot that power may be 
abused in other ways than by monarchic 
tyrauny or legislative usurpation they continued 
to beat the drums along. the old ramparts. 


Politics has now become a gainfal profession, 
like advocacy, stock braking, the dry goods 
trade, or the getting up of companies, People 
go into it to live by it, primarily for the 
sake of the salaries attached to the places 
they count on gettings secondarily in view 
of the opportunities it affords of making. 
incidental and sometimes illegitimate gains. 
Every person in a high administrative, past, . 
whether Federal, State. or municipal and above 
all every member of Congress, has opportunities 
of rendering services to wealthy individuals 
and companies for which they are willing to 
pay secretly in money orin money’s worth. 
The better officials and legislators—they are 
the great majority, except in Large cities—' 
resist the temptation. The worst succumb to: 
it; and the prospect of these illicit profits, 
renders a political career distinctly more 
attractive toan unscrupulous man. 


Much of the talk about democracy 
as it obtains in the Ms: progressiv; 
countries of the West, being the bes 
form 0 Government, is ail  bosb 
"Democracy" is only a fairand attrac: 
tive cover for the worst forms of the 
Duminion of the Aimighty Dollar and, 
the exploitation of the ignorance of 
the masses and ihe vulgar ‘grab of. 


the c asses by taient: d ad venturers aid 
highly educated and utteriy unscrupu- | 


lous paupers. It is a pity. that our 


educated ciasses refuse to discriminate | ` 


when called upon to chocse wesicrn 
blessings. Having been educated 
through the medium of an impertecuy 
grasped foreign language, most of them: 
cannot at al] think 
What has bcen said by 


Por smauiceliy.. 
H. G. Welis in. 


[ 
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THE GURUKULA SAMACHAR. & 
another connection is pre-eminently heaps, they think in ready-made phrases, they 
true of them. are honestly capable therefore of the most 

“Their ideas are insolvenly detached little grotesque inconsistencies. : v | 


THE GURUKULA SAMACHAR. 
(By L. NAND Lar B.A. LL., B.) ! m—v- 


mx 

Motto I.—By force of Brahmachargy4 alone have sages cenque red death— 
The Veda. E 

Motto [1,—'l'he welfare of society and the justice cf its arrangements 

at bottom, dependent on the character of its members There is no poli 

alchemy by which you can get golden conduct out of leaden EN 


Spencer EP 


The weather. preparation was inaugurated last Sessio! 
The weather now-a-days is very ln our Gurukula parlance, thesemeetin 
beautiful and pieasaut. Large masses go by the name of meetings of . 
of black clouds are always hovering Parliament. ‘The second meeting 
in the sky. Bracing cool breezes are Parliament was held under the auspi 
biowing constantiy. ‘he hills covered of the Sahitya parished a few days 
with iuxuriant verdare present a cunti- iu the Library Hall. The school stud : 
nuous mass ot ravishing blue to the were seated on the balcony, the colle 
enraptured beholder. The dim soft students on a carpet spread on the 
light of cloudy days lends a peculiar and the professors on chairs pl 
charm to the green landscape. rhe along the bookshelves on both © de 
sun shows his fierce, dazzling, scorching Near one extremity of the ball, on- 
face but rarely. Water is running beautiful small dais improvised for tk 
freely iu the channel in front of our occasion sat our spiritual Guru, thi 
college, It is simply pleasant to stand Swami Shradhanand, in a specia. 
still on the bank of th: river and watch structed chair with a table covered w ios 
the impetuous, inevitable’ unceasing velvet cloth before him on which lay 
flow of waters. The rushing, rolling, silver sceptre. 
eddying, gurgling waters as they mingle "Wd 
with the soft cloudy sky on the horizon The ministry occupied right hand sit 
of the view create u scene matchless for of the dais and the oppositi 
grandeur and beauty. In the evening occupied the left hand side 
the Brahmacharies and professors are chari Yashpal was the. Prim 
geen sitting in small groups along the and Brahmachari Vidyaratna 
bank of the river indulging in pleasant of the opposition. The q 
chat and enjoying the be.uty of nature. considered was the desirability ९ 
During moon-lit nivh's the Ganges wise of legalising intercaste mal 
looks transcendentaily grand and lovely. araong the Hindus 
Dail wouid he be of sou! who is not purposes it was the well-] 
edified by a scene like this Bill shorn* of legal tech 
The Parliament. . pr lixities. The college 
o give the students a training in other members of the Sahiti 
carrying on serious discussiovs on constituted the House of Cor 
burning questions of the day. the sys- Prime Minister first of a re 
tem ot holding meetings wherein Bill. He then रवि" 
students should take part after thorough speech in its suppor 
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ium : h hl 
nts “Were * very thoroughly 
; The ieaders ot both parties 
wed twenty minutes each and 
eakers seven minutes each. The 
ings continued. for about five 
+. In the end the leader of the 
position summed up the arguments 
3 Side and then the Prime Minister 
SES ə closing speech. For delivery, 
T e language aùd preparation 
hes would have passed muster 
assembly l'hose who have 
o Oambridge and Oxford tell 
hat he students there organise very 
debates and display great zeal 
nthusiasm about them. One of ihe 
a college is to give efflci- 
ing for public life. After wit- 
hat day’s proceedings one could 
ist the impression - 1110 the 
"i a was, rendering invaluable 
'vices towards enriching the public 
f the country. After the speeches 
per,’ the Bill was put to the vote 
ied in its: original © integrity 
any amendments by a majority 
Three of the members of the 
i been appointed judges. They 
the. prize ior. the-bast speech 


nniversary of .the S.hity 
ad. was celebrated ths other day 


edings; were very interesting 
was resolved ‘that. a. monthly 
‘an to serve as the organ of 
had. 
| Sidhanta Mala lectures. 
ond lecture of the 


॥ few days ago by 
Vidyalanar Prof. of Vedas 
to convey a wealth of 
during the course of an 
कल homs to the 

ery advanced ideas on 
y ent could be- found 


J! mics tendered 
h easi boo ptods 


ae A * 


Then the Bill and the 
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Pandit Jay Chandra has been appointed 
to teach Keon mics to the first, second 
and third year classes, while the fourth 
year class is taught by the Principal 
himself. The darlsest cloud has its silver 
lining. The resignation of the professor 
of Keonomic;; though | regrettable 
enough has proved a blessing in disguise 


'inas much as it has afforded the fourth 
year studen:s the priceless opportunity 


of reading political science. with 
Swami Shradhanand. His homely illus- 
trations impress whatever he teaches 
indelibly on the mind. We are con- 
fident the students will turn this in- 
valuable opportunity to the best account, 


Influenza. 

A few cases of Influenza occurred 
in the Gurukula, but thanks to 
the exertion: ot Dr. Sukhdeva the evi! 
was nipped ia the bad, the patients 
all recovered and the spread of the 
disease was urrested. 


The Handlooms. 


A few hand looms have been set up 
aud the work will be commenced 
in right earnest shortly. 

The séhool students held the Hindi 
Sahitya. Parishad the other day. 
Speecies were made to emphasize the 
need of enriching Hindi literature and 
suggest methods for c»mpassing the 
end. The Parishad continued for two 
days for it was meant tu be an imitation. 
of. an All India gathering for promoting 
the cause of Hindi 


A wrestling andswimming compet! 
tion will be held on tne 17th of Augus 
next. The students are preparing 
vigorously for the competition. 

The term examinations will begin on 
the ith August and the college and 
school will. break up for the summer 
vacation on the 18901) August. 


V. 


To make the study of chemistry more: 


useful, a scheme for imparting techni- 
cal education bearing on important 
industries is in contemplaticn. A sub: 
committee is consideri'g the scheme 
and iv will probably be given effect to 
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ENS “THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH." TA 


—» mv Sweet Brothers, come and see Great surya rise, 

: As with His burning Rays He mounts the skies ; 
4) And, prostrate bending, pray HIM deign to find 
Z In us the true-born sons of Bharat's mind. 


With all our Pitris great of long ago. un 
We'll join our hands and Surya reverence shew ; 
For every day with puja they began, 

And, at its waning, songs to Surya sang. 


So let us walk the ancient road all-pure ; 
With eyes on HIM and braced to well endure;  — 
For, whilst enduring, strength is born to fight— - 
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THE ASHRAMA OF MY DREAMS. 15 


By MR. C. E 


Ihavetold, in my previous article, 
the story of my first days in Africa, 
and how I had failed to find any close 
touch with the Indian: people at the 
outset, so long as I merely attempted 
to do s» through political channels. It 
was not till the way had been opened 
out to me to speak about the things 
I loved most of all, the things of re- 
ligion, that I felt at last the happiness 
of knowing that I was fully understood 
and even loved for the message which I 
brought. : ; DI 

I closed my former article with the 
song «f Sbantinketan Ashrama, which 

he poet, Rabindra Nath Tagore, had 
jimself translated. 
E She is owr own 
—The darling of our hearts, the Shnti- 
niketan, 

Our dreams are rocked in her arms : 

Her face isa fresh wonder every time 

wee see her :. ’ 
© For she is cur own, the darling ofour 
~ hearis; ii 
. The lecture on Shantiniketan, which 


I gave at Mombasa came, to its 


Popecinsion just-as the light , was fading 


Aur Atiheend-[could only dimly see 
the faces, in front of me, The silence, 
with which they listened to my words, 
was very touching and 
They were seeing the 
Ashrama of my deams’ with their 


— A own eyes. ; : 
= [t was nothing eloquentror;excellent, 


i1 I was de- 


voice as 


m together in one, within its 
eir spiritual beauty. 
w it had been made possible 
to see that beauty with their 
ina fer ofl land. ‘They had 
‘known it from their child- 
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hood, and loved it with the same love 
with which I had learnt to love it 
and now once more they saw the 
vision and it gave them joy. 

The very night before, in a Bivseopa 
Theatre, there had been a crowded 
audience while I had spoken about the 
franchise, and the land question and 
the segregation of  races— political | 
subjects of first-rate impotrance which | 
affected the audience very intimately | 
in their. practical every day lives.) 
The people who attended applauded. 
loudly, and the meeting was in every. 
way ‘regarded asa great succcess. But! 
there was quite a different tone and 


atmosphere on this secend evening, 
when I spoke aboat Shantiniketan 
Ashrama. On this second evening 


there was no applause, but a silence 
as of hushed expectation : a straining 
of all hearts together in unison to catch 
every word: anintense and eager long: 
ing to give the speaker every possible 
encouragement to continue his subject, 
to the very end. It became more and 
more akin to a time of evening wor 
ship, and the close of the meeting was 
not unlike a hush of silent prayer. 

.I would like to describe one. more 
such scene in Africa and to give thy 
substance of another lecture. (this time] 
about the Gurukula) which, had 
effect upon those who heard it not 
less deep and mcving than that whic 
I delivered on Shantiniketan. I have 
already given to the press an account 
of the second lecture, but it wil) bea 
repeating. - 2 

In reading what follows, the pictur 
must be drawn beforo the’ mind of al 
Indian audience of.all religions. and 
of all classes seated. on the grass, at 
evening time under an African 1 
in the shade of some great overhabe” 
trees, There isa stillness in the ai 
which always comes. in Africa al, "i 
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time of the setting sun. Afric: isa 
very beautiful continent, especially 
along its coast line facing the sea. 


The sunsets have:a sadness about them 
not be easy to define 
orto describe. It was at such a time 
and in such a place, that I spoke about 
the Gurukula at Kangri, on the banks 
ofthe River Ganges; near Hardwar. I 
called the lecture, which Ithen gave, 
by the title which I have just used,— 
“The Ashram of my Dreams.” 

“I want to take you,’ I told them 
“away from Africa, toa retired spot in 
India, which has given me some of 
the most cherished memories of my 
life, and to which my own thoughts 
turn again and again with deepest 
‘love. l wish to take you to a spot 


where, like a mother, the river Ganges 


first of all spreads out her aris wide 
‘over the plains and begins her long 
journey fromthe Himalaya mountains 


“to the sea, bestowing benediction on 


“the countless tillers of the Indian soil. 
"The spot to which I wish to take 
‘you has become famous, in recent years, 
‘asthe site of the first Gurukula in 
.modern India which was founded 
‘under the auspices of the Arya Samaj 
‘by Mahatma Munshi Rum. 

' Itisnow nearly fourteen years ago 
since I first visited Kangri to be the 


"Welcome guest of my dear and cherish- 
. ed friend, the founder of the Gurukula. 


The name, revered by all, that he was 
‘then known by, was Mahatma Munshi 
Ram; but since that time, in recent 
years, he has become a Sanyasi, and 
taken the name of Swami. Shraddha- 
nanda. ‘The love and friendship that 
I:received during that first visit can 
never be forgotten. I have often re- 
turned to the Gurukula and renewed 
my ‘affection for the Ashrama there, 
and for the boysand for the teachers. 
first day of my first visit 
stands out in my memory clearer than 
anything else. I wish ‘tonight to 


. describe it, so that you may see it 
with your own eyes here, in this far 
. off land of Africa, where you are 


strangers and sojourners, 


5671 


"It was a clear bright morning in the - 
cold. weather, after some slight winter 
rains, when I reached Hard war Station: 
The light was flooding the whole 
country side, and the mists were soon 
dispersed. We went in our bullock 
cart over the stony roads of Kankhal 
village and reached ‘the sandy bed of 
the River Ganges. Orossing overa 
Jong stretch of sand, we came to one 
of the different channels into which 
the main river is divided. ‘The wate 
was flowing underneath the iT 
boats. Here and there the waves 
flashed in the sun, but whére the sun 
did not strike the stréam I could 860 
the water down below, clear as erystal, 
and in colour a deop blue, purer and 
deeper than the blue of the sky over 
head. I have never seen a blue Bo 
intense, so pure, 80 profound. BEL 

“In the distance, these waters of the 
Ganges, in their many streams, were loBt 
to sight in the forests and lower ' hills. 
High out of the plains, tn ae - 
ground; rose the vast snow:clad peaks of 
the Himalayas, visible in the morning 
sunlight. ni | STAW 

“ There, right up there in A 
tance, was the pilgrims’ path to Gang: 
otri, to Jamnotri and to Badrinath. 
There, up there, as if in the very sky 
itself, were the untrodden snows THe 
mountain peaks appeared to me lika aged 
rishis lost in meditation, their Sn owy 
beards and matted lucks failing ovi 
their breasts and shoulders, as t hey 
bowed their heads in worship.  -— 

* I remembered the bands of pili pec 
devotees, who had followed this pil gri 
path, age after age, toiling higher andi 
higher up the windings of the river, re 
among the snows. At the sunit, 
ultimate pilgrim shrine is reached, 
fountain head itself, where the 
gushes out trom the earth and: b gi 
pour down her age-lo;g blessings 
the children of men. = č | 
` * I thought .of those - 
derers, and they seemed 
symbol, a concrete vi 
that search for God wh 
inmost uit I reca 


v 
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3 Motherland, this thirst had never 
sed, this longing had never died 
away. The search for God, in ihe 
heart of man, was like those pilgrim 
travellers as they panted up the 
mountain side. God’s answer to their 
longing was like that crystal stream 
of water ever rushing forth from the 
rock to gladden the heart of man. 

. "These were some of my thoughts 
on that morning journey in the sun- 
light. Theair was so pure, as it came 
Gown from the snows and across the 
waters, that it seemed to drive away 
all worldly cares and raise the spirit of 
man toa higher life. When I reached 
the Gurukula itself, which was built 
on the very banks of one of the Ganges 
streams, I was welcomed by my. host 
-Mahatma Munshi Ram and was at once 
made at home. Indeed, I. soon became 
mot a guest, but an inmate of the 
Ashrama. The simplicity and inno- 
cence and genuine happiness ofthe 
young boys, as they lived close to all 
these austere beauties of nature, im- 
pressed me deeply. The place itself, 
where the Gurukula was built, wasa 
great joy to me. The blue river and 
| the distant hills were always present 
togreet me asI went about. [ found 
a spiritual joy there, which filled my 
mind with happiness, and my friend- 
ship with the boys and teachers rapidly 
increased.’ Each day, the peac» of the 
Ashrama entered more deeply into my 
life. When I had to leave, the memory 
remained so fresh and strong, that it 
eheered my mind to think cf iv after- 
wards in times of difficulty and trial. 
. "The vision of that river, with its 
pure, blue water, clear as crystal, the 
memory of that Gurukula with its 
innocent happy children nostling in the 
arms of the Ganges; the thought of 
that pilgrim path over the snows up 
‘to the shrine amid the mountain 
heights, all these have come back to 
my mind in Africa, again and again, 
as I have watched your lite in this 


stant land across the seas. 
“JT ‘have lunged in my heart, with 
i "reat longing, that there might be 


I 


| iwl | 
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in Africa some spot, some Gurukula, 
some Ashrama on the banks of a lucid 
stream, and near the mountain heights, 
where the same puritv and innocence 
and happiness of childhood might be 
fostered ; where there might be the 
same harmlessness and kindliness to 
all God's creatures ; where those who 
have passed through their Grihasta 
stage, as householders and men of the 
world, might retire to mediate upon 
God in their old age, and find that peace 
ofsoul which no woridly possessions 
can im part. 

For it would seem to me out here 
in. Africa, that the higher life, the 
life of the spirit within, which comes 
from God, is being starved for lack of 
food and nourishment. Money making 
and business ambitions and material 
enjoyments, seem to be in danger of 
absorbing man's energies and shutting 
ou: God from the heart. The knowledge 
of this fact has been to me a pain, a 
fear, a grief, more keen than even the 
grief caused by harsh outward wrong 
done to you by men from the outside. 
For this outward wrong, done to you 
by other men, need not touch the soul, 
except to purify and chasten ; but the 
injucy, that now [ spaak of, is an inner 
loss, a p-rsonal iujury, self-wrought 
and selt-infliciel, like an act of suicida. 
And who is able to heal the wouud,: 
which a mau desires to inflict upon 
himself? 

* [ have spoken very strongly, very 
plainly, and very freely to you about 
these my anxieties and fears, because 
I love you fac too dearly merely. to 


utter conventional words, which can. 
only svoths you and not stir your 
hearts to action. If the picture ot- 


India, the Motherland, which I have 

drawn to night has touched you, then - 
I pray to God that it may lead to some 

one, some true and devoted lover:O 

Motherland, following the path which. 
Mahatma Gandhi took in South Africa 
many years ago, when he founded, in . 
one of the most beautiful spots in! 
Natal, his Ashramà at Phoeuix.. | A 
once had his boys from South Africa 
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À 


«in the North of India, 


living at Shantiniketan with me for 
some months ; and they used to speak 
of the Phcenix Ashrama iu a way that 
always rejoiced my heart. [t had been 
to them a true home of the religious 
life. There should be other Ashramas 
in other centres of Natal and in the 
Transvaal and in Zanzibar, and in 
Rhodesia, and Hast Africa also. God 
grant that it may be put into the heart 
of some Indian lover of his couatry, 
who hears or reads words, to choose 
out a retired spot in Africa, near some 
beautiful river and mountain, where 
nature can speak her own inner message 
concerning God to the heart of man. 
May such a true lover of India, build, 
out of his earthly wealth, as an offering 
ot love to God, some home of the 
religious life, which shall be for Indians 
in Africa what the Gurukula has been 
what Shantini- 
ketan has been in Bengal what 
Sabarmati is in Gujrat. 


VL 

.* in this Ashrama of my dreams 
men of all religions and races andcreeds 
will be welcomed. In this beautiful 


THE HINDU POLICY OF NON ANNEXATION. 


(BY PROFESSOR BAL KRISHNA M, A, 


One thing which prominently 
strikes every reader ot Hindu law-books 
is that they emphaticaly advocate 
conquering expeditions but not subjuga- 
tion or annihilation of the independent 
existence of the defeated state by the 
act of annexing it after conquest 
Even the weakening of the power of 
the vanquished head of the state by the 
annexation ofa part of the conq ered 
territory is prohibited. 'The imprison- 
ed, expelled or vanquished ruler sueing 
for mercy ought to ba re-established on 
his throne ; if, however, the head of the 
vanquished state has been. slain in the 
war, the territory is to be restored to 
one of the elected princes of the ruling 
dynasty. The texts directly bearing on 
the subject are met with in the ccdes 
of Manu and Vishn 
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Ashrama of my dreams, Hindus and 
Musalmans, Christians and Parsees w ill 
be all one. Iu this Ashrama, no life 
of any dumb animal of God's own 
ereation will be destroyed ; no bird or 
beast will receive harm or hurt at the 
hands of man. In this Ashrama, inno- | 
cent children, boys and girls alike will | 
be tauzht to love God and to love 
mankind, men and women who have 
grown old in the midst of their worldly 
business, as Grihastas, will be able to 
retire from the world, and live for the 
service of others—helping the little 
children in their daily tasks while 
seeking for their own inner lives 
ampler s)litule for meditation upon 
God and God alone 

* No hard rules will be needed for 
such an Ashrama ; no sectarian barriers 
will ever be erected; no walls of divi- 
sion between man and man will ever 
be set up. The one golden rule, in- 
cumbent upon all who freely enter its 
precincts, wiil be this,—Love to God 
Love to man, Love toail God'sereatures. 


F, R, S, 8.) 


Legal Doctrine. ow 

Manu.—ln case the king of the 
conquered country has been slain -1 01 
the war, the conqueror should first 
summarily know the wishes of all 
the citizens of that vanquished state 
and then place the chosen scion. of the 
royal family upon the vacant thron 
After his installation he Shou 
conclude a treaty of peace with the new 
king and his ministers, impos 
conditions that such and such obli 
tions shall be fulfilled and such acts 
shall be avoided by them. But, accol 
ing to Medhatithi, the treaty of end 
may take the form of what BOUT i 
Indian history is known the System of 
Subsidiary Treaties—that so ‘much 
tribute and so much army shall be | 


supplied by the defeated state to the 
victor. (1). 

Vishnu —‘A king having conquered 
the capital of his foe, should invest there 
a prince of the royal race of that country 
with the royal dignity. Let him not 
extirpate the royal race, unless it be of 
ignoble descent.' (2) 

. That virtuous kings were always 
satisfied with ths glory of their 
conquests and the obsisance of the 


Mahabharat. 


1 (D If the invaling enemy be of pure 

‘heart and he be conversant with both 
morality and profit, a king of the kind 
you have indicated should, with no loss 
of time, make pace with the invader 
and bring about the restoration of those 
portions of his kingdom that have been 
conquered If, again, the invader be 
strong and sinful and seek to obtain 
| victory by unrighteous means, the 
|. king should make peace with him, too, 
by abandoning a portion of his terri- 
tories. If the invader be unwilling to 
make peace, the king shouid then 
abandon his very capital and all his 
possessions in order to escape from 
danger. 

It is abundantly 
preceding texts that 
Hindu ideals. 

Subjugation of a Vanquished State 
wasthe Dastardly Act ofa Mean 
King—A Victor of Demoniac Nature. 
Annexation was, in Other Words, 
& Violation of law and Virtue. 

Historical Evidence. 

That the ancient Indians adhered to 
these libera! rules from time im- 
7 memorial, ages hidden in the vista of an 

unknown antiquity in fact, irom the 
days of the Primeval law-giver Manu to 
the occupation of India by the conquer- 
ing Moslem hordes, will be abundantly 
evident from the accumulated evidence 
of Hindu  Shastras and of ancient 
Indian inscriptions as well as from the 
testimonies of “न Mam Eme VI o n travellers. 
sf GD) Manu Smriti VII, 202. 

(2) Institutes of Vishnu III. 47— 49. 


clear from the 
according to the 


_ 
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conquered, but did not haaker after 
wealth like greedy kings, or after 
wealth and territory like rulers of 


demoniac nature, has been very clearly 
brought out in the Shanti parva and 
the Arthashastra. The words of 
Bhishma and Chanakya are almost 
identical and they are consequently 
given in parallel columns for a clear 
comparison and contrast ;— 


Arthas hastra. 

(2) Invaders are of three kinds : a just 
cunqueror, a demon-like conqueror, and 
a greedy conqueror. Of these, the just 
conqueror is satisfied with mere 


obeisance. Hence,a weak king should 
seek his protection. Fearing his own 
enemies, the greedy conqueror is 


satisfied with what he can safely gain 
in land or money. Hence, a weak 
king should satisfy such a congueror 
with wealth 

The demon-like conqueror satisfies 
himself not merely by seizing the 
land, treasure, sons and wives of the 
conquered, but by taking the life of 
the latter. Hence,a weak king should 
keep such a conqueror at a distance by 
offering him land and wealth. 


Kings Fratardana and Divodasa. 

(4) The great epic of the Mahabharata 
itself has thus illustrated this law from 
ancient histories. Defeating his enemies 
in a terrible war, King Pratardaua, we 
are told, took all their wealth including 
the very grains and medicinal ‘herbs 
but left their lands untouched. 
However, King Divodasa, alter subjuga- 
ting his foes, bruught away the very 
residue of their sacrificial fires, their 
clarified butter and their food. He 
was consequently deprived of the merit 
of his conquest. (i) P 

" Victories of K. Arjuna. 

(b) The history of the battles of 
Ravana and King Kartiviryà is amus 
ingly illustrative of this practice: 

t+ 


(1) Sh. P. Ch. 131-4-6; 
(2) ArthaBook XII, Ch. I 
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Kartivirya Arjuna-the king of Mahish- 
mati, was a paramount sovereign who 
had erected sacrificial posts in all the 
eighteen islands of the globe as a 
commemoration of his extraordinary 
victories. This victor was fortunate in 
routing the forces of even the mighty 
Lord of Lanka, the proud conqu2ror of 
Indra himself. Thereafter the con- 
queror brought his vanquished foe as 
a captive to his metropolis and kept 
him imprisoned with hands rendered 
motionless by being bound up with his 
bow-string s» that “the row of his ten 
mouths was gasping for breath." But 
after some tims, the captor having 
taught humiliation to that overweening 
Ravana, set him tree, at the command of 
saint Pulastava. (2) 
Conquest of Ceylon. 

(c) Can any reader of the Ramayana 
lightly pass over the memorable scene 
of the installation of Vibhi-hana—the 
younger brother of Ravana, on the 
vacant throne of the Pearl Island of 
Ceylon? This Vibhishana was recogni- 
sed lawínl ruler of the land from the 
very moment of his brother’s death. 
What a wonderful contrast the conquest 
of Lanka offers to the non-Aryana 
conquests made from the remotest 
antiquity to modern times when we 
read that not a single man of the 
‘conquering host enters the capital for 
pillage or even for sight-seeing! Even 
Rama impatient to meet his most 
devoted queen forbears from going to the 
city- These were the memorable words 
uttered by that conqueror of irresistible 
might to the virtual master of Lanka- 
Hanumana, the Commander.in-chief of 
the victorious hosts :— 

“o gentle Hanumana ! obtaining per- 
mission from the king Vibhishana, do 
thou enter the city of Lanka and 
enquire after Sita's welfare." 

- ^ ANon-Hindu Practice. 

Let, the reader realise ' what a 
difference totocaelo there is between 


` (1) Sh, P. 9-20-21. 


(2) Ramayana Yudh. Uttar. 37-38 Chapters. 
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the conquest of Lanka by Rama on 
the one hand, and the victories of 
Mahmud, Muhamed Gauri, Changez, 
Timur. Nadir, Abdali and other great 
conguerors of the Hast as well as those 
of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Cons- 
tantine, William, Nap>lean, and many 
other well-known conquerors of the 
West. Let it also becompared with 
the account of .the Grecian Ramayana, 
the celebrated Iliad of the immortal 
poet. “ Extermination rather than 
subjection of the enemy was the usual | 
practice. After Troy was taken, the. 

Greeks did not think of taking posses- 
sion of Priam’s kingdom ; the town was | 
simply destroyed, inhabitants enslaved f 
or put to dea;h. and an imprecation 

pronounced on the very soil that had 
belonged to the victoms. Sometime 
prisoners were sacrificed to the gods, 
corpses mutilated and mercy refused | 
to children, and to the old and sickly.” gf 


(1). 


Conquering Expeditions of Raghu.) 
(d) Again, the histories of the heroic 
king of the Solar Dynasty * who ruled 


the earth bounded by the ocean 
and the track of whose cars lay 
as far as the celestial regions,” 


expressed in the poetic language of 
Kalidasa—furnish abundant proofs of 
the same principle. In the words of 
the poet ‘these kings were desirous 
of conquest for fame alone " and not for 
paltry pelf or insecure possession. 
‘Throughout his: victorious march from 
the terrestrial paradise of Kashmir to 
the sea:girt Cape Camorin and from the. 
snowy Himalayas to Gujerat, the Garden. 
of India and Persia—the Garden of Asia, 
there is ohe golden principle from which 
the victorious Raghu never departs. He 
defeats, captures, liberates and re-installs. 
kings with promises of allegiance tos 
wards himself. He levies tribute from 
them and that too not for personal or 
national aggrandisement, but to be spent 
: š i alba GIF * 
SS रह SH a 

(1) Internationai Law and es t 
Greece and Rome by Philipson, \ TO 
888. Fticitized by S3 Foundation USA 
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ina Vishvajita sacrifice ər other pious 
acts wherein every item of the personal 
wealth of the king and even of the State 
treasury had to be bestowed in alms. 
Whata wonderfal and thrilling sight is 
it that the saint Kautsa who had fnished 
his education under the guidance of 
mighty Varatantu should approach 
Raghu in order to beg wealth to be 
offered as fee to his worthy preceptor, 
€ but be dismayed at tbe sight of earthen 
pots containing the materials of worship 
and the earthen dishes in which ‘the 
niversal monarch used to take his meals. 
Was it not literally true that the name of 
xing was left Raghu but not the 
wealth, the pomp and circumstance of 
thus royalty ? 

f. Over and over again, the immortal poet 
as pointed out the golden maxim of 
Adinda conquest and at the end of his 
lescription of Raghu’s victories has thns 
summed up the principle :— 

But when the solemn sacrifice was 


s o'er, 
Great Raghu, whom his ministers 
" loved well 
With signal honours healing first the 
» wound 
Defeat had branded, sent away the 
* kings 
Who graced his triumph,—and who 


yearned to clasp 

queens,—dismis- 
sed in peace." 
. _ Descendants of Raghu. 

` (e) The same generous policy was 

ollowed by the heroic, just and liberal 

‘on of Raghu who was neither too severe 

yet too mild, but who pursued the 
n He made the 


wi Their long-forsaken 
A 


the 
Raghu 


con- 
tha—the grandson of 
"aghu who had ie his indomitable 

Jour attained the position of 


Pus | °, t 
xm un IO E the circle o 
ri os, Kalidasa remarks :— 
E 


para- 
twelve 
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* Hundreds of kings touched the feet 
of him whose prowess knew no repulse, 
with the rays of the jewels in their 
crowns just as the gods bow done to 
Indra. Having taken compassion on the 
wives of his enemies, whose hair were 
undecorated and who had caused their 
infant sons to fold their hands as a token 
of submission to him, he returned from 
the shore of the great ocean to his capi- 
tal of Ayodhaya not in any way inferior 
to Alaka.” . 

(g) It has already been shown that the 
world-renowned successor of Dasharatha 
followed the same eternal and sacred 
practice by installing Vibhishana on the 
vacant throne of Ceylon and by not 
annexing an inch of ground to his pos- 
sessions even from the country of the 
monkeys. That the successors of Rama 
observed the same noble principles has 
been distinctly mentioned by Kalidasa 
in his immortal history of the dynasty 
of Raghu of the Solar race. (1) 

The Indian Napoleon. : 

(A) This practice is also borne out by 
the Allahabad inscription wherein we 
read that the victorious Samudragupta 
otherwise called * The Indian Napo- 
leon "—' the great king, warrior,. poet, 
and musician who conquered nearly the 
whole of India and whose alliances 
extended from the Oxus to Ceylon” (2) 
had his glory increased by the favour 
Shown in l:berating the numerous 
captured kings of the hill states, of forest 
countries, of the Aryayarta, of the region 
of the South and ot the frontier tribes. 
“ His tranquil jame was enhanced. by 
establishing again many royal families, 
RT and deprived of sovereignty: 

Vikramaditya. 


(i) The celebrated successor of Samud 
ragüpta— Vikramaditya who is popu 


2 ĖÁĀÄÁ—_ —— 
I. Raghu.. í 
2. Vincent Shith's History of India, ; 
289. t 


3. Cor sI Bain » E 
Pp. MASA nscriptionem Indicarum Vol. mi 
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larly known as “the Enemy of the 
Sakas" and * the Exterminator of all 
kings " violently uproo'ing the impure 
foreign rulers, the Western Kshatrayas 
of Malava and Gujerat, annexed their 
rich and prosperoas dominions to his 
arge empire and so harassed them that 
lthey were obliged to retire from their 
territories. Thus the policy of de- 
thronement,expatriation and subjuzation 
was fully practised in this case by this 
5 Jiberator of his motherland from foreign 
yoke and oppression. ‘That the act of 
this popular hero of a hundred Hindu 
legonds was lawful, will be made clear 
hereafter. 


The Attila of India. 


(j) Another remarkab'e illustration of 
. this generous proctice is furnished in the 
decisive defeat, imprisonment and 
release of the Hun tyrant-Mihirgula— 
“the Attila of Inlia" in 528 A.D. Va 
Smith justly remarks :—‘ Mihiragule 
was taken prisoner, and would have 
forfeited his lite desarvedly, but for the 
magnanimity of Bila tity who spared 
the captive, and sent him to his home in 
the north with all honour.” (1). 


Hindu and Moslem Policy Compared 


(k) Another brilliant example is 
afforded by the history of the last 
. emperor of India Prithivi Raja of Delbi. 
According to the version of Prithivi 
. Raja Ras» the only Hiadu history of the 
_ reign of this emperor, the Rijpat king, 
‘acting according to the bast taraditions 
- of his rac», magnanimously restored to 
liberty his royal captive and mortal 
enemy, Mahamad Gauri after the decisive 
defeat inflicted on the Muslem invadars 
on the battle feld of Z'riori in 1191. But 
just compare the inhuman treatment 
meted out by Mahemad Gauri to his 
generous libera'or when the latter was 
"defeated and captured at the fatal batt'e 
field of Thane-ar a year later. ** Prithivi 
. Raj. having been taken prisoner was 
- executed in cold blood, the wretched 
inhabitants of his capital Ajmer were 
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either: put to the 
slavery.” ^2). 
Spare a Prostrate Foe. 

(0 We find the same principle fol 
lowed even as late as the 16th centur 
Rana Kambho completely defeating th 
confederated Kings ofMalwa andGujara 
carried captive to Chitor the Khilj 
sovereign of Mawla. However, after sixm 
months he set his enemy at liberty, nol - 
only without ransom, but with gifts. 
Col. Tod bas justiy remarked on thi 
incident in these words: *Such is th 
cbaracter of the Hindu—a mixture o 
arrogance, political blindness, pride 
and generosity. Yo spire a prostrat 
foe is the creed of the Hindu cavalier 
and he carries all such maxims - 
excess,” Rajisthan Vol. I, P. 287. 

Again in his summary of the art of govern 
ing a kingdom, Abul Fazal remarks that . wit 
those princes who are his equals in power,; 
Hindu king takes care to maintain peace an 
friendship, and from those who are weaker tha 
himself he exacts tribute. P. 738. It is eviden 
that according to Abul Fazal too, the Hind 
Law does net permit annexation of the territ 
ries of the weak states. Petty kingdom 
enjoyed independence by the payment of a 
annual tribute to the sovereign, 

Paramount Sovereignty. 


sword or sold int | 


(m) The evidencə of the Buđhisti 
work— Lalitavistara—though expresse 
in allegory and anecdote, is highly val 
ab'e in showiug the traditional usage 
the Hindu princes on the point unde 


eaguiry. Weare intor-ed thata kin 
to raise himseif to the position’ of - 
Chakravarti or paramount sovereig 


emerges from his metropolis. with hi 
fourfold army to conquer the eart 
Proc eding to the eastern countries, h 
is received by all the rulers with offe 
ings of silver-dust in golden vessels, o 
of gold-dust in vessels of silver and - 
addressed by each of them in word 
like :hess :— ! he ss 
a iD D 

(1&2) V. Smith's History of India P.2 
EN oom 388. 1 EET uu 
* Cf. Ayeen Akbari, Calcutt Edition, 18 


v 


“Hail, O Deva! thou art welcome; all 
L3 this is thine—this rich, extensive, 
SE prospering, flourishing, beautiful and 
populous kingdom: thou hast, conquer 
ing, earned it; may it ever continue 
thine” ‘The anointed Kshatriya king 
‘and lor'd should then thus address the 
provincial chiefs : *Virtuously rule ye 
‘these provinces, destroy not life, nor 
‘resume what has been given. Act not 
through temptation; nor 

tter what is false If is sinfu( to 
conquer him who sues for mercy, 
therefore do it not; nor do ye appro ve of 
the vicious.” 

Having thus conquered the east, the 
‘anointed Kshatriya king procecds to 
the other three directions, and is 
similarly acknowledged overlord by the 
rulers of those portions. Having gained 
this universal overlordship he returns 
o his metropolis and performs the 
Horse Sacrifice to give away in gift 
whatever he has brought by the might 
‘of his arms. Thus. both law and 
practice are fully confirmed by this 
"anecdote. (1) - 


Policy of Chanakya 
(n) The law is again dramatically 
illustrated by the conduct ot the so- 
called crooked Chanakya. To avenge 
she deposition and destruction of 
Nanda’s dynasty and the death of his 
'oyal father, Malayaketu aided by the 
x-Prime Minister Rakshasa and the 
ther princes as allies, invades the 
,erritory of Chandragupta. But all 
Jf them inextricably caught in the 
2018 the unfailing policy of deep 
anakya, fall out among themselves. 
à hiss is dismissed from service, aud 


E 


d barge treason 

alayaketu. Thereupon, some other 
38 andor t afraid of their own lives, 
b that violent, imprudent and 
i fortunate Malayaketu and return to 
aeir own countries. Thus the iuvader 
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being almost left alone is made a 
prisoner along “ with his whole Barbat- 
lan host”. However, not only is the 
prince forgiven, liberated and restored 
to his hereditury kingdom, bué all the 
elephants, horses, military stores, in 
fact, everything ciptured. from the 
enemy is returnet to him. Such 
generous treatment of the defeated and 
captured invadirg torces undoubtedly 
Stands by itself in the whole history of 
mankind, aud yet it was one of the 
many incidents that were often hap- 
pening in India! | 


Foreign Evidence. | 


ee m 2, 


As the Hindus had to gain nothing 
from their co: quests excepi glory they 
did not often lead their conquering 
hosts into foreign lands. This is borne : 
out by two divergent and mutually tar 
removed  scurc-s. The evidence of 
Arrian (Indica 1X) based of course on 
Megasthenes, dating back to the fourth 
century before Christ, is thit “on the 
other hand, a sense of justice, they say, 
prevented uny Indian king . from 
attempting conquest beyond the limits 
af India. 


the evidence of a 
Muslem historian of the IXth century, 
A. D. that“ the wars they wage with 
the neigubouring princes arenot usually 
undertaken with a view to possessing 
themselves of tbe adjoining dcminions. 
When a prince makes himself master 
of some kingdom, he confers 


| 
| 
there is | 
| 
the 
government upon some person of the . 


Then 


royal family Jayaswal’s Hindu 
Poiity P. 26. 


Both these evidences coming as they 
do from quite divergent and indepen-. 
dent sources emphasize the two points. 
of non-annexation and restoration of the 
formar d ५४8४७ that have again and again 
been enunciated by the Hindu Shastras- 
We are naturally led to conclude that 


z Mudrasakhshasa-Wilson’s 
133 nnd 153. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON INDIAN EDUCATION. 


these ancient ideals had such a strong 
hold upon the public mind and were 
so often brought into practice that 


SOME THOUGHTS ON INDIAN EDUCATION. 


By MR. SRI PRAk isa, B. A-, LL. B. (CANTAB.), BAR-AT-LAW. 


‘J intend to talk of very elementary 
matters regarding modern Indian edu- 
cation in à very elementary manner; 
and I hope that the exesedingly obvious 
nature of what I have to say, will not 
frighten away the readers of this 
Magazine. 


My objection to the system of educa- 
tion in vogue inthe country is threefold: 
(1) that it is excessively literary; (2) that 
it cuts away the person educated in it 
from the general current of Indian life 
and thought; and (3) that it is 
almost worthless from the standpoint 
of obtaining a livelihood later in life 
Not much argument is needed to prove 
that these objections are not at all over- 
drawn. From the lowest to the highest 
classes, the student mainly depands 
on the study of books; and for purposes 
of examination, he depends upon his 
memory. Very little effort is made to 
rouse the intelligence and the books 
and subjects taught are so much in 
variance from surrounding nature and 
ihe things that matter in life that at 
the end of a long and painful course 
we merely remain ‘deep versed in books 
but shallow in ourselves! We lack 
moral, social and intellectual culture; 
we avo ignorant of everything outside 
the subjects taught to us for examina- 
tions; we f: el very ill at ease in society; 
and we have no courage and no ini- 
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even travellers were readily impressed 
with this noble and inimitable law. 


faults of the excessively literary nature 
of our education. 

Then my contention is that the man 
educated in the system prevailing in the 
country-to-day, hashis mind surcharged 
with ideas and notions that are foreign 
to the country and so he feels very 
Strange when brought in actual contact 
with the men and notions of daily 
Indian life. The idealistic notions of 
the school and college days soon receive 
their quietus and the poor man feels 
very miserable and very unhappy and 
he makes others feel the samo on his 
account. 


The third great—and some may re- 
gard this as the greatest—objection is 
that this education does not help us 
to obtain a livelihood consonant with 
the time and labour we have spent on 
our education and that that education 
is of no practical value in the very 
few professions we may be able to 
obtain. This education, by its very 
nature, only fits us for the learned 
professions. The dignity of these pro- 
16591 94 cin only be kept up and | 
success assued therein for those who 
seek them, if they are not over-crowded. . 
When everyone who is being educa- 
ted is edu-ated along uniform lines | 
without consideration being given to. 
his temperament, and when all are 
sent out to squabble and compete for. l 
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| naturally comes to but few and the rest 
| pass their lives in great agony and feel 
embittered at their futile labours of the 
। past in undergoing which they have 
probably shattered their health and 
enfeebled their minds. The modern 
system, to my thinking, thus stands 
condemned. No one can deny the good 
it has done in awakening cur con- 
sciousness, in bringing us in touch with 
the outside world with its vast and 
varied knowledge: but that work is 
over and at the present m: ment itis 
; merely pregnant with evil for our 
future. , W hat then is the remedy? 
Before suggesting my own simple— 
and, I earnesily believe, effective—re- 
medies, I must also state that I am 
not invincible to the gigantic efforts 
‘ that are being put forward by officials 
| and non-officiais in the matter of the 
! over-hauling of Indian education. 
| There is the Report of the Calcutia 
4 Universities Commission and there are 
' also the discussions of the various Uni- 
! versity Re-organisation Committees, It 
' will be seen by the perusal of the pages 
that record the labours of expert edu- 
cationists, that they are more concerned 
| with the governance of education than 
; education itself and that they spend 
; more time in deciding what salaries 
' to pay to the higher professors and 
what authors to patronise than with 
: the students and what wil! be most 
; beneficial for them in life. I, therefore, 
regard all the work done along these 
| lines as wors? than useless. 
I I shall now proceed with my own 
; proposals which I put forward with 
great diffi :erce and with the earnest 
| desire that they may evoke sympathetic 
criticism so that before doing any- 
{ thing else, we may w«ll and. truly lay 
! the foundations of our educational sys- 
| tem and make sure of our own minds. I 
1 ons all start by dividing eucation in its 
three ^ ccorventional—and evidently 
‘suitable divisions: (I) elementary; (2) 
urs and (3) higher. 
I regard itas essential that every 
d every girl in tbe country, 
the years of 5 and 10, should 
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receive elementary education. This, will 
include reading, writing, aritbmetie, 
suitable lessons in cleanliness, morals 
and manual work. At the age of 10 or 
11 this elementary edacation will cease 
and the children of all working classes, 
except those who show particularly 
strong tendencies for further education, 
will go to learn their parents’ trade 
and pass on to their parents’ work. 

(2) Secondary education should extend 
to the ages between 10 cr 11 and 16 or 
17. Cbildren— boys and girls alike— of 
all middle and upper classes along with 
those of the working classes who have 
been found fit for this, will 
now proceed to the secondary stage of 
education. In the first half of this 
period should be taught the ordinary 
secondary courses which include some 
history, some geography, some science, 
some second Janguage, (specially the 
language of one other province), ete. 
As, in my opinion, all education should 
bein the mother-tongue of the person 
to be educated, all this, which is 
not now successfully taught till the 
age of 16 or 17, will be mastered and 
digested by the age of 14. I should 
spend the second half of the period in 
teaching simple and snituble text 
books—psychology, physiology, and 
law. My reasons for these suggestions 
are that psychology, the science of the 
mind, will enable the student to 
uoderstand other minds, sympathise 
will them and protect him from the 
various psychological errors in which 
we constantly fall in sccial and pro- 
fessional life. Ignorance of physiology 18 
a positive danger to s udents attaining 
puberty. Itis at that time that we 
commit much violence upon ourselves: 
A sympathetic education in the student’s 
own physical structure would be à 
great blessing. Law, I recommend, 
because its ignorance is no excuse: 
And it isthe one subject of which no 
education is given at all until one starts 
earning law ह the profession. A little 

Owiedge of this should be given 
cary so that students may know their 
duties and their rights as eitizens ant 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON 


thus be table to procct themselves 
against unwarranted harassment and 
be able to help the state when assis- 
tance is legally demanded. Through- 
out the secondary stage of education, 
the student should be kept habituated to 
manual work cf all sorts, aud should 
be encouraged to take suitable and in- 
expensive physical exercises for the 
proper development of mind and body. 
Heshould be encouraged to adopt a 
hobby—like music, photography, paint- 
ing or something else—so that when 
lonely listless, sorrowstricken or 
fatigued with toil later in life he may 
have something to fall back upon and 
spend an bouror soin gladness which 
might otherwise have gone in anguish. 
After this stage every student should 
be made to decide what he wants to 
do in life. Parents and teachers can 
greatly help him in understanding his 
own temperament and coming to some 
helpful decision. If this process is 
systematically undergone, very few 
men will be left for higher education. 
And this is as it should be. Most will go 
off to learn their own respective trades 
to fit themselves for a successful battle 
in life: they will after afew years of 
apprenticeship, mostly with their 
parents at their parents, own-trade, 
pass on to good and useful citizensbip. 

(3) For higher education will now be 
left those who definitely want to go in 
for learned professions which can only 
he had by higher education—profes- 
sions, for instance, of law, medicine, 
journalism, teaching, etc. There may 
also be some—specially children of 
wealthy men—who want further educa- 
tion for its own sake. When we have 
got this set, we should not (ry to give 
any uniform education any further. 
There should be no intermediate, gra- 
duate and post-graduate education. 
Those who want to be Jawyers shew 
plunge straight away in legal studies 
and be apprenticed with a practising 
lawyer in order to be in touch with 
the practical working of law. So also 
with medicine and other subjects. 
Those, however, who are seeking educa- 
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INDIAN EDUCATION. 77 
tion for its own sake should either 
join one of these professional courses or 
carry on purely literary studies of, 
high order—history, politics, literature 
mathematics, etc. Such different courses 
will also be suitable in educating 
would-be teachers in various branches 
of learning. Iam also strongly of 
opinion that all these higher classes 
should be open to the public so that 
professional people, desiring to get 
sane knowledge of this or that, and 
are able to find time from their daily 
work to come, may be able to get what 
they want. No clucaation authorities 
need he frightenex that their classes 
will be overfull or that all sorts of riff- 
raffs will gather. Struggle for life is so 
hard and so bitter that but few can 
avail themselves of this privilege and 
it should be readily extended. 


There is just one very controversial 
matter which I will touch before 
finishing. Personally I am of opinion 
that there should be co-education all 
through : both the sexes should be 
taught together in ail classes and 
teachers recruited from both sexes as 


well. I know ofno other method of 
teaching chivalry, good manners, 
moral and social culture, moderty, 


self-control, avoidance of vulgar langu- 
age, etc., than co-education. Its possible 
harm is infinitesimal before its more 
probable good. As I have been already 
very long, I shall not try to discuss this 
question further but am quite .willing 
todo so if the editor will permit. 
It is because ] have presumed 
co-education that I have not spoken of 
separate girls' schools and women's 
colleges. I regard elementary edu- 


. cation a3 essential for all girls, higher, 


middle and working classes alike, I. 
regard secondary education as essential 
for all girls of higher and middle classes. 
As I don’t think any girl should be 
married before she is 16, elementary 
and secondary education both are 
possible for her inan unmarried state. 
Most women will marry at this age 
and their, further education wil) 
ae ni 
ftn? 
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naturally. stop. Higher education is 
meant only for such women who, 
married or unmarried, desire to adopt 
a profession or, being  uumarried, 
seek education for ita own sake. I 


Your view of a People's life is colored 
by the window your mind opens out 
upon it. Ten years and more have 
passed since I visited Europe. I went 
there in the spirit of a pilgrim; I 
went as to a shrine of our Common 
Father. Newton, Shakespeare, and 
Darwin are, to my mind, the three 
greatest 


: Creative Geniuses. 
of the West; who would vot honour 
; the birth-place of such world-minds ? 
. I returned to India with greater love 
' for this ancient Land, and with deeper 
i CO EAE of the vital values of 
Vestern life ; and my faith has grown, 
every, day, tbat no nation is an end 
. to itself, that each nation bas its 
' eontributions to make to the common 
| stock of the Human Race. Above al 
| States is Humanity ; and the world’s 
' hope is in loyalty to the Ideal Inter- 
' national. There is a story of a cynic; 
| he found fault with men and things. 
''Why are there so many trees’? he 
> asked his neighbour; ‘they shut out 
AT the view.’ His friend said the trees 
| sheltered the house from the stormy 
sea-breeze and made the place healthy. 
~ | He found fault with his neighbour, 
3! because the latter smoked ! He moved 
| out for a change; he returned after 
le time—with a changed outlook ; he 
et his neighbour; he saw in him 
od i Lanes now. His neighbour did 


smoke, ke , but waScuáfu dali unt Hakkar 88 Gion. Genénads Ruarapehas 
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See no reason why there should be 
Separate arrangements for their edu- 
cation when we are teaching the same 
things. 


WHICH ENGLAND? 
By PROFESSOR VASWAMI, M. A. 


(NOTES OF AN ADDRESS). 


honest in his dealings and above in 
trigue ? Then said the neighbour to 
the man :—" Now you take a positive 
picture of me; now we shall be friends." 
Shall India and England be friends? 
Sball they work together as comrades 
in the one Service of Civilization ? 
Then must each 
Take a Positive Picture. 
of the other. 
Which India ? 


Whick England? 


There is a Humanitarian England; there 


is also an Imperialistic England. To 
the first I glad!y pay the homage of 
my heart; with the second I have, as 
you know, a kean quarrel. Many 
preach Imperial Reconstruction, to-day ; 
they ignore the fact that Imperialist 


England carries on its back many sins; 


it is diplomatic ; itis aggressive ; itis | 


One recalls the 


maummon-worshipper. b 
English 


indictment of an eminent 


| 
| 


rit 


| 


sociologist who spoke of the “ dark, | 


efficient, terrible West.’ Ido not 


propose to speak at length of the sins | 


of Imperialistic England This England 


was,in no small measure, responsible for - 


the blockade of Russia and Germany and 
Austria and Hungary after the War— 
a blockade which meant the death i 
thousands of innocent children, 8 
blockade which was undertaken with 


the ignoble motive of starving 10018 


submission the peoplesof those countrie 


WHICH ENGLAND? 19 


gone through Hell 


under the Allied b'oekade. Think, 
again, of the Treaty of Versailles and 
the iniquitous Turkish  settlemeut. 
Think of the treatment given to Ireland. 
Think of the troubles of the negro in 
Africa ; andin this connection you may 
read Morell's recent book on ths ‘Black 
Man's Burden’, which shows how 
reasonable is the negro’s demand : all 
the negro wants is to retain use of his 


own land and to develop it with 
European aid if necessary, but not 
under European domination. Think 


again of recent events in India. What 
a commentary on Imperialistic England 
is supplied by the Amritsar tragedy : 
And the Hunter Report is another 
evidence of the moral bankruptcy. of 
this England. An Anglo Indian cries 
'Bravo' to General Dyer and wishes 
'there were more of his ilk in the 
country! Another Anglo-Indian regards 
General Dyer's murder of Indians as 
a ‘justifiable homicide? Think, too, 
- 01 the economic policy imperialistic 
England has pursued in India. Digby 
showed by statistics that between 
Plassey and Waterloo almost a thousand 
million pounds passed from India to 
English banks. You know how the 
importation of printed calicces from 
India was prohibited in the interests 
of Lancashire ; you know how heavy 
duties were imposed on cotton goods 
to benefit Lancashire mills; Free 
trade has been most unfair to India ; 
once Indian Jooms supplied the markets 
of Europ» and Asia; once India had 
skilfull artisans and produced fabrics 
of wondrous beauty ; to-day, Indian 
markets are invaded by England; to-diy 
India is poor and song and musie are 
;passing out of the life of the people. 

This imperialistic England stands 
‘opposed to the growing life of the 
Nation, to 

the Young Forces of the World. 


ito’ the idealism of Asia; it is the 
-England of the politicians whose world- 
"view is narrow, whose power is ranged 
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on the side of reaction and exploitation. 
This England we can not admire ; this 
England we must oppuse. But there 
is another England, an England seeking 
after the Christ-ideal ; this England we 
would be friends with; this England 
can help us much. Imp-rialistic England 
is in the Hust and in Ireland ; bat on 
the English soil England behaves 
differently, and appreciates some of the 
great values of life. Two of these I 
would invite your attention to as 
essential to the development of our 
own life. And the first is love of 
social progress- I would ask every one 
to study with care England's 


Social Programmes, 


its institutions of social amelioration, 
its efforts to improve the condition of the 
deat, the dumb, the bliad, the child, the 
woman, the labourer, the agriculturist ; 
England’s social programmes should 
help us in our task to grapple with the 
socio—economic problems of modern 
India. Then there is England's passion 
for freedom. English history and poli- 
tics, English poetry and literature, Hng- 
lish culture and civilization are charged 
with a mighty: passion for national 
freedom ; this passion I would ॥58ए6 - 
you pour on your aspirations. and 
activities in daily life. This EB gland, : 
a lover of freedom, gave Shelter to 
Kossuth, the Austrian ,patriot,—to . 
Mzziui, the Italian emancipator,—*o, 
Kropotkin, the Russian revolutionary ; 
this England, the mother of parliaments, . 
is worthy of all admiration; and I 
ask you to pay your tribute to this 
England by helping the struggle for 
national freedom in this country. Kp, 
Has India nothing to give to help. 
England and Europe to help the life of | 
the West? .Which India? There is 
the Anglicised India, aping the md 
diplomatic, educated more in the head. 
than in the heart. There is the India 
of the tourists who, oftener than not, - 
have tricd to make Indias i ly. 
Thus a recent visitor, Mr. Arc ES 
speaks of the ‘inhuman snobbery of - 


> 
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éaste’ in this country, forgetting that 
thére are vicious class distinctions in 


England als»; h» has a fling at the 
misery of married wonie: in India, 
forgettingthat there aredivorces and 


bigamy in Hogland als»; only during 
the last twelve mouths there wereas 
many as %,0J0 cases of bigamy before 
the law-courts in England, and no 
fewer than 25,090 persons were iuvoived 
in them. Neither the anglicised 
Indian nor the Hurop2an tourist looks 
into the 
Soul of India. 


India’s soul is reflected in her literature, 
her art, her philosophy, her religious 
ideals, her prophets of the Ideal. The 
inspiration of them all is the vision ol 
the worll-whole; Buddha named it 
vishvamiitri—the Love for All; anl 
this ‘visva’ of the Indian poet and sage 
refers not simply t» humanity but also 
to lower animals and nature. Fellow: 
ship with the Universe is the funda- 
mental nots of the Indian Ideal. Sucha 
fellowship, necessarily, means reverence 
for man as man, reverence for 
humanity. Above the nations and 
States is humanity :—suci is the faith of 
India. It is the faith which the world 
needs piteously at this hour. With 
faith in Humanity; Jadia has also 
believed in sacrifice as the basis of 
Society. ‘There is no time or I would 
give you illustration after illustration 
to indicate how in Hindu sociology 
sacrifice is recognis:d to be the funda- 
mental principle of the family, the 
samaj, the punchayat, the state. Society 
rests on force, said Sorel, the philoso- 
pher of Syndicalism. Is it a wonder 
the nations of Europe had been busy 
increasing their armaments? Is it a 
wonder revolts break ou‘, again and 
again, in the West? The world-var 
was simply a culmina ioa of a long. 
drawn process arising out of the view 
that Society rests on force. 'The soul 
of India bas said through the ages :— 


^ 
“$6 
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The law of social order and evolution 
is sacrifice. Man, says Europe, is a 
fighting animal ; this fighting spirit 
it has carried in its conquüests | its 
comnierce has led to wars ; the very 
‘internationalism’ of its labour is based 
on the idea of capital versus labour 
and leads to class-wars. Passion for 
freedom itself needs to be disciplined 
by a vision of humanity. Social pro- 
grammes will not help much if they 
be not inspired by a spirit of sacrifice. 
The vision of humanity will cure 
Europe of its imperialisms, and self- 
sacrifice, not violence, should be the 
organising force of the peoples’ life 
alike in Hast and West. India has 
borne witness throuzh the ages to the 
Vision Human and the Law of Sacrifice. 
Therefore I ask you to have reverence 
for humanity in yvur passion for 
nationa] freedom ; therefore I ask you to 
make sacrifice i 


The Movlng Spirit 


of your social programmes. Hate and 
violence and strife will not help us in 
the mighty struggle for national self- 
realization. The basis of progress is 
not force, but sacrifice. The Voice 
has gone abroad, the voice of an ancient 
people longing to be free. Nationalism 
has come high ; and in this 
land, torn by conquest, time on time, 


ancient | 


the Mother's voice is heard again, and | 


the people separated long have come 
together under the leadership, not of 
this politician or that, but of the Mother 
who has lived through the long-dead 
days, the Mo:her who is Eternally 
Alive. . We are come together 
that wemay attin throurh self- 
renuncation Out of the Heart of 
Sacrifice, says an ancient 


scripture, sprang the universe; and I | 
out of the 


believe profoundly that 
sacrifice of the young will spring a new 
India that would be a ‘Teacher l 
Humanity, a servant of God, « 
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“RENDER UNTO CEASAR THR 


THINGS LHAT ARE CEASAR'S” 


Great Disappointment of Christianity In India. 


BY PANDIT OHAND NARAYAN ZUTSHI, M.R A.S., ASST. EDITOR, THE *HITAYADA;" 
NAGPUR. 


"Under this heading I have tried in 
this short article to set-forth what 
appears to me to have been the attitude 
of Christian Missionaries in India 
towards Indian politics, how far India 
stands in need of Curistianity to-day 
and to enumerate the causes which 
contribute.l to their estraugement from 
fostering and sympathising with thepo- 
litical aspirations of the Indian people. 
I have chosen this title because I 
believe that the injunction of the 
Master does not mean that there are 
hard and fast distinctions between reli- 
gion and polities, that one is entirely 
outside the pale of the otheror that 
there is something in it which prevents 
a missionary from being a politician. 
In an ideal state the influence of reli- 
gion in moulding man’s conduct in 
every department of life is great and 
far-reaching, and that religion sweetens 
the cap of human misery and robs 
life of its rigour and hardship is at 
the same time undeniable. ‘Even the 
fundamental doctrines of the religions 
of the world are the basic principles 
of polities. Do not the religions of the 
world stand for the Fatherhoid of 
God and the Brotherhood of man, for 
absolute justice and fairness? And is 
Christianity an exception to these 
general principles of world religions ? 
There is certainly no divorce between 
religion and politics and if Christian 
Missionaries have failed’ to stand up 
for Christ in India and missed a good 
many opportunities of doing so in 
politics, it is certainly nt wrong 
to Say that they have belied their 
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past history in Europe and thei 

mission in India. The Rev. N. Macni© 

says io his pamphlet-WAR AND RELI 

GION-regarding the purpose of religion 

"[t is not meant to serve a decorative, 
purpose in ourlives. It is not meant 

merely to apply a certain amount of, 
balm to the inevitable wounds of exis. 
tence. It is not meant to be an opiate 

that deceives us with an imaginary. 
comfort while the evils of the world, 
go uneffected. If that is what it ig, 
then it is sham, and we had better 
discard it altogether Religion embodies, 
the highest ideals of a man’s life and: 
summons him to their realization. If. 
our religion does less than that—if, on 

the one hand, it is content with an aim 

less than the very highest, and if, on 

the other, it submit to any compromise 

in the realization of that aim and 

acquiesces in the acceptance of a lower. 
level of life then itisa failure anda. 
hypocrisy.” Do not then the highest 
ideals of life include politics which 

religion sets before us? Let Christian. 
Missionaries answer this. The part. 
that the ‘home’ of Christianity has. 
played in the politics of the world is 
such that no buman hand can erase. 
from the piges of history and no human , 
memory can ever forget. [t is impossSi- - 
ble to disassociate from the Christian 
Church of Europe the service of ini- 
tiating tbe peoples of Europe into oul " 
doctrines of political agitation and ideal . 
of Government, which it has ren- 
dered to the cause of western countries | 
In India the Christian Mis Tl 
aries have deliberately stood aloof fro. E 


iqoeng 
- 2 


Rt eun. 


| 
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the currents of political life and 
remained carefully wrapped up in a 
sort of religious cotton-wool lest they 
should catch the sacreligious cold of 
politics. I don’t mean to belittle in 
any way the great work they have 
one in other spheres of Indian life, 
ut at the same time I cannot bring 
myself to believe that they have in 
any way contributed directly to the 
‘national conscicusness which young 
India has begun to feel to-day, and 
this is what I regard as the great dis- 
appointment of Christianity in India. 
But what has all this been due to? 
Iam inclined to think that the 
autocratic and business-like instincts 
which they inherited from their prede- 
cessors—the official and the trader class 
of Englishmen-are responsib'e for their 
lukewarm attitude towards Indian 
Pop tice: the one kept them at a distance 
rom the people and the other made them 
88)] religion like a commodity. Then the 
Missionaries failing to realise the truth 
and force of the proverb that *example 
is better than precept,' failed to win the 
hearts of the people. They did 
not impress them by personal example 
but tried to impress them by preaching 
their impracticabe ethics to the masses, 
holding out the prospects of the unseen 
world and condemning the grandeur 
ok worldly existence, aud like the 
Papo always soaring up in 
igher atmosphere neglected to know 
the. common life of the people below 
with all their untold misery and pover- 
ty, much les8 cared to ameliorate their 
wretched condition. This state of things 
could not be redeemed and their task 
rendered smootb owing perhaps to 
their ignorance of vernaculars which 


they for long neglected to Jearn and 
which may to some extent account for 
their apathy to this abject side of Indian 
life. You een how far an alien 
political dcmination has to answer for 
rig under ar of the multitudes 
toiling under it, never disturbed their 
thou le far from it their strict 


| religious neutrality shocked the Indian 
people andc-wddele, 
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the Indians and the Europeans rather 
than helped the two communities to 
realise that their is no difference 
between them in the eye of God and 
that they are but the off-shoots of the | 
same parental stock. 


These were in brief the various causes 
why the Ohristian Missionaries failed 
to endear themselves to the raasses in: 
India. What India wants from 
Christianity to-day are example and 
not principles. The days for making 
this man or tbat man read the Bible 
or go to the church are over, and with 
the close of the great war Europe has — 
begun to feel the throbbings of that 
religions pulse which was in danger 
of ceasing to beat at all; so that Chris- 
tianity is once more the religion of the 
Saviour Jesus, but with a new vision. 
of her bounden duty towards India— 
her comrade—in—arms—the duty 
of working out side by side with the 
Indians the era of reconstruction 
inaugurated in India to-day, upon the 
success of which depends the physical, 
moral and spiritual salvation of India. 
India wants men like Mr. O. F. 
Andrews to join ber ranks tor working 
out that salvation, and happy will be 
the signs of the times if more and more 
men endowed with that new-born 
vision of human service are forthcom- 
ing to join us from the ranks of 
Christianity which so far India stands . 
in need of. Let us then close with the 
prayer. 

‘God give us men, A time like this | 
demands; 
Great hearts, strong minds true 
and willing hands; f 
Men whom the lust of office does - 
not kill; " 
Men whom the spoils of office can - 
not buy; m 
Men who possess opinions and र 
will; 15 


Men who have honour; men Who 
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THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 


(BY MR. NIRANJAN DAs, BAR.-AT-LAW). 


How is it that one nation is strong, 
healthy and hardy and another weak, 
infirm and feeble? Why is-it that 
the people of one are active and energe- 
tic while those of another, slack and 
sluggish? Whatis the reason that one 
nation is especially fitted to rule while 
its neighbour is for ever doomed to sla- 
very? Fir an answer to these questions 
that so often strike us we have to look to 
more than one direction. There are 
many things that go to make a nation 
great and strong, for instance its ancient 
history with the traditions of the land, 
the climate, the habits and diet of its 
people. It will not be possible ina 
Short article like this to do justice to 
more than one of these considerations. 

The modern diet is of a very complex 
nature. It starves both rich and poor. 
It has been estimated that about ten 
millions of people in Great Britain 
and Ireland are underfed and it is not 
so much for poverty as from igno- 
rance and wrong choice of foods. For 
food there may be plenty but it will 
notfeed your constitution unless it is 
of the right sort. In Dr Bell’s opinioa 
there are more deaths and greater 
lbodily suffering due to over feeding, 
ithan to all the diseases put together. 
(0f course India must be excluded 
from this estimate. But here too 
dyspepsia, gout and rheumatism are 
wery common in rich classes and these 
mredue in nine cases at least out of ten 
tio too much food and too little exer- 
cise. The greater part of the present 
diaily diet is new to the human con- 
sititution. Within a century millions 
Inave added largely to the variety 
aind richness of their fare. The use of 
preservatives, adulterants, alcoholics, 
narcotics and stimulants bas increased 
beyond all precedent. The mysterious 
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and elaborate concoctions of the pro- 
fessional chef have ruined many a 
stomach. The activity of the brain has 
largely superseded the activity of the 
body. The sedentary habits and indoor 
life have caused untold misery. All 
these and more have conspired to cut 
short the life of man within the 
present decade. Scientific inquiry and 
even common observations have shown 
a whole series of disastrous ailments 
due entirely to mistaken habits in 
the modern dietary. There is no 
worthier object for one to pursue than 
the bodily and spiritual health of the. 
nation. This can only be done by: 
teaching our youngmen and students’ 
the sound health principles before they 
sail out into the broad ocean of life's 
work. The nation that permits its- 
children to grow pale and timid will. 
Soon cease to exist however good and. 
strong the education—for a workman. 
may have excellant tools but what 
if his arms Jack strength and hia. 
vi-ion clearness. “The human race is 
ill" says a great man *and the world. 
which is a paradise but by men conver: . 
ted into a hospital is seen and judged | 
through the eyes of an invalid." Most, 
of the nations of the world have in-. 
creased in riches and yet instead of the . 
increase in health aud strength that. 
should have been the natural result, we . 
find jus& the opposite—a proportionate 
deterioration in health and happiness. » 
With all its material prosperity, condi- 
tions have changed for the worse even in — 
England and America. In Germany. 
only 54 per cent of the youngmen called — 
forarmy service were found physically 
fit and if figures be calculated for this | 
last great war the percentage would be: 
much less still. ERAS 


human race. 


o —N 
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The diet of the ancient peoples was 
extremely simple. Their mode of 
living was simpler still and yet they 
gave out with this the highest that is 
in human philosophy and know- 
ledge. This is what a poet has said of 
the ancients. 


- “Soft acorns ‘were their first and 

» ; chiefest food, 

And these red apples that adorn the 

i l wood. 

The nerves that joined their limbs 

were firm and strong. 

Theirlife was healthy and their age 

was long. 

till saw them in 
their prime, 

They wearied e'en the wings of measur- 

ing time." 


Returning years 


The vegetable diet if property pre- 
pared is admittedly more simple than 
any other known to human kind. 
Leaving aside the deeper considerations 
of tender regard for life as sung in the 
‘Light of Asia’ flesh food even 
otherwise is not conducive to more 
happiness or greater strength to the 
“Cyrus who raised Persia 
from an obscure rude colony into one 
of the most powerful and splendid 
Empires the world ever saw who per- 
formed more extraordinary marches, 
fought more battles won more extra- 
ordinary victories and exhibited more 
personal powers and bodily power 
of effort and endurance than almost 
any other general who ever lived, 
subsisted from childhocd on the sim- 
plest and plainest diet of vegetable 
food and water and the Persian soldiers 
who went with him through al] his 
career of conquest strictly adhered to 
the same simplicity of vegetable diet 
throughout the whole of their heroic 
course." “So far as bodily strength 
and voluntary endurarce are Consider- 
ed" says Grabam “the Roman soldier 
was far the most powerful and heroic 
in Rome’s earlier days when he sub- 
sisted on bis simple vegetable food." 
And this is how Russel accounts for 
-he fall of Rome ‘the diszusting feast- 


ing and Jicentiousness, 
spent in banquets of animal corpses 
and cruel delicacies, the spoiling of 
the people by free distribution of corn, 
the expulsion of the yeomen and 
peasantry from the Jand, the gross 
luxury and demoralisation which took 
the place of the old simple Roman life 
certainly affronted the wholesome forces 
of nature and bappily for the world 
Rome in her opulence was doomed to 
perish.” 

The diet in the middle ages was not 
very much different. In the reign of 
Henry VII in England, fresh butcher's 
meat was never eaten even by gentle- 
men attendant on a great earl except 
between midsummer Michaelmas. The 
mass of labourers lived on bread veget- 
tables and gruel and tilla century ago the 
English Jabourers remained vegetarians. 
But within the next hundred years 
the consumption of meat in London 
became twiceas large and has steadily 
increased. Young in his ‘Tour in 
Ireland’ says—* When I sce the people 
ofa country with well formed, vigorous 
bodies and their cottages swarming with 
children, when I see their men athletic 
and their women beautiful I know not 
how to believe them  subsisting on 
unwholesome focd.” At that time 
potatoes and milk were the only food 
of the Irish peasantry. In the eighteenth 
century Dr. Johnson was surprised to 
find men living wellon the grain 
which was food for horses in England. 
Lord Elibank then pointed out to 
him that on that oaten fare England 
preduced the finest borses and Scotland 
the finest men. | 


the fortunes 


Some of the races and classes have! 
shown exceptional strength. Th®! 
enumeration of these go to show that} 
of the seventy-two classes of person’! 
who have shown exceptional strength} 
endurance and health sixty-one were 
practically vegetarian and only thirteen y 
more cr Jess, mostly less, carnivCrousj 
The highest degree of national activity) 
in the modern world is shown by the) 
Japanese with a diet of rice, E 
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THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 


some fish. Ancient 
Egyptian pyramid 


vegetables and 
Persian soldiers, 
builders, Judas and his army, travellers 


in the east, Athletic 
solders, ancient Egyptians, ancient 
Britons, Lancashire Jabourers, Spanish 
soldiers, Bavarian Highlanders Russian 
grenadiers, the Arabs, the Himalayans 
and the Sikhs are further examples of 
these races and communities who 
entirely or mostly live on vegetable 
diet and all these- are known for their 
strength. 

. Nor is the effect of this diet limited 
tothe bodily strength. It claims as 
wellsome of the finest brains in the 
world. Sir Isaac Newton. Shelley, 
Garibaldi, Benjamin Franklin, Count 
Tolstoi, General Booth, Edison, Maeter- 
Jinck and Wagner and nearer home 
Tilak and Gandhi are examples of the 
capacity for mental labour which a 
vegetarian diet maintains. Dr. John 
Hunter, Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. 
Parkes areafew of the many distin- 
guished medica] authorities who are 
convinced of the superiority of 
vegetarian diet. But why depend on 
human testimony. The Almighty God 
the creator of all did not create man 
fitted for anima] diet. Our teeth show 
it beyond any doubt. The natural 
food of man is not therefore meat. 
There is nothing to recommend its 
Strength, endurance, intellect, hygiene 
humanity; all these favour vegetarian- 
ism. But it will be contended that it is 
not for these that people do usually 
eat meat. More than 90 per cent consult 
their palate only when deciding which 


Greece, ‘Roman 
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diet to take and they care not whether 
it is good, bad or wicked.'l'his however 
is not an insurmountable diffculty. $ 
Those who have been in London an 
have cared to step into the Eusta 
Miles Restaurant will bear me ou 
that it is as easy to have a variety anda 
taste in vegetarianism as is in th 
other dietary. So if it be found essential 
to discard the plain cooking it is bette 
to resort to the lesser cf the two evils 
and have what we may call meat dishes] 
in vegetables—thus defrauding -oum 
palates but not our conscience. Say 
Ovid. | ; i : 
“OQ mortals from your fellow’s blood. 

abstain 
a foo 


While laboured gardens wholesom 
herbs produc 
And teeming vines afford their gene 
ous juit 
Nor tardier íruits of cruder kin 
But tamed with fire or nellowe 
by the fro: 
While kine to pails their distend 
odders bri 
redolent 
T sprin 
While earth not only can your nee 
supp) 
But, Javish of her store, provides for 
luxe 


And bees their honey 


r 
A guiltless feast administers. witha 
And without blood is prodigal boc 


. fred 
rox". 


hr cum 

74. (Scene. —The Forest and the Hermit's 
91 cottage. Hermit steps out, he looks all 
| @l around in amazement and then looks 


Hermit. 


; Wonder of wonders this, oh holy 


Bramh 

"Great are the mysteries, sacred and 
i deep 
"Only an hour ago my Jight was 
1 blinded 
| And dark the road in which I grop 
" ing went 
earth 


| To Thee all praise, oh God of 
t and heaven, 
Thine was the blindness, thine too is 
E the light. 
. (Enter messengers) 
Messenger 
dail unto thee, great King, Dyumatsen 
cattered thy foes, judgment bas fall’ 
at Jast 
Long and in silence have thy people 
waited 
Return—thy throne, thy people call 
i a thee back 
Wife (who has meanwhile 
1300. steppedout of the cottage.) 
adl Glory to Thee, oh great God of our 
fathers, 
"Wonders indeed has this day brought 
. o us. 
Hard are the Fates, but the power 
i that guideth 
Worketh for good. therefore glory to 
BM m 
| Prepare we for worshi But where 
90 Taena Bio (he children? 
! Never before were they absent so late 
er Savitri and Shatyaban ) 
Hermit 
ome, my children to home and 
= to parents, 


T We 
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SAVITRI, A DARAMA. 
vis | By Miss. A. C. ALBERS. 
a Aot V. 


But is not your hour on this day 
somewhat Jate ? 

(To Savitri.) 
Why did our daughter go into the 


forest? 
She never had made that request 
before? 

Shatyaban 
My father, let mespeak for her 
Savitri 
W ould be too modest far to tell thee 
all 
The Fates' decree hung heavily upon 
me 
And thou hadst never seen thy son 
again, 
But for this heavnly jewel, this, thy 
daughter 


W ho followed bravely and delivered 
The curse hung deeps; I fell a prey to 


Yama 
Butlo there shone a light. Savitri 
came, 
She followed bravely into Death's cold 
chambers 
And would have followed to the ven. 
en 
But that her virtues shone like 


brilliant, sunlight. 
And drovethe messengers of Yama to 
flight 
And when he came in person for to 
claim me 

Savitri's holy love, her virtues all 
Her piety, her heaven-born devotion 
All these shone forth in one trans- 
cending light 
Till Yama marvelled and stood all 
n defeated 
be woman's holiness o'erpowered 
Death 
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And more, her angel presence so 
o’erawed him. 


He saw in her the light of heav’n 


itself, 
He granted her three wishes. Their 
fulfilment 
Is certainty; Yam’s promise cannot 
ail. 
To thee will be restored eyesight and 
kingdom 

And to Ujjaina will be born an heir 

Hermit 

I stand amazed. Bramha to Thee be 
I glory 
For Thou alone couldst grant thig 
gift to me, 
Boon of my life, my holy, heav'n- born 
daughter, 
Among the highest Devis was her 
place 
A shining star within the heav'nly 
mansions 


Ere she descended to the earth andme. 
Behold, my son, restored to me my 
eyesight 

God’s own pure sky and varth are 
mine again 

these gifts against the 
greater blessing 

To see my children you, before me 
stand 


(Pointing to Messengers.) 
And these the men that brought to 
p me the message 


But small 


That  Dyumatsena's Kingdom is 
$ restored 
The throne waits my return, my foes 

are fallen 


(He clasps his hands and looks 
upward.) 


Glory, God of my fathers, unto Thee 
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But I am old, I feel my bod 
And the ascetic's life has claimed me 
Jong. 
Nor more for me to rule a state, a 
people, 
1 yield these dutics unto thee, my son 
Go and ascend the thronethy fathers 
hallowed 


And be, as they were, wise and just 
and kind. $ 

And thou, my holy daughter my 
Sav, | 
Gosit beside thy husband on the $ 

throne, 


No nobler woman yet was Raja’a 
consort, 

He wants thee in the duties of hist 

state M 

For if a man would noble deed, M 
accomplisy, 


He needs a woman's hand upon his 
brow 


Lend unto him thy starborn aspiraz; 
i lon 

Thy heav’n-born soul shall guide him 

at such 

When’ most he needs a friend and a 
wise counsellor 

For know I well thy virtues roi 

al 


Thou hast thy.strength beyond, all. 
mortals pro 

And woman is to man the higher sc 
Her will and thoughts contain 

a mighty pe 
And this I see and understand i 
One holy woman's prayers can 
Withstand the Fates and Sm 


Dain! 


s P ^ 
~ Í. - ae 
t: m i 


f 
! ame ya 
* peed jet 
it bewolici 
c E iani | -— 
pe || As I see woman I do not see her as a 
parcel carried by a man but as a 
woman radiant with health and happi- 
ness in full sunlight, her skirts flowing, 
swaying lightly and gently in the breeze 
| aS she walks, her silver anklets light 
and !oose that they do not fall: her 
head protected by the parcel which she 
bears, so easily, so gracefully. 

| ‘Be that parcel, that she bears, the man 
! and his grumbtes, or the child and his 
| J; tears or the worid and its woes, she is 
toy ever patient and smiling. 

C In this picture, I know her deserving 
ere Pictures I know her free. 

e is not of the rich nor is she poor 
but she hasa wealth of smiling grace 
EU herein Jigs her freedom? Sh 
r PE w wherein lies her freedom e 
is.a ES ot herself and live with- 
the galling restrictions placed upon 
y the man, humiliating as they 


in 
her b 
,Beem.  — 
| Ihave asked,if woman with her lust 
11500 of gold, her ornaments, her finery is 
ied) free ? If woman with her books and her 
a3)! white veil swathing her is free. 
| She may be or she may not: either 
Fish, mày be a s'ave: if she that loves her 
yal! books cannot Jay them aside for active 
ad! work or meditation, then is shea fond 
ii she who wears fine gold mea- 
ife, her joy by i's presence, 
also is a bond-slave, if she 
ounce for the honor and puri- 
wn soul. 
an free, that places upon her 
ictions not to bs herself, if she has 
to heal or to teach. 
free, that when trouble comes 
wishes to visit a distant country 
ould cast his burden from him and 


pe 


eave hor lyingcondhR ahone Olt hu BaBiectiod BRE IRARRRAL wen, 
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THE PARABLE OF THE PAROEL. “DESERVING WOMAN OR 
Bent -. UNDESERVING, MAN. PART II. 


BY “SHANTI DEVI.” 


ental home? Whatof his education if 
he has not learnt discipline to meet a 
woman a3 a comrade, but thinks it ne- 
cessary to beat her into subjection, 
when she has a will of her own and 


does not lie still crushed in the 
parce]. 
A woman is free to be a saint. Aye! 


She may not take money for a service 
rendered, she is not free to “trust our 
honour" “man’s honour," we feel dis- 
honoured if our sister or wife works for 
money. 
.How then is she different from a 
Slave. She may be thrown aside, she 
may be beaten. She wears her shackles 


.with dignity, she hides her feelings 


and within the compass set by man- 
made laws, she is free. Why is the 
man's dignity not hurt to think she 
may suffer, she may be crushed, her 
body wrenched and torn by the desire | 
for an outlet for her soul. ° "à : 


If she has found the spirit of Trath 
she is free. Aye! So [I behold the 
woman of India, but she is not poor 
neither is she very rich. : 

The man is he free? . Has he. found 
the Spirit of Truth; है 

The free souls were Mira Bai, Sita, 
Gautama Buddha, but they were free in 
spite of man’s restriction, man's injus- 
tice; they found their escape into the 
larger world of service. Gautama 
Buddha, found his way out leaving 
wife and child sleeping to return after 
many years, to give his message to “| — 
world. = 


Man has used this history selfishly 
for his own ends. But the spirit of 
ot 


PARABLE OF THE PARCEL. 


Even as drones that perish after a 
small service rendered shal] man be 
who misuses the soul of the woman 
either in the person of his wife, his sis- 
ter, his mother or even the woman of his 
own nature. 

A woman may not serve for money! 

Why if it is an ideal, why set woman 
in a pedestal alone, and you her hus- 
band, her fatherin-law, her brother, 
why d» you not follow this ideal. 
. Why do you not place your sons, 
your grandsons in the Gurukula, to have 
the ideal of poverty, chastity, and obed- 
10108 set before them, and to learn its 
Simpiricity, its truth. The Spirit of 
Truth is not with you, you are two- 
pointed, have a double vision druok 
with your owa im portanca. 

But to return, if women or men are 
obedient, becaus» of the fixeds laws they 
Cannoi escape as Indian, 
free? Place them ia the position of the 
Western man or woman, this is the 
tes; of your teachiny, can he or she 
bear the strain, will he or she remain 
pure; place them in contact 
money, will they use it wisely discreet- 
ly or parsisnoniously,sinkiag the ship 
for an annas worth of tar, in 
words will the baby die for want of 


care, Or the woman fail fur want 
of knowledge of fresh air and 
exercise. 


'I see the great grandmothers of the 
present generation living their lives of 
simple service, vital with the uncons- 
‘cious use of all their faculties, swaying 
a big household; leading the women to 
bathe at the rivor, to praise, to sing 
those words of wisdom, may be unable 
to'read or to understand but somehow 
‘unconsciously drawing down peace and 
plenty by their simple faith. ‘heir 
know! dge of buying aud cooking, their 
ability to barter, their abitity with its 
A wealth of joy to spin aud 
weave and sew garments for the house- 
hold. Within her domain she wasa 
guiding star, a beacon-light, léading men 
on to activities and children to praise 
and pleasure. 


are they ' 


with | 


other ` 
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Unbind yourselves, let yourselves 
free. The foremost peopleof all nations 
are recognizing this, the true freedom 
to be masters of one self, to be “captain 
of one's soul.” j 


This transcendent teaching of the 
*Bhavadgita"" “The Song Celestial, of 
Ed win Arnold isthe key to the position. 

* Yet,it may chance, 

O son of Kunti! that.a goverued mind 
Shall some time feel the sense-storms 

sweep and. wrest. 
Strong self-control by the roots. Let 
| him regain 


His kingdom! Let him conquer 
ai and sit 

On “ME” intent. That man alone is 
~. Wisel 

Who keeps the mastery of himself. 
s ) '. If one 

Ponders oa objects of the sense, there 
~ (springs 

Attraction; from attraction grows 
) desire, 


Desire flames to fierce passions, pas- 
sion, breeds 
memory all 
— betrayed 
Lets noble purpose go, and saps the 


Recklessness ; then the 


mind, 

Till purpose, mind, and man are all 
_ undone. 

But if one deals with objects of the 
sense 

Not loving and not hating, making 
- them 

Serve his free soul, which rests ser- 


SOT 4 
Lo ! such a man cumes to RO in ded : 
And, out of that tranquility — all 


Theend and healing of his ea 


"Nor hath he knowledge 6 
How grows serenity? ands 


> a 


90 
. Whence shall he hope for happiness? 
sagi 2 The mind 
- That gives itself to follow shows of 
sense 


P 
| 


" 


‘of E 


H £ 


Seeth its helm of wisdom rent away, 
And like a ship in waves of whirl- 
wind, drives 

To wreck and death. Only with him, 
great Prince. 

Whose senses are not swayed by 
things of sense 

Only with him wbo holds his mast- 
x ery, 
Shows wisdom perfect. What is 
hl midnight-gloom 
- To unenlightened souls shines wake- 
- ful day 

what seems as 
wakeful day 

Is known for night, thick night of 
ignorance 
Such is the 
Saint! 

Yea! whose shaking off the yoke of 
: flesh 
- Lives lord, not servant of his Jnsts, 
set free 

From pride, from passion, from the 
sin of **Selt" 


To his clear gaze: 


To his true-seeing eyes. 


Tranquility! 


Toucheth O Pritha’s 
f Son! 
' That isthe state of Brahm! There 


rests no dread 


When that last step is reached! Live 
it where he will 


. Die when he may, such passeth from 


al), ’plaining, 


To blest Nirvana, with the G ds, 


attaining. 


‘ . Thus woman is free and uncomplain- 
‘ing in her home, but to break the shack- 
‘les of the man, she must rise and show 
him true freedom. 
‘of the way of the world, the way of the 


Not in the foilowing 


[E हैक, but in aloneness, all on -ness. 


sity of desire, that recognizes ali 
paths on the road to purity, the need 
health and wealth. for oneself, the 


me need one's brother's need whether 


fhe be one’s blood brother or the brother 


Amis 


of 
Service. 
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the bracelet or the brother of 


Again the “Song Celestial” saysi— 
No man can, scape from act 
By shunning action: nay, and none 
shall come 
renouncements unto per- | 
fectness. 
Nay,and no jot of time, at any time, 


By mere 


Rests any actionless; his nature's | 
law 
Compels him, even unwilling, into | 
act | 
[For thought isact in fancy.] He | 
who sits | 
Suppressing all the instruments of | 
flesh | 
Yet in his idle heart thinking on 


them, : 
Plays the inept and guilty hypocrite? . 
But he who, with strong body, | 
serving mind: 
Gives up his mortal powers to worthy | 


work, 
Not seeking gain, Arjuna! Such an 
one | 
Is honourable. Do thine allotted — 
task. 


Work is more excellent, than idleness | 

The body's life proceeds not, lacking 
work. 

There isa task of holiness to do, 

Unlike world-binding toil, which 
bindeth not 

The faithful soul ; such earthly amiy ; 
0 


| 
i 
| 
Free from desire, and thou shalt well 
perform 
Thy Heavenly purpose. 
; But if one eaís 
rendering 10 
kirdly Heaven 
steals from 
his world." 
The question is not whether a woman 
should accept money or not: even as 
man, she needs to give to the à 
those inestimable qualities sbe has, 
delicacy, patience, quickness of thought, 
her vision of beauty, apart from cruelty, 
her innate love of creation which Can- 
ia p T 


fruits of the earth, 


No gift of toil, that thief 


FROM MY DIARY. 


make the world a garden of myrtle and 
roses. 

She will not leave the world as she 
has found it, she wil] have added to its 
grace ahd charm. 


Give her the things you feel necess- 
ary for men, education, art, music, the 
Science of healing, not the science of 
destruction. And shall she not 
serve her nation and the world with 
a purer vision of loveliness? Who can 
steal from her her purity but the man 
who regards her asa snare, a trap set 
to oh, him, the man who calls himself 
free and yet who cannot govern him- 
self to share her God-given glory. 


91 


Restriction is the father of rebellion, 
the tear of rebellion causes restriction. 
There is no rebellion, where there is 
fr.edom and how can freedom be com- 
patible with restriction. 


We are all free to soar beyond the 
trammels of the world, the net we put 
about our feet to bind us to earth. 

There is» no restriction in being true 
and without truth there is no being. 

*Having freedom" ‘to do we find. our. 
own true being, a governed and a gov-. 
erning body. : p i 

So shall India and England go 
and be governed. 


ern 


FROM MY DIARY. 


By MR. MANMOHANRAI H. DESAI, LONDON. 


23rd April 1920. 


From Belgium to Paris. 


Belgium has been one of the most 
interesting countries for the effect of 
landscape, I have hither to passed thro’. 
From Essehen on my way to Antwerp, 
we passed thro’ a beautifully green and 
richly luxuriant country. Everywhere 
round on both sides of the railway 
track, could be seen numbers of small 
plots of Jand under intensive culture. 
The trees and the green meadows and 
flowering shrubbage in the full beauty 
of spring-time radiated to the human 
heart a beauty such as nature alone 
‘can impart. The country abounded in 
llovely sylvan villages, rich in the glory 
cf their pleasant woods, lovely meadows 
and delightful villas. White flowers 
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added to the charm and prettiness of 
the general landscape. I remembered 
the lines of Robert Bridges:— 3i 
Spring goeth all in white, 
Crowned with milk-white May $. 
In fleecy flocks of light 941 9t FORI 
O'er heaven the white clouds stray; ' 
White butterfiies in the air : ६.8२ 
White daisies prank the ground p | 
The cheery and hoary pear = i 
Scatter their snow around. qiio 
It was a pretty landscape, ४. स्लो pn 
green reflecting delicate colours under — 
a shady sky. Pretty houses and villas - 
reared up their heads here, there, and 


stones set in well-kept gardens an 


.every where, and sparkled like pee 


| 


j 


‘lying round about. 


E'S _ 
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lovely parks. Sometimes a radiant sun 
would shine on the green of the earth 
ihro' the haze of a fog and give the 
distant horizons a dream-like appear- 
nce. Nature was superb in its charming 
ouches of flowering trees, lovely lawns, 
| razing cattle and undulating outlines 

f environment. The buildings, tho’ 
often small, were artistic and beautiful 
iu the diversity of their designs. 

From Fiegnies onwards, however, we 
found the French country, arid, flat, 
dull and uninteresting. But a few miles 
ahead from St. Quentin we had now 
entered the battlefields between the 
Somme and. the Aisne which formed 
the German front during the battle of 
the Marne towards Paris upto Geil in 
the year 1916-17. St. Quentin was 
utterly destroyed. Nota huse seemed 
to stand whole. The station was now 
housed in a temporary wooden shade. 
Here, there and everywhere houses 
with broken walls, destroyed roofs, 
and broken windows stood gaping in 
solitary despair and desolation at their 
woeful condition. They seemed..like 


. mad men staring vacantly at the skies 


to remember something which had en- 
tirely disappeared out of their life and 
mind. In miserable loneliness and 
forlorn insanity, they appeared to 
Stare at the firmaments for a ray of 
Light, a word of Hope from the Father 
of the world. And thesame gloomy 
and oppressive spirit pervaded villages 
after villages now heaps of ruin and 
brokenness. Fergnier was awfully des- 
troyed; the fate of Chauny was not less 
dark. It was a dreary landscape, 
reminiscent of war and war-atrocities. 
Coils of barbed wire, broken pieces of 
guns and ammunition could be seen 
The destruction of 
our camp had been nearly as bad and 
complete. We also saw light engines, 
armoured cars, broken and shattered 


| guns piled up at several places. People 
were engaged everywhere in clearing 
DB - i : 
BOI 
bass 
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up the debris. It was a sense of 
oppression and gloom I experienced in 
passing thro’ this part of the war-theatre 
—a huge serpentine country very amen- 
able to the purposes of warfare. 
Occasionally we passed a beauty-spot 
such as a lagoom of water peeping thro’ 
the foliage of a green wood. But 
from Campiegne onwards, we travelled 
thro’ a more cheerful aspect of the 
French country. From here, the des- 
truction of war se»med to have ceased. 
We were now passing thro' the. beauti- 
ful and fascinating chauteau country 
of the Seine. In its mellow outlines 
and its soft dreamy contours pervaded 
with the significance of a purpose, now. 
the country exercised rare charms on 
my imagination and on my heart. 
J feel I am too poor to describ» vividly 
the rea!ly beautiful approach to Paris 
from Chantilly onwards thro’ the Seini 
country. Onour right, rose the lovely 
plateaus in ordered range one high 
above the other in artistic harmony 
while on our left at several places were 
mapped out in the valleys villages with 
their cosy buildings and snug gardens. 
In the distance r.se thickly-wooded 
hills and downs enfolding in their 
bosoms now tiny villages, now placid 
waters ofa lake or a lagoom. Nature 
seemed to me stilled in spirit at the 
tearing anxieties and  heart-rending 
miseries it had to undergo during the 
late war. Humbled and chastened, with 
a stern mien and somber aspect, it 
seemed drowned in reverie like a 
philosopher at the amazing things that 
happened lately in the world. I confess, 
I am unable torender the beauties of 
the landscape fraught with some 
serious purpose as it looked in this 
part of the country. It would be enough 
to say that it was a lovely bit of a 
country from Chantilly onwards to 


Paris where we arrived at about four 


in the evening. 


RULE BRITANNIA IN EXCELSIS. 93 


RULE BRITANNIA IN EXCELSIS 


(THE ANTHEM OF THE NEW KINGDOM). 


I. 


pet George is commanding 
| A NEW CRUSADE 

| 

| 


To purge British steel from 


Bolo and debasing dross. 
The sword in his hand hasa 
dazzling blade ; 
Orchestra. | His shield bears as emblem the 
Rosy-Cross. 
| The ROSE of proud Englaud 
will never fade 
If reared at the foot of the 
CROSS. 
Chair Spotless men Britannia craves : 
z Free from foam must be the 
waves. 
Audience 


Rule Moor a in Excelsis ! 
I 


Unheeded slipped by the re 
our: 

Soon midnight will toll.. Let us 
kneei and pray ! 

The world is succumbing to misused 
POWER 

May nations uniting drive fiends 
away 

And build on the Rock an eternal 


Tower, 
Where JUSTICE enthroned shall hold 
sway. 
Justice calms the troubled waves ; 
Each true Briton justice craves. 
Rule Britannia NL. l 


Dark night covers earth, but pure 
hearts ablaze 

Transmute into beacons dim altar- 
lights. 

Oh, Maidens of Britain, your banner 


raise : 
Lift up the WHITE CROSS on the 
Le p Mountain-heights ! 


pe 
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The mot) er ye 91601 the coming race 
Rear millions of chivalrous knights. 
Lawless bloodshed hearts depraves 
Mould to pruning-hooks the glaives 
Rule Britannia in Excelais ! : 


IV. 
A Knight is a man who is glad to 


give ; 
He fights for the weak ; he aspires to 
$ save . . Nd 
or gain of his own he disdains to 
: live, 
But eager to grab is the crafty knave 
A Knight can, though hurt, witha 
smile forgive 
And pray on his enemy's grave. 
Golden dust the heart enslaves : 
God deliver us from knaves ! 
Rule Britannia ih Excelsis ! 


V 


The hand of a Maid lifts Excalibur— 
Reward of pure love and self-sacrifice. 
It shatters the sceptre of proud Lucifer. 
And sweeps down to Hell folly, sin 
and vice. 
Serene smiles again the sad Evening- 
Star : 
Re-opened is lost Paradise, ` 
Heroes, rise from silent graves, 
Meet our Lord on starlit waves. 
Rule, Britannia in Excelsis | 


VI. 


The HILT of the sword no Power can 
end: 2 

To Justice all nations mustbe subdued. 
The BLA DE isits Consort and faithful 
| दे friend; | 

It can by soft bending all blows elude. 
By Goi re-united they truly blend : 
Stern Justice and meek Fortitude. 


wh 


Mercy is the POINT. Itsaves 

From the bonds of sin all slaves. 

Rule हि कम in Excelsis ! 
II 


When darkest is night, then sweet 
dawn is nigh gd 
ure souls are soft harps on which 
angels play ; 
Descending serene from the Throne 
i on High, 
Commands of the Lord they to earth 
५०७४ 91 5; convey. 
God spoke in the thunders of Sinai : 
He speaks to tbis nation to-day- 
Britons, on tumultuous waves 
Floats secure the Ark that saves. 
Rule Britannia in Excelsis ! 
: VIII. 
Britannia shall rule by Divine Decree, 
Majesticand tender, yea, truly blessed, 
If humbly triamphant she bends the 
irs l knee 
And dispairing fòes in her arms find 
AS rest. 
Through ‘LOVE must she conquer 
ev each enemy ! 
‘The GREATEST is he who is BEST. 
: Britons, serve the Lord who saves: 
| He alone shall rule the waves. 
| Rule Britannia in Excelsis ! 


^ ४ 


| Shabji’s‘ marriage with Jeéja Bai 
,ertainly brought him much advance- 
lent in the Nizam Shahi kingdom. 
itself, - 


^ 
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IX. 

These Isles are the promised Hesper- 
ides. 

Arise, Maids of Britain, true, pure and 
strong ; 

Aspire to reconquer the Golden 
Fleece, 

The white garb of those who to Christ 
belong. 


Ascend to the realm of the PRINCE 
OF PEACE: 

Ascend in a whirlwind or song ! 

Hosianna, He who saves E a 

Walks in Glory on the waves. 

Rule Britannia in Excel- is. 


INSPIRED IN THE SHADOW 

of the 

ROUND TABLE AT WINCHESTER 
(the old Capital of England). 
and T 
WRITTEN IN THE CHAPEL OF THE 
EPIPHANY Tm 
of its noble Cathedral 
by a 
PILGRIM POET. 


ae: SHAHJI AS KING-MAKER. on 
13४ THUKAR J. S. SASSODIA, SOMETIME EDITOR, THE RAJPUT HERALD LONDON 


himself in the battle against the 
Moghu!s in which Jeeja Bai's father’ 
Lukhoji Jadow, and one of the Naiks 
of Phultun also played an honourable 
part, Shahji came into marked pro- 
minence in the State. It is possible 
that Shahji then for the first time re: 

This is the third chapter of the’ forth; 
coming book on the History of the Mahrattas. | 

As the doings of Shahji are not ‘so well ` 
known to the Indian public we are allowing this — 
chapter to appear in the Vedic Magazine. She 


o 2 s a निकल... ot —M— 
SHAHJI ÀSKÍNG-MAKER T 
alised the possibility of emulating in tl Sd न | 
Malik Amber; one of the most famous Widow us ges ration shown to his 
.of the king-mikers of India. Notonly the Moghul 9 In the case of Shahji, 


was the Nizam Shahi kingdom at the 
time internally weakened by the petty 
intrigues of its noblemen for power, it 
had also a formidable en^my outside 
in the Moghuls. Moreover, the neigh- 
bouring Moslim kingdom of Bijapur 
was also watching for an opportunity 
to attack it. Under the circumstances 
it did not require much political fore- 
sight on the part of Shahji to realise 
how splendid a vista of worldly ad 
vancement lay before him. Tt is true 
he was on one occasion guilty of a 
lapse of loyalty towards his Muham- 
madan master when he made over- 
tures to the Moghul Emperor. One 
has, however, not oniy to take the 
political conditions of India at the 
time into account, but also to recog- 
nise the lack of principles guiding 
ambitious men in these days in their 
.conduct. Statesmen and warriors seem 
to have changed their masters with the 
changing outlook ; fealty was the in- 
cense offered to power, and the chief 
in power commanded the homage of 
the followers of the chief he had over- 
thrown. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that.on the occasion when the fate of 
‘the Nizam Shahi kingdom trembled in 
the balance and it seemed as if the 
Moghuls had only to stretch out their 
arms and grasp the throne, Shabji 
Offered his services to the Moghul 
Emperor. His relative, Lukhoji Jadow, 
had already probably in despair, 
turned from the faciiou-ridden Nizam 
Shahi kingdom to the imperia! court 
ol the Moghuls, and after his murder 
at the instigation of Mortiza Nizam 
Shahi, Shahji himself was probably 
influenced more by family considera- 
tions than by prospects of advance- 
ment to offer his services to Shah: Jehan. 
The. Moghul.Emperor evidently attach- 
ed. great importance to these defections 
of. the Mahrattas from the Moslenr 
states in:the Deccan. As in the case 
of Lukhoji Jadow, and, atter his death, 
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lowed him to t 
or EI 
81078 passing judg uni 
onduct of Shahji in rw e i 
service of Nizam Shahi State for the 
service of the Moghul, and then throw- 
sng in his lot with the Bijapur kin 
which he eventually. did, it is metas 
isary to. consider carefully the critical 
history of the Deccan of his days. It 
must also be remembered that there 
was nothing amiss according to the 
code ofa soldier in those days to offer 
his sword to the king who showed 
the greatest appreciation of his services. 
It is, however, in the condition of the 
Deccan of the times that one finds 
the best explanation for the frequercy 
with which all soldiers of fortune 
changed their masters. The kingdoms 
of Ahmednaggar, Bijapur and Golcandsh 
in the Deccan were all threatened ih 
a common enemy, the Moghul, but 
they had not the foresight or the states- 
manship which’ would have shown 
them the wisdom of presenting a united 
front to the Moghul invader. In fact, 
it was their disunion that fed the 
Moghul Emperor's hope of reducing 
Internally, the 
trigue. The three kingdoms would 
have erumbied to pieces even od 
the repeated. assaults of the SC 
Emperor. It was the weakness of Hae 
Muslim kingdoms that gave the 01088 
tas un opportunity to raise thomson 
to positions of influence- 
as the changing circums‘a 
to them, from one State to anot 
forming deeds of valour and, 
lessons in statecraft and BUM 
tagem which were to stand | wr 
good stead when they had Woh 
power from the hands of the © 
madans, :. MB 
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"Ft is not entirely relevant to the 
history of the Mahrattas to enter into 
minute details of the bickerings of the 
offshoots of the Bahmani kingdom or 

to describe the various campaign 
` ualoriak»sa by ths Moghul पिया [0 30073 
to establish their suzarainty over tha 
Daecan. A noteworthy fact, however, 
of the history of the period is the rise 
of the Mahrattas into prominence as 
military leaders at the very moment 
when the Muhammadan noblemen of 
the three Deccan kingdoms began to 
abandon military activity for intrigues 
in the Courts. First, Lukhoji Jadow 
and then Sbabji rose to be military 
leaders championing the canse of the 
Moslem rulers of the Deccan in return 
for the personal advantages they gained 
in the form of grants of lands. At the 
period when Shahji began to take a 
prominent part in the statecraft of the 
Deccan, having succeeded his kinsman, 
Lukhoji Jadow in the Nizam Shahi 
' kingdom as the lkading Mahratta chief, 

. Mulik Amber, the 


Nagar wasin a chaotic condition, due 
chiefly to the intrigues of the Muslim 
noblemen. It is likely that Shabji, 
under the circumstances, cherished a 
desire to take Mulik Amber’s place as 
king-maker in Ahmednagar. Events, 
X however, did not happen as he desired, 
.,and for a time it seemed likely that he 
"would have to be content with the jagir 
| he had, and pass his days as a com- 
mander of Nizam Shahi troops Mortiza 
Nizam Shah, his master, was not the 
king to restore the fallen greatness of 
d his kingdom ; he was a tool in the hands 
AN $2 now one and tben another of his 
| Y! noblemen. Fateh Khan, one of the 
ged! sons of Malik Amber, who succeeded 

' his father as regent in Ahmednagar, 
ES nd after being thrown into prison 
' once was again placed in ipower by 
| Nizam Shah, was also a man of 

odiocre abilities. While the noble- 
1 m the court of Ahmednagar were 


से 
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occupied with their bickerings, the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, who had then 
recently ascended the throne, 
on the death of his father, Jehanger, in 
1627, resumed the policy of the conquest 
of the Deccan. Like all soldiers of 
fortane of the time, Shahji was not 
blind to the possibilities of an alliance 
with the Mozhul Emperor. When 
Nizam Shak overthrew the Regent 
Fateh Khan, and cast him into prison, 
Lukhoji Jadow, who had, as already 
has been mentioned, gone over to the 
Moghuls, offered to return to Ahmed- 
nagar. Nizam Shah  pretended to be 
pleased atthe decision ot Lukhoji Jadow 
and gave out that he would resiore the 
Mahratta chief to his old position in 
the State. Shahji must have realised 
that, with Lukhoji Jadow back in 
Ahmednagar, he would have to yield 
precedence to Lukhoji and to take 
once more a place of secondary im- 
portance among the Mahratta noblemen 
of Ahmednagar. This was very far 
from the niche of king maker . which 
he had selected for himsvlf, and 
it was probably to tempt. fortune by 
other means that he then evinced feel- 
ings of friendship for the Atghan 
general of the Moghuls, Khan Jehan 
Lodi, then governor of the Deccan and 
Commander in.Chiet of the Moghul 
forces in the field operating against the 
Nizam Shahi state. 
ever, did not entertain very friendly 
feelings towards this general in the 
Deccaa who had been appointed gover- 
nor in Jehangir's time. Iu was. pro- 
bably due to the tear, then not un- 
reasonable, that Khan Jehan Lodi might 
make a bid for the Deccan in his own 
name, that Khan Jehan Lodi was re- 
called from the Neccan, and Azim 
Shah was sent as governor. Shabji 
seemed to have expressed himself asa 
warm supporter of the Lodi, so warm 
a supporter, in fact, that when Khan 
Jehan once again appeared in F 
Deccan, on this occasion as a fugitive 
from the 


Shah Jehan, how- 


wrath of the Moghul Emperor; 
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Shahji found it necessary to offer hom- 
age afresh to the Moghul Emperor who 


was already gathering a large armv 
for the invasion of Ahmednagar. It 


was evident to Shahji how difficu't it 
was for the King of Ahmednagar to 
offer resistance to the might of the 
Moghul, and he feared that his friend 
ship with Khan Jehan Lodi would pro- 
bably cost him his jagir. Shahji might 
also have been influenced in the course 
he took bv the treacherous murder of 
Lukhoji Jadow in Ahmednagar at the 


instigation of Nizam Shah. The 
widow of Lukhoji was compelled to 
seek shelter in the M'ghul court, 


where she was treated with considera- 
tion, and Lukhoji’s jagir was conferred 
by the Emperor, at her request, on- 
her brother-in-law. In Shahji’s case, 
however, the Moghul Emperor did 
not seem to have kept his promise of 
extending Shahji’s jagir. On the con- 
trary, when Fateh Khan betrayed the 
cause of the Nizam Shahi kingdom by 
putting the king to death and murder- 
ing al] the noblemen loyal to the king, 
89 he afterwards represented to Shah 
Jehan to serve the Moghul cause, Shah 
Jehan promised an extensive jagir to 
the unfaithful minister including a 
portion of Shahji’sjagir. |. . 

Shahji then turned to Bijapur. There 
he was received with open arms by 
Morar Punt, the able Brahmin minister 
of the king, Muhammad Adil Shah, 


and soon became one of the most able 
and successful opponents cf the 
Moghuls. The Mogbuls, who had 


already reduced the neighbouring state 
of Ahmednagar to subjection, having 
taken the prince who was placed «n 
. the tbrone of Fateh Khan, as prisoner, 
to Gwalicr aud divested Fateh Khan 
of all authority, now turned their 
attention to Bijapur, but’ they found 
Shahji one of the most sericus obstacles 
in their way. Their attempt to reduce 
Shahi to submission by taking his wife 
. prisoner proved a failure, as J'jabai wes 
released by the Empercr cn the interces- 
.. 8ion.of ber relatives, who had remained 
„loyal to him. ` 


‘sions, two for the subjecticn of Shahji 
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On the fall of Fateh Khan, Shabji got 
the opportunity he had been waiting 
for, and emerged as a king-maker. With - 
the concurrence of the king of Bijapur, 
he set up a young prince as à claimant 
to the throne of Ahmednagar. He 
overran a considerable portion of the 
territory once ander the sway of Nizam ° 
Shahi kings, and began the difficult 
task of restoring order to the disturbed. 
kingdom of Ahmednagar. In the op- 
erations against the Moghuls, Shahji 
was secretly supported by the Sultan of 
Bijapur, who, since the Ahmednagar 
kingdom had already been annexed to 


Moghul territory, had begun to 
show alarm as to the future of his own 
kingdom. 


Shah Jehan, however, much against 
his personal inclinations, had, owing to 
Shahji’s exploits, to decide upon a fur- 
ther campaign in the Deccan. Shahji's 
defiance incensed the Moghul Emperor 
to such anextent that he sent an envoy 
to the Sultan of Bijapur calling upon 
him to surrender the Nizam Shahi forts 
which he had occupied, to deliver u 
the large cannon, Mallik- Maidan, whic 
had been taken from Purinda. to Bija- - 
pur, and, above all to renounce the cause 
of Shahji. The imperial envoy was 
instructed to offer the fort and -district 
of Sholapur and a large portion of the 
Nizam Shahi Konkon to the Sultan as 
an induc ment to carry out the Moghul 
Emperor's wishes and at the same time 
to print out to the Sultan the serious 
consequences of a rejusal to obey the 
Empercr. The mission failed, and Shah - 
Jehan was compelled to commence an- : 
other campaign in the Deccan. Accord- 
ing tothe plan of conducting warfare 
which he usually adopted, Shah Jehan 
broke up his vast army’ into four divi- 


and ‘two for hostilities against the 
Sultan of Bijapur. In these re 
in the Decean, the brother of- Lukhoji- 
Jadow, Jagdeo Rao Jadow, a kinsman: 
of Shahji, was on tbe side of the 
Moghuls. The army operating against 
Shahji mét with considerable success as, 
skortly after the opening of the cam- 


98 — 


paign, Shaista Khan and Aliverdi Khan. 
the two Moghul commanders, obtained 
possession of no less than. twenty-tive of 
the forts in the Chander and Nasik 
districts and even reached the borders 
of Bijapur, establishing Moghul supre- 
macy in the districts between Sholapur 
l! and Bider. The forts in the hills, 
|] Trimbuck, Sewneri and Kondan how- 
i ever, remained in the bands of Shabji's 
supporters. Shahji himself was occupied 
in resisting the Moghul advance into 
the territory of the Sultan of Bijapur, 
and, from all accounts, he found it no 
easy task. Khan Dauran the Moghul 
eneral operating against Bijapur, drove 
babji from one fort to another, and the 
Jatter was compelled t» resort to guerilla 
tactics. Khan  Dauran began to lay 
waste the country through which he 
‘advanced and the Moghul commander, 
Syed Khan Jehan, also adopted the 
‘same. system of systematic devastation 
on his march against Bijapur. The 
Sultan of Bijapur. wos obliged to treat 
with the Moghuls. The l.tter seem to 
have treated tbe Sultan rather generous- 
ly in so far that they did not retain 
‘any portion of the territory that they 
had conquered On the conirary, the 
forts of Purinda and ShoJapur, the 
.districts of Nuldroog, Kalyan, and 
‘Bider, and tbe large tract of territory 
between the Bhima and the Nira which 
originally belonged to the Ahmednagar 
- state were made over to the Sultan of 
- Bijapur in return for the. annua! tribute 
of twenty lakhs of rupees. Shah Jehan 
'"even offered to pardon Shabji aud his 
followers on condition of his delivering 
A : up the forts in their possession. Shabji, 
T . however, withdrew into the Konkan 
‘in order io evade surrendering his 

` forts: Khan Zaman, thereupon, Con- 
de |! tinued his pursuit of Shahji and when 
a the Moghul general had reduced 
- Trumbuck, Sewneri and most of the 
‘ forts in the Konkan, Shabji realized 
| chow futile it was for him to hold out 


any longer and offered to submit to 
was told to enter the servic? of the 
€ bis Doleo he king 


the MoghutEarperess usdaadibügwlt O3FeNeboiizei bsshroedtitasg estates in Poona, but : 
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he had set up in A'imednagar, was 
sent by the Moghuls as a prisoner to 
Gwalior. Shahji returned to Bijapur 
and offered to deliver up Kondan. On 
the advics of Morar Punt, the Sultan 
of Bijapur restored the jagirs of Poona 
which had been given to him by the 
Moghuls but which originally belonged 
to Shabji’s family, to Shabji. : 
For Shahji himself, the end of the 
campaign against the Mogbuls did not 
bring any adverse circumstances in its 
train. It must, however, have laid low 
any bopes he might bave entertained 
of attaining supreme political power in 
the Deccan. That it probab'y had this 
effect is shown by the comparatively 
quiet life led by Shahji after his return 
to Bijapur. First of all, he took a pro- 
minent part in the settlement of the 
territory between the Bhima and the 
Neera which the Bijapur kingdom had 
then recently been given by the 
Moghuls. There he seemed to have 
given further proof of his abilities as an 
administrator to Morar Punt, who was 


entrusted with the task of restoring 
order in the new trritory by the 
Sultan. Then we find Sbahji return- 
ing once more to military life as a 
commander of the  Bijapur troops 
against the Carnatic. In this campaign, 
Shabji had as his chief Rendodlah 


Khan, an old friend, who had fought. 
with him against the Moghuls. To 
Shahji honours came thickly in the 
Carnatic, as not only was he given an 
extensive jagir there by the Sultan, 
comprising Sera, Balapur, Bangalur, 
Scotta and Kolar, but he was also made 
a Deshmookh of twenty-two villages in 
But he was not 


order of the Sultan. 


been appointed Deshmookh of twent 
mo villages arar and given a jag 


eg in K 


actions. 
' ory of evolution turned on the doctrine 
of the inheritance of acquired characte 


in the Carnatic. His carser in the 
Bijapur State was marked with con- 
spicuous success, as within thirty years 
he had risen from the position of an 
ordinary jagirdar to one of great pro- 
minence. He had in another way 
achieved even a greater task by inspir- 
ing his son, Shivaji, by his own example 
to deeds which eventually led to the 
foundation of the Mahratta Empire. 
Other influences may have played their 
part in moulding the character of Shivaji 
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also, but it is nevertheless no exaggera- 
tion to ascribe his perseverance and 
daring nature to the example his father 
set before him Itis true that Shivaji 
only saw his-father at long intervals, 
but the fame of Shahji's exploits and 
success must have reached his son 
through the former’s faithful Brahmin 
retainer, Dadaji Kondev, to whom, with 
the management of his Poona estates, 
Shahji also entrusted the education of 
his son, Shivaji 


SPENCERIAN EVOLUTION AND THE WORLD- WAR. 


The following appreciation of 
Spencer that appears in a contemporary 
will, doubtless, be read with interest 
by our readers :— 


“A mere catalogue ot his central 


.theses reveals the rapid and sweeping 


changes which have taken place since 
his death, and which began long before 
his death. For example, Spencer offer- 
ed a system of evolutionary thought 
which was fundamentally m chanistic 
in its terms ; this system has now been 
remade and transformed, as it were, by 
Henri Bergson and others, into terms of 
vital creative change In place of 
Spencer’s supreme emphasis on the 
supremacy of reason, so characteristic 
of all the liberal thinking of tbe ninete- 
enth century, we now have the exaltat- 
ion of instincts and intuitions as the 
central determining motives of buman 
Spencer’s whole gigantic the- 


' ristics In the world-sbaking contro 


versy with August Weissman this doc 
-trine was grievously 
-now by the majority of biologists reject- 


shaken; and is 


Meus 
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ed. Spencer’s psychology, probably his 
greatest and certainly his most 
original contribution to ‘the 
field oi modern sciences, is now almost 
ompletely swept aside by newer sys 
tems, of which the psychoanalytic is the 
most recent and seductive. In the soci: 
logical field, Spencer was an individu- 
alist of the individualists—his was the 
perfect, as it was undoubtedly the final. 
statement of the individualistic plan of 
lite. To day, however, the pendulum, 
as Spencer himself foresaw, has swung 
to the extreme opposite end of the pole, 
and as a result we see the whole trend 
of modern lite to be moving from indi- 
vidualism to sccialization AS a mora- 
list, Spencer was a hedonist, but to-day 
such a utilitarian viewpoint is hardly 
to be regarded as respectable. || = = 
Spencer was pre-eminently a man of 
peace ; his hatred of war was perhaps 
he one great passion of his life ; bis 
contrast between militarism and indus- 
triali-m, as phases of civilization, is the 
most brilliant chapler of bis * Prin- 
ciples of sociology. But within a 


` dozen years after his death, the word 


ne botag 
14 Lap] 


was p'unged into the greatest war ever 
known in history, and mankind driven 
helplessly beneath a yoke of militarism 
- more terrible than anything known to 
the empires of ancient time. So have 
the proud towers of his speculations 
fallen ! The Spencerian system undo- 
i ubtedly lies to-day in ruins. His cosmic 
ıı synthesis, which both in scope and 
|; detail surpasses any conceived or deve- 
|! Joped by the mind of any single man in 
either ancient or modern time, is NOW 
reduced to chaos. The world is more 
-. tempted today to dilate on certain petty 
diosyncrasies of Spencer’s personal 
character, than to recall the stupendous 
generalizations of his thought.” 


“Hand-me-Down "Sermons. 


In the West even spiritual functions 
are being comm: reialised. The follow- 
9v ing from the '* Christian Century” 

; of America quoted by the * Literary 

. Digest” makes disgusting reading for 
Indians, who are accustomed to the 
view that a sermon must be an out- 
pouring of the heart and an expression 
of genuine feeling, not a commercial 
product for sale :— 


_ ** Even beyond this, it is intimated that on the 
- bargain counter are to be found lectures, neatly 
— constructed and fully illustrated, abounding in 
classical allusions and agreeable pleasantries. 
^. With two or three of these as an equipment—and 
we are assured that where they are sold in sets 
the reduction in price is considerable—the pre- 
acher may gain fame and a substantial addition 
to his salary by spending his vacation as a 
Chautauqua lecturer. To see himself pictured 
as both aspellbinder and a commercial success 
is evidently thought to be especially alluring to 
the average preacher, 


| ~ “Tt must require a rarely gifted psychologist 

: to run a sermon-factory The manufacturer 
of ' hand-me-downs’, with their clever trick of 
xtra fulness here, and eased seams there, has 
a light task in fitting all kinds of bodies, com- 
pared with that of the manufacturer of homile- 
tical garments guaranteed to fit all kinds of 
min By what a multitude of experiments 
e have arrived at even fair success in 
it the factory product | 


.of the Governor-General of French West Africa. 
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“ Considering what is promised for them, the 
price of these bargains in eloquence is remarkably 
low. The price in dollars, that is to say The 
cost in the loss of self-respect on the part of 
buyers is not, naturally enough, mentioned‘ by 
the wary advertisers. Surely it would be an 
embarassing experience to return from the 
recitation of a brilliant sermon, and in the flush 
of a gratified pride, find oneself unable to takea 
glance in the mirror. Then, too, there is the 
awful fear of discovery, which is plainly not re- 
ckoned as a part of the purchase price. Tobe 
sure, the firm from which the sermon has been 
bought guarantees secrecy, but how can one 
be sure that his small son will not ‘snitch,’ or 
that his wife will not become over confidentia 
with her dearest friend ? 


" We cannot but wonder what class of pre- 
achers buy these factory-made sermons. Are 
they ambitious youths who fancy the pulpita 
place for oratorical display, and who desire to 
produce the effect without tedious efforts ? Or 
are the buyers harassed and discouraged menr 
who are beginning to grow old, and who are 
driven to desperation in their determination to 
hold on to a pastorate and to feed their starving 
families ? To the former class the church has 
no obligation. But for the latter, could there 
not be established a strictly clerical wood-pile, 
where these forlorn characters could obtain | 
self-respecting employment at so much the — 
hour ?” | 

To what depths has the spirit of 
commercialisation of life- values 
degenerated in America? And yet i 
American Missionaries are sent out to, 
Indi: to redeem the Indian people. 


A Timely Protest 


A correspondent records the following 
indignant protest against the em ploy- 
ment of *b.ack."iroops in Hurope in the 
Columns ot tue“ Natvcon" ot London:— 

It is not generally known that the French 
have stationed thousands of Negro troops in the 
Rhine province and the Palatinate. There are, 
I believe, something like 30,000 of them in the 
area occupied under the peace treaty.The bulk of 
these men, let it be well understood, are primiti- 
ves, some of them torn from. their homes under 
circumstances which compeiled the resignation 


The crime is that of those who train barbarism 
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for scientific slaughter, and who 
thrust barbarians belonging to the 

- race inspired by nature, and for good reason, with 
tremendous sexual instincts into the heart of 
Europe. The marvel is that the abhorrence 
which this policy is creating does not find more 
frequent expression. Imagine what our feelings 
would be in England if a conquering Germany 
were garrisoning Welsh towns and villages with 
levies from the Kamers and German East 
Africa. 


Now, the garrisoning of the towns of a Euro- 
pean countryside with black barbarians must 

_ entail cetain consequences. It does not matter 
whether available reports are few or numerous. 
Given the presence of this factor in the life of 
the palatinate, the natural effects must follow. 
For four years these West African levies having 
‘be en killing white men from one end of the 
Africa to the other. Now that the war is over 
to the folly is added the evil of quartering these 

- people upon communities of the same Europeans 
whom they have been slaughtering and been 
slaughtered by. Who can doubt the result? 

_ I wish to draw the attention of all whom it may 


concern—and whom does it not concern ?—to 
a policy which in itself is an affront to what I 


. suppose I must call the “civilized ™ world. 


Black troops cannot be confined to barracks 
-any more than white troops can be, and we 
` know what Black troops roaming the countryside 


masses of 
black troops in towns means that brothels must 


-must mean. The concentration of 
be provided, and it has beenstated the municipal- 
ities of the Palatinate towns have been com- 
pelled to establish and maintain them for this 
- purpose. To the disorders 
“humiliations incidental to the occupation 


and 
of 8 
‘conquered country by foreign troops, is being 
_ added, in the time of peace, a 

cannot be adequately described. 


hardships, 


terror whic, 


We hold no brief for miscreants. whe- 
ther 
_therefore, heartily support this protest, 


coloured or  co.ourless, and, 
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The Bitter Fruits of the Peac 
Conference. z 


Dr. Emile Joseph Dillon, Paris Corres 
pondent of the London Laily Telegrap 
has just brought out a book entitle 
* The Inside Story of the Peace Con 
ference.” He does not draw a very allur 
ing picture the ofConf rence. He accuse 
the “‘ Big four”, in the words of th 
Unity of America, of vacillation, lac 
of vision, complete misunderstanding o 
the European situation, and, in the cas 
of Clemenceau, of out-and-out cruelt 
and vengeance. What a pity that ¢ 
war which was fought in the name o 
lofty moral principles and the conclusi 
on of which was heralded as tie daw 
of an era of universal peace and good 
will should have sown the seeds o 
another devastating wor'd-conflagration 
Here is the estimate of Dr. Dillon of th 
fruits of the labours of the Peac 
Conference :— 

* Whatever the tests one applies to the work q 
the conference—ethical, social or political—th 
reves: it as a factor eminently calculated to s 
right interests, to weaken the moral nerve of t 
present generation, to fan the flames of nation 
and racial hatred, to dig an abyss between t 
classes and the masses, and to throw open t 
sluice gates to the inrush of the waves 
anarchist internationalities. Truth, justice; equi 
and liberty have been twisted and pressed in 
ahe service of economico-political boards. 

In the United States the people who pride 
themselves on their aloofness are already fig 
ting over European interests. In Europe eve 
nation’s hand is raised against its neighbor 
and every people’s hand against its ruling cl S 
Every Government is making its policy subs 
vient to the needs of the future war, which 
universally looked upon as an: ondvaidableto | 
come of the Versailles peace. Imperialism’ a 


militarism are striking roots in soil where t 


di 


a 


X 
Sh 


were hitherto unknown. In a word, Prussi- 
anism, instead of being destroyed, has been 
openly adopted by its ostensible enemies, and 
the huge sacrifices offered up by the heroic 
armies of the foremost nations are being 
misused to give one-half of the world just cause 
to rise up against the other half, 

So long as a heart of grace does not 
arise in Europe and the failure of 
modern civilization rooted in individual 
and communal Selfishness and organ- 
ised exploitation of the weak on the 
part of the strong, is not frankly recog- 
nised and the civiliz»d world does not 
openly perform penance for its collecti- 
ve misdeeds, its emphasis on sense 
indulgence, iis neglec of spiritual values, 
its worsbipof wcalth, power and success, 
` the Occident is doomed. 


Seaweed as Food for Man and 
Beast. 


Pail Gloess, a French investigator 
has conducted many experiments to 
- prove that the product of the wave is 
! as nourishing as grain for domestic 
b animals and, in varicus forms, inay be 
Served up to man as appetizing dish 
when his palate hungers for something 
different. "This investigator declares 
that marine alge ar: composed essen- 
‘ tially of nitr geneous substances and 
! carbohydrates and if only a poriion of 
hi their excess mineral substance is re- 
moved, they can b» made very valuable 
. from a dietary p int of view. The ex- 
., periment by Mr. Glovss upon two lots 
of horses containing twenty each is 
thus described in the Literary 
"Digest" :— 
“This test, under the control of a veterinary 
' surgeon at a camp near Paris, was continued for 
_ two months, At the end of the period the 
-< horses receiving the usual rations had increased 
in weight by an average amount of 1.85 kilo- 
' grams, while those fed on the algin rations had 
1$ gained an average of 12.50 kilograms, or more 
| - than six times as much as the horses receiving 
cl I the normal feed. The algin rations used in these 
ii experiments consisted of Laminaria treated by 
‘| a process devised by Mr. Gloess. The interest- 
ing fact that the new fodder not only nourished 
_ the animals, but cured them of disease, is attri- 
_ buted to the traces of organic iodin remaining 


e 
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in the seaweed after the demineralization, 
Later experiments conducted by Messts, 
Saubageau and 1, Moreau, and reported to the 
Academy of Sciences, confirmed the value of the. 
new food. It was discovered that a certain time 
was required for the animals to become accust- 
omed to the taste and habituated to the digestion 
of theweed after whch it was found that the new 
rations not only kept the horses in good condition 
and furnished energy for their work, but appar- 
ently were of distinct aid in the assimilation of 
the ordinary food." 


Its suitability for human consump: 
tion is thus stated in the same paper :— 

"There is every reason to believe, too, it is 
pointed out, that, when properly prepared. and 
seasoned, this new food will be a valuable . 
addition to the human larder. As a matter of 
fact, it has long been used by the people of the 
Far East. After being demineralized, the 
algae can be put on the market in different 
forms, either in its natural state, or chopped 
into small pieces, or, if desired, in the form of 
flour or of paste.” 

This tertile source of food for man is 
being consumed by fire. The investi- 
gator thus protests against this continual 
wastelulness:— 


“The algae which produce this valuable form 
of food are all the more interesting because they 
grow in the sea, in that nutritive fluid which, 
unlike the earth, not only is never impoverished 
and thus has no need of fertilizers, but which 
without any co-operation on the part of man 
continually enriches itself, becoming more and 
more fertile. Let me repeat what I said in 
this very journal in 1916 and again in 1919, 
that it is unconscientious, if not acutally crimi- 
nal, particularly in a period of scarcity such 
as this, to continue to consume by fire organic 
matter which constitutes a valuable food. - 


*In Europe alone, 1,200,000 tons of marine 
alga, on an average, are gathered for the 
requirements of the iodin industry alone, while 
much larger quantities are collected to be used 
as a fertilizer, All this valuable material is 
burned for the mere sake of its ashes. and 
thus the organic matter it contains is destroyed." 

DANN 


We hope and trust -that starving - 
Europe will no longer kill fellow 
creatures for food and thus add to its 
ferocity, but will :urn to this almost 
inexhaustible supply. 


, around the crystal and I 
` form oblique corrugations on its outside surface. 


plainly audible. 
in fact, that ordinary breathing or a whisper can : 
The resistance within the crystal is - 


very high, yet as maay A ku Red PERNEK Eolecrgn, Bleed 
' faith, 
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Talking Salts. 


- Writing in the * Scientific American” 
Mr. Harry A. Mount tells us that a 
crystal of Rochelle Salts has remarkable 
microphonie properties and, when pro- 
perly mounted may serve as a loud 
speaking transmitter or receiver for 
telephone communication, being audible 
for several hundred feet. New speak- 
ing crystals have been developed by 
Mr. A. McLean Nicolson, a New York 
Scientist. They are simply large crystals 
specially grown and treated, with 
which two electrica! contacts are made, 
one about the girdle of the crystal and 
another on the ends. He continues :— 
" If the crystal is held under compression 
between a pair of aluminum plates and twisted 
by the hands, it gives offan electric charge 
during the time it is strest. This charge is 
easily measurable and depends on the stress on- 
the crystal, being limited only by the breaking 
point of the salts. Potentials as high as five 
hundred volts have been obtained in the form 


of -alternating currents measurable with a 
thermocouple. 
“ Likewise, when an electric current is 


applied to the crystal. it twists or vibrates and 


` can be made to give off a sound audible for 
' several hundred feet. 


In this connection it can 
be used with good results as a loud-speaking tele- 


phone, or to replace a microphone transmitter. 


“When the crystal is to be used for this 
purpose. a cylindrical diaphragm is wrapt 
is twisted so as to 


this cylindrical diaphragm is fastened to the 
two plates by metal rings. A number of 
substances have beentried for the diaphragm 
but the most satisfactory is a good grade of 
bond paper. 


“ Vibrations imparted to the diaphragm, as 
by speaking 
crystal 


be conducted to wireless telegraph head-receivers 
of high resistance, the voice of the speaker is 
So clear is the reproduction, 


be heard. 


of twelve thousand ohms each have 


een op 
ated from one crystal. 


‘that he is one of the ‘Lions, of the Punjab, tha 


: near it, are transmitted to the : 
' crystal with a twisting motion. The cryste 
` then gives off an alternating current, and if this 


An Unknown Martyr Hiding his 
Light under a Bushel. s 


On Sundar Singh who 
himself a Sadhu or “holy man” ig 
advertising himself in Europe and 
America as a Christian Sint who hag 
suffered untold miseries in his native 
land, heathen India, for ths s:ke of hig 
adopted faith Christianity. In the 
pulpit, as in the stréet, Sundar Singh 
wears the saffron rob» and turban of the 
[Indian Szlhw. fs not this imposture 
and jugzlery ? The Christian holy 
books do not prescribe this dress and 
Sundar Singh is not a. Hinda. Why 
should h», then; musquerade as one 
especially in ‘the west where such 


describes 


dress can only appear fantastic? If is 
perhaps a clever device for extracting 


money fromthe pockets of crazy ol 
men and credulous ladies. who hav 
more money than they know how 4 
spend. Mrs. Arthur Parker has recetitl 
puolished a biography of this * Saint.” 
Here area few of his adventures and 
experiences: — x 


* His family name mean ‘Lion’ and . sho ~ 


remarkable reform movement in Hinduism i 
the direction of belief in one God which finall 
turned the followers of the new Sikh religio 
into a powerful military group in North-Wes 
India. i i 


“With his mother's approval the lad Sund 
determined that he would give his life to religioi 
So he planned to become an ascetic Sadhu ० 
"holy man". But by sixteen he bad not gainer 
that peace of soui and knowledge of God whic 
he desired. He studied all the religions of Indi 
with Christianity, he was not drawn to that for 
ign religion. Indeed, in his vexation, he pour 
kerosine-oil on the Bible, and burned it up. 
two days later he felt that he had seen a burn 


E 


vision of Christ, who said to him. 'Sundar 
who persecutest thoume? Come into. me, 
will give thee peace.' So he replied, ‘All rig ht. ' 
will come.' i M ह = 
“On account of becoming a v. in h 
ostracized by his family. Indeed, they tri 
poison him on account of the dishonor wh 
was brin ging p upon them and their a 168६ a 
oyigageySfsted in his new-fo 
=ý 


«Instead of spending the rest of his  lifevecord- 
ing to his original intention of saving his own 
ssoul, he decided thıt. as a Christian ‘holy man’ 
. he would save others. So he has travelled all over 
India and Tibet, preaching. For this activity 
. his fellow countrymen have beaten,  stoney 
: robbed, imprisoned, all but killed him. Many 
- times has he been left for dead. Indeed, in 
n ! Simla, the summer capital of the British admininis- 
. tration of India, a memorial service was held on 
i! accouat of his reported death. But he has con- 
हैं |! tinued his Christian preaching, even to China and 
3 || Japan, and has come for this purpose to America 
| this summer. He is easily the most famous 
व. Indian Christian now thirty-one years of age, iu 
| the midst of his public ministry." 
| He is r»ported to have poured the 
61 following yarns into the willing ears of 
ig | an interviewer : — l 


“I was a Hindu. All Hindus are Indians, but 
' all Indians are not Hindus. I wasa very bigoted 
| Hindu, persecuting missionaries and Christians. 
| Itried my best to be satisfied, to find peace and 
34: quiet . Hindu Swamis tried to teach me the Yoga 
system, to sit quiet and meditate until peace comes. 
I did my best, but nothing satisfied. I burned 
४ ० | Bible. . But I got no help. The third day after I 
; burned Bible I was praying, as a Hindu, for 
. peace and quiet, early in the morning at a quarter 
‘to five. And I saw Jesus Christ, a glorious 
+): vision, in my room. Since then [ am a witness 
| for him ; he gave. me a message to take; and I 
h/ have gone into the Forbidden Lands (into Tibet, 
. the Himalayas, Afghanistan, and Nepal, which 
' borders on Tibet) and I have been put in prison 
` and persecuted. But I have always been deli- 
° vered.. And now some of those places are friendly 
; to me, altho some places are still bigoted............. 
“Once when I went into Tibet, into the For- 
‘bidden Lands, I was thrown intoa well forty feet 
j deep; where all the murderers were thrown. 
: Before I was thrown in my arm . was almost 
! broken, so that there would be no hope of 
jescape. The bones of the murderers were about 


h e would pull me up, and he did. It was a 
ite 4 lark night and I could not see him well, 
I was up he disappeared and I waited for 


SE Ne] 
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him to come back. But he did not come. 

* In the morning I preached again in Rasar, in 
that same village, and the lamas were surprised 
to see me alive and out of the well. They put the 
men of the village in a ‘line and asked me which 
one hid done it, but [could recognize no one. 
And they said the key had been stolen, but it was 
found in the lama’s girdle. “And they said some 
one had broken the lock ; but they found it was 
not so. The lock was quite all right. I did not 
think at first it was something extraordinary, [ 
thought it was just a good maa. But later I 
knew it must have been something extraordinary. 
‘Lo, I am with you even unto the end of the 
world,’ Christ said. And he was with me! And 
the lama was frightened and asked me to forgive 
him and to take his woollen shawl asa sign that 
I forgave him. Since then the people in that 
village of Rasar have been my friends” 

Whata pity that this star of the first 
magnitude, this ‘ Saint’ who has suffered 
so much at the hands of his country- 
men, this man whom yoga did not 
satisfy, shouid be unknown in the land 
of his birth and his countrymen should 
leara about him frum the columas of 


foreign ne wspipors. Verily this is the 
age of advertisement. The West takes 
a man at his own valuation and he is 
the greatest min who sounds the loudest 
trumpet It is only the ignorant Western 
burning to evangelise heathen India 
who can readily swallow the tale that 
the fellow-countrymen of Sundar Singh 
can ever have the termerity to beat- 
stone, rob, imprison, and all but kill 
this illustrious Christian holy man! 


Lokmanya Tilak’s Sturdy Inde- 
pendce. l 


The Amrita B:zır Patrika printsa 
portion of the letter the illustrious 
deceased Tilak addressed to a well - 
meaning friend of his who wanted him - 
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to apologise when the first sedition case 
was brought against him. We rep 
roduce it below to show to our readers 
of what stuff the stern unbending 
patriot was made :— ' 


“The other side expects me to do what 
amounts to pleading guilty. I am not prepared 
to do so. My position among the people entirely 
depends upon my character ; and if I am cowed 
down by the prosecution—in the heart of my 
hearts I know the case for the prosecution is 
the weakest that was ever placed before a jury 
—] think, living in Maharashtra is as good as 
living in the Andamens. On the merits of the 
case I am confident of success, though I cannot 
in this letter and in ihe present state of my 
Health give you all my reasons. I am afraid 
only of a non-Marathi-knowing jury and not of 
justice: You as well as I know that we are 
incapable of such a charge as sedition. Such 
risks, however, we must take if we dabble in 
politics. They are the risks of our profession, 
and I am prepared to face them. If you all 
advise, I am prepared to go only so far.as this. 
“I don't think that the articles are seditious, but 
the advisers of Government think otherwise. 
I am sorry for it." “But this will not satisfy the 
Government Their object is to humiliate the 
Poona leaders, and I think in me they will not 
find a ‘kutcha’ reed as they did in some others. 
Then yon must remember, b2yoad a certain 
stage, we are all servants of the people. You 
will be betraying and disappsiating them if you 
show a lamentable want of courage at a critica! 
time. But above all, as an honest and honour- 
able man, how can I plead guilty to the charge 
of entertaining sedition when I had none? 
I am Convicted, the sympathy of my countrymen 
will support me in my trouble.” 


Roumanian Outrage. 


A writer in the ‘Nation of London 
gives the following character certificate 


to Roumania, one cf the allies of the 
British :— 
I described ^in a recent number of The 


Nation a very few of the outrages of the 
Roumanians in Transylvania. I have now seen 
Dr. Hector Munro, and on his authority, 
derived “from eye-witnesses, and from 
reports of officials, I give some more examples 
of their crimes 
the subject of an appeal of the Miners’ Federa- 


tion to send‘ a." Coit ree! ehdilfgvéry/Hardder Collen Aaret nies fending 


though it seems to hava been intercepted (by 


the, 


One of the worst of them 15 
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whom?) I devoutly hope that it will be 
considered and responded to. It was committed 
on the bodies of the coal miners, of whom there 
are some 25,000 organized in trade unions. 
Seventy of the leaders of these men were 
arrested, stripped naked, and flogged. A 'vilér 
deed still was the treatment ‘of some 280 
schoolboys in, Temesvar, guilty of'the crime of 
singing a Hungarian national song. These 
children, says’ Dr. Munro, were: stripped and 
flogged so mercilessly (they were given two 
hundred lashes before and behind) tkat eleven 
of them died ; the sufferers being fenced with 


bayonets, so that if they moved their arms they 


would be impaled, as indeed two of them 


were, The fathers and mothers were ordered 
to attend these abominations and see them 
executed. Why in face of these unexpiated 


crimes, the Allies do not chase Roumania out of 
their company passes comprehension 


With what conscience can Carson and 
Co., whose greatest and most venerable 
legal authority heartily suppor:s Dyer- 
ism and some of.whom can start 
movement to erect a memorial to a cold, 
cuculatsd massacrs, coudemu the 
Roumanian officer who was guilty of 
thes3 inhuman deeds. Perhaps he too 
wanted to teach the l'ransyivaniáns a 
stern lesson and save’ lransyl[vauia 
frin a mutiny: He too can plead that 
he wanted to strike terror -into the 


hearts of rebals all. over «the 
disaifected province 
guiity of ¿n error of judgement and 
had a mistaken conception ot duty and 
may be relieved of his command 
i3 the strongest recommendation that 
the Coalition Cabinet can honestly. 
make to the Roumanian Goyernm=nt, 
It. al). this : is civiliz ution 
the sooner the world returned, 
to savagery the batter it would beg 


all concerned. : nldsd गज. 


Round the Cradle of Christ 


savant Mr. G, R. S. Mead contr 


ETT 


At most hé was - 


Viis 


$- 


le 


r 


remarkable article to the July mum ber 
of the “Qusi” At the vouset the 
learned wriier thus states the fo mal 
creed of modern Christendom : 


~ Now the formal creed of Christendom does 
not consist of statements of general spiritual 
principles only; it is largely concerned with 
what claim to be absolutely unquestionable 
historical facts, without faith in which salvation 
is impossible. In this it has ever boasted itself 
to be marked out in chief distinction from all 
other creeds. In the face of the continued 
imposition of these historic dogmas on every 
professing Christian it is of little purpose 
fo assert, as so many apologists do in 
these days of seeking for a transvaluation of 
- values, that Christianity is a life and not a 
-creed. Doubtless this should be its spiritual 
test ; hut such a criterion applies equally to the 
vital moral spirit in all the great religions. 
» Spiritual virtues are mot the monopoly of 
x Christianity ; it is sheer arrogance to call them 
_4Christian’ as a differentiation against those of 
the righteous of other faiths. Their spiritual 
reality also can be realized only by living it. 


` Their truth too might equally well be claimed 


to be a life and not a creed. 


He, then, tells us that the dogma of 
plenary inspiration ix dead :— 
; The clergy must now as a body speak out, if 
they would save what is spiritually vital in their 
faith. The course of events has decreed in 
answer to the claim of bibliolary: “To history 
thou hast appealed, to history shalt thou go; 


- and first of all we will begin with the documents.” 


The verdict has been given; and the magical 
mechanistic theory of inspiration, that for so 
long usurped the empery over men’s minds 
which belongs to spiritual freedom alone, is 
riven from the field. For all who are spirit- 
ually alive to-day the dogma of plenary inspira- 
tion is dead. Nothing, however, is lost, but 
much is gained; the way is paved for the 
onward march of a new age of spiritual freedom 
and progressive inspiration. The moral courage 
and love of truth which have animated the men 
of profound learning and reverent reason who 
have, been fighting this fateful battle for the 
ght, constitute one of the most striking and 
hopeful signs of the spiritua! virility of what is 
best in Christendom. They have proclaimed 
their unsbekeabie faith that Spiritual truth has 
p to fear from the disclosure of factual 
t ami indies dd: ‘the disclosure of the latter 
ra art and parcel of the revelation of the 
४ ét; 07 
* »rélpdid 
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The traditional convention that Christianity 
suddenly descended from heaven as a deposit 
compact in all its parts, of hitherto undreamed 


of and infallible truth miraculously revealed by i 
its founder, into the midst of a world utterly 


plunged in spiritual darkness, is now found to 
be false to the known facts of the history of 
the times and of comparative religion. 
Christianity prides itself upon its hum- 
anity and bloody sacrifices are admit 
tediy the must mr 
rites and the writer proves to the hilt 
that these sacrifices were an essential 
part of the Jewish worship and Christ 
did nothing to stop it. Says he:— 


Now, not only were blood-sacrifices offered 
as an essential part of their Covenant by those 
who claimed to be the chosen folk of God and 
to possess a higher moral and. spiritual 
consciousness than the rest of tbe world, but they 
were offered on a vaster scale than in any 
other religion. The Temple of Jerusalem, as 
rebuilt by Herod the Great and his successors 
was exceedingly magnificent ; it was one of 
the acknowledged wonders of the world 
Normally the population of the sacred city was 
small, consisting of some 50,000, almost all of 
whom lived directly or indirectly on the 
Temple. But Jerusalem was the Mecca of the 
whole of Jewry scattered throughout the nations, 
the so-called Diaspora; and Josephus tells us 
that on the days of the great testivals, of 
which there were five a year, as many asa 
million pilgrims assembled to offer sacrifice. 
He even speaks of the colossal number of over 
a quarter of a million victims! ‘This seems at 
gross exaggeration; bnt divide it by ten and 
enough remains to turn the place into the 
greatest sacred abattoir the world has ever 
seen. 


It is recorded that Jesus, in one of the most 
dramatic moments of his prophetical activity 
not only furiously denounced the priestly 
profiteering which made huge fortunes by 
trafficking in the Temple meat-market,” bu 
proceeded to a physical act of violence against 
the servants of the sacerdotal company, But 
there is no hint of protest against the root of 
the evil. To say nothing of others, five hundred 
years before, Buddhism in .the East : 
Pythagoreanism in the West had cut this 
offence out as incompatible with any form of 
spiritual worship. nan 

The altar of Yahweh on Mt. Zion contie naa 
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on Mt. Gerizim in Samaria was similarly 
smothered till 66 A.D External necessity alone 
—the destruction of these two fanes by the 
Romans—put.an end to the sacrifices In the 
Diaspora, in Egypt, already in the sixth century 
B.C, a Jewish temple with sacrificial cultus 
flourished at Elephaatine, and from at least 170 
BC. to 73 A.D. the temple of Onias in Helio- 
polis carried out the blood rites of the national 
Covenant. There may have been other similar 
temples elsewhere, It is true that the synagogue- 
worship. wns clean of this cultus, but orthodoxy 
asserted that without national sacrifices the 
Law of the Covenant could not be fully kept. 
Priestly conservatism — overbore  prophetical 
liberalism to the end. 
Eevoit 
The New York Times thus appro- 
priately pic.ures the crude philosophy 
of Revolt which is the fashion of the 
day in the West to day— 
- I am Revolt! 
Behold me ! 
My breath is miasma, 
My hands are red. 
I speak of Love, 
But I love nothing save myself 
All else I hate. 
I speak of Brotherhood, 
But I do not believe. 
Iam an Individualist— 
For one individual— 
Myself. 
Iam Revolt ! 
I shall dethrone your God. 
I do not believe in Him: 
Nevertheless, I shall dethrone Him. 
I shall pull down the mighty. 
The strong, the brave, the intelligent 
Have ruled long enough. 
Now shall the weak, the 
Rule the world. 
For that is Progress ! 
I shal] take all the wealth, 
I shall eat of the finest foods, 
I shall drink the rarest wines, 
And the fair white women of the rich 
Shall be mine, 
Iam Revolt! 
I preach Peace, 
. But I bring Hatred. 
And the Torch, and the Sword. 
. 1 shall destroy —destroy! 
— For that is Progress. 
lama better man than you, 
"Because I work with my hands, 


poor, theignorant. 
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When I shall have conquered, 
I shall not work with my hands. ' 
But I shall still be a better man than you: ' 
Behold me! Aene 
I am Revolt! : i 
Will youthful Indian Revolutions 
aries wh are apt pupils of their western 
masters and whose methods are arta- 
gonis'ic to tne tralitions of their hoary | 
motherlaud please take note. P" 
The Date of Kalidas. Y 
Mr. H. 8. Sbah, M-A., in a learned 
article which he contributes to the. 
current number of the Quarterly Jour-. 
nal of the Mythic Society compares 
Kuutilya’s Arth Shastra, in the matter. 
of literary style, in the mode of present» 
ment and habits of thought and: 
feeling, with the works of Kalidas-and 
shows that thev both are products of the 
same age. Hunting is glorified alike by 
Klidas and Kautilya. The writers 
argument that this glorification would — 
not have been possible after Budha. and- 
Asoka when ahinsa had become a. 
national virtue is sound. Says he:— . | 
“In Sakuntala hunting comes to an endbecause he 
chase belongs to Ashrama ““ाश्रमम्बुगो ऽयं » and. 
the king has, later on, no desire to pursue the 
tgame 'काश्यपसुतामचुस्मृत्य सृगयाविज्कतंचेतः”) and 
Cf. Sak. 11, 3 )*Accordingly there is no question of 
Himsa with Kalidasa. We do not think that it 
would have been possible to write inthat fashion 
after the proclamations of Asoka. We read in the 
eighth edict that in days past( “अतिक्रान्तमन्तरं”) ` 
the king went to hunting; but as he became 
enlightened, he left it off in bis tenth year, in 
preference to Dharmayatras. The turn that the 
piety and goodwill running through those pro- 
clamations—those broad appeals—gave to the 
achara and vyavahara, must have permanently 
affected and changed in a certain sense the then 
current thoughts about Himsa and about 
Mrgaya too. The strain in which Kalidasa has 
written befits properly a pre-Asoka age. To 
write complacently about matters involving 
Himsa after the time of Asoka would have 
elicited, necessarily words of defence, explana- 
tions and justifications, ; ~ 
* That Brahmans and ascetics w ided 
Dre ut e! ere, provided 
= lo ws by. 
- pp (64) and 
the immunity that ig 


the State can be seen from Ar 
pp. 122(152) Hence 
elaimed for the deer. 


Even as it can be seen from his passing 
reference to the hórse-sacrifice (in the Malavika. 
Act V—), words of this nature are entirely 
wanting. Glory of sacrifices had declined with 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism; they went 
but of date after Asoka. Words spoken ih favour 
of Mrgaya do not show a stamp of strongthougts 
about Himsa such as Sukra betrays. But this 
is hot the whole and sole argument for getting 
at the date of Kalidasa. We depend upon the 
Arthasastra mainly”. 

The conclusion is thus formulated. 

‘What a writer says. the language he uses, 
the way he thinks and the way he arranges 
them all, may be said to be the result of his 
mentality, of the circumstances and of the mass 
of floating ideas of his age. Accordingly, if 
coincidence is found in every respect between two 
authors, they ought to be counted as productions 
of one age; and ad verbatim repetitions of 

individual views may hint at the identity of their 
person also. To establish one authorship of 
Raghuvamsa and Sakuntala parallel passages 
would suffice. To prove one authorship for the 
different chapters of the Arthasastra parallel 


i passages from each of them would be enough. 


Contradictory evidence is lacking on the point; 
therefore one authorship is justly | proposed 
because we get such passages in all their works.i 
The moves and countermoves that we see in 
hünting are too much to occur to a mind obsess- 
ed with poetry writing, unless it itself had 
| thought them out beforehand and unless it mada 
5: them sts own. 


They cannot be the outcome of  Dayanada  Kalidas' i in th sixt 
second-hand thoughts, The present case is cir B. C. OT bua C 
a 
ni 
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therefore not of simple incorporation because the 
tune of one is the tune of the other. Naturalness ifi 
writing and the unconsciousness with which the 
whole subject is. treated, betray an unity of age 
and mentality.. That it is so and not otherwise 
is left to be said by competent scholars whó 
will study their works exbaustively referring 
to other works of literature comparing and 
contrasting them wherever it be possible. | < 
“On the strength of evidences (of: which 
hunting is one of the many), it can safely be 
asserted that they ave contemporaries, A step 
beyond it is only a suggestion for the present. 
Historical difficulty will be considered greater 
but this is an age when everything is io the. 
melting pot. With a revision of the Ancient. 
Indian Chronology it melts away like anything 
The Matsyapurana, ch. 272. 27 (Poona edition) 
informs us that Pushyamitra killed ge थानः” 
There is a vast difference between. (16 . 08116... 
Of a person, ‘Maurya’ and between “arate 
In our humble opinion, by the plural “बृहद्र थान्‌” 
is intended the Magadha race of kings (called 
"मगधा ये बृहद्र था” CJ मत्स्य८0., 271, 17 and 29) 
which (race) declined when the Pradyotas rose: 
The omission of the whole family of Pushyamt- 
tra from the chronological sequence after the 
Maurya kings and shifting of the date of 
Chandragupta has given us sound results. 
But this is not the occasion to enlarge upon 
them.” : 
lt may be noted that, according to Swami 
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eyes and the observed of all. observers. 
To-dav she is at her best. The enchan- 
tress is charming one and sundry. Her 
physical charms combined with her 


shining jet black hairand her singularly . 


appropriate dress, um remarkab 6 
ctnversational powers and her radiant 


and bewitching smiles, which she 
scatters round without stint, make 
her look ag: dess; upon earth. Her 


siren song has just ceased, though its 
divine melodiesarestill ringing in much 
the ears of her admirers. Vishnu 
Dyal proposes that they should sit at 
ease and talk. Manorama readily jumps 
atthe suggestion aud forthwith slips 
into a low chair. Vishnu Dyal takes a 
bentwood chair and seats himself by 
her side. Hari Deva squats on the 
floor heedless of the gentle protests of 
Manorama and the censuring glances 
of Vishnu Dyal. Indra Devi sits by 
him. Premchand,an MA, L 1. B. with 
a brilliant University record and an 
extensive c ientele, flings hims?!f into 
an ea y cbair on the other side of 
Manorama and begius the conversation. 


*"Vi-hnu! Have you read Mahitmi 
Gandhi's latest manifesto ?" À 
“You mean the one in which he 


commands non-co-operation? Yes, I have 
read it.’ 

“Isit not a spirited and prophetic 
piece of writing? Gandhi is the man 
who will lead our motherland to inde- 
pendence.” 


“Yes, I agree with you in your 
estimate of our saint- politician, but am 
doubtful as to the succass of the mova- 
ment initiated by him.” | ७६ 


“Do you mean to siy it is possible for 
any self-respecting Indian to co operate 
with the bureaucracy so long as officers 
who committed martial law a 
are not removed from office? Ifor one 
cannot’ understand how a man of your 
eulture' and undoubted patriotism can 
talk in that lukewarm apathetic style. 


“T am neither lukewarm nor apathe-. 


tic. My fear is that the masses may 
get out of control and commit breaches 
of the peace.” i 
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“That they will do only under the 
gravest provocation.” wt 


"Do you seriously think that some. 
desperate bureaucrat will not offer 
provocation to' the ignorant mob?' 
Was it not under grave provocation that 
the Amritsar people committed excesses 
and brought indelible disgrace upon the’ 
Panjabi name." 


“Why do you talk like an Anglo- 
Indian ? Surely our p2ople were not. 
much to blame It was, at worst, life for 
lite. Why did they shoot cur people? . 


“What you say is insensible balder- 
dash. Itis not the Europeans that have. 
been taught a stern lesson. We are the,, 
weaker pirty and our men died by the. 
hundred and were compelled to crawl 
on bellies as a consequence—indirect if 
not direct-of the deplorable loss of seven. 
European lives. If no higher motive. 
appeals to you, expedieicy must suffica . 
to convince every Indian of the inutili- 
ty, i futility and criminality of violence. 
on the part of our countrymen. = 


agrarian. 


“And what of Ireland and 
outrages.” 


“Well! Ireland has gained nothing 
by violence. Violence on the part of. 
the [rish peasantry has always brought 
in its train a succession of repressive. 
measures that have invariably strangled 
free speech and retarded political 
progress. Violence on the part ofa. 
few misguided Irish fanatics has 
always weakened the elements. of i 
liberalism in England favouring justice | 
to Ireland and strengthened the forces , 
of pig-headed conservatism, inane 
reaction’ and recalcitrant Imperialism, . 
which at all psychological pay aod | 


the history of that unhappy island . 
supervened and widened the. gulf | 


“ations 
ng 99798 

“Do you mean to say that the English : 
have never improperly treated Ireland . 


i || 
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and the fault is all on the side of the 
oor downrodden Irish." 

‘Don’ be silly Prem! Why lose 
temper! You know very well that 
I mean nothing of the sort: Tam only 
dwelling upon the uselessness and 
criminal folly of manipulation by the 
weak of weapons which the strong only 
can wicld with a semblance of « flec- 
' tiveness fora time, although they too 
' use them to their ultimate detriment 
' and undoing.” 

While tbis heated 
rather dialogus was going on, Hari 

Deva was smiling  sardonically and 
eagerly looking for an opportunity to 
¦ come down upon poor Prem with 
| his sledge hammer. He was bandying 
his rizht leg, his eyes sh»t fire, he was 
doubling up his right palm and his 
! eagle-like glance once or twice com- 
‘pletely transfixed his victim who 
` dexterously manceuvred and averted 
. bis gaze. The minatory gestures and 
` waves of the hand on Vishnu’s paro 
. had so far held back the b-ar, but the 
strain had vertask d his nerves. The 

ammosphere was suicharged with elec- 
tricity, the nerv. us tens on Was 
great and Vishnu Dyal instinctively 

sensed that his friend was ina pugna- 
, cious and combative mood. Mancrama 
was all attention and Indra Devi was 
. getting impatient to display her politi- 
: Cal knowledge. This pause was a 
godsend for her. She blurted out at 


conversation or 


. once :— 
. “I have followed the talk with 
interest. Mahatma Gandhi has ordered 


men to wear khaddar and women to 

work the charkha (spinning wheel). 
I cannot understand why Vishnu Dyal 
| has set his face against this command 
_ of our Mahatma and Rishi.” 

She spoke with the air of superior 
| wisdom, smiled graciously and ivoked 
: round triumphantly in the hope of 
; Winning applause for her most pro- 

found and sapient observation. Her 
. mother’s crass, stupid and cmniscient 
, conceit put out Mancrama aud she 
< 08861 a withering and extinguishing 
p —— . mother who 


d 


bluff notwithstanding had always stood 
inawe of her queenly daughter. On 
this occasion she  winced visibly.in 
her sat and was: tongue-tied there- 
after. Prem and "Vishnu exchanged 
significant glances and Hari smiled 
cynically. and  quizically. Visinu 
turned towards Manorama and with..a 
sweet smile -bserv. d ! 


"Tam afraid we are wearying you 
with this. talk. Kindly excuse the 
ruden:ss which; -F assure you, was not 
intentional. Polities are so much in: 
the airand there are so many diver 
gentand muiually antagonistic schools 
of political t ought in the country that 
educated p 0916 cinnot discuss the 
destiny oftheir country at this world- 
crisi: without importing feeling into 
the discussion." 

Manor.ma thus addressed looked her 
new frie: d full ia the face. Tha Sahri 
bad slipped from- her head and the 
Juxuriant wealth of hair tied at the 
bick with a silk ribbon was fall in 
sight. A smile played about her lips 
81,0, 89 it grew broader, there were dim- 
ples on her rosy scft cheeks and the set 
of white pearly teeth was revealed. The 
large dark eyes locked arch!y at Vishnu. 
Manorama looked the very picture of 
loveliness and the captivating and 
seductive smile added tothe enchant- 
ment of the scene. Vishnu felt the 
full foree of the bewitchment. and felt 
himself floating in the air. 3 

Prem, too, was visibly affected. Hari 
was the onlv male who sat there 
absolutely unaffected fixing his defiant 
gaze upon unfortunate Prem. This 
silence was gettipg on the nerves of 
both Vishnu and Prem, but the 
former was feeling delicious pleasant. 
thrills and could hardly tell whether. 
he was on earth or in mid-heaven.. 
Thi: silence was broken by the goddess. 
herself. In soft gentle velvety accents. 
she replied to the qucstion of her 
chief worshipper. i: 


“Why. should this talk pull upon’ 


me? On the contrary I am deeply 


interested. Iam not so graceless as not. 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University per SRK ONCE oy XR Sion with the destinies: 
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of the motherla: d. I would fain tear 
my heart from me, if it ceased to 
cherish love of our beloved country.” 
“What is your opinion on, the sub: 
ject”? asked Vishnu humbly, deferen 
tially and reverentially. 


He hung upon her lips fora reply. 
It did not strike him as ludiervus that 
an Oxford M A., who had made polities 


his life-long study, should seek to 
learn political wisdom from the lips 
of a schol girl in her ‘teens, 


who had just passed her matriculation, 
after receiving instruction in a school 
where all ihe teachers were foreign 
missionaries in whose nostrils Indian 
patriotism stinked and whose evange- 
lising zeal detected dangers to the 
e use of pro-elytisation in devotion to 
India's past, the source of all. genuine 
patriotism. Manorama was not even 
expected to be wel posted up in 
current politics. Her ime was equally 
divided between her school studies, 
her toilette and social frivoliti-s She 
h d hardly ever given any th ti; ht to 
religion or to politics. Her father was 
arecluse, and no doub: d rect living 
intellectual contact with him would 
have been a privilege for Manorama, 


but this privilege was denied her. 
Manorama was, therefore, singularly 
ii-fitted to form and expres an 


opinion on so complex and intricate 
apolitical problem as non-co operation. 
lt was indeed extremely doubtful that 
816 Boer fodd the meaning of the 
term." Whenever she handled a news- 
paper, she re:d with avidity all ab ut 
divorce court proceedings, fires, thefts, 
robberies and dacoities. Beyond this 
she'lundersto. d nothing. She did not 
know the difference be. ween a Legi-la- 
_tive Council and an Executive C -uncil. 
She had heard vaguely that Lord 
Chelmsford was an unpopular Viceroy, 
that Sir Michael O’Dweyer had been a 
tyrant and that Dyer had been guilty 
ofa. massacre of innocents and: had 
been recalled. She had aso heard 
that Gandhi had become a dictator in 


Iudian politics csimeexutiheyi Biaek 1०108 cobaincgiad Barkmessuskpon our Mere " 1 


had’ been passed, shops had been 


1H 


closed at his command all over India 
and his arrest had led to trouble. It 
was further known to her that he 
liked to be dressed in khaddar and 
advised women to take to charkha. 
Beyond this she knew nothing ofthe 
great saint politicians activities or 
services to his ceuntry and humanity. 
Any man with a grain of common senge 
in him would have seen that the girl 
could not be exp:cted to take an 
intelligent interest in the talk, fall of 
references to contemporary history, 
which had just stopped and her 
gracious assurance wa» a mere polite 
furmality. Vishiu had much more 
than agr.in of common sense in him 
and yet he could not see the obvious, 
The spell of beauty was upon him. 
Physical charms had cast a glamour 
about his mind and imagination and 
he lived, moved an: had his being 
inan imaginary region over whicn 
Manorama ruled as queen of beauty. 
and where everything that fell from 
her lips was the quintessence of 
wisdom. He was complet ly enslaved 
by his delusion and, therefore, was 
awaiting. with a beating and palpitating 
heart, the verdict of his deity. How 
biind is love and how unreasonable it 
seems to the lover that anybody should. 
reason about it. Mauorama smiled 
graciously and replied ! ge 


[would prefer v» he.r you talk on 
the subject. My opinion cannot be, 
is ure 

worth much ! T 


Anybody else might have seen that. 
the girl had evaded the question bes: 
cause she bad no opinion on the 
subject. Our Oxford MA. attributed: 
her unwillingness to state her opinion 
to her humiity and profundity. He 
interpreted her words not accordi cna, 
the canons of logic and common, sense, 
but the canons laid down by a lovc- 
stricken heart. which ordained that 
the queen of the heart could do no. 
wrong and that what कक रत कर o 
was a deception ‘practised. by- the 


our ‘intellect and our “und: rstanding 


- 
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and must be viewed with positive 

distrust. Well has Dryden said :— 
The proverb holds, that to be wise and love 

' Js hardly granted to the gods above. 


- And again, 


" But love the sense of right and wrong 
unfounds. 


"Ancient Indian kings were by no 
Limitations mans autocrats. Constitu- 
upon tional checks were provided 
Autporecy. to limit their authority and 
. to prevent an abuse of power on their 
part. In the Sukra Nili we read :— 
‘The king is honourad because of these qualities. 
It is not birth that makes a king. He 18 not 
respected so much because of his ancestry, as for 
his prowess, strength and valour 


j|! done with difficulty by only one individual. 

' . What can be performed by an unbefriended person 
- for a kingdom that is considerable ? 

Even the king tliat is proficient in all the 
sciences and pastmaster in statecraft should never 
Dx himself study political interests without 
elerence to ministers. 

The wise ruler should ever abide by the well- 
| thought-out decisions of councillors, office-bearers, 
. subjects and members attending a meeting —never 
by his own opinions. : 


(| cause of miseries, soon géts estranged from 
! his kingdom and alienated from his subjects. 

| Whe king could not, at his sweet will, 
SAT dispose of the revenues of 

nee Fined. his country. His personal 
^ J, - allowance was fixed. by Law 
and he was not entitled to a penny 
more. The following verse «f the 

sie Ara Niti enunciates this princip:e. 
ruler has been made by Brahma a servant 


= 


and challenging scorn. 


S SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIAL, £CONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
ANCIENT INDIA. 


(BY *HiISTORICUS") 


Even if the work be a trifling one it can be. 


~The monarch who follows his own will is the- 


of D copla gettitg-hitoravengrsnirempmommtieniscio Be Fos by S3 Founaätion yao? 333,333 ,, 3 
4 His sovereignty, however, is only for protection, . भाम्‌, , 
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Strong love and proud ambition have no 
bounds. 

Vishnu looked triumphantly at Hari 
Cra nod indicative of congratulation. 
e was disappointed. Hari's faco — 
Wore an expression of defiant mockery | 
This cowed 
down our hero. 


ST ee 


ep ee 
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Kings were of various grades accord: 
ing to the revenues of the 
territories Shey administer- 
ed. The following verses . 
clearly explain this :— 

That ruler is called a Samanta in whose 
kingdom without oppressing the subjects, an 
annual revenue from one lakh up to three lakh 
Karsas is regularly realised. 


Grades of 
kings. 


Sw 


That ruler is called a Mandalika whose anaual 
revenue exceeds three lakh Karsas up to 10 lakhs 
The Raja is he whose income exceeds 10 lakh 
Karsas up to the 20th lakh. The Maharaja is he 
whose income reaches to the 50th lakh. 


The Swarat is he whose income exceeds the last 
up to a crore. The Samrat is he whose income 
exceeds a crore up to 16 crores. The Virat, whose 
income goes beyond that tothe 50th crore. The 
Sarvabhauma, who is 80073 that and to whom 
the earth with its seven islands is ever bound. 


Ihe following  tabl» shows the 
grades according to the moderna Indian 
standard :— 


between Rs. 83,333 and 250,098 


P TN NRE, ° A dx e tmm 


सामन्त : 

मायडालिका ,, » 250,000 ,, 833,333, 

राजा „o » 833,333, 1,666,666 

महाराजा » » L666,666,, 4,166,666 

auz » o» 4,166,666, 8,333,383 

सम्राट » » 8,333,333 ,, 83,383,333 
" 


» yy above 4,106,606,068 .. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


It was the statutory duty of the 


i king to provide against 
...9 75519? famines. Says the sukra 
६3811 5 TA 

Famines, Niti :— 


Grains should be collected sufficient to meet 
the wants of three years iu proper seasons by 
the king for his own good as well as for that of 
the Commonwealth, Or for more than three 
years in case of well-established families provided 
the grain be long lasting 


The king should store up those grains that ar® 
well developed, bright, best of the species, dry: 
new, or have good colour, smell and taste, the 
famous ones, durable and the dear ones —not 
others 


He should not preserve those that have been 
attacked by poisons, fire or snows or eaten by 
worms and insects, or those that have been hollowed 
out, but should use them for immediate consump- 
tions. 


And the king should carefully replace every 
year by new instalments the exact amounts of 
those consumed. : 


The accumulation of all these things that 
are usefuland instrumental for the purposes 
of man, e g., medicinal plants, minerals, grasses 
Woods, implements, arms, weapons, gunpowder 
vessels and cloth, etc., should also be made. This 
18 likely to be efficacious 


The king was authorised to levy 
ioe tobe Joans from the rich in 
VOC 1n - t ti q 
times of Dan. difficult times. Says Sukra- 
ger and Re- Charya :— : 
paid with In- 
teres 


The king should receive the wealth 
of the rich men in times of danger by 
supplying them wherewith to live 
But when he is frea frum danger he 
should return the amount to them 
together with interest 


Otherwise the subjects, state, treasur 
and the king—all are ruined 


The following table giving the prices 
of domestic animals at the 


P f 
DOTS time : of Sukra has been 
Animals compiled by Professor B. K 


Sarkar on the basis of information 
embodied in chapter IV,section II of 
Sukra Niti ; 


EE 


ez 27.3 ; 
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Ordinary prices. 
Cow =] palasilverz8tolasorrupees 
She-goat =} cow ~ =4.,, " 
She-sheep-1 goat -2) 47 »^ 
Sheep =] palasilver-8 ,, p. 
Elephant or horsez 2,00) ,3,000, or 4,000 
Rupees 


Camel = Buffalo=56 or 64 Rupees 
High prices for best things 


Cow =Sor l0palas silver=64 or80 Rs. 
She-goat=1 pala silver =S rupees. - 
She sheep 23 r दे 


She-buifalo =Cow or 14 cow U+ or 80, or 
90. or 120 rUpves, 


Bull =6U palas silver=45U rupees. 
Bulfalo =f or 8 palas 2058 or 04 ,, 
Best horse =590 goid zx 8,000 85: 


Best camel= 100 silver palas= 500 * 5 
Elephant =2,000 gold Nishkas 0,006 ,, 


In chapter IV, secti:n III of the 
Sukra Niti are mentioned 
and 32 theoretical branches -of 
knowledge including’ 
four Vedas, four Upvedas, six Me 
six Systems of Puilusophy, History, Pur- 
anas. Law Codes, Rationalism, Econo-- 
mies, Sexual Science, Technical scienc: 
es, Rnetoric, Poetry, Vernacular Lite 
ature, Jlocution and Foreign Pnilosophy- 
Rationalism is-detined as a system o 
thought which advocates the predo 
nance of reason, the origin of ail anaes 
from nature (not from G d) and the 
non-existence oi the Vedas,(asauth. rity) 
In the same chapter 6t kulas or arts are 
mentioued. ‘These iuc.ude dauci 
music, acting, weaving of garlands, | 
meiting.and powdering of stones, analys 
sis and syn:hesis of metals by comb 
tion, operation upon woands, duell 
painting, the construction of clocks 
watches and musical iusti Pe the 
testing of gems, making of glass e 
the separation of artificial goli «ad. 
gems, the pumping and de d n 
of water, nursing of ch VS 
graphy! Boss gg 


Arts 
Sciences 
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पूज्यस्त्वेभिसुर्शेभूपनिभूपः कुल संभवः | 

न कुले पूज्यतेयाग्बलशो पराक्रमेः ॥८१॥ 
लत्तकर्षमितोभागोराजतोयस्य ज्ञायते | 

see वत्सरे नित्यं प्रजानांत्व ARZA: ॥८२॥ 
AAA: ATT: प्रोकतोया वल॒त्तत्रयावीध | 
तदुष्वे दशलत्तांतो gut मांडलिकः vun: ॥८३॥ 
aged तुभवेद्राराजायाद्विंशति AAE: | 
पंचाशऊुत्तपर्यतोमह/राजः प्रकीतितः ॥८४। 
ततस्तुकोटि Wat स्वराट्‌ qu ततः परम्‌ | 
दश कोटिमितोयावदङ्किराट्‌ तुतदनंतरं ॥५४॥ 
Gama कोटिपयेत साच॑भोमस्ततः परम्‌ । 
सप्तद्वीपाः च पृथिवी यस्य वश्याभवेत्सद्‌! ॥५६१ 
SAAMI दास्यत्वेप्रजानां च Jq: ma: | 
ब्रह्मणा स्वामि रूपर्तु पालनाथे हि संदा ॥८७॥ 

( शुक्रनीति no १) 

यद्यप्यद्पतरं HATHA दुष्कर | 
पुरुषेणासहायेन कि मुराज्य महोदयं ॥१॥ 
aiaa सुकुशलोनपोह्मपिसमंत्रवित्‌ | 
मंत्रिमि स्तुबिताधजनेकोथे चितयेत्कचित्‌ ॥२॥ 
सभ्याधिकारि प्रकृति प्रकृति aura मते स्थितः | 
सवेदास्यानुयः प्राज्ञः स्वमतेनऋदाच्नन ॥३॥ 
प्रभुस्व॒तेष्य सापन्नोह्यनर्था येव 3 पते | 
'भिन्नराष्ट्रोमवेत्सघोभिन्न प्रकृति रेव च ॥४॥ 

( शुक्रनीति ste 2 ) 
धनिकेश्योभ्तिद्त्वा स्वापत्तो तद्धनंहरेत | 
राजा स्वापत्समुत्तीणस्तत्संदघात्स sas ॥२६॥ 
प्रजान्यथा हीयते च राज्यं कोशोनुपस्तथा | 
हीना प्रबल दंडेन छुरथादयानृपायतः ॥२७॥ 

( शुक्रनीति He ४ ) 
तत्तत्कालेस्वराष्टरर्थनृपेणात्महितायच | 
चिरस्थायी सम्टृद्वानामधिकोचापिचेष्यते ile १॥ 


बिषधन्हि RASTA MAJ A TA ॥४३॥ 
निःलारतां नहि प्राप्तं वथये तावाननियोजयेत्‌ | 
व्ययीभूत॑ qeu तत्तत्यंतु नवीनं ॥४४॥ 

( शुक्र नीति mou) ` 
तरुगयव्पावामहती मूर्याधिक्यायगोभवेत्‌। ` 
PARMIE NAJRAN फलं ॥६॥ . 
AMAT गवाधिस्यान्मेष्या मूब्यमजार्थक | 
हठस्य युद्ध शीतस्य पल मेषस्य राजते ॥७॥ 
दशवाष्टोपलै सूल राजते तृत्तमंगवां | 
qå मेष: अवेश्चापि राजतं s HH dil 
गवां समंसाधेग॒ुणं qva सूल्य मुत्तमं | 
रुश्टगवर्शवाछिनाचोदुः शीघ्र गमस्य च ॥६॥ 
Bala बृषस्येच Wed षाप्टि qo ud | 
मदिषस्योत्तमे qa सप्तचाष्टो qan च ॥१०॥ 
द्विनिचतुः सहस्यं वा qa AJINLAR: | 
उष्ट्स्थमाहिष समं ue मुरूम मीरितं II 
योजनानां शतं गंता>के नाङ्गश्वउत्तमः do 
gai तस्य सुवर्णानां श्रष्पेचशतानि हि ॥ १२॥ 
बिंशद्योजनगेताबेउष्टूः श्रछस्तुतस्यचे | 
पलानां तुशते मूल्यं राजतं परिकीतितं ॥ १३॥ 
चतुमांषमित eam निष्कइत्यभिध्रीयते | ु 
पंचरक्तिमितोमाषोगजप्रोल्ये प्रकीतितः॥ १४॥ ` ` 

(शुक्रनीति sro ४) 
अृम्यज्ञुलामचाशर्वावेदा आयुधेदुः क्रमात्‌ | 
गांधवेश्चव तेत्राशि उपचेदोः प्रद्भीतिताः ॥ ६७॥ 
शिक्षा व्याकरणं कल्पोनि रक्तं ज्योतिष तथा | 
sa: षडंगानीमानि agai कीतितानि हि ॥ AS I 
मीमांसातर्क सांख्यांनि वेदांतो योग एच च । 
इतिहासाः पुरा णानिस्घ्ृत योनास्तिकं मतं ॥ ६६॥ | 
TAMA कामशास्त्रं तया WARA: l 
काव्यानिदेशमाषावलरोक्तिर्यावनं मतं ॥ ७० ॥ 


bis 


पुष्टकांतिमज्जाति Be शुष्कं नवीनकं | देशा दिधर्माद्वाचिंशदेत विद्याभिसंज्ञिताः। '| 
gata wd रस धान्यं dtes रत्तयेत्‌ ॥४२॥ _ . मंत्रब्राह्मणयार्षेद्नाम प्रोक्तम्टृगादिषु ॥ ७१॥ | | 
Baz, चिरस्थायी rfe te पि eie ert ३१७०४ Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA ( शुक्रनीति ge d ) il 
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कांतनंचार्थ शारञ्राणास्ट्रतिः साच प्रकोर्तिता। धात्वोषध्रीनांखंयोग क्रियाज्ञानं कल्लास्खृता | 

„ मुक्तिबंज्ञीयसी यत्रलर्यस्वाभाविऊं मतं ॥ ३५ ॥ धातुखांकयपा्वक्यकरणं तु EAA ॥ १५ di 

” कस्यापिनेश्वरः कर्ता न वेदोनास्तिक मतं । खंयोगापूर्वविज्ञानंधाःवादीनां कलास्मृता | 
sae स्या विरोधेनराजबूत्त हि mas ॥ ६६ ॥ त्ारनिष्कासनश्ञानं कलालंश तु REJA | १६॥ 

(शुक्रदोति mre ४) संध्याघाताकृश्गमिदमलयु दध कलास्म्रृता | 

प्रनेकरूपाविर्भाच॑कतिज्ञानं व लास्मृता | कलतामिलेत्तितेदेशेयंत्राघत्रनिपातन ॥ १८॥ 
MAG संधान स्त्रीपुंसोश्व BATA ॥ ६ I प्रथवकताचतुष्क॑ तु चित्र।धालेखन कला । 


तड़ागवापी प्रासाद्समभूमिक्रियाकला ॥ २२॥ 
घस्याघनेक यंत्राणां वाघातां तु Hla: कलौ | 
हीनमध्यादिसयोग व Àt जनं कला ॥ २३॥ 
वेणुतृणादिपात्राणां कृति ज्ञानं तु Eee | 
काचपात्रादि करणविज्ञानं तु smear ॥ ३३ ॥ 
गजाश्वद्गघभउष्ट्राशांपर ane क्रियाकळा | 
शिशोः संरक्तणे ज्ञानं धारणेक्रीडनेकले d ३५ ॥ 
स॒युक्तताडनज्ञान मपराप्रिजनेकळा | 


शय्यास्तरणसंयोगे पुष्पादिणुथन कला | 

घूताघनेक क्रीडाभी रंजन तु menudo ed 

ग्रनेकाप्रनसेधानेरतेर्शानं SIEHT | 

कलासप्तकमेत द्धि गांधर्वेसमुदाह्वत i ११॥ 

मकरंदासवादीनां मघादीनां कृतिः कला | 

शेल्यमूढाह्नतोशानं शिरा ्रणव्यघेकला ॥ १२ ॥ 
(शुक्र-ीति mio ४) 


बाशणादि दु तिंधातोस्तद्भस्मकरशोकला | न!नादेशीयवर्णानांसुसम्यग्लेखनेकला ॥ ३६ ॥ 
याबदित्तु विकाराणांकतिशानं कलास्सृता ॥ ४॥ (शुक्रनीति se ४) , 
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‘By “ NIGAMANANDA.” 
IV. 


Egoism and Altruism. 
The Textand In ihe Atharva XI, 3. by (मे माता, मे पिता, मे भ्रातरः) my mother 
he Translation. cecurs the following ,Zan-, father or brothers (चस्वः) or by people of 
tra :— my community or (qaq) by us (देवः वनस्पतिः. 
GRAAL यन्म्रोपेता BAT यञ्चमस्वायदनशच. ततः नः वारायैष्यते) may the Lord save us 
from the consequences thereof 


} ri I2 «| In this Mantra the Veda teaches us, 
EMAIL । तता नावारा५ष्यतऽय दतावनरपात that we suffer just as Eis 


Relative 
; claims of if wa neglect the Jaw 
dub oanss: © Egosm and se)f-preservationas undo 
p 
(qa) whatever (एनः) sin can ccmmitted Altruism) | {dedly we do when we 
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116 
neglect the law of self-sacrifice. Self- 
regarding virtues are, in fact, just as 
important—if not more so, as other- 
regarding virtues. The following verse 
of Manu appears to be a commentary up- 
on this Veda Mantra :— 


कामात्मतान प्रशस्तान चेवेहास्त्पकामता | 
“~ ` ^ Se 
काम्याहि वेदाधिगमः कमयोगशचवदिका ॥ 
Hd» Fo RG | 


" Extreme self-regardfulness and 
extreme other-regardfulness are equally 
reprebensible, for witbout the first 
named even the study of the Vedas and 
the attainmentof gratification by legiti- 
mate (egoistic) activities would become 
impossible. 


In one sense egoism comes before 
altruism bescause it is in- 


" eM volved in activities required 
for self-preservation. Unless 


Activities. 

TET eich individual cares for 
himself, his capacity to care for all 
others is likely to be enfeebled or killed. 
Let us first take the question of bodily 
well-being. Let us in the words of 
Herbert Spencer contrast the two 
societies  compos«d respectively of 
individuals whose self-regard has 
maintained bodily well-being and of 
those whose regardle:sness bas brought 
natural disaster :— 


Bounding out of bed after an unbroken 
sleep, singing or whistling as he dresses, coming 
down with beaming face ready to laugh on 
the smallest provocation, the healthy man of 
high powers, conscious of past successes, and 
by his energy, quickness, resource, made con- 
fident of the future, enters on the day’s business 
not with repugnance but with gladness ; and from 
hour to hcur experiencing satisfactionsfrom work 
effectually done, comes home with an abundant 
surplus of energy remaining for hours of relax 
ation Far otherwise is it with one who is 
enfeebled by great neglect of self. Already 
deficient, his energies are made more deficient 
by constant endeavors to execute tasks that 
prove beyond his strength, and by the resulting 
discouragement. Besides the depressing con 
scousnegs of the immediate future, there is 
the depressing consciousness of the remoter 
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future, with its probability of accumulated 
difficulties and diminished ability to meet them. 
Hours of leisure which, rightly passed, bring 
plasures that raise the tide of life and renew 
the powers of work, cannot be utilized—there 
isnot vigor enough for enjoyments involving 
action, and lack of spirits prevents passive 
enjoyments from being entered upon with 
zest. In brief, life becomes a burden. Now 
if, as must be admitted, in a community com- 
posed of individuals like the first the happiness 
will be re'atively great, while in one composed 
of individuals like the last there will be rela- 
tively little bappiness. or rather much misery, 
it must be admitted that conduct causing the 
one result is good conduct causing the other 
is bad. E 

In the Veda Muntra emphasis has 
been. Jaid upon the. truth 
that those who would be 
parents should not transmit 
to their offspring undesir- 
able physica! and mental 
traits. The modern science 
of Engenics has prcved conclusively 
that the responsibilityof parents is grave 
and that if they choose to neglect their 
bodies and souls, they shall do so not 
only ata tremendous cost to their own 
immediate well being but to the detri- 
ment of posterity. Spencer thus 
amplifies this point. 

As it is, however, the current ideas concern’ - 
ing the relative claims of egoism and altruism — 
are vitiated by the omission of this all-impor 
tant factor. For if health, strength, and capa: 
city are usually transmitted, and if disease, 
feebleness, stupidity, generally reappear in 
descendants, then a rational altruism requires: 
insistance on that egoism which is shown by 
receipt of the satisfactions accompanying pre- 
servation of body and mind in the best state. 
The necessary implication is that Los are 
provided for offspring by due self-regard, while - 
disregard of self carried too far provides curses, - 
When, indeed, we remember how commonly | 
itis remarked that high health. and overflow- 
ing spirits render any lot in life tolerable, 
while chronic ailments make gloomy 
a life most favorably circumstanced, it becom 
amazing that both the world at large and 
writers who make conduct their study shoul 
ignore the terrible evils which ‘disregard’ of 
personal well-being inflicts on the peo 
and the incalculable ` good laid up fo ड 
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Our Respon- 
sibility as 
Parents bids 
us take care of 
ourselves. 
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to personal well-being. 
Of all bequests of parents to children the 
most valuable is a sound constitution. "Though 
a man's body is not a property that can be 
inherited, yet his constitution may fitly be 
compared to an entailed estate; and if he 
rightly understands his duty to posterity, he 
wil see that he is bound to pass on that 
not improved To say 
this is to say that he must be egoistic to the 
extent of satisfying all those desires associated 
with the due performance of functions. Nay, 
It is to say that he must 
in. due amounts the various pleasures 
life offers. Far beyond the effect 
these have in raising the tide of life and 
maintaining constitutional vigor, there is the 
effect they have in preserving and increasing 
a capacity for receiving enjoyment. Endowed 
with abundant energies and various tastes, 
some can get gratifications of many kinds 
onopportunities hourly occurring. while others 
are so inert, and so uninterested in things 
arround. that they cannot even take the 
trouble. to amuse themselves. And unless 
heredity be denled, the inference must be that 
due acceptance of the miscellaneous. pleasures 
life offers conduces to the capacity for enjoy- 
ment in posterity, and that persistence in dull, 
monotonous lives by parents diminishes the 
ability of their descendants to make the best 
of what gratifications fall to them. 


Not only is the cultivation of self- 
regarding virtues good for 
posterity, but it lays the 
only sound foundation for 
social well-being. The mere 
regard for one's well-being, without 
detriment to the well-being of others, is 
a contribution to social happiness. ‘he 
philosopher quoted above thus graphi- 
cally. and picturesquely describes the 
respective capacity for generating social 
happiness and «social misery of those 
who discharge the duties they owe to 
themselves and of those who neglect 
them :— 

For his wife he has smiles and jocose 
speeches ; for bis children stores of fun and play; 
for his friends pleasant talk interspersed with 
the sallies of wit that come from buoyancy. 
Contrariwise, the other is shunned. The 
irritability resulting now from ailments, now 
from failures caused by feebleness, his family 
has daily to bear. 


seek 


Egoiam 
essential to 
Social Good. 
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for joinieg in them, he has at best but a tepid 
interest in the amusements of his children, and 
he is called a wet blanket by his friends. 
Little account as our ethical reasonings take 
note of it, yet is the fact obvious that since 
bappiness and misery are infectious, such regard 
for self as conduces to health and high spirits 
is a benefaction to others and such disregard 
of self as hrings on suffering, bodily or mental, 
is a maleaction to others. The duty of making 
one'sself agreeabie by seeming to be pleased 
is, indeed, often urged, and thus to gratify 
friends is applauded so long as self-sacrificing 
effort is implied. But though display of real 
happiness gratifies friends far more than dis- 
play of sham happiness, and hasno draw- 
back in the shape either of hypocrisy: or 
strain, yet it is not thought a duty to fulfil 
the’ conditions’ which favour the display of 
real happiness. Nevertheless, if quantity 
of happiness produced is to be the measure 
the last is more imperative than the first. 


The foll wing telling illustrations 
given by bim fully demonstrate the 
inability of the inadequately egvistic 
man to. be altruistie :— | T 


Here isa mother who, brought up in the. 
insane fashion usual among the cultivated 
has a physique not strong enough for suckling 
her infant, but who, knowing that its natural 
food is the best, and anxious for its welfare, 
continues to give it milk for a longer time. 
than her. system will. bear. Eventually the, . 
accumulating reaction tells. There comes 
exhaustion, running, it may be, into illness 
caused by depletion; occasionally ending in 
death, and often entailing chronic weakness. 
She. becomes. perhaps for a time, perhaps 
permanently, incapable of carrying on house: 
hold affairs ; her other children suffer from 
the loss of maternal attention; and where the 
income is small, payments for nurse and 
doctor tell, injuriously on the whole family. 
Instance, again, what not unfrequently happens 
with the father. Similarly prompted by; a 
high sense of obligation, and misled by current | 
moral theorise into the notion that self-denial) 
may rightly be carried to any extent, he daily 
continues his office-work for long hours. regard | 
less of hot head and cold feet, and debars 
himself from social pleasures, for which he. 
thinks he can afford neither time nor money. 
What comes of this entirely unegoistic course? - 
Eventually a sudden collapse, ch he woud Sas 

w 


m 


; notgive himself when his sensations prompted 
, he has now to take in long measure, The 
' extra earnings laid by for the benefit of his 
family are quickly swept away by costly 
' journeys in aid of recovery, and by the many 
. expenses which illness entails. Instead of 
increased ability to do his duty by his offspring. 
; tere comes now inability. Lifelong evils on 
: thèm replace hoped-for goods. And so is it 
1, too, with the social effects of inadequate 
है|! । egoism. All grades furnish examples of the 
, mischief, positive and negative, inflicted on 
. society by excessive neglect. of self. Now 
the case is that of a laborer who, conscientious- 
ly continuing his work nnder a broiling sun, 
spite of violent protest from his feelings, dies 
. of sunstroke, and leaves his family a burden 
_to the parish. Now the case is that of a clerk 
' whose eyes permanently fail. from overstrain- 
ing, or who, daily writing for hours after his 
: ! fingers are painfully cramped, is attacked . with 
Ui :'*scrivener's palsy” and unable to write at all, 
: -sinks with aged parents into poverty which 
friends are called on to mitigate. And now 
‘the case is that of a man devoted to public 
" ends who, shattering his health by ceaseless 
> |! application, fails to achieve all he migh thave 
| achieved by a more reasonable apportionment 
of his time between labor on behalf of others 
; and ministration to his own needs, 
And then in less marked and more numerous 
' cases the resulting enfeeblement shows itself 
| ‘by the production of relatively weak offspring, 
of whom some die early, while the rest are less 
t ‘likely than usual to transmit the parental type 
" ‘tofuture generations,. Inevitably, then, by this 
: dying out of the especially: unegoistic, there is 
. | prevented that desirable mitigation of egoism 
| inthe average nature which would else have 
| taken place. Such disregard of self as brings 
j down bodily vigor below the normal level 
(| eventually ‘produces in the society a counter- 
balaücing excess of regard for self.: 
/ This, however, need not blind us to 
z rad, ~. the equal value of altruism 
Thesuprem¢ in the evolution of iudivi- 
| ~ , dual well-being. Self-denial 
Lá ai 
a preservation. -Our bodily, mental and 
, moral well-being cannot be secured 
utiles we feel an equal co:.cern tor the 
4 wéli-béing, in ali these spheres of 
| st, of eur community. Herbert 
r gives the following lively 


. is just as primordial as self- . 
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If he is not himself attacked by cholera, or.. 
small-pox, or typhus, when it invades his neigh- 
berhood, he often sufferes a penalty through hig 
belongings Under conditions spreading it, his 
wife catches diphtheria, or his servant is laid up. 
with scarlet fever, or his children take now this’ 
and now that infectious disorder. Add together. 
the immediate and remote evils brought on him. 
year after year by epidemics, and it becomes 
manifest that his egoistic satisfactions are greatly 
furthered by such altruistic activities as render 
disease less prevalent. 

With the mental as well as with the bodily 
states of fellow-citizens, his enjoyments are in 
multitudinous ways bound up. Stupidity like 
weakness raises the cost of commodities. Where 
farming is unimproved, the prices of food are 
higher than they would else be ; where antiquated’ 
routine maintains itself in trade, the  needless 
expense of distribution weighs on all; . where 
there is no inventiveness, every one loses the' 
benefits which improved appliances diffuse. Other 
than economic evils come from the average 
unintelligence--periodically through the manias 
and panics that arise because traders rush in 
herds all to buy or all to sell; and habitually. 
through the maladminstration of justice, which 
people and rulers alike disregard while pursuing’ 
this or that legislative will o-the-wisp, 
and clearer is the dependence of his personal 
satisfactions on others’ mental states which each’ 
experiences in his household. Unpunctuality and 
want of system are perpetual sources of annoyance. 
The uuskilfulness of the cook causes frequent 
vexation and occasional indigestion. Lack of 
forethought in the housemaid leads to a: fall over 
a bucket ina dark passage. And inattention to 
a message or forgetfulness in delivering it entails 
failure in an important engagement. Each, 
therefore, benefits egoistically by such altruism 
as aids in raising the average intelligence. 1 do 
not mean such altruism as taxes ratepayers that“ 
children’s minds may be filled with dates, and 
names, and gossip about kings, and narratives» 
of battles, and other useless information no- 
amount of which wlll make them capable workers 
or good citizens; but I mean such altruism as . 
helps to spread a knowledge of the nature of 
things and to cultivate the power of applying that. 
knowledge. t 


Now it is through the untruthfullness of one 
who gives a good character to a bad servant ; now. 
it is by the recklessness of a laundress’ whor: 
using bleaching agents to save trouble in vans 
destroys his linen; now. it is by the acted falsehood | 
of railway passengers who, by dispersed ccat&, ५ 
make him believe that all the seats in a. ML 
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the illness of his child, due to foul gases, led to 
the discovery of a drain that had become choked 
because it was ill-made by a dishonest builder 
under  surpervision of a careless or bribed 
surveyor. To-day workmen employed to rectify 
it bring on him cost and inconvenience by 
dawdling ;~ and their low standard of work, 
detemined by the unionist principle that the 
better workers must not discredit the worse by 
exceeding them in efficiency, he may trace to the 
immortal belief that the unworthy should fare as 
well as the worthy. Tomorrow it turns out that 
business for the plnmber has been provided by 
damage which the bircklayers have done. 

Besides furthering prosperity, other-regarding 
actions conduce to self-regarding gratifications by 
generating a genial environment. With the 
sympathetic being every one feels more sympathy 
than with others. All conduct themselves with 
more than usual amiabillity to a person who 
hourly discloses a lovable nature. Such a one 
is practically surrounded by a world of better 
people than one who is less attractive. If we 
contrast the state of a man possessing all the 
material means to happiness, but isolated by his 
absolute egoism, with the state of an altruistic 
man relatively poor in means but rich in friends 
we may see that various gratifications not to be 
purchased by money come in abundance to the last 
and are inaccessible to the first, 


It is for this rcason tbat the Veda 
warns us against the mistake.of isolating 
ourselves and feeling indifferent to the 
welfare of our community. 


Under this heading Herbert Spencer 
, gives a vision of the future 
when the antagonism 
between egoism and altruism 
will have been reconciled. Says he:— 


Yet again, as was pointed out in the last chapter: 
the sympathy which prompts efforts for others' 
welfare must be pained by self-injury on the part 
of others, and must, therefore, cause aversion to 
accept benefits derived from their self-injuries. 
What is to be inferred? While each when 
occassion offers is ready, anxious even, to surrender 
egoistic satisfactions, others, similarly natured, 
cannot but resist the surrender, [1 any one, 


A vision of 
conciliation, 


. proposing to treat himself more hardly thana . 


disinterested spectator would direct, refrains from 
appropriating that. which is due, others, caring 
_for himself, must necessarily insist that he shall 
appropriate it. General altruism when, in its 
developed form, must inevitably resist individual 


excesses of altruisia¢-o. Girl tehoribniversityprésecttolecton, ६४३३३ १६४३ Fgpisipa 0 


familiar to us will be inyerted, aad instead of 
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each maintaining his - own claims, others will | 
maintain his claims for him—not, indeed, by । 
active efforts, which will be needlese, but | by 
passively resisting any undue yielding up -of 
them. ‘There is nothing in such behavior which 
is not even now to be traced in our daily experiences | 
as beginning. Ju business transactions amon 
honorable men, there is usually a desire on ° either 
side that the other shall treat himself fairly. ‘Not 
unfrequently there is a refusal to take something 
regarded as the other’s due, but which the other 
offers to ‘give up. ‘In social intercourse, too, the 
cases are common in which those who ‘would 
surrender shares of pleasure are not permitted by 
the rest to do so. Further development of 
sympathy cannot but make this mode of behaving 
increasingly general and increasing genuine. 


Subjectively looked at; the conciliation will be 
such that the individual will not have to balance 
between self-regarding impulses and other-re- 
garding impules ; but, instead, those satisfactions 
of- other-regarding impu!ses which involvé self. 
sacrifice, becoming rare and much prized, will be 
so unhesitatingly preferred that the competition 
of self-regarding impulses with them will scarcely 
be felt. And the subjective conciliation will also 
be such that though altruistic pleasure will be 
attained, yet the motive of action will not 
consciously be the attainment of altruistic pleasure, 
but the idea present will be the securing of others’ 
pleasures.. Meanwhile the conciliation objectively 
considered will be eqaully complete. Though each, 
no longer needing to maintian his egoistic claims 
will tend rather when occasion offers to surrender 
them, yet others, similarly natured, will not premit 
him in avy large measure to do this; and that 
fulfilment of personal desires required for 
completion of his life will thus be secured to him 3 
though not now egoistic in the ordinary sense, yet 
the effects of due egoism will be achieved. Nor is 
this all. At an earlier stage, egoistic community 
at first reaching a comproimise such that ‘each 
claims no more than his equitable share afterwards 
rises to à conciliation such that each insists on 
the taking of equitable shares by others ;.80, at 
the latest stage, altraiste, Mem s st 
reaching a compromise uuder which each E 
himself from taking an undue share of altruistic 
satisfactions eventually risee to a conciliat 
under which each takes care that others sh 


kasitan 


sanguine: in his lifetime 
that his vision would be 
immediately realized. Says 
he :— 


No immediate 
prospect of the 
vision being 
realized, 


Such a view will not be agreeable to those who 
lament the spreading disbelief in eternal damna- 
tion ; nor to those who follow the apostle of brute 
force in thinking that because the rule of the 
stroug hand was once good it is good for all 
time; nor to those whos? reverence for One who 
told them to put up the sword is shown by using 
the sword to spread his doctrine among heathens, 
The conception set forth would be received with 
contempt by that Fifeshire regiment of militia, of 
whom eight hundred. at the time of the Franco- 
German war asked to be employed on foreign 
service, and left the government to say on which 
side they should fight. From the ten thousand 
priests of the religion of love, who are silent 
when the nation is moved by the religion of hate, 
will come no sign of assent, nor from their 
bishops who, far from urging the extremo precept 
of the Master they pretend to follow, to turn the 
other cheek when one is smitten, vote for acting 
on the principle, strike lest ye be struck, Nor 
will any aperoval be felt by legislators who, after 
praying to be forgiven their trespasses as they 
forgive the trespassess of others, forthwith decide 
to attack those who have not trespassed against 
them, and who, after a queen's speech has invoked 
** the blessing of Almighty God ” on their councils, 
' immediately provide means of committing political 
burglary. 

` But though men who profess Christianity and 
practise Paganism can feel no sympathy with 
‘such a view, there are some, classed as antagonists 
to the current creed, who may not think it 
‘absurd to believe that a rationalized version of 
‘its ethical principles will eventually be acted 
"upon. 

. If this was the state of. Western 
Society in the lifetime of the great 
- Evolutionist, it has become worse aliter 
"his death. Modern Europe is an armed 
camp. Not only is each nation armed 
against all the rest—suspicious not only 
| of enemies but also of allies—not only 
is hypocrisy the determining factor in 
diplomacy and foreign policy, but the 
| componeut factors of each community 
M. "ar ds against one another owing 
|| to the fissiparous tendencies of m.dern 
itj E Capital -and Labour are 
"W e aged in a death-struggle aud AIS 
. and publie SPIRE CANO BE gH ppm. 
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either party that can pay the prica in 
the. shape cf money payments, or 
payments in appplause and homage. 
Women are arrayed against men, men 
against men and women against women, 
Territorial. patriotism is decaying, 
People care more for loyalty to class, 
both territorial and extra-territorial, thaa 
for filelity to the g »ographieal unit call- 
ed country. [t is even feared that if there 
is another war between Germany and 
England five years hence, the. prote: 
tariat of either may refuse to cut the 
throats of the proletariat of the other at 
the bidding of capitalists. Selfishness— 
individual and communal—is the. sup. 
reme rule of collec ive conduct. [nstead 
of altruism becoming egoistic that is 
the well being of others becoming ae 
personal concern of each, it is demanded 
that egoism shall become altruistic, that 
is it is required that each should clamour 
for the recognition by others of his 
rights. Society thus is just the opposite 
of what the great English philosopher 
pictured it should be. yo 
And yet there wasa time in ancient 
India when this vision was 
a reality and the affairs of 
the commonwealth were 
regulated in accordance 
with the injunctions embodied in this 
immortal Vedic text. Manu lays down 
that a Brahman shall lead a life of vo 
luntary poverty and shall. serve the 
community by means of his‘ superior 
kn»;wledge and lofty character without 
expec ation of any reward. Looking for 


Yet the 
Vision was 
once a Reality. 


gifts isa sin on the part of Brahmans. 


It a Brahman becomes rich, the 
glory of bis Brahmanhood is extin- | 
guished f.. A Brahman who looks for - 
royal pa ronage, degrades himself }. _ 
A Brahman shoald n:t keep iu E 
more food than is required to keep body 
and scul together for 24 hours $. Pa 
tanjali lays down that a Brahmau anal 
not keep with him more flour, than — 
would fill a pail. All: intending ARO 


* Manu IV, 247, 48, = '€ ui ios 
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must bide their turn to put their alms 
in that pail Leta Brahman starve but 
never beg, in cases of extreme hunger 
he may pick up grains lying scattered 
about a barn |. The support of the Brah- 
man was the concern of the state and 
its chief. magistrate. The bestowal of 
alms upon a Brahman thus became an 
act of duty and privilege; not an act of 
charity. It was the king’s duty to see 
that no Brahmanastarved in his kingdom, 
if he failed in it tortures of hell awaited 
him— just as it was the. Brahman’s duty 
to see that the kingdom was admiuis- 
tered righteously and none who were 
deserving were deprived of the blessings 
of mental and moral illumination. It 
was, further, the Brahman’s duty to see 
that the rights of other casses were not 
interfered with. It was the Kshatriya’s 
duty to give protection to the commu- 
nity and to guard the rights of the Brah- 
mans. The Vaisya’s duty it was to sup- 
ply the Brahman with food, the Kshat- 
riya with sinews of war and the where- 
withal to live and the Sudra with Jabour 
and living The Sudra's dury it was to 
recognise the right of the other classes 
to service at bis hands. Thus the duty 
of each clas3 in ancient times was to 
guard the rights of others. Bach class 
was concerned with its duties and the 
rights of other classes. Unlike modern 
times when each class ciamours for the 
recog nition of its rights and endeavours 
to convert other casses to the view— 
or coerce them into it—tbat it is their 
duty to give them all they demand: In 
modern society all have uxdoubied 
rights but apparently none has any 
duties. The ancients were quick in the 
discharge of their duty and sensitive if 
there was any encroachment upon 
other's rights . The moderns are prompt 
to assert rights and sensitive if o:hers 
do.not do their duty by them. Every- 
bod y is mindful ot his rights and others’ 
duties. Take the four Asruynas. The 
Brahmghari's duty it was to serve the 
Banprasthi, to guard the Guru's right-. 


$ Manu IV, 7. 
Manu X, 112, 
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The Banprasthi's duty it was to teach 
and educate the Brahmchari. The Gri- 
hasti’s duty it was to provide for the : 


. needs of the Brahmchari, the Banpras- 


thi and the Sanyasi. The .Sanyasi’s . 
duty it was to rerve as the guardian of 
the moral conscience of the community. 
What a delicious picture of a common- “ 
wealth which once existed in faet. ; 


This is the scheme of social recon- ' 
struction which the Veda 

offers to the modern restless, | 
panting, pulsating and pal- - 
pitating world. Pandit Bhagwan Das | 
thus ske.ches this grand and sublime . 
scheme :— : 


Social Re- 
construction. 


The ancient scheme, on the other hand ` 
provided, with a just appreciation of psychophysi- 
cal facts, fora due combination of egoism and 
altruism. It did not say to any one, “Become 
wholly selfless.” It only said, “ Be selfish 
to this extent and no further.” To the man of 
knowledge it said. ‘Yes, you may be ambitious 
of honor, but you must deserve it by gathering 
‘and spreading knowledge diligently, in the 
missionary spitit, and must not hanker after power 
and wealth and much pleasure or amusement 
also." To the man of action it said. * You may 
be ambitious of power, provided you deserve it by | 
using it righteously for che helping of the good 
against the evil-minded, and otherwise, according 
to their needs, and do not abuse it by bullying : 
and exploiting the weak for your own -self- 
importance and aggrandisement, and, in any case, 
yon must not covet honour and wealth and much - 
amusement also" To the man of desire it said, 

“ You may be ambitious of wealth, as much as you 

can accumulate lawfully, without profiteering — 
and cheating and manipulation of trusts and 
corners and false advertisements and gambling - 
speculation; but you are expected to spend a 
good bit of it on pious and public works and | 
charities and useful institutions, and you must — 
also make. effective arrangements for the proper - 
distribution and supply of necessaries and | 
minimum comforts to all the population, at ~ 
fair and reasonable prices, and, in any case, you... 
must not crave for honor and power and much. 
amusement also." ‘lo the woakman it said, - ‘You 
may have play and amusement, as much ag = 
please, and you will bs ensured 2 able. 
and’ sufficient amount of food, clothes ( 
housing; but you must do your fair share 
appointed work, and not long for honor, power 
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Such is the simple secret of, not abolishing, 
but regulating natural human desires, by parti- 
tioning them and their corresponding objects, 
by dividing not only communal labor, but also 
rights and duties, privileges and responsibilities, 
abilities and disabilities, side by side. "There is 
no greater impossibility in the regulation of 
these ambitions, than in the restraint of the 
other natural human desires, for instance those 
dealt with by the penal codes. Indeed every law 
is a restraint and a regulation of some human 
desire: 


Tis the earnest conviction of some that if such 
a division of ambitions and: prizes were made 
Systematically in combination with a scientifically 
organized system of vocational education, the 
happiest results would follow, ‘The caste-system 
would be restored to its long lost proper meaning, 
elasticity and usefulness. Every individual would 


An Imaginary Rebellion and How it 
was Suppressed, by: Pandit Pyare 
Mohan, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, High Court, 
Lahore, with a Foreward by Lala 

Lajpat Rai. Printed and Published 
' by Khosla Brothers, Railway Road, 
Lahore. Price /.s 6. Cloth Bound Rs. 7. 


| Oan be hat of the Publishers. 
It- is a complete, authentic and 
| impartial narrative of the tragedy of 
erigi, enacted in the Punjab. The. 
. narrative is thrilling and reads like a 
. horrible romance. . Truth is, indeed, 
Stranger than fiction. As one reads the 
gruesome tale of the atrocities committ- 
ediby some of the accredited agents of a 


such, that things are possible in the 


represen 268 ofa nation that claims to 
D p PETI of man nd Autocracy 
demoralising and complete 
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fall into or be asssigned to his natural and proper. 
caste Or class in accordance with his inherent 
deepest ambition and his selection of one and 
foregoing of the other three prizes of life, which’ 
would act as an automatic test. The temptation 
to the sale and prostitution and abuse and corrup- 
tion of honor and power and wealth and pleasure 
would be minimised. The incentives to pursue 
the ambitions in a socially helpful way would be 
maximised Wealth would no longer be the 
purchaser of honor and power, therefore the greed 
and grab for it would diminish, extremes of wealth 
and poverty would disappear, and a more equitable. 
distribution of necessaries of life follow of itself. 
Domestic wars and national wars, the conflicts of 
master and man, man and woman, capitaland 
labour, official and non-official, layman ahd priest 

nation and nation, and race and race, would all. 
lose their point and purpose and motive and be 

leduced to the smallest dimensions, 
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interests of England as of India. How 
can England afford to keep up an 
atmosphere of thought and feeling in 
the British Empire where even few of 
her most highly educated sons are liable 
to be turned into Bosworth Smiths | 
O’Briens, Jacobs and Dyers? We pur | 
posely refrain from mentioning Sir 
Michael’ O'Dwyer for he is notan . 
Englishman but a renegade Irishman. - 
It this prccess of demoralisation 18 
to cease, al) lovers of England, 


.and India must strive manfully, deter- 


minedly and unflinch ingly for the 
establishment forthwith cf responsible 
Gvuvernment in this ancient land. This 
is, toour mind, the supreme lesson of 
the narrative so faithfully and pictures | 
quely described in the book under 
review. The Foreword by the d 
sturdy patriot Lajpat Rai is 3 
written. Let all our readers lay to 
their heart the pregnant conclusion of 
the Foreword :— 
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** But this much I might be permitted to say ‘to 
my educated countrymen, that the question 
whether they will be treated in the future as men 
or as beasts of burden depends in a large measure 
on their own .conduct and behaviour. It is for 
them to decide whether they are ready to sacrifice 
their individual preferments for the honour of 
the nation, or whether they will choose to he 
‘satisfied with the few crumbs that are thrown to 
them from the masters’ table and go to sleep 
again. Let us never forget that “ nations by 
themselves are made.” 


A copy of the book should find a 
place in the private library of every 
Indian and non-Indian who has a 
heart to feel for the woes of afflicted 
Punjab. 


Social Reconstruction with Special 
Reference to Indian Problems, by 
Pandit Bhagwan Das, M.A of Benares 
Printed and published by Pyare Lal 
Bhargava at Gym Mandal Press 
Benares. Price As. 12. Can be had of 
the Publisher. 


This is the reprint of the notable 
pronouncement that the scholarly 
author delivered as President of the 
Provincial Social. Conference held at 
Saharanpur. It “endeavours to make a 
general survey and to offer suzgestions 
regarding the solution of all the more 
important problems concerned with the 
well-being of mankind generally and 
Indians specially The address, like 
everything that owes its being to the 
facile pen of our. gifted brother, is 
thought-provoking and formulates the 
postulates of Indian progress with 
refreshing candour, challenging boldness 
and admirab!e originality. All the 
various aspects of ancient polity are 
discussed with fullnes, of knowledge 
and a solution:of modernmost problems 
is suggested in the light of ancientmost 
culture. The booklet is well wortha 
perusal by al) cultured Indians who are 
not blind to the ancient glories of this 
Stricken land and deaf to the voice that 
calls them out from India's cultural 
past. - 
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in the Punjab for the year ending 30th 
September 1919. Price 0-8-0 


(2. Report on the Joint Stock Com- 
anis, Punjab, for 1919-20. Price 
S. 6. 


1 * eal 
(3). Report on the Sanitary Admini- 
stration of the Punjab and Proceedings 
of the Sanitary Board for the year 
1919 by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. O. Forster 
D.P.H., I.M.S. Sanitary Commissioner 
Punjab and the Report on Sanitary 
Works for 1919, by Mr. A. R. Astbury, 
Saniiarys Engineer, Punjab. : Price 
All the three reports have been 
printed by and can be had of the 
Superintendent, Government Printing 
The number of estates under report 
se from 40 to 45. The reduction in 
debts is satisfactory. The same cannot, 
we regret to say, be said of the arranges, 
ments for education. Most of the wards 
are educated in the Aitchison College in: 
an atmosphere of aristocratic hau'eur 
They must b» educated in public 
schools s» that they may imbibe the 
democratic spirit of the age aud learn 
to behave as.children of the motherland: 
who are at one with the millions not 
as superior persons. Mr. Maynard, ther 
Commissioner, has introduced. a new 
and welcome feature;in the admisi- 
stration of these estates. The wards, 
are associated with the paid maagers 
in the work of management. As, the 
report says :—* The only way to learn 
to do things is to do them, and to 
make mistakes and diseover the mis= 
takes ? iit of 


The total number of Joint Stock 
Companies limited by , shares” has 
during the year under report, risé 
from /6.t0 79 Five public companies 
went into liquidation, one X 
company was struck off the regist 
Four new publie companies any 
same number of new private कप मर 
were registered S Panjab Cy-opera- 
tive Bank, whic wus unde 
voluntary liquidation, was pensis NA 
the Hi Court to: resume busine 
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now 2]. Five companies are apparently 
doing no business The total number 
of companies is 108. Of the 4 new 
mpanies registered two were banks, 
E ‘a trading company and one a sugar 
nanufacturing company. Industries d> 
106 possess attractions for local cap- 
italists) Nominal capital has increased 
by Rs 71.300,00), subscribed capital by 
Rs. 19,418,495 and paid up capital by 
Rs. 8 32,679. This increase, however, is 
not a hopeful augury, since it is confined 
to banking and :rading companies. 
The Registrar complains of the apathy 
of courts for they do not fix the 
responsibility upon the Directors. 

The year 1919 was an extremely 
healthy one, only two epidemies— 
cholera and =mall-pox—-having visited 
the province. ‘Lhe rainfall was above 
the average. The birth rate, however, 
Shows a decrease of 9:5 as compared 
with the previous quinque nial average 
though a very slight increase over that 
for 1918. This is attributed to the 
influenza outbreak of the previous 
year. Montgomery. and Lyalipur 
districts returned the highest rates 
and Sim!a and Dera Ghazi Khan the 
lowest. Ths death rate tor the whole 
proviace was with the exception of 
1912, the lowest recorded since 14700. 
Shahpur with 205 is the healthiest 
district in the province. Iníant moria- 
lity, however, continues to be 
heavy, the rate for infants under one 
year being 177 as compared with the 
corresponding birth rate cf 71 in the 
United Kingdom. Vhegeneral need is not 
so much medicalaid as better sanitation. 
The Sanitary Cummissioner rightly 
observes :— 

So lcng as we have grossly overcrowded towns 
where every law of hygiene is consisteutly and 
systematically defied ; where the people breathe 
filth and through the agency of myriads of flies 
eat filth ; from which light and air are excluded 
and where every article of diet is consistently 
adulterated, so long will we have mortality rates 
infantile and otherwise, expressive of such a state 
of affairs. . 1 £3 
What a sad commentary upon the 
public spirit of the educated community 
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most in evidence when arrests’ for 
sedition have to be made or orders of 
internment and externinent are to be 
executed. Now that this branch of 
the admiuistration has become a trans: 
ferred subject, the people's minis ers 
hive a chaice of proving that, given 
the opportunity, they can render more 
effeciive pub.ic service than, prestige. rid- 
den officials. The prices of food grains 
were higher than in the preceding 
year and this the report attributes to 
“unsatisfactory outturn, large eaports 
and restrictions on goods traffic.” ` 


The last two causes are clearly re- 
mediable mas the remedy is in’ the 
hands of the Government. 


The Bheratkala Parishad, (Society 
of Indian Art) Rules and List of office 
bearers, committee and members 
Benares 1920. 1 


This society has been es ablished for 
the parpose of reviving and fosieriug 
publie interes; in Jndiau music, paint 
ing, scu pture and other aris and cratis. 
All interested in this worthy object 
should apply for a copy of the rules 
to the Secreiary. : 


Arya Bhasha (Hindi). 


A c . 

df3Ed4H & monthly journal 
devoted. to Vedic studies edited by 
Pandit S. D. Satyavalekar. Annual 
Subscription Rs. 3 and annas eight ouly. 
Can be had of the Secretary, Swadhyaya 
Mandal Aundh (Satara). -ISE 

Pandi Satyavalekar’s services tó the 
cause of Vedic research and scholarship 
are well-known. He has brought out a 
Hindi monthly devoted exclusively to 
the expusition of Vedic teachings. All 
the three numbers that have so far been 
brought ous are excellent reading. 
The third number contains some very 
va uabie articles. Jn one article! the 
learned «ditor quotes chap:er and verse 
that the Vedas distinctly mention need- 
les. In the Atharva Veda (11, 3) 


organisms are spoken of a5 सूचोमुखाः 
(néedle faced).Similarly the word qfsft 


and bureaucratie:oeélioieney enirdi ohig Colecounnsizeday s3thedaRigsaeda (1,191,7). . In 
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the Rigveda (2,32,4) it is enjoined that 
the housewife should (अपः सीव्यतु) 
do sewing work with a strong needle 
(afaa मातयासू लल) and give the garment 
thus prepared to valiant soldiers 
Most probably it is War-Work. The 
needle is. in fact, the chief instrument 
which adds to the charm of women in 
the Vedic household. In Yajurveda 
(23,36) we read; देवानां पत्य्योदिशः सूचिभिः 
शम्यन्तुत्वा Il“ May the wives of the learned 
subdue thee by means of their needle.” 
The ;Shatpath Brahman (13,2,10,8) 
speaks of needles of iron, silver and 
gold (Sz: सूच्यो भवन्ति । लोहमय्यो रजता 
fara: ॥ ) The Veda speaks also 
of cloth that has been apparently sewn 
up. Itrefersto the shirt or skirt (तप्य) 
woven shirt (सासूल) and overcoat 
(द्रापी) In another learned article 
itis shown that the word zpsaq: which 
is used for a guest in the Brahman 
literature does not mean cow-killer or 
one in whose honour a cow has been 
sl;ughtered as is assumed by occidental 
801 lars. There is a Vedic word 
हस्त-घन; which occurs in Rigveda (6,75,11) 
Medonell and Keith in their Vedic Index 
translate the word as Hand-guard. Tf, 
rightly argues the learned Pandit, &€d- 
wi: means Hand-guard, why should not 
=a: be taken to mean cow-guard or 
protector of cows? This meaning is in 
the completest conformity with Vedic 
teachings rere the Yajur Veda (13,42) we 
read ;mt माहिलीरदितिविराजं ॥ 

"Do not kill the cow for she is un- 
Worlhy of slaughter (z-faíá) and 
is specially glorified (Aai). In 
-the Rigveda we read आरेगो-हा ॥ 
(7,86,16) gA ॥ (1,114,10). 
Let us keep away 17001 cow-killers. 
The very Vedic words f r cow si-fafa 
and Gar etymologically mean 
that which ought not to be killed. 


-The other arti 
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believers in the Vedic Dharma. will 
patronize this new excellent venture. 
संस्कारविधि मगडनम्‌ by Pundit Ram 


Gopal Shastri, Research — Scholar, 
D. A. V. College, Lahore Published by 
the Manager Anglo, Sanskrit Book 
Depot, Machhi Hatta Bazar, Lahore. 
Price 12 As. can 92 had of the Publish- 
ers. Pandit Rim Gopal is one of thoge 
scholars of whom the Arya Sami is 
jastly proud. He has consecrated his 
lite to the cause of Vedic research. In 
the work under review he has effective- 
ly refuted the objections usually urged 
against certain portions of Lord Daya- 
nauda's Sanskar Vi4hi (Code of Vedic 
Rituals). In most cases he has cited 
Vedic authority. The work embodies 
valuab!e information and we commend 
it to all interested in the spiritualisa- 
tion of individual and social life. 
aÀ समाजका इतिहास (part II) 
by. Pandit Nardeva Shastri, Vedatirath 
Price 1-8-0. C «n he had of the Publishers 
Messrs Davidas Shreni $ Co, Book- 
sellers und Fublishers, Aligarh. — 
the work under review professes to 
be a history of the Arya Samaj. It is, 
however, a mere collection of ipse diz- 
its, most of them creations of the author’ 
brain, loosely arranged without an 
regard for continuity of (10177 ana 
unity of purpose. There is very little 
of history and a great deal of comment 
upon and criticism of Arya Samajic 
activities from the auchor’s peculiar 
personal and seciional standpoint. It 
might appropriat-ly have been named 
“Pandi: Nar Deva's Stray Thoughts on 
the Arya Samaj and its Leaders.” All 
intere-ted in the Pandit’s verdicts upon 
the domestic politics of the Arya Samaj 
may do worse than purchase a copy of 
this work. dei ul 
(1) नेटाज्ञी हिन्दू by Shriyut | Bhavani 
Dyal. Price 12 As. E d ^ 
(2) भारतीय नययुवकों को usta सन्देश 
Price. 0-8 6 Publishe l by the a NE 
ES 


Sadan, Indore. Can be had — 
Publishers. 
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The tale is indeed, interesting but its 
chief value lies in its educative charac- 
ter. It throws a flood of light upon the 
life led by our exiled brethren in South 
Africa The language is chaste and 
charming. ^ Every patriotic Hindi- 
knowing Indian should posses; himself 
"of a copy 
The second book is a collection of 
various papers written by eminent men 
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and women some of whom are makers 
of Modern:India, such as Swami Vive: 
kananda, Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Gokhale 
Poet philosopher Rabindra Nath Tagore 
and L. Lajpat Rai. All are equally 
inspiring and fult of valuable advice 
and beautifal thoughts. We recommend 
this valuable publication to all young 
men and women who  uudersta;d 
Hindi. 


EDITORIAL RE 
A NATION IN 


. The entire Indian nation is in deep 
mourning owing to the almost sudden 
and untime!y death of Lokmanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. His death is a 
stunning blow to the cause of national 
advancement and the gap created in 
the national ranks cannot be easily 
filled up. 

Mr. Tilak was one of the greatest, 

‘most fearless and most scholary Indians 
of present times. He was a Sanskrit 
scholar of no mean order. He rubbed 
shoulders with the greatest orientalists 
of the age and his works “Orion” and 
x “Arctic Home in the Vedas” will go 
down to posterity as the finest specimens 
. of whit indigenous scholarship can 
.. achieve in this line. It was, indeed, 
` surprising that in the midst of his 
multifarious activities which agitated 
‘the public mind and made ‘the bureau- 
erat uneasy, excited bitter con- 
troversies and fomented commotion 
in the country, he could bring a calm 
‘mind and a clear and unobfuscated 
understanding to tbe consideration of 
problems which could not be pondered 
upon. except in a spirit of dispassion- 
; eness. This required a miraculous 
"power of self-control and a E 
snd the sameintr UN theexec ion, 
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He was the founder of a virile school 
of political thought and before his 
death had almost acquired the position 
of the supreme dictator of the policy and 
programme of the Indian National 
Congress— we have used the word 
almost because his supremacy had 
begun to be challenged by Mahatma 
Gandhi. His hold upon the masses was 
wonderful. The secret of this wonderfal 
bold Jay in the fact that ancient culture 
had interpenetrated the warp and woof 
of the fabric of his mind. He was well: 
read in the epics, the Puranas,: the 
Bhag wadgita and the traditional lore 
of the Mahrattas. He spoke in a 
language and employed metaphors, 
similes, parables and illustrations which 
the man in the street could readily 
understand. though well posted up in 
modern learning, it was his ancient 
learning and his deep study of tlie 
traditions of his land which made him. 
an idol of the people. Whi!e addressing. 
vast assemblages of his country men; ag 
did not quote Burke, Macaulay. m 
Rousseau—although he could do that 
with telling effect when the occasion 
required it—but the Ramayana, the. 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. He had 
11000 ३ dovetailed , modernmost, 
} 10 C 
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intellectual and cultural heritage. He 
was, therefore, peculiarly  - fitted 
tobe field marsbal of the forces of 
freedom ranged against the bur- 
eaucracy. Himself proud of being an 
Indian and of belonging to a chosen 
race, he could always appeal to the racial 
pride and national self-respect of his 
race and nation and rouse passions. 
He had a passionate love for freedom. 
His proud nature refused to accept asa 
settled fact the arrangement that 
a bureaucracy not responsible to 
the - people should control the 
destinies of an ancientrace, with a 
glorious moral, spiritual and intellec- 
tual heritage. He refused to reconcile 
himself to it. He wanted to unsettle 
this settled fact. Ranade and Gokhale 
were statesmen but Tilak was essen- 
tiallya patriot. They wanted to negotiate 
with the powers that be, and obtain for 
their. countrymen such concessions as 
could,by pursuasive pleading, dialectic 
skill and clever advocacy, be readily 
obtained. He, on the contrary, resented 
the very fact of bureaucra!ic domination 
and Indian subordination, and 
endeavoured that this sense of unmerit- 
ed inferiority should burn into the 
souls of his conntrymen and they 
should obtain dominion homoe-rule. His 
mission it was, therefore, always to 
keep alive grievanse and to be always 
quickening the consciousness among 
his c. untrymen of their pitiable lot 
He. wanted to regain freedom not by 
petitions to the British Government 
but, by rousing the self-respect, of his 


countrymen, fostering an atmosphere of. 


friction, irritation and habitual distrust 
of authority. so that reforms in the 
administration might not appear in the 
light of concessions condescendingly 

graciously granted. but elementary 
human rights won by dint of racial 
relf-assertion and national self-con 
sciousness, He was far too cleve and 
fair-minded not to see the bright side of 
bureaucratic ascendancy. But he gene 


rally emphasised the dark side for he 


believed that if Indian leaders always wbich he delivered 
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sang paeons of praise, the people would 
be lulled into a false sense of security 
and the battle for freedom would not . 
be fought with the grim determination 
whieh only those valiant soldiers bring 
to thetask whose hearts feel the grave 
and solemn load of grievances. He : 
was no believer in the policy of passing * 
resolutions and waiting in deputations. 
He, therefore, never felt the need of 
cultivating suavity. His role in life. 
was not that of an advocate suing 
for the mercy and good will of constitut- 
ed authority, but of the leader of a 
discontented people with whom the - 
representatives of the governing power 
were bound to make terms if they 
wanted to repose in peace and govern 
without trouble. He was honestly and 
Sincerely opposed to violence and 
blootdshed because his astute and alert 
mind saw its futility and inutility 
and even criminal folly His . 
reasoned conviction was that it would : 
hinder progress along the pathol. 
political freedom and therefore | 
he deprecated resort to physi- 
calforce, whether open or secret. His 
methods was thus persistent, unceaing, 
bitter and determined agitation 
to be continued so long as the goal 
was not reached. He believed not in 
occasional suspension of agitation 
He was for getting what the authorities ~ 
gave not in a spirit of thankfulness but 
in the spirit of a man who had secured 
by unceasing fight, a part of his heritage 
and whom success did not fill with | 
gratitude bat goaded on to further and 
intenser struggles There were, thereior e 
differences in temperament. in outlook 
upon national lite and in angle of 
vision between the school of Tilak and - 
the school of Gokhale 


the gr«auness of Gokhale and his eae 
earnestness. He bore an eloque 


tribute to these qualities of his great | 
rrval in the pathetic funeral oration 
in the crematio 
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ground at a solemn moment with the 
corpse of Gokbale looking him full in 
the face. 


Gandhi is the founder of a third 
- School of thought. He believes neither 
in mendicancy, nor in obstruction and 
ceaseless agitation, but in  soul-force, 
suffering and self-discipline. Gokhale 
wanted to gain India freedom by 
appealing to the generosity and sense 
of justice of her rulers, Tilak by an 
, appeal to the national pride of his 
countrymen and to the natural resent- 
ment in their hearts at the fact of 
‘subordination, Gandhi by training 
-Ihis people in suffering and self control 
to such an extent that they may 
refuse— come what may—to co operate 
, with the bureaucracy where the bureau- 
08809 is wrong and not regardful of 
"legitimate Indians demands and thus 
‘secure justice not by friction 
. but by aloofness. The weapon. of 
. Gokhale was faith in the democratic in- 
;stincts of the British race, of Tilak inpa- 
'bience of bure:ucratic control and that of 
| Gandhis soulforce. Gokhale is dead and 
‘his school of thoughtis dying—thanks to 
O'Dwyer, Dyer, Finlay and Halsbury. 
Tilak has died at the psychological 
.moment when his school of thought was 
on the eve of trying . conclusions 
with Gandhi’sGospel in the Special Con 
gress. Who knows tha: Tilak was p/ay- 
Ang the prophet when he said to Gandhi 
that he had prepared the ground, it was 
for the Mahatma to sow the seed? Who 
does not know that soul-force can be 
utiliz2d only after the soul has been 
awakened? Be it said to the eternal 
credit of Tilak that he roused the 
slumbering soul of India. He it was 
who tanght India that freedom was 
their birthright. The Moderates were 
the apostles of Advaita, they wanted 


the absorption of the soul of India 
in the soul of England. Tilak was 
the’ appostle of Dwait. He taught 


India that she had a distinct soul of 
her own. Gandhi is engaged in the 
‘as. iss vrei the power of the 
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soul may seek unison with the awaken 
ed, developed and chastened soul 
of India for the benefit of both. India’s 
national evolution required all. the. 
three leaders. All honour, then, to 
Gokhale of revered memory and to 
Tilak who has left us in body leaving 
behind a precious heritage which, ‘if: 
we use it well and wisely, will serve ag 
the basis of the restoration of our 
national fortunes. 


The Punjab Disorders and the. 

Arya Samaj. 
The typical bureaucrat scorns nothing 
so much as independence of character 
on the part of those over whom. he is 
set to rule for an under current in his 
sub-conscious self warns him thar inde- 
endent-spirit: d menand women will not 
be satisfied with unqualified bureaucratic 
rule and will inevitably secure a change 
of the system under which alone the 
characterisiically bureaucratic type can 
flourish. The Vedic Religion as revived 
by Lord Dayananda fosters manliness 
ard virility. Swami Dayananda has 
freed the advanced Hindu from the 
fetters of hereditary caste and priestly 
domination and taught him to have faith 
in the dignity and lordliness of his own’ 


soul. Every man is the son of God 
and heir to Divine inheritance. | Every 
man has direct access to God. No 


intermediaries are requircd for the 

purpose of communien with God and 

the communion is claimed from the 

Highest not as a concession due to 

prayer but as a right earned by right- 

eous deeds and by living a life regulated 

according to His behests. And even at 

that stage the soul retains its distinct 

individuality. If, then, communion 

with God also is attained on a basis of 
love and not fear, of self-realization and 

notselfsuppression, how can-an Arya 
lick the boots of or supprees his indivis 
duality before a human being bowever 
exalted. For an Arya all human beings, 
from the king down to the peon, are 
equal children of God and nothing but 
superior worth—as distinguished from . 
"superior" birth, rank or status in so 


7 em 
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his brothers and sisters. This type of 


i character is, as we have said, the very 


antithesis of the type that can be tolera- 


ted by some bureaucrats. Moreover the 


. Founder of the Arya Samaj granted to 


the Arya Samaj a democratic constitu- 
tion. The Arya Samaj owes no allegi- 
ance to a Pope ora Mahant. All Aryas 


. are equal members of the Church and 


. elected dignitaries 
- Will of the general body. 


democrats by religion, 


. What wonder, 
the nostrils of those who worship at 


all the ecclesiastical oflices are held by 
removable at the 
All institu- 
tions under the Church are managed by 
elected provincial councils which all 
are subject to a representative all-India 
organisation. 

The Arya, therefore, is a demcerat of 
by conviction 
and social usage. 
then, that he stinks in 


and by training 


the shrine of Prestige and Privilege. In 
the vear 1907 Aryas were persecuted 
and prosecuted, but they bore their 
sufferings maniully The bureaucracy 
having failed to cow them down and the 
beneficent rule of Lord Hardinge having 
supervened the policy of repression was 
followed by the policy of conciliation. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, however, could 
not be expected to «understand the 
Significance of the movement. He does 
not believe in moral and spiritual force 


and it was natural that he should mis- 


take the sturdy independenceof the Arya 
for treasonable iutentions. During the 
martial law lawlessness, many who mere- 


. lyasserted themselves were arrested and 


naturally the Aryas, the most advanced .. 


community in the Punjab came in for 
a lion's share of this harassment. Pandit 
Pearey Mohan in his work “An Imagi- 
nary Rebellion and How it was Supp- 
ressed" which we have reviewed else- 
where, describes how in the report 
compiled by Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
lieutenants an attempt was made to 
cast suspicion on this non-political 
movement. 

It is needless to say that the Samaj had no 
hand in the present disorders, and there is not 


the slightest evidenced. connadetaitramitssmerbeascoldA. KAREAR aAA Osa movementas outh- 


as such with the crimes committed at the various 
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places. . But in the report of the Punjab Govern 
ment, an attempt is made to connect the Samaj 
with the so-called rebellion. Dealing with the 
events at Gujranwala, it is stated that ‘members 
of the Arya Samaj community were everywhere 
prominent in the movement". About Wazirabad 
the Report says “The Arya Samaj element was 
again prominent in the disturbances." About Hafi- 
zabad, the Report states “The agitation...appears 
to have been largely due to the influence of member 
of the Arya Samaj community," Dealing with the 
causes of the trouble at Malakwal, the Report 
says that the place was visited by ‘two. Arya 
Samaj lecturers......who gave an inflammatory 
lecture" and excited the inhabitants tó wage war. 
About Lyallpur, itis stated in the Report, that 
“The moving spirits inthe agitation were many 
Hindus, and among them the Arya Samajists 
were conspicuous for their activity. These and 
other insinuations in the Report, whose publica- 
tion was perhaps not foreseen by its authors 
furnish a clear index to the views of the Govern- 
ment and its attitude about the Samaj * The 
result was that the members of the Samaje as 
such were terrorised and persecuted at many 
places by the officials who were entrusted with the 
administration of martial law. It is unnecessary 
to point out thit the starements of official witness 
es before Lord Huaters Enquiry Committee, a 
well as the trials held by the Commissions, 
entirely disproved the assumption that the Samaj 
was coanectad with the receat disorders. 

The Dyer Debatein the Lords. 

The House of Lords has, by tremend- 
ous majority, adopted Lord Finlay’s 
motion thi Dyer has not been fairly 
dealt with. The H use of Lords is an 
effete ins.itution in the British Comm- 
onwealth. Tne Lords. have always 
created trouble for Eugland at Home 
and abroad much of the authority of 
this house has, no d..ubt, beentaken aw: 
but, all the same, its power for mis- 
chief remains. ‘Ihe resolution of the 


the matter of giving effect even to the 
decisions thereof had deeply stirre 
popular feeling in this country. 
The action of the: Lords has stimulate 


ing else could have. 
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"The Special Congress. 


‘Lala Lajpat Rai bas been elected 
President of the Special Session of the 
Oongress to be held at Calcuita in the 
first week of September. Lala Lajpat 
Rai is the first Punjabi who has got the 
। highest honour in the gift of his coun- 
leti, trymen. The C leutta session will be 

a historic and momentous session. The 

question of non-co-operation is to be 

decided at this session. Jt the Congress 
‘fails to give a lead to the country at this 
conjuncture of time, it will have forieited 
| ' all moral right to claim that it repre- 

‘' sents Indian public opinio: The On: 
‘gress must record the vote of the 
“majority boldly, courageously and 
: 4, “fearlessly or arrive añ a compromise 
Wi — acceptable to all parties and not sus- 
st ... ceptible of a dubious interpretation. 

4$! , The president-elect has personally 
tov. ` openly declared in favour of non-co- 
"operation and it is natural that he will 
' use all his influence to get the non cv- 
' |. operation programme of Mr Gandhi 
|: '. adopted. Besides, Mr. Gandhi is a 
{ — host in himself. Itis possible that acute 
‘differences of opinion may be revealed 
among delegates who have till now been 
Jabelled members of one school of 

; thought and the session may assume a 
| stormy character. The president wili 
^"; have to use all the tact aud suavity 
|! at his command to prevent the debate 
-` in the Subjects’ Committee assuming an 
acrimonious character. What is expec.— 

— edis that Bengal will vote infav ur ot 
non-co-operation, Bombay will be divid- 
. ed—Sindand Gujrat being for non-co- 
_ operation and Maharashtra being divid- 
- dm the Punjaband Bihar will vote solid 
~ for mongers operation, Madras will be 
i il t divided, the United Provinces wil! most 
| E robably be. against non-co-operation, 
hing is known definitely ot 
attitude of the Central Provinces 


f 
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Whatever resolution is adopted will 
ba adopted by majority. If 
the majarity of Modras delegates 


votes fur non-co-operation—as is expect- 
ed—there will be 4 votes for non-co- 
Operation and ०.16 against. Burma is not 
likely to send a contingent of : 
to the sprcial Congress. There is yet 
another possibi'ty. Following the pre- 
cedent «f the 1906 session the Subjects 
Committee may adopt a compromise 
unanimously arrived at and the Con- 
gress may accept the principle of non- 
co-operation, and declare that the weapon 
may legitimately be used by sections 
of the peopie who are prepared to do 
so as a protest agaist the unrighteous 
settlement of the Punjab and Khilafat 
questions. If this is done, it willbe 
possibl- to adopt non-co-operation in 
the name of the Congress without 
committing the organisation as a whole 
to it and without pronouncing a ban on | 
oth r torins of political aciivity | 
which the Congress has so for been 
a-sociated. ‘Lo us it appears that, in 
the present chaotic state of public 
opinion on the -ubject when the whole 
question of our political work is in the 
melting pot, this is the only reasonable 
cours» for the country to adopt. This 
year's presiden ial address also will be 
looked forward to with eager curiosity 
Will it. contain the personal views! 
the president—which are alread 
known to the country—-or embody t 
Presidents reading of the situatio 
and an intelligent anticipation of tl 
decision? 
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Motto I—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sages cenquered : 


The Veda. 


Motto 11.—' The welfare of society and the justice of its arrangeme 
-at bottom, dependent on the character of its members......There is nd 
alchemy by which you can get golden conduct out of leaden 


Spencer. 


Mahatma Tilak’s Death. 


The moment the news of Mahatma 
Tilak’s death reached here, all work 
of the institution was suspended. The 
news came like a shock and stunned 
all. A hush prevailed everywhere. All 
mutely mourned the death of their 
national hero. At three in the afternoon 
a condolence meeting was convened 
in Yajna Shala under the president- 
ship of Swami  Shraddhanandji. 
Swamiji, Pandit Indarji and Professor 
Sudhakarji, each said afew words in 
honour of the dauntless and lofty soul 
that had passed away from their midst 
after having sacrificed all he had— 
irrepressible patriotism, vast and deep 
erudition, unflinching resolution, ex- 
haustless energy, decision of purpose, 
tenacious perseverance—at the altar of 
motherland. Resolutions expressing 
irreparable loss, intense grief and 
heartfelt sympathy: with the bereaved 
family, at the untimely death of 
Mahatma Tilak were passed and copi3s 
thereof sent to the national papers. 


Examinations. > 
The first term examinations are going 


on. Students are busy poring over 
- their 


books. Those who have been 
regularly working throughout the 
term manifest no particular anxiety, 
but care sits heavily on the brow of 
those who have slept or .talked away 
the whole term, and have had to finish 
in days the course of months. Pitiable 


is the lot ofcthigurat tens Glassvofristadeata ० 


f = = 


instincts 


Their embarrassment knows no 
They do not relish their meals 
are very irregular in their 
Exercise is out of the question 
impair their digestion and contu 
brain. 
Vacation. & 

After the strain and stress 
examination the summer vacati 
commence. The students and, i 
are both eagerly awaiting 
vacation. The students will 
outona trip to the hills alon 
some of their professors. Just 
the vacation a wrestling mat 
take place. Champions are p 
themselves for the purpose. 
see who proves himself to be 
ble and carries away the First 


Staff. 

The institution feels proud of s 
‘the services of such able per: 
Professor Shiv Ram Iyer M.A., t 
Sub-Editor of the Hind, Pandit 
and Lala Desrajji, who has bea 
record of Agricultural Oollege, Ly 
The learned Pandit Indarji nee 
introduction. He i 
now-a-days as Assistant Gove 
has left off the editing of the | 


Professor Shiv Ram Iyer 
talented man. He is an 
Philosophy, but can tea E. Ec 
and English as well quite e 
Undoubted!y he will prove 
addition to the staff. H 


M; USAT 


a his dressand demeanour. 
es a keen critical sense anda 


RA obser vation. 


ps has recently joined the 
?rofessor of Agriculture. He 
NS honest hearty nature, freely 
Een 1 with the students and partici- 
M hin all their activities. He is 
iM element more in the fields than 
| 8 elassroom. He is very keen 
‘ ‘Practical work in agriculture. 
- his hands, the gardens are 
ning and yielding abundant 


ECT Competition. 
ateresting item in the activities 
nonth was the Swimming Com- 
. It eame off on the 21st of July. 
School and the college students 
in the competition. Our Sardar 
| posted himself ata particular 
ong the bank with a flag to mark 
ting pointfor the competitors. 
st prize was to be given away 
: o who could swim 
| ‘bo the nearest point. It was a 
| {sight to see each Brah mchari in 
End down and touch tbe feet 
| Mamiji to get benediction before 
' ^g. Ihave said it was a grand 
- because my imagination was 
~? ing other scenes altogether. Shall 
. of the more talented amongst 
: rahmcharies, thought I, start 
the world likewise with 
i 


e the name of their dear 
2p. 


owever, from soaring to 
Most of the students failed 
| opposite bank. They 
[89119 and of course very 
e t the poor fellows 
little bit exacily in the 
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other | 
appointed champions 


middle, where the current went 
sweeping everything irresitibly before 


it. It wasan interestiug sight to see 
some of these helpless heroes being 


carried along by the impetuous waters 
inspite of all their efforts to reach the 
bank. ^ What galled our dis- 
most was the 
fact ofa large number of spectators 
standing along the bank. Failure is 
but feebly felt when itis met with in 
obscurity away from the cruel gaze 
of men; but its sting becomes keen 
when it is witnessed by many. That 
accounts for the temporary suspension 
of the cheering humour of Vidya 
Ratan, the expert swimmer, when his 
hopes of success were completely 
shattered and the palm carried by a 
school student named Ram Dev. The 
lost reputation was however retrieved 
by Vidya Ratan in the evening when 
the competitors had to start from a 
long way up the stream and had to 
touch the post of Sardar Bahadur in 
as short a time as possible. It was a 
glorious sight to see the baffled hero 
ol the morning exultingly coming 
ahead of all the rest—leaving the others 
a long way behind. 
Season. . . da. 

The season is simply delightful: 
Verdure meets your view all around. 
Itisa little heaven we are living—a 
heaven of agreeable sights and sounds. 


The. Ganges: is always flowing 
rushing on with an impetuous speed, 
the majestic mountains rise in green 


and stately height, the cool breezes 
are ceaselessly blowing fanning away 
all cares and anxieties. Mother nature 
has put on a. new garb. .The waving of 
grass, the rustling of leaves, the 
twiltering of birds all manifest that 
the spirit of joy is abroad and filling 
our little heaven with abounding bliss. 
Rain has made ita point never to cease. 
Jt is rarely that sun removes the veil 
and shows forth his face. y 
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; (1). The Arya Samaj and itsjDetractors, a vindication E 
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Of all gifts that of the Divine “ knowledge is the highest and the noblest. "—2Manu. 
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THE ASHRAM OF MY DREAMS. 
BY Msz. ©. F. ANDREWS, M A. 
Ill 


T HERE were two events in South Africa, 
which enabled me to see that this re- 
markable experience of mine, by which 

l understood the depth of the religious 

nature of those who had gone out from 

India and had kept in their hearts. the 

lave of religion beneath all the outward 

changes in their lives,—that tbis experience 
was not exceptional and individual merely, 
but pointed to something which underlay 
all Indian life abroad and at home alike. 

One of the most revered of my teachers 

in India had said to me one day,— 

“Indians may change everything else. 

They may change their dress, their language, 

their habits, their manner of life. ; But there 

i$ one thing that they cannot change. 
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who lived in Pieter Maritzburg from that - 
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They cannot, change their religious nature. 
However much they may abordon them- 
selves to the world, the call of religion - 
comes back to them before they die, and 
when it comes back to them they must - 
leave all to follow its guidance." = 

L was to find out, again and again how 
true thia was in Africa, as [ lived among 
Indians there. ; 

The first of the two; events which I have 
referred to above was this. 

I was at Pieter Maritzburg, in Natal for 
a short visit, and the charaoter of the 
Indian Community: there left a deep - 
impression on my mind. There was no - 
diference.in the general class of Indians — 


of those who lived at, Durban, or Lady: | 
smith, or elsewhere, But, all the same, | 
from the. moment | got to this city and 
went among the Indians who. were living | 
there. l- was conscious of a dietinot — 
difference; in. the „spiritual, environment. | 


= Others have told me that they have 
| noticed the same thing. 

When] came to enquire more carefully 
what it was that had made the spiritual 
change in the Maritzburg Indian community 


1 found that it was the effect produced, 
many years ago, by a visit from Bhai 
Parmananda, which had never been 


forgotten and bad borne remarkable fruit. 
The quiet spiritual influence, which the 
inspiration of bis visit had bestowed, had 
gone on multiplying itself and in the 
long run it had brought a spiritual 
awakening to the Hindu and Musalman 
communities alike First of all, the Hindus 
had been roused to take up the education 
of their children through the medium of 
the mother tongue. They had, obtained a 
religious teacher from India to help them. 
They had started night schools, in which 
hose who were working throughout the 
ie had given their services at night. 
[hey had promoted, not only the study 
f Hindi, but also the study cf Tamil for 
the Madrasi children. Then the Muham- 


madan merchants of the town, feeling 
|! that they were not doing enough for 
— their own children, had started an 


in which Arabic 
They, too, had 


orphange anda school, 
and Urdu were taught. 
brought out ` from . India, at their own 
expense, two religious teachers, who had 
- most nobly helped the whole Musalman 
el community. A mosque had been built, 
© with a boarding school attached, and 
- this religious work had done more to 


uplift the whole body of Musalmans 
than all political activity put together. 
No political work among them could 


have had such lasting effect. 

The second event happened to me in 
IN Durban. There was a young Hindu there, 
p! who attracted my attention by his 
op T ‘spiritual look from the first moment that 
Ít J saw him. He did not come forward at 

-first to introduce. himself to me; for he 
was modest and retiring, But very soon, 
— when bis face, with its spiritual expression, 
tad attracted my attention, I went up 
. to speak to him, and I found that 
oy was not in outward appearance 
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alone, but was deeply 
character. It was a grest 
with him, and to find out 
and aims in life. 

Although my time was very fully occupied 
by others, who wished to obtain my 
opinion in every detail concerning the 
coming Indian Commission, i was able, - 
from time to time, to get some further 


engrained in his 


to consult | 
thoughts 


joy 
his 


quiet talks with him and to find out 
more about bim, He told me tbat his 
father had been obliged to go. back to 
India; and that he himself had been 


left, with his younger brother, to carry 
on the work his father had begun and 
to which he had devoted his life. 

One night, the young Hindu took me 
down to the poorer quarters of the town, 
where the Indians live who do the 
municipal work of clearing the drains 
and sweeping the streets. There were 
many rows of miserable hovels. The 
railway labourers’ quarters were not far 
away. These railway quarters were much 
better built than the municipal houses ' 
for Indians, which I have mentioned. 

In this neighbourhood, the young 
Hindu's father, with great pains and at 
a great cost, had built a very beautiful 
Hindu Temple. He had made a little 
court-yard round it, with a set of 
dwelling rooms; and the whole place had 
the appearance ofa tiny Ashrama. When 
the father had been obliged 70 go back to 
India, he had left his son in charge of the 
Temple and its daily worsiip. He had 
also entrusted him with the daily 
tion of the poorer Indian people, both 
men and women, who came to fulfil their 
Hindu worship at the Temple. 

I was present with him, on that evening, 
at the ceremony of the temple worship 
and the silent reverence of the young 
Hindu himself end his younger brother 
and of the poor Indian workmen and the 
Indian women remains vividly in my 
mind up to this day. Afterwards they ae 
ked from me, a Christian, for some religious 
instruction, and I told them of my life in 
india at Shantiniketan Askrama ‘whith 


aal Hv) E 
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had become 80 dear to me, and how I 
longed to be back again in the peace of 
its groves and under the silence of its 
sky.. Their hearts were kindled and made 
one with mine as we thus spoke together, 
ann ajoy came to us all that night which 
was no mere earthly joy. 
When I had .eturned 
montbs later, and happened to be in 
Kathiawar along with my own Teacher, 
the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, we visited 
Bhavansgar. In tbe early morning, we 
went out together to 2 Hindu Ashrama 
outside the town ‘here, in this Ashrama, 
the reverence and devotion of the boys and 
their teachers 


to India, some 


were at once apparent. 
The preparations had been made for the 
Poet's visit with the utmost care. As 


we entered the main building, the boys 
who were assembled with their teachers, 
sang together their Sanskrit slokas, with 
8 subdued, reverential tone which went at 
once to the heart. The Poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, spoke about its beauty to me, as 
we went away, and told me how very 
deeply it had touched him 
Later on, in the same day at Bhavanagar, 
I was speaking about my own experiences 
in Africa, and I happened to mention 
specially the Hindu Temple, which I had 
visited, in the poores quarters of Durban, 
and how I bad been moved by the 
reverence of the worship. Then, to my 
grest joy and surprise, I found out that 
the young Hindu who had so attracted me, 
and to whom I had been so immediately 
drawn by something spiritual in his 
countenance and general bearing, had 
actually been one of the pupils of this 
very Ashrama, at Bhavanagar, in Kathiawar. 
He had never for one moment forgotten 
his early training and education. While 
others had sunk down to the worldly 
level around them and had become wholly 
absorbed in the things of tbe world, be 
had kept his young spirit unworldly and 
pure and bright. 
could go on writing about otber 
incidents of the same character as those 
which I have narrated. I have told these 
ptories quite simply, as they have come 
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into my mind, with one object in view. 
I have wished to show how deeply the 
religious instincts abide in the Indian 
character, and how the knowledge and 
experience of this became more and more 
my chief joy during all my journeys in 
Africa. The discovery of this truth was 
the supreme answer to all my longings, 
hopes and prayers. 

Ido not think that the political work, 
which I am sent out to perform, suffered in 
the least degree from my absorption in 
the religious side of Indian life. It would 
be much more true to say, that the right 
thoughts and the right actions, in the 
political sphere, were given to me, through 
the very inspiration which I received in 
this spiritual sphere, which is the highest. 

There is a saying in the Sermon on the 
Mount which Jesus gave as a command 
to his diseiples,—'* Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His Righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you." I have found,in my own life, this 
saying of Chirst to be profoundly true. L 
am quite certain that, with my own lack 
of knowledge about Africa and African con- 


ditions, : I should have gone wrong a 
hundred times, if I had relied upon 
political insight and expediency alone, 


and not rather upon the power of prayer 
and spiritual meditation. 

And now that 1 have come back to India 
once more, and have been anxiously engaged 
in pondering over the great problems 
that have arisen, since I went away,—the 


questions of the Khilafat, the Hunter 
Commission Report on the Punjab, the 
tragedy in Fiji, the needs of Indians 


abroad in different parts of the world; L 
find still that my truest inspiration comes, 
when I can get back to. the Ashrama 
which has become my spiritual home, 
and away fromthe noise and the clamour 
of the political world. The command 
remains true for all time. wt 

* Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 


and His righteousness, and all these things i 


shall be added unto you.” ü af - 
And I often wonder, when students come . 


up to me, or else write to me, asking what 


> ‘1; > 


i) 26 


political work can best be done by then 
to serve the Motherland, whether the 
truest answer I can give should not be of 
this charseter,—' Go away, my friend, 
for a time from the strife of tongues and 
the noisy clamour of the world. Learn to 
look deep into your own religious nature 
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and to find out the true meaning of life 
written there. Then and then only, when 
you truly know yourself, can you help 
others. Then only can you serve, with 
freedom of spirit and entire detachment, 
the Motherland.” 


ARJUNA’S DILEMMA. 


(By PRINOIPAL CHAMPATI, M, A, GURUKULA, MULTAN } 


I. THE FLUTE PLAYER 


The flute player played his flute on the 
field of battle. His tunes preceded the 
booming of guns, the whizsing of arrows, 
the echoes of war-cries. The song was 
essentially a war song. Its application is as 
rauch to tbe field of spirit where conflicts 
constantly go on between hosts of devils and 
of gods, as to the blood-stained Kshetra of 
Kurus, where the Rajput and the Afgan, 
the Afgan and the Mogul, the Pathan and 
the Marhatta, have re-enacted the drama of 
Mahabharat witbin the memory of living 
history. 

The array of forces viewed, Arjuna stands 
cowed down between two hosts. He has 
seen his uncles, his gurus, his sons, his 
cousins, his nepbews--all those whom he 
regards with love, thirsting for one another’s 
blood. The ties, that man: bolds — sacred, 
tbe bonds thst are dear to human beings 
are straining themselves to burst asunder. 
The whole tribes of Kurus and their allies 
stand close to one another to plunge together 
-into the ocean of annihilation. A moment 
more and those that shine and clatter 
wil) welter in blood... Better beg one’s bread 
than wade througb blood, to an impious 

throne. Better death than undying glory 
won through the annihilation of brethren. 
.. ‘Such is the pleathat Arjuna advances for 
, abstention from warfare The plea is 
pathetic, The words pierce. The most stony- 
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hearted cannot but melt. Yet those that 
goto fight with swords are not made of 
malleable metal. 

What Arjuna pleads as mercy, Krishna 
condemus as cowardice. What Arjuna - 
regards affection, Krishana styles fear. ‘The 
psychological insight of Krishna is clear 
from the reproaches he administers, which J 
from their sincerity arouse a, frank and 
candid response. Illusion had blinded the 
judgement of Arjuna, who wanted to dupe 
Krishna likewise. The mask, however, 
instantly drops off. Instead of humming 
on tbis old tune of renunciation and love, 
he now mixes two issues and is not sure, 
which of them weighs more heavily with 
him. His love of kindred is now less unr 
selfish than when he professed it first. He 
is solicitous for the welfare of his kinsmen, 
as without them his own pleasures would 
cease to be sweet. For it isin the company 
of those you love and by their participation 
in them that. your pleasures are heightened 
and your sorrows lightened. . Beneathe this 
higher, yet selfish motive lurks a fear lest 
the tide of battle should turn against him. 
The shloka that sets forth this fear bas been 
variously interpreted. Some take it, to 
express the uncertainty of Arjuna, 88 ito ' 
whether the victory of Pandavas or of i 
adversaries would. conduce better to. ths 
happiness of mankind. To us, however, 
the doubt as to the consequence of, the b 
appears to be more human. Every ds 


able, - 
tination or he believes himself to 


ARJUNA’S ‘DILEMMA... 


experience of all. of us bears out the truism, 
that while apparently we profess to renounce 
a litte of action for some higher call of duty, 
there: lies at the bottom of our consciousness, 
a sordid motive—a passion tbat craves for 
satisfaction, a desire hankering after 
fulfilment, a fear that forebodes evil. 
However we may deny it to ourselves and 
others, it is that carnal passion, that hanker- 
ing desire, that threatening fear that obsesses 
our will, and hinders us from action. 
Krishna struck tbe right key when he 
dubbed Arjuna a coward, and lo! there 
came out the confession unreserved and 
unrestrained, Finding that Krishna saw 
through his rouse, Arjuna made a candid 
avowal, declared how his mind was confused 
and appealed earnestly for guidance as of a 
Guru. i 
il. A REBUT. 

Arjuna was all humility. Krishna, on 
the other hand, was ag stern as duty itself. 
The idea of death, was for bim, beneathe 
serious consideraticn. Like unto childhood, 
boyhood, adolescence, old age, death isa 
change in the body. The body changes its 
hues, but the soul is immutable. Just as a 
cloth, when itis worn out, is thrown off, 
80 is the body, when it has decayed. The 
spirit can neither be cut througb, nor will 
it burn, when thrown in fire. The dry wind 
dries it not, nor can wet waters moisten it. 
Its existence is everywhere, and insentient 
nature derives its existence from the sentient 
soul. For who would cognise, if there 
were no cognisant spirit, and what evidence 
ofits existence except the cognisance ofa 
cogniser. i 

Even if Arjuna did not subscribe to the 
eternity of the soul, his anxiety, on the 
score of its death had no meaning. For 
all that is born must “dio. Willing endur: 
ance, alone, can cure what is otherwise incur- 
Whether a man’s faith “is in predes- 
be the 


perpetual maker of his fate, the path of 


e. 


glory coincides with the path of beroie duty 
ln success, as in failure, the fortitude to 
face ends is pever-failing felicity. - 


pea A 
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As a Kshatriya, the business of Arjana 
is to fight.. He could turn a mendicant 
before enlisting. Once on the roll of warri- 
ors, it was sham renunciation to quit. his 
post at the threshold of war To a swords- 
man, the fame of his sword 118 the breath 
of bis Jife ; ignominy is more hideous than 
death. Z T 

Arjuna had taken hisstand on the tenet 
of Jnanis who insist ou the dissociation of 
the soul from the activities of matter, which 
latter they cegard as illusion. 

Soul, according to Sankhya, is, in its 
nature free from all association faq 
Prakriti alone moves and scts. That granted, 
death is not for the soul nor is the death 
of the body an activity of the soul. You are 
not kilied, nor do you kill. What’ to regret 
and what to fear in such a case. The cha- 
racter of the soul realised, the impending 
carnage remains no more hideous. 

Sankhya offers no more excuse for non- 
activity than does Karma-Yoga.  Düty is 
duty to both. Neither Kapil nor Patanjali 
is idle. Why insist on laxity as the conse- 
quence of self consciousness ? 


IL: THE GOSPEL OF ACTION... 


The rebuff contained in the foregoing sec- 
tion, was a prelude to Krishna’s subsequent 
discourse. After realising the nature of self 
two ways were open to Arjuna, viz, to act 
or to abstain from activity. Arjuna chose the 
latter, to which Krishna objected. If the 
adoption of/onepath in preference to:the other 


* were left to everyone's individual option, tbe 


judgment of Krishna would be as much 
open to hostile criticism as that of Arjuna. 
Krishna, therefore, leaves off his first 
line of argument here, as it was meant 
simply to rebut the position of Arjuna and 
proceeds straightway to a new view of life 


“and: duty—a. view, which in. ite ;originality 


is pre-eminently the view of Krishna. Life 
to him is activity and be condemns laxity 
in it not simply as asin). against virtue but 
as a conscious effacement of self. : wR 

At the outset, however, he dispenses, with 


the difficulties that’ hinder „the adoption of 
this mode. of life. Most prickling of these 
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is the uncertainty as to whether the fruit will swerves not from the path of action. Im- 
appear. Many a struggle ends in failure. mediate failures arm him for future success. 
The result, in most cases, is not commensurate The bricks against which he stumbles at 
with our labour. present, pave the way to his ultimate glory. 
Yet attempts go on, though half heartedly, | Under a watchful Providence his actions are 
t Faith in Fruit’ is the first watch-word in secure from oblivision end from lives of great 
Karma-yoga. ‘ No gain without pain ' is the men he has learnt the motto * Learn to labour 
common maxim of men of action. With and to wait.’ 
Krishna, the converse of this saying also Such a person is called स्तच्च of the 
holds as true. The least that we do must balanced mind. He is never impationc NES 
fructify. The very thought, the merest feeling is never angry. Innocent of envy, tollimpar 
that is registered in our consciousness shall, tiality he is a stranger. They are beggars 
in the fullness of time, sway the forces of tho that crave. The sage of the: majestic AMAN 
world. The process may be beyond our has in himself the repository of al! benedic- 
present range of vision, but the potis boil- tions and boons. His idea of pleasure 
ing somewhere and the broth will be for us opposed diametrically to the pleasures of 
toleat y , RUIN common persons. The advent of dark hours 
Indecision is another and a mightier arouses him to brightest activity, while at 
obstacle in Karma-yoga. Swayed now hither the smiles of fortune, he cowers lest iis 
now thither, by a multiplicity of fruits, the dazzling blandishments blind him. What 
mind of man isat a loss to determine to to others, is day, to bim,:is tbe dediti 
what to set its hands, Heaven and hell, held night. He delights in the glory of twilight | 
| 
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out by priests as rewards of virtue and vice, hues asin the roy smiles of the virgin 
have proved as so many pitfallsin the path orn. 

of Yoga-practice. The all-powerfull Omkara, He has controlled his senses and therein 
potent verses of the Veda, when recited aS Jies the secret of his mastery over ciroum: 
incantations to invoke earthly blessing, stances. The emaciated in body whose 
lose their inherent virtue to purify the soul, organs are incapable of enjoyment, ein in 
the least mischief they dois that they unsettle thought, if not in action It is the aged that 
the mind of the reciter. For the evil-minded punt for tonics to maintain their potency. 


they serve as temptations to evil. . The yogi kills not the organ but its sensuality 
A firm resolve and an unflinching faith 0५ We dead of binin it. 
a necessary preparation for activity. In To such, activity has lost its pain. From 


pleasure, in pain, the Yogi keeps his eye misery he has extracted its sting. Forget- 
rivetted on his ultimate goal. Through ful of sorrows, ever lost in beatitude, he has 
storm, dien sunshine he runs on and made a heaven of earth. 


VEDIC DARSANA." 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 
(By Swami DAYANAND OF BRI BHAGAT DHARMA MABAMANDAL, BENARES). 


The seven systems of philosophy are the Varshanas of the Shékhas, such as pr 
complete and comprehensive as the seven Tantric Systems of Philosophy, and 8180 th 
planes of knowledge and they include all Systems of the Vaishnava sect, consisting 
schools of Hindu philosopby. Darshanas of the doctine of Dualism, and qualified 
of the Shaivya school such as Pashupata Dualism and so on, are all included 17 one 
Darshana and Shaiva Darshana, etc, and or other of the aforesaid Seven Systems 


———— 
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Hindu Philosophy. 

We can divide these Seven Systems into 
three Groups :Prasthanas). The first group 
is called Padartha-Vada group, the second is 
Sankhya-Pravachana group, and the tbird is 
ths Mimamsa group. 

The Seven Systems of Philosophy are :— 

1. The Nyaya System. 

2. The Vaisheshika System. 

3. The Yoga System. 

4, The Sankhya System. 

5. The Karma Mimamsa Systema. 

(a) The first balf by Pharadwaja, and 

(b) The second balf by Jaimini. 

6. ~ The Paivi Mimfamsa System. 

7. The Brahma Mimamsa or the Vedanta 
System. 

Thus we find that the division of Philo- 
sophy into Seven Systems is a perfectly 
natural division. The first two are called 
Padartha-Vada groups, the third and the 
fourth belong to the Sankhya Group; and 
the last three to the Mimamsa group of 
Philosophy. 

.The term “ Six Systems of Philosophy " 
which is met with in modern books has 
been borrowed from the Jains and the 
Buddhists ; for their philosophy was called 
the “eix Systems of Philosophy.” In 
imitation of the atheistic philosophy of the 
Jains and the Buddhists, our Vedic 
philosophy has been named “Six Systems 
of Vedic Philosophy.” The expression “Six 
Systems of Philosophy,” does not occur in 
a sicgle work of the Rishis. 

The atm of the Seven Darahanas—All the 
Seven Systems lead to the one goal of 
"Wisdom, vig, seeing the self as Real, and 
everything else as unreal. All the Schools 
start with the enquiry: What is the way 
to attain Perfect Beatitude, Moksha, or 
Salvation? ‘They ell assert that the 
deliverance from the bond of rebirths and 
from pain, hers and hereafter, is secured 
only by knowledge. 

The aim of all these philosophies. is to 
point out what this knowledge is. 

There is, as a fact, no antagonism in the 
Seven Systems. They are best understood 
by being viewed in relation to each other. 
They form in their entirety one great scheme 
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of Philosophic Truth, leading to one goal. 
All the systems have but one object in view, 
to rescue men from miseries and sufferings 
and rebirth. The way of rescue is one and 
the same, the removal of ignorance, or 
false knowledge, which takes the unreal 
to be real, such ignorance being the prime 
cause of bondage and misery. When such 
ignorance is removed by true Knowledge, 
there is Moksha. i 
I. Nyaya Pbilosophy.—The founder of 
this system of Philosophy was Gotama. 
[t aims to lead to the goal with the help 
of logical reasoning as the main thing. 
Gotama in his Nyaya System sets out, 
like the. founders of other systems, with the 
enquiry: What is the way to obtain 
Nisreyasa (Perfect Beatitude)? And he then 
asserts that Perfect Knowledge or Knowledge 
of Truth is the only means. This knowledge 
embraces & variety of subjects, but is chiefly 
directed to the true nature of the soul as 
distinct from the body. He who obtains this 
knowledge is freed from all pains and evils 
of life here and bereafter, and goes beyond 
all rebirths. In fact he attains Nisreyasa— 
Perfect. Beatitude, and Moksha,—Final. 
Liberation. D ee 
The pains to. which. the human life is 
subject are due to the . Soul's connection 
and union with matter, $ e. the material body, 
aud its continued and frequent rebirths. 
These births are the results of the human. 
mind’s constant pravritti (activity), which 
produces Karma, And Karma again - pro-: 
duces results, requiring rewards for meri- 
torious deeds and punishments for evil acts. 
This pravritti of the mind has sprung from 
the fault of dislike, or desire, or stupidity. 
The origin of these defects is traced to 
Mithya Jnana, or ignorance. The Nyaya 
intends to remove this ignorance concerning 
the Soul and the Universe by the True 
Knowledge. This will destroy the faults of 
desire and dislike,—with that will pass away - 
pravritti. Rebirths will then cease and - 
ain and misery will be entirely removed. | 
The removal of all pains and the ee 
of the soul to its original State of H t: 
Nisreyasa, which is the summum bonum. at 
which the Nyaya sims. / xu 
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t  . These six ‘Padarthas, the 


- The Nisreyasa is to be attained through 
knowledge, which means the conviction of 
the soul’s eternal existence distinct from the 
body. Gautama enumerates sixteen topics 
to be studied which will help one to attain 
True Knowledge. ‘hey are as follows :— 

1. Pramána, means of right knowledge. 

Pramdya, object of right knowledge. 

" Samshaya, doubt. 

Prayojana, motive, purpose. 

Drishtanta, illustration. 
` Siddhanta, proved truth. 

Avayava, members, or Syllogistic 
premises. A d 

8. Tarka, confutation. 

9. Ninaya, Decision, ascertai 

10. Vada, discussion for 
truth. ; l : 

1l. Jalpa, Somehow -to support one's own 
statement without regard to truth. 

12.. Vitunda, Cavil. 

18, Hetwabhae, fallacy. Mf: 

14. Chhala, perversion, quibble... 
15. Jat, futility, 

16, Nigrahasthan, 
for rebuke. me 

The aim of Nyaja is to prove that which 
is proved. What then is to be proved? The 
Nyaja answers: The Soul. 

Il. Vaisheshick Philosophy.—This System 
of Philosophy which has Kanad for its 
founder also starts with the enquiry: What 


U 


Sie ane 


nment. 
arriving at 


confutation, occasion 


is the way to attain Perfect Beatitude 
(Nisreyasa)? lt asserts that Deliverance 


(Moksha) is only. to be attained by the 
knowledge of Truth. And the knowledge 
of Truth comes by discussion of the agree- 
ment and disagreement of the. Siz Padarthas 
‘or Categories. 
Objects of 
knowledge, are the following ;— Ac 
t 
K Dravya, Substance. 

Guna, Quality. 
' Karma,: Action or motion. 
, 8: amanya, Genus. 

ishesha, Species. 3 
Samavaya, Intimate relation or com- 


e above six categories, the contributors 
seventh called Abhava, non-existence, 
ST F Hd Have, 90! (O01 
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whieh hàs been included in the categories 
to bring out clearly the meaning of bhava; 
or existence by showing the contrast between 
the two. "Though Kanada has not expressly 
enumerated abhava as one of the categories, 
yet he deals with it. So the categories 
might be taken as seven. 

Substance is the Sub Substruture. lt is 
existent, non-eternal and possesses qualities - 
and action. [tis the intimate cause of an 
aggregate effect or product. E, 

Substance is divided into nine classes, 
012. — 


1, Earth. 

2. Water. 

3. Energ 

4, Air, 

5. Ether (Akaeha). 
6, Time. 

1. Spaoe. 

8. Soul (Atma). 

9. ‘Mind. 


, Kanada regards the Soul as ubiquitious 
and infinite; it has the qualities of uumber 
and the like, which are possessed by space 
and time. Its existence is proved by the 
I-ness (self-identity) and also from the fact 
that there is an agent who controls the 
senses, as a knife cuts. Without it, the 
senses would be useless, for they are instru: f 
ments of an unseen Rule. E 

All material substances, acoording to 
Kanada, are primarily Atoms, and secondarily | 
Aggregates of atoms. They are eternal in 
Atoms, and transient in aggregates. 
Kanada thus explains the“ existence,” and 
“aggregation” of atoms. 


Kanada dwells on the categories to the 
minutest point; so much so. that perhaps 
it includes all that modern. physical science 
says. In fact his system is a diagnesis of 
Nature (matter).—of what we preceivé , 
the senses. In Kanada’s opinion theref 
the study of Nature to the minutest point 
to understand Her thoroughly, and thu 
being able to see the “difference of the 
with Nature, is the way to Final Beatitude, 
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THE MESSAGE OF-THE RAMAYANA: 


THE MESSAGE OF 
By PRINOIPAL 


Sometime ago, an Englishman, Mr 
William Archer visited India; and in a recent 
book on India and her. People, he records his 
impressions of this country and its civilization 
ltis a disappointing book ;, Mr. Archer is 
a well-known literary and. dramatic critic; 
but his rationalism stands in the way of 
his seeing into the heart of India : he thinks 
Indians era not civilized; the essence of 
the situation in India, he says, is expressed 
by the words ‘ barbarian’ ‘ barbarism ' 
‘‘ barbarous’! Mr. Archer looked at many 
thiogs in India; but he apparently, looked 
at them like the man who had the specta- 
cles behind which there were no eyes; he 
saw several things concerning India, but the 
soul of [ndia he could not see; he did not 
know, at first hand, the Scriptures of Arya- 
varta 

In them is reflected a Civilisation of a 
refined type, a Culture of a catholic vision 
Not to know them is to be a stranger to 
Indian thought and ideals and achievements 
This day is associated with Rama, aod your 
thoughts naturally go out to Ramayana ; you 
have but to read it carefully to know what a 
refined civilization India had in Rama’s days 
You speak of representative government ; you 

. bave 


* 


agitated for it 


for over a generation ; it is not something 
new to Aryan life, something alien to Aryan 
consciousness. The Ramayana tells you that 


the Aryan Raja was not an autocrat, that the 
ruler was not tbe king but the King-in Coun- 
eil, the Council consisted of 8 members, two 


of whom were spiritual men learned in Aryan 
lore 


THE RAMAYANA.* 
VASWANI, H.-A 


planned out village communities and irri- | 
gation works—they had a high social stutus 
and were honoured as much as the Brahmin 
or teacher of learned arts 

The Ramayana, the .Mahabharta and the 
Itihaga Puranas were the books the Preachers 
taught in Aryan. villages; boys, and girls re- — 
cited them; even to-day, you will find them | 
recited by several villagers; itis not right to — 
say the Indian masses are ignorant; they © 
have, in these 30588, a rich inheritance of — 
culture; and the regrettable thing is that — 
the ‘ educated’ class in Sind has become 3 — 
stranger to them ‘The object, it seems to 
me, of teaching them, in the olden days, 
two fold:--to impress on the People’s minds 
the value of Indian civilization and show - 
them how human affairs could be transvalued - 
in the light of eternity. For centuries was | 
the life of India's people influenced by the © 
Ramayane and other 


national epics 


the Preacher sang them, recited them 
pounded them to the masses in the gr 
University without walls; he was t 
Apostle of Education in the days gone b 
The Story of Rama appears in differeut ve 
sions in different books. There is the Rama- — 
yana of Valmiki, the first to sing the ancient — 
Hero ; there is the Raghuvansa of Kalidasa — 
there is the Adhyatma Ramayana allegorisi 
the entire ‘story; there is the Ram C 
Manas, the inspirer of Tulsi; there is t 
Tulsi Ramayana in Hindi—one of the w 
greatest books; tbere is the Ramayana « 
posed by the Maratha saint Eknath ; 
is the Ramagita in which Rama is repr 
ed as giving his teaching to Hanuman 1 
in the same way as Krishna interprets 
self to Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gita, R 
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nga dead body to the burning Ghat 
recite the word :—Rama Nama Satya 
ai What isthe secret of this mighty hold . 
a Hama on Indian hearts? What isthe 
néaning of his earth-life i:r us, the sons and 
aughters of Modern India? ‘hese the 
estions I would have you ask yourselves 


e Ina beautiful Hymn to Rama, we read :— 
: _ .'* I reverence thee, Rama | lover of the bhak- 
tae! Ireverence tby lotue-feet ; | reverence 

thee, King of Beauty and the lord of the 
—  earth-born Sits; I reverence thee, O Dark 
— apd Beautifal one!” You often think of 
^ |. Rama whom the people loved, -to whom the 
_ people were devoted. You think of Rama 
Bhadra, the Maryada Purushotam, Rama the 
- Good, Rama the Model of Courtesy; on this 
d-y I would have you think of 


Rama the Dark; - 


it is the day you remember as that of Rama’s 
‘victory over Havana, of his triumph in 
the Lanka-land; what was the secret of his 
victory? It was Rama’s fapasya. Think, 
then, of Rama in the Forest, his life of 
tapasya, On leaving Ayodhya and going 
i 3 to the Forest, he gives away all bis wealth 
| —this Rajkumar--and puts on the rough 
_ forest-garments ; he lives on roots and forest- 
fruits ; and throughout his War with Ravana, 
__ he shows the self-control and strength of the 
] man of fapasya. The story says, you know, 
that Sitas false image,—a mayate form— 


f E | Fe 
tf, 


*. 


for the moment, know that the image 
is a form of maya; he does not, for 
Be oment, know that he real Sita lives; 
he thinks that she is slain ; but 


en 


he fights on } 


devoted brother, lies wound- 
ut lama fights on ! Maya 
many forms to tempt him to give 
go Rama fights ou! The man of 
_ one-pointed, is fearless; and 
be fall, he & hte on ! 
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If Rama is the Hero of tapasya, is not Sita 
the suffering Saint of tapasys ? ‘I will go 
with thee to the Forest,’ she says to Rama; 
she gives to Arundhati her jewels and neck- 
laces; she goes with Rama, leaving the palace, - 
to be with him in exile and spend, the years 
in tapoban; she has renounced her all to be in | 
the company of Rama, her all-in-all; she 
eats the coarse forest-food which Rams e 
ahe suffers separation from Rema., when for- 
cibly taken sway by Ravaua to far-off Lenka E 
she passes triurophant through the Fire, on 
ber return to Rama; ehe spends her last days 
in @pasya in the Rishi’s hermitage. ' From | 
my birth,’ she says, ‘sorrow marked me, 
child of the earth. I seek in tapasya the | 
breast of my Mother. Ever was | joyless. ' 
Not without reason is Sita revered as the 
Yoga Mata, the World-Mother. Sita end 
Rama are the Saints of tapasya, and the Sup- 
reme lesson of the Ramayana is tapasya. —— 

It is the lesson of Hindu literature and 
the Hindu faith in its highest forms. How 
often do we not read in the ancient Books. 
that the world’s creation and evolution are 
through tapasya ? The Brabman, we read, 
did tapasya, saying :—' I am one: I shall. 
be. many and the world was built, The 
Universe, we read, is sustained every day 
by the Sacrifice of God! To enrich their 
lives with the wealth of tapasya, India's 
kings and princes left their lives, th 
palaces and went upon the quest of th 
Unseen Eternal; to practise tapasya for th 
saving of the people, Sakya left his father's | 
palace and renounced his wealth and put 
on the garment of the * Dweller in the Forest. | 
And they did tapasya not as pessimists sick 
of the world, but in the ux 


faith of the optimist 

D 
f 
a communion with the Beautiful o 
So wben Rama goes to the Forest, hed 
not become angry with the king or his 
step mother; Rama has no quarrel wit 
king or his cruel step-mother ; Ramah 
quarrel with the world; he goes | 
Forest blessing all, saying :—'*To me th 
bas given the Empire of the Forest. 
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similar spirit it was the Ayodhya-people who 
said to Ramas—‘ It does not become us to live 
in Ayodhya; we must go to the Forest; we 
must follow you.’ Thisis the message I 
bring to you this morning; on this Day of 
Festival I ask you:—Are you ready to 
follow Rama? Are you ready to goto the 
Forest, the tapoban ? Far be it for me to ask 
you, friends! togive up your daily duties, 
to abandon your families ; | ask you to build 
for yourselves a tapoban in your hearts and 
retire to it every morn and every night. 
Enter into yourselves every day and spend 
sometime in the Forest within; practice 
-tapoban there; learn the lesson of self-con- 
trol; grow in the spirit of inner renuncia- 
tion ; then do your daily duties in the office, 
in the college, in the market; aud your 
efforts will be blessed with 


a rich fruitage. 


For ever true it is that they who seek 
pleasure and profit and honour and applause 
gather only failure after failure, but they 
who work with tapaaya and tyag in their 
hearts—they.bocome fruitful. I wonder. if 
you read the story told us ia the Bhaktamala, 
the story of a discipe of a greae bhakta of 
Rama valled Ramanand. He was a poor 
simple man, this disciple—a peasant ; but 
he had learnt the lesson of tapasya and re- 
nunciation; and whenever sadhus or poor 
men came to him, he offered them the food 
and clothes he had in his house for the mo- 
ment. He believed that in giving, not in 
grasping, was the beauty of life. One day— 
so the story says—there somes to him a sadhu; 
and be, the disciple, has in his house 
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only & grain of seed, 


given him to sow itin the field for the next 
crop; this simple peasant brings the grain 
and places it at the sadhu's feet; it ia all 
he can give. And then he goes to the field 
to plough it; his neighbours laugh at the 
man who ploughs without sowing a seed ; 
but thedisciple continues to plough. And 
the field, we read, produced a rich crop! 


The story isan allegory. Blessed are 
they that renounce, for their labours are 
fruitful. The world has worshipped wealth 
and power; lask you, this day, to meditate 
on the ancient wisdom,—There is no wealth 
but in self-offering, no power bnt in tapasya. 
If you would move in friendship with Rania, 
then must you take lifeas Rama who loved 
to fling it on the field of Service. If some 
Memory of that ancient Story falls on you, 
this blessed day, then would I ask you to 
find your strength in self-renuncistion and 
enter into tapoban of your Hearts. There 
wil you find the Way that Rama comes. 
Not yot has he returned Home to India: 
It is too early to celebrate him. His exile is 
not yet over. You have clained hearts with 
gold; you have trammelled your souls with 
titles; you are become bondsmen to disquiet- 
ing dreams of pleasure and power; you 
have chosen a life apart from the Sorrows 
and Strivings and Faith of India. | ask 
you to be ready to walk the Way of Sacri- 
fico; and you will hear in your hearts the 
sound of Rama’s return in triumph to his 
Indian Home. 
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ABOUT MR. GANDHI'S LAW OF SUFFERING. 


[I d Li > ~ 


Mr, Gandhi is the recognised leader of 
men. As a prince. among patriots we 
Jove him. - We respect and admire him for 
his whole-hearted-devotion to his country's 
cause. His self—abnegation, his purity 
and simplicity of. .character, his unflinching 
iron will, to abide by truth and justice 
at every cost;.the manifold qualities of 
his. head and heart entitle him to our 
profound reverence and deep : sense of 
gratitude. .In. the galaxy of glorious 
names that. sparkle on the horizon of 
political India, he is perhaps one of the 
most resplendant stars of finest magnitude. 
He is undoubtedly one of the most potent 
factors in bringing about the busy hum 
and bustle of political regeneration that 
is noticeable to-day. 

But with due deference to such a high 
personality we fail to fully endorse to 
the law of suffering that he is now in- 
culcating.. From times immemorial India has 
Suffered and suffered a great deal. The gall- 
ing yoke of foreign before the advent of the 
British crushed to death her sense of ;self- 
regpector national pride.. Down-troddenand 


(By CH. Hari SHANKARA, B.A, KARNAL ) 


being. Tolerate, forbear, suffer.and such 
words are too stale and sickening for her 
ears now and the reformer who proposes 
remedy by sufferance can ill administer 
to her pains.of agony. We are taught 
that if the father is too exacting, the boy 
should leave the parental roof. Or if the 
beadmaster is oppressive, the pupil should 
take French leave from the school. Similarly 
if the Government is too hard and un- 
yielding, the best thing is not to obey its 
laws. 

Such a teaching, we are afraid, will cause 
serious breakage of discipline and the 
smooth relation between the father and 
the child, the teacher and the taught, 
or the ruler and the ruled will be disturbed 
at every step Peace and harmony will 
depart and a tug-of-war of perpetual 
friction and animosity will be set up. 
The error lies in supposing’ that the 
child, the pupil or the subject, can be the 
judge himself of tbe action of the father, | 
the master or the governor. | 

Jesus Christ and other apostles have | 
no doubt suffered much to redeem E 


‘subjugated 10 humiliating infamy the countrymen from sin and misery. But 
very. pith and «marrow of the nation, if Christ was an ides! missionary and as such 
/8. nation it can ever be called, have been. it was his bounden duty to suffer and 
!——quelled extinct and swept clean .of . all forbear. Savyasis and world-recluses are. 
mg ( existence. There have  been..so- many governed by rules and laws. which it 
of ordeals, so many tests of troubles and would be idle to apply. to aspiring 
Bra tortures, both external and; internal, that citizens. or ambitious Kshatriyas. | 
into perhaps now there remains not the least even in the case of the world renouncers, 
medi | strength of life or limb to withstand or it is a sin to inflict injury and weaken 
to t undergo further fires of suffering. one’s own self. Self-torturing and killing 
are | Bngland, Greece or other countries one’sown self is a heinous crime and is 
AA referred to could well spare to survive in fact sanctioned nowhere. 
oliti] the storm of keenest struggle or deepest Scriptures say that the relation of the 
'eopl agitation because their energies were ruler and the ruled; the Raja and the 
mute | 2 : ugH-—-Parj da. : e he A 
T fresh and they had the vitality enough—-Parja is that of the father and the gon. 
UR J to present a bold front even after the Unless and until that ideal is fully realized 
ch 8| crisis. But India has a different fate it is vain to expect harmony and goodi 
ver y T altogether; Servile cringing, abject fawning, government. Racial prejudice, selfish in: 
| slavery and submission have been the terests, pride of power, and a keen calcula- 


_ invariable guiding lessons which she has 


int] y 
red be. from the cradle of her national 
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tion to domiaser for gain not -unoften 
warp the- intellect and hamper judgmen 


THEY ALSO SERVE WHO ONLY STAND AND WAIT. 


conducive to the well-being of both. 
The subject loses trust because in his 
opinion the ruler is guided by motives of 
selfish power or personal gain. And the 
‘ruler loses confidence because in his opinion 
the subject is too stubborn, untoward and 
gelf-seeking. Thus both parties view with 
jeslousy, mutual hatred and disgust the 


"he , 


diplomatic conduct of each other. The 
ends of justice are thus lost sight of 
and partiality and prejudice reign 
supreme. 


Verily matters seem to have come to such 
8 pass now. The everyday unpleasant 
criticism and fault-finding are widening the 
gulf which seems difficult to be bridged 
over, At such a juncture the only panacea 
appears to us to be this that both the 
‘national leaders and heads of Government 
should resort tothe old ideal and try to 
establish between themselves the relations 
of the father and the son. The father 


THEY ALSO SERVE WHO ONLY STAND AND WAIT. 


By Merepita STABR. | 


Through the long centuries I wait 
Until the opening of the Gate. 

‘I shall have power on that day 

- To transcend the Self of clay. 
In this dark night 1 cannot strike; 


E 
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must and should always think of the $ 
betterment and well-being of the son and 
the son in return must and should im- 
plicitly obey the commands of the father, 
however bitter for the time being they  - 
may appear to him, with the hope that 
ultimately benefit and advantage are sure 
to accrue to him. We must first learn how 
to obey. before we can claim a title to 
command. j = 
Rama is sent to exile at the clear cost of 
his rights .and privileges, by reluctant | 
Dasrath and without a frown or murmur 
Rama obeys. As long as such old relation 
are not established fair dealing und 
smooth working seem impossible. Satya- 
graha, the Hunter Report, the non-co-oper- 
ation and similar movements will only add 
fuel to the flames and will fail to restore 
peace or order. We pray the Almighty 
Father that our leaders . and rulers may 
kindly note this. - P 


Sufficient that I am alive. 
Here patience and submission win- | 
The guerdon that lies hid within. I 
But in the day when Í go free ‘ 
The Light of Life will shine throug 
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“A DAY IN HAGUE.” 


Br. MANMOBANBAT H. Drsar, 


We left Amsterdam this morniog by 


Join tbe jubilant song of the great 


v £ twelve o'clock train for Hague. Our way stars sweeping by 
al D. lay through Harleem and Lieden: and Laugh, and battle, and work, and. drink 
E E dstween Amsterdam and Harleem, I saw of the wine out-poured 
i! | » really typical Dutch landscape in the In the dear green earth, the sign of the 
adj v fall glory of spring-tide. Beautiful villas, joy of the Lord. 
“ir fine velvety lawns of rich green, nice (John Masefield.) 
Vis Tittle gardens and flat green tract of 
39je ground with a mushroom-crop of wind- THE MAURITSHUIS. 
I: ri mills may well be taken as typical of the 
3s-/ h Duteb landscape. But from  Harleem to Settled down comfortably in a decont | 
J i? Leiden, as the train passed through the hotel, we strolled ou: s sight-seeing and 
S| | world-renowned bulb-fields, we were turned our august fovt-steps to the 
di Sw rewarded with one of the most beautiful Mauritshuis. Not for my life can I explain | 
i mud fascinating sights of the world. The  whyit is so called and in the bliss of | 
famous bulbs (chiefly of tulips and  igaorance, I think it a jergon of a cruel 
hyacinths) were now in full bloom, an! language to scare " pig heads from in: 
wb could see fields after fields, exquisitely roads into its sacred walls. But no jaw: 
| mapped in pink, blue, lilac and yellow breaking worda souli coward our brave 
! ®qneres resembling some exquisite oriental hearts, and we gleased the following to be 
carpet or some lovely pieces of work in its history. It is known as the Royal 
mosaics and we could breathe the airasit Picture Gallery and is situated near the f 
rose on the wings of wind laden with the old castle in the square of the town. The 
| sweetest of scents. I never saw before in  buildiog was designed by the architect 
my life anything so wonderful and Pieter Post for Count afterwards Prince 
| ontrancing as these bulb-fialds paintiug Johan Maurits Van Nasseau, Governor of 
| tbe country around for miles together in Brazil. Maurits is the key-word to the name 
i exquisite olours—a sight that rose like »  Itie a plain and simple building without 
' fair vision from 8 dream-land, dreamy | much pretence at architectural details or 
| and engaging, yet real and true. Ia the ornamentation, The Mauritshuis has an 
prose of our hnm-drum rattletattle worl!, interesting history. The Prince decorated 
beauty spots like these are an elevating his palace with wany valuable works of Art, | 
try to the heart end imagination. among which were landsacape-paintings by 
CM is too poor to describe full Frans Post. After his death on 20th 
‘vividly these exquisite fields of December 1679, the Mauritshuis fell into 
colour. Beyond Leiden, the aoil varied the hands of his creditors, who let it to the 
| end the country became now arid, now full Ststes-General, by whom it. was used as & 
ce in| ef swamps and bogs, agsin well-wooded hotel for foreign ambassadors, even 88 the 
politi) and again green. The friendly aspect of Diwane Khas has sometimes served for 
peop! Neture and the beauty of the landscape official barracks. Oh for the dignity of 
mute Rammed into my ears. grand mansions! In December 1704, when 
returi Laugh and be merry, better the world the Duke of Marlborough resided there, it 
ch with a song, was entirely destroyed by fire, and only the 
RS d Better the world with a blow in the walls romsined. When it was d 
very teeth of a wrong. (1718) the exterior was restored to its 
ently We must laugh end drink from the deep primitive state, the arrangements in the 
red |. blue cup of theeky. interior being considerably smiplified, 
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-would. J shall not catalogue 


brush of L. Giordano 


"A DAY IN HAGUE.” ` 


Since 1785, it came, after various 
and downs during which it had once 
served as a prison, to be used for a 
picture gallery. After the battle of 
Waterloo, the works of Art taken by the 
French in. June i795, had to be returned 
from l'aris to those to whom they belonged 
In 1815, Colonel DeMen, Mr. Mazel and 
some other eee were sent to Paria 
to bring back the Dutch pictures. There 
wes a great opposition against returning 
them and Louie XVIII refused his consent. 
The miesion bad to be exeeuted by force 
end under a railitary escort in’ September 
1922. Wellington helped the Dutch and 


.they. (I mean, the pictures, not the gallant 
“missionaries) were brought back in ambu- 


lance-waggons (not from the German 
war-front though) first to Brussels and then 
home to Dan Hasg as they call it where 
they entered on the 20th of November 
1815, the canons roaring, the bella ringing 
and the people cheering. Hurray for the 


paintings! There they sre to-day safely 
ensconced in the snug walls of the 
Mauritshuis to be conned by those who 


the paintera 
or the paintings; out for a delightful 
Rubens, a sober Rembrandt’ or a 
charming Franois. 

But, a trip to this treasure-house would not 
be in vain. 1 pitied poor Prometheus with 
the vulture picking at ais ever-growing liver, 
rendered almost living in his agoniea by the 
Even the toils of Sisy- 
phus had not scared this intrepid painter to 
render them onthe canvass Rembrandt's 
Lesson ot Anatomy clamoured for recognition 
and admiration. Rembrandt is a past- 
master in his rendering of Nature and in 


managing the chiariscuro and in perfect 
expression of character. To realise this, 
one has only to see in the Rijke- 


Museum at Amsterdsm his famous master- 
pieces, the Night-watch and the Syndics. 
Troost .hàs been amusing while Reni 
fathered Cupid on the canvass. But these 
were not’ all. 


name, 


ups - 


‘Many a renowned painter : 
bavé beei-resting ‘here’ too: numerous fo 
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Leaving the Mauritshuis, we saw what ia 
called the Knights’ Hall just near by. lt . 
was originally built in 1280 as a banqueting 
Hall and was subsequently used as a 
market-place. The! Great Assembly of 
the State took it over in 167! and it is now 
used at the opening of the Parliament. The 
Hall was repaired, but the roof was re-. 
constructed according to its original design: 
It is à simple hall with the interest of. 
historical association to the Dutch. The 
Dutch attendant knew tbe works of Tagors 
well and I learst from several Dutch psapis 
that Tagore was very popular in Holland 
They. adore his serene and love-ful pər- 
sonality and lova his writings which are 
translated into Dutch. In Denmark, f 
noticed the same enthusiasm for Tagore 
and as a devotee of his works I was in 
ecstacy to hear the Master spoken so 
lovingly of. In :Denmark, they informed 
me they were awaiting with great eagerness - 
a new work of Tagore which was to be - 
shortly published. -Tagore and also Indian 
philosophy are much prized among both 
these nations. At the Ascin High School 
in Jutland, [ was in ecstacy to see a 
school student reading in Danish the - 
Gitanjali of Tagore, while beside him lay - 
the Gardener and also a study of Tagore 
by Kumar Roy. What a pity that many | 
of us kaow nothing of Tagore except to — 
say ‘Ah, Yes, heis a great man.’ epee 

“This part ofthe buildings, known as the 
Biunenhop, formérly the palace of the — 
Prince of Orange, is full of histore memories. — 
The ancient prison Gevangen poort possesses : 
grim records of “the times of the Spanish | 
Inquisition. ‘I saw this prison bw. 
various instruments of torture which made: | 
my blood curdle with horror and my palis 
throb faster with- indignation at the old | 
days’ tyrannies and brutslities. I try to 
describe some of these old instrum i 
but I wonder if I shall be able to de 
fully and vividly all the ‘tragedies ena 
in these grim walls. The bilboes, the j 
the heavy fetters of ‘irdn were’ but | 
ordinary instruments of misery, for there 
were more nefarious and diabolical instry- - 

vie 


x 
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-ments of torture befors which all tbe terrore 
of Reynold's Bronze Statue in his novel 
of tbe name (are less. terrible The 
diabolical ingenuity of. human nature in 
those days of the Inquisition invented the 
most torturing ‘instruments ‘to excruciate 
humsn beings without causing death. 
Death was only to be gradual after a com- 
plete mutilation of the body while the soul 
writhed in the direst. of agony tili the 
brain lost sanity and the victim the feeling. 
How was execution effected? The series 
of inflictions would begin -with the rack 
where be would be put, his hands and legs 
stretched on opposite sides by. means of a 
rude mechanism which would stretch every 
limb and nerve of the victim with the 
most excruciating pain imaginable. It would 
dislocate the bones in his body, causing 
heaving agonies without causing death. If 
still he did not confess, his tongue would 
be pulled out, his face branded or his eyes 
put out. To execute him, he would be tied 
straight to a pillar and his head chopped 
off like a piece of wood , under the execu- 
tioner’s axe. 1 wonder if they ever 
skinned persons slive. Often the guilt or 
innocence of a victim would be determined 
by the hot iron test. A big pan was heated 
and the victim was made to stand on 
it. If he did not complain or become 
branded, he was taken to be innocent; 
but that never happened... Another, method 
was to make him clean-shaven and make 
him stand in a cold. room where a drop 
of cold water would incessantly without 
any ceasing pat against his skull and in 
three days, the victim certainly went 


mad. Life-prisoners were put in solitary 
— cells on starvation diet where the cells 
crept so frightfully on, the. nerves that 
they were hardly likely to live long 


enough. Another terrible instrument was 
a wooden plank: like the shape of a 
cross, resting slantwise. On this plank, 
men and women . who .did . not . confess, 
were made to lie on their , backs. .The 
- head was made. to rest on a little nail 
* which was bound to prick hard into. the 
ad that would lie immobile on the 


ow nail sometimes for days gether 
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walls now, but it is impossible to imagine 


had to 


more breathed 


readers of 
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without the victim having the - power of 
The hands on 
each side, would. be passed .through iron 
clamps, . fixing them: at the elbows, sa 
that the arms would hang: 10080 on the 
sides. Round about the. abdomen and 
the thighs the victim would be fastened 
to the plank by means of cords, while 
the legs would be fixed. by driving 
several nails through them into the holes 
made in the plank for the . purpose 
The clamps deprived .the victim of the 
power of movement of his hands and 
men and women would be kept in that 
position sometimes for two .or. three daya 
and .many à man and woman confessed 
in those grim walls many a-crime they 


never. committed. We saw. the. rooms 
where J. De Witt, the . Ex-Mayor of 
Doderecht, suspected of treason against 
the king, was tortured,  lacerated. and 
executed. We also saw the .rude, petri- 


fying block of stone on which the heads 
of the victims often rested to be severed 
off the trunk, and we saw many an 
instrument of torture that frose the blood 


in my body. I remembered the powerful 
description of the Inquisition methods 
in Reynolds’ Bronze Statue and l was 


much excited to realise that I was looking 
on these walls which if they had tongues 
would have related - narratives of crimes 
more horrible and tortures more diabolica! 
than any .human being ever. described 
in the pages .of books. I was _ placidly 
looking at. this terrible prison and its 


"PT PP बं भाव ७ 


the feelings in. these days of those whe 
enter here Even the mos 
nefarious hell must not be more gruesome 5 
than these stolid and hoary walls. Thank ७ 
God,. we were not born in those. days” 
I drew a breath of relief when | one 
the fresh air. outside c. 
these melancholy walle. प 

This reminds me -of one wintry dir = 
in January at. the Tower, of Londo 
The Tower is, well-known, .to all th. 
Ainsworth., Here I saw. tb 
Block of wood on which Lord Lovat Ls 
executed on Tower Hill on tbe %h ६ - 
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“A DAY IN BAGUE." 


April 1747 for his share in the rising 
of i745. ‘There rested near the Block 
the frightful shiny axe of tbe Executioner 
in the Tower from the year 1657. Imagine 
the state of mind of the head on the block 
in presence of a vast audience expecting 
every moment the axe to chop it from 
tlie trunk. lI was panic-striok with the 
grimness of the block. and the axe when 
with a nervous imagination [I saw the 
spectacle of Lovats’ execution rise before 
my minds’ eye. My memory stirred 
images of Lady Jane Grey, Walter Raleigh, 
Catherine Howard and others. Imagine 
the: Queens of England, victims of a 
heartless man, ending under the Execu- 
tioner’s axe. Of the unfortunate darlings 
of Henry VIII, even to-day it is believed 
the ghost of Catherine. Howard paces 
the Haunted Gallery of the Hampton 
Court Palace. Many an instrument of 
torture ` seen in Gavengen poort are not 
to be. missed in the fowr also. The 
site of the scaffold in the ‘Tower of 
London is preserved to-day by a brass 
tablet on the exact place where the heads 
‘were chopped ofl. The history of Lady 
wane Gray is pathetic. She entered the 
"Tower as Queen on the 9th of July 1553 


sand nine days later was a prisoner in 
tthe lieutenants’ house. Ou the. 12th of 
February, next year, she laid her head 
on the block, a few minutes after the 


headless body of her husband was brought 
back from the Tower Hill Paul de La 
Roche has very pathetically painted. the 
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execution of Lady Jane Grey, where’ Lady 
Jane is painted as kneeling near the 
stone with her eyes covered by handker- 
chief, preparatory to her laying her 
tender and delicate neck for the Hxecu- 
tioner to do his fell work with the huge 
glittering axe. You can imagine the 
convulsions, the death struggles, the gory 
head with its suffering eyes and expres- 
sionless face, the headless, frail womanly 
trunk besmeared and ‘bathed with blood 
and. what can you do, but shudder and 
weep for the unfortunate soul. ^ Who 
would not shudder at the contrast between 
tbe almost youthful queen near the Block 
to be sent rolling head and trunk apart 
to ths. dust—a gory, hideous, frightfal 
sight to behold, who would not feel sad 
at the contrast between . her and the 
stalwart, grim executioner with his unper- 
turbed and immobile features ready to 
chop lier by. a blow from the cruel axe? 
It is said, Walter Raleigh, before his 
execution,.examined. the axe that was to 
despatch him, turned to the spectators, 
and approving of the sharp edge, said 
aloud. * That is splendid. It would despatch 
me with a blow.’ He turned to the 
executioner, smiled and told him he would 
be presented with a purse of gold by 
his friend if “he despatched him in one 
blow... But alas for Raleigh, the nervous 
executioner took four blows instead of 
one. Let us however avoid the gruesome 
tale and wade next time to something 
more pleasant, cheery and joyous. , 
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SNOWY HEIGHTS. 


By ' BISUDBATMAN °, 


Oh silent vastness, pure marmoreal fields, 
Suspended dream, floating in azure 
; space, 
Mystsrious power, where the Silence yields 
To form expression, hallowed by the grace 
Of hidden sages, whom the spirit shields 
Safe sheltered in Himalayas still 
embrace ! 
Upon that crest, exultant, bold and free 
Is stamped the imprint of Eternily 
the morn is breaking, and the purple glow 
Gold and rose tinged, a web of heav'nly 
loom. 
Stretches its veil over the virgin snow, 
Struggling one minute with the fleeing 
gloom 
Of oight,— wher forth glories flow 
That paint the hills like fields of burst- 
ing bloom, 
With wave on wave of splendour flowing 
i forth. 
The heav'ns descend to kiss the raptured 
earth. 
The day advances and the tow'riog pines 
With thousand coloured flashing dews 
beset, 
"Where thousand fold the light ‘reflecting 
shines, 
Weaving a scintilating fairy net— 
Have their green branches over sylvan 
shrines 
That breathe the niystie lore of far Tibet. 


— Here mystery and nature fondly blend 


> 


कक 


heart tbose holy 
tremors send. 


the 


And through 


-— ~ 


- But there are days when the mad torrents 
E lash 

The tow'ring peaks, while the fierce 
mountain gale 


_ With mighty force carries the thundercrash 


terror struck, 


At which the hillman, 
turns pale, 
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While mockingly the purple lightning flash 
Jumps from the cloud girt peaks into 
tha vale, 


Divides the mountain heart with mighty 


rent, 
While the bold crest defies ihe Firma- 
ment. 
And then those mists. mysterious shrouds 
of gray 
That float like ghosts over the mountain 
sides 
Where restlessly the swaying bamboos sway. 
What are the forms which that weird 
mantle hides, 
That stealtbily obscures the light of day 
And tben like crouching spectral onward 
glides? 
Oh brooding Mountain Soul, bath eye e'er 
seen 
That which is hidden neath Himalayan 
screen ? 
Now sends the evening sun with colours 
bold | 
His last kiss to the scintilating snow, 
And the proud Mountain Crest, enwrapt 
in gold, - 


And fondled by the rosebued Afterglow, | 
Stands forth in radiant beauty all untold 


By Heaven wooed, worshipped by earth 
below. | 


ET 11 ' 


Beauty and awe in high cabal unite 
For Mystic revel on Himalayan Height 
Until the last ray softly melts a : 
While shyly the approaching shadows 


id 

And night appears with all her old rene 
Of stars and moon, that woo the mou 
tain brit 

And place upon her head that regal cro 
That poets give where youth and lo 


*FROM MY DIARY." 


Lies the fulfilment of a poet's dream. 
But there is more than starry bridal vow 
Beneath that sky. The nightly air is rent 


By the wild jackal's deathknell,—the 
phee-ow 

That feels the leopard’s paw upon its 
scent. 


Wild creatures linger, leap or hide, or cow, 
Add fear and terror to the element, 
Forces of love and hate, beauty and fright 


————— ee 
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Rouse mystic currents in this wonder- 
land,-- 
Tbe dread hyeana neath the moon's love 
beams, 
Ghost haunted midnights where white 
temples stand 
Dread crouching murder and the Angels’ 
dreams, 

And o'r it all Eternity's white hand, 
The throbbing heart thrown under magio 


In wild collusion in this realm unite. spell, 
Here occult powers miugle. Strange And,—ssk no more, Silence alone 
extremes can tell. 
a 
॥ 


* FROM MY DIARY." 


On THE SERPENTINE. 


(Br हि, S. PATI, Esq, BA, LL B, F.R. Hoon. B. eto etc.) 


This afternoon having met Mr. Koratkar 
we went for a walk in the Hyde Park 
which attracts thousands of admirers by 
its display of natural scenery in full 
vigour at this time of the year. I reserve 
to describe the Hyde Park to some future 
day. We went to the Serpentine—an 
artificial sheet of water, stretcbing from 
Lancaster Gate in a south easterly direc- 
tion to the Dell opposite Albert Gate 
and having with the Long Water an 
area of 41 acres. We passed over the 
five-arched stone-bridge which crosses 
the -Serpentine at the entrance to the 
Kensington Gardens, the view from which 
is. either side, with its combination of 
water and woodland, is exquisite. Beneath 
us we saw many boats with their inmates 
; having a merry time on the bosom of 
»the Serpentine and one of our friends 
proposed to try boating on the Serpentine. 
We arrived et the platform and took m 
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boat with the accomodation of three from 
the boat-house on the north side. To 
be fair, 1 must say I was not sure 
whether I had still something left with 
me of the little boating practice I had 
in my college days in India. Our third 
friend did not know swimming. One of 
our friends said he knew boating very 
well which was soon found to be an 


over-estimate of himself, Assured by 
bim I was pretty sure I would help 
him a little as £ thought I could do 
something with the soulls. Our friend 
who was ignorant of swimming showed 
some hesitation, but when he saw us 


bent upon the task, he rather believed 
in our efficiency in the art and occupied 
the seat at the radder though reluctantly 
as could be seen from his tardy stepa. 
A slight push by: the porter who took 
us- to be experts in the art, perhaps 
mistaken in his belief by our strong and — 


di^ 
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sturdy physique, and our tiny little 
innocent boat in the waters, before we 


sould manage to hold the sculls properly 

our hands I could not make out the 
2 or back of the scull pan, so perfect 
nd fresh my knowledge about boating 

88. My friend seemed as raw and 
careless as in his walks in the crowdy 
London streets which have secured for 
him a name for premature and adventurous 
disregard for his life in our opinion. I 
still believed in his mastery in tbe art 
of boating. Bat that my belief could'nt 
stand long. I could’nt help giving up 
that belief in spite of my a:tempt to 
stick to it when I saw with an anxious 
look the sculls of our friend never receding 
but always firm in a straight line with 


his arms, clashing inevitably with mine 
as ] tried to row. I was diffident of 
myself and tried inwardly to ascribe 
the fault to myself and took every pre- 
caution to avoid the clashing of the 
oars. But that was not tobe. I wondered 
and saw behind our friend at ease 


look straight and mind 
my business. l took full swings and 
the oars clashed the .more because our 
friend believed in straight posture of the 


asking me to 


body as he was afraid perhaps swings 
may give some grace to our boating. 
The fundamental theory of giving no 


swings to the body, avoiding giving the 
slightest jerk to the oar, leaving the 
rudder to itself, worked out wonderfully 
to secure a good gathering of spectators 
on and outside the waters, who couid’nt 
help being struck at our invention in 
the art of boating which they were afraid 
may revolutionize the maritime art and 
which they were eager to pick up before 
we could geta patent for the same. They 
were not wholly wrong in their belief. 
As it happened, our new art of boating, 
if 1 may so name it, created a sensation 
if not a revolution among all present 
in and out of water. All eyes, most of 
them vivid eyes of gold, were directed 
tous. No body including ourselves knew 
what we meant to do; though every body 
but ourselves though most concerned 
with their wide open gaping mouths 
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seemed anxious about our boat which 
they were rightly afraid would soon 
have a duck in the  placid waters of 
the Serpentine. The poor boat did'nt 
know whom and when to obey. The 
strokes of the oars would be unmistaka- 
bly not simultaneous and very rarely in 
the same direction. With a silent rudder 
and two oarsmen trying bard to put in 
practice the new art of boating, the fate 
of the boat was quite uncertain. Now 
oscillating, now moving a little ahead, 
again receding, now going to the north 
now to the south, now to the east, now to 
the west, our boat bad a good gladiator 
dance (or a तांड्बनत्य if ! may so call it) 
: < E ; 
on tbe silent bosom of the GSorpentine. 


It did'nt try, as it was quite helpless, - 
to observe the law of the Serpentine. 
On land we have to observe the law 


of the road, so on water the boats have 
to observe the rule of the water. Our 


masterly invention of the new art of 
boating secured us an exemption from 
all such rules and regulations. Fortune 
favours the brave. Our boat like 4 


torpedo was shunned and avoided by all 
the boats on the waters of the Serpentine 
and every body with due deference to 
the inventors of the new art, kept out : 
of our way. Oar boat would have no 
doubt proved a torpedo to ourselves and 
others as well. However struggling boldly - 
in this way, we managed to come of 
shore with blistered hands after a hard | 
trial of one full hour. l कै प 

Thus while we struggled with the boat, we 
could not help admiring the charming pieture 
that stretched before our eyes in a fine pano- - 
ramic view. The Serpentine was beautiful - 
with its numberless crafts, but more beautiful 


still were the lovely, robust ^ and finely 
developed physique of the English girls 
and women who rowed several punts, 


delighting in the vigour and freedom of 
movement and mind the splendid exercise 
gave them. What strikes one most vividly 
in the Western Countries is the ES 
robust health of the women. 3 
a fine specimen of health. And when | 
looked with admiration on ‘those fins 
forms, I signed with grief to remember 


SELF-DETERMINATION AND INDIA'S CLAIM. - 


the mangled and emaciated bodies, the 
pale and wan cheek and sunken eyes of 
our women, ageing before their age into 
weakness and senility. What a pity it 
is our women are confined in the houses. 
How essential is pbysicsl exercise and 
development for women. And yet we 
who claim ourselves to be the descendants 
of an old and glorious civilization confine 
our women to the four walls of the 
house and limit them to. the kitchen as 
their only legitimate sphere of action and 
With this 


movement imprisonment, we 
add the early marriages with an early 
maternity, enforced widowhood, want of 
education as venoms to destroy their 


lives and add bitierness to our own. It 


RR 
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is the women who: are more importan! 
as the mothers of the race than men 


and on the mother depends the welfare 
and the prosperity of the community and 
the nation. When shall we see this if 
not now when we must march with the 
world to advancement? If only we could 
give a little more freedom to our women 
educating them on the ancient lines as 
seen in the case of Seeta or Damayanti, 
which, I believe, will avert much of the 
West that is not desirable for us, we 
will advance our own happiness and 
restore our country to a high degree of 
civilisation and progress. fet us arise 
and work to that end. . 


SELF-DETERMINATION AND INDIA'S CLAIM. 


By Panoit CHAND Narayan Zurssi, M. R. A.S, 


Assistant EDITOR, “Tae HiTAvaDA, NAGPUR. 


It cannot be doubted that the great war 
has given rise to many new problems and 
discarded the old ones that hithertofore faced 
the whole world which with the close of the 
war has to be reconstructed on a new basis, 
and which ia said to be henceforth guided 
not by Military but moral force. The change 
that the war has broughtabout in world's 
relations is positively more collosal, far- 
reaching and profound than any that has 
ever taken place in the past, and with the 
evolution of new principles and doctrines 
a field for controversy and discussion has 
opened and a literature has grown up to 
be handed down from generation to genera- 
tion as an unparalleled legacy of the great 
war, In all this literature the common 
strings on which nearly all the writers have 
been harping are the phrases—‘‘A League 


of Nations,"—-* Permanent Possibility of 
Peace "—the principle of " Self-determination 
of Peoples" and so forth. These have so 
incessantly loomed large in the imagiustion 
of the readers that one soon geis sick of them 
and spontaneously cries out, “O I4! have 
no more of them." But l have a special 
pleading to make in taking up the thread 
of a long spun-out subject of discussion, 
which is too simple and clear, and is briefly 
this. l have recently come across a book 
entitled, “India and the Future,” by Mr. 
William Archer in which he in no very 
complex terms, charges India to be an 
obstacle to the solution of the problem 
of stable equilibrium among the peoples 
of the world, and regards Indian people 
uncivilized and “ unfit for freedom " unless 
influenced by Christianity ; and thereby raised 


^ sib ^ 
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in the scale of civilization to rank with the 
civilized nations of the west. To an Indian 
ponfident of the high eminence of his civiliza- 

l ‘ion it is gall and wormwood to be thus 
assailed and called ‘barbarous’ without 
dealing a sound retort. I am therefore 
driven to resume the subject of “self deter- 
mination” round which has raged a great 

` controversy and which has therefore enjoyed 

. 8n equal measure of popularity. 

1 The interpretation of the Wilsonion 
formula of “ Self-determination of peoples’ 
bristles with difficulties and misappre- 
hensions arising from the standpoints of the 

parties concerned in so doing. The subject 

` races of the world claim their right to 

| ‘ determine their selves,” while the dominant 

; powers reserve this right to themselves to 
Atel determine the future and governing of the 
1c races under them. Even Mr. Balfour once 
said, "that there exists a great deal of 
misapprehension as to the correct meaning 

| of the famous Wilsonion formula of “ Self- 
determination’ of peoples.” Literally speak- 

| ing it means that it will leave peoples to 
decide their own destinies without outside 
interference. This interpretation, as it 
stands, would involve an unrestricted applica- 

tion of the policy of “ self determination," 
which would not do, a8 it may very likely 
defeat the ends of the policy in so far as it 
might fail to ensure everlasting peace at home 
and abroad. Some sure criterion has there- 
fore to be sought out, for the application 
of the formula, and this determining factor 
has been found to be civilization, upon the 
degree of which attained by individuals or 
natione will depend the fabric of the formula. 
Here comes the crux of the subject, for it is, 
very difficult to decide which civilization is 
good and which bad; what is the stand- 
ard to do so?; every one would be vaunting 
the eminence of his own civilization. lt is 
to this end that books like “ India And the 
Future ” have been written to belittle Indian 
oivilization and magnify the author's own 
civilization. To quote him, “ For one of tie 
z great obstacles to a stable equilibrium among 
ra. the peoples of the earth lies in the immense 
differences in the development of the differ- 
Va a aces. If in a case 80 . conspicuous as 
Ew of ludis, the obstacle can be #ver- 
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come, and one-fifth of the human race 687 
in the course of à couple of centuries be 
emancipated from  medissvalism and fitted 
to take a place among the peoples who are 
shaping the future, then the solution of the 
whole problem will. at least be definitely 
in sight." Does not this passage amply 
evidence the entire superiority of the 
writer's civilization ? 1 am only concerned 
here to show that India has & civiliaation 
of high value and to tell the reason why the 
writer has made this attack on Indian 
civilization. 


Reserving my personal comments on the 
subject for a while I would like to quote 8 
few of the long list of western tbinkers 
who have independently judged Indian 
civilisation, her religion and philosophy. To 
begin with, T. H. Tuckwell in his recent 
book, “ Religion and Reality” says, “In 
our main conclusions we have long been 
anticipated by the religious philosophy of 
India!" Another Dr. Matheon has said 
thus, *'It is not too much to say that the 
mind of the west with all its undoubted 
impulses towards the progress of humanity 
has never exhibited such an intense amount 
of intellectual force as is to be found in the | 
religious speculation of India............there | 
have been the cradle of all western specula- | 
tions, and whereever the European mind has 
risen into heights of philosophy, it has 
done so because the Brahman was the 
pioneer. There is no intellectual problem 
in the west which has not its earlier dis- 
cussion in the east 800 there is no modern 
solution of that problem which will 
found anticipated in the east." One more 
distinguished thinker Professor Lowes 
Dickenson has profouadly remarked, “ That 
the character of Indian civilization is 80 
unique that the contrast is not so much 
between East and West aa between lia 
and the rest of the world." A Frenc 
historian Victor Cousin wrote, ‘ We a 
constained to bend the knee before tha 
philosophy of the east and to see in t 
cradle of the human race the native lan 
of the highest philosophy.” I make use 
these quotations, all the more, because i 
just oa this point of high spirituality gla 
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for India’s civilization, her religion and 
philosophy that Mr. Archer is most emphati- 
cally dissentient and because these most 
markedly demonstrate the disinterested 
refutation of the position taken up by 
Mr. Archer. Thus he says, “ It is precisely 
on the religious side that the character of 
the Indian people, as I read it, is conspicu- 
ously defective............ The Indian people 
heve always gravitated towards the lower 
rather than the higher eiement in religion; 
towards the form rather than the substance; 
ese. And that is why I hold it the very 
came of paradox to claim for them an exalted 
spirituality.” 

It is a pity that the writer himself, while 
criticising Indian civilization, éatches at the 
shadow and not the substance. He does 
not perhaps understand the essential princi- 
ples underlying the indian civilization tha 
he takes upon himself to criticise. ‘Taking 
certain institutions and customs into his 
consideration assigns an inferior position 
to Indian civilization and suggests the 
uplifting of India through Western culture 
and Christianity. It is usual with this class 
of critics to which Mr. Archer belongs to 
concern themselves merely with the external 
aspects of social and political life. It is 
wrong to suppose that the increase of 
scientific knowledge, the development of 
industry, the increase of material wants and 
the means to meet them—in short to become 
richer, happier, more comfortable and refined, 
are all what constitute civilization. It may 
produce al) these, but, if rightly understood 
civilization is à means by which man attains 
greater and greater release from animal cares 
of life by giving a greater play to man’s- 
mental and spiritual nature. This is 
true civilization and India has taught this. 

So much for ‘India’s civilization, her 
religion and «philosophy. As for the 
assertion that Christianity is only “a ‘half- 
way house" to civilization and that by 
accepting it Indian people would come 
‘halfway " to true civilization; 1 would 
only say that the poison does not harm 
the snake but is death to others. 
again it might well be questioned as to 


how:.much of Christianity’ still retains its 
bold on Europe. ` Were it really’ à ‘foro’ 


‘Then’: 
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tending to the effect that. Mr. Archer 
attributes it, why should it have lost 
force in the lauds of its propagandista 
and why, on the very face, should Hindu 
Pantheism have permeated "the religious 
conceptions of Germany, America and 
even England.” I would pause here and 
only say to Mr. Archer *' Physician heal 
thyself,” Even if it be granted for a 
moment that India would become fit 
for freedom through the adoption of 
Western civilization, where then would 
be a “home” to rule; far from it India 
should retain her own civilization, a 
civilization which has & high spiritual 
value and is surely not without elements 
of greatness. India has therefore a 
better claim to “self determination ” than 
one who wears hat, coat arid trousers and 
can smoke cigars and drink wines. 

The principle of “self determination °’ 
however new it may seem in the mouths. 
of the westerners, is nothing new to 
India and is the same as that preached 
by Shri Krishna called Svadharma ia 
ancient India. The old communal organi- 
zation of the village, prevalent in ancient 
India, in the words of Professor Monier 
Williams, “was ‘self-government in all 
its purity," and with its headman, Pan- | 
chayat and other local officers worked 
well the machinery of the village govern-. 
ment. India well knew and knows what, 
is, “ Rajdharma" and Prajadharma! Bir 
John Woodroffe, a learned and impartial). 
writer, says, ''Some ‘seem to think that. 
because India had not the ballot-box- 
and hustings and other paraphernalia of | 
political “western life, it did not know 
what self-government i8.............'l'hose who 
say that this country has never known : 
self-government do not themselves kaow . 
their ‘subject.’ FD o" 

There is however ‘another side to the 
shield. The principle of ‘“‘self determi- 
nation" is a matter of right to those - 
who have “selves” to determine. india | 
bas no ‘self’ to determine in the sense the - 
Jugo-Slavs and the Poles have, and therefore - 


5 


“her destiny has to be decidéd by her rulers. | 


Before closing this paper I think I 
should have -to- say a few things more 


NSIS $i 
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otherwise, may give rise to  misgivings 
in the minds of tbe readers. Firstly, by 
what i have said above in defence of 


| to clear myaelf from the implications which 
| Indian civilization Í do not certainly mean 


(the out-going breath, the Prana) gradu- 
jio! silly descending to the field wherein she 
di shall germinate. How joyous, how con- 
f tent she is and flush of rosy Love 
ineffable. On and on she moves to that 
Red earth that attracts and is attracted 
by her Life-giving power She, - the 
Soma, flowing through the branches into the 
growing green Vedic leaves rythmically 
rustling tbeir. Hymn of Praise as she 
moves 

Out from the swaying leaves she looks, 
y Still phe lies resting watching the Infinte 
blue devotedly through the leaves, indraw- 
in gihe Soma as it falls. . 
weily she lays wondering of Purusha 


_knew much and that she should 


4 
be great spirit m m une २0 Phe ba 8,०९९ sudocated spd alon ? 
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ignorant, would admit this and let pass 
without calling it in question. Lastly the 
attack which Mr. Archer has made on 
India and unmistakably made under | 
cover of beguiling sympathy pouring muoh 


thet tbe right of political autonomy be mud and dirt on her civilization and | 
conceded to India, or refused now, or at proclaiming her  *'uufit for freedom” | 
any otber time. Secondly that it is merely on that score, is an insidious one 
absurd to call Indie *"barbarous" as and well evidences the political basis of 
Mr. Archer has done, for no one, however the book—‘ india and the Future. 

SISSIES 

] i 
THE STORY OF EVE AND THE APPLE. 
RETOLD rog {THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE Wi&E. 
BY MARANATHA, 
lst Part Generation. 

Poised among tbe branches of the. come and which still seems strangely to 
great tree of Life, the indestructible be “the Field.” The Wield! what is this 
Asvatba (that tree which has its root above, Field? She, envoloped in Prakriti, the 
branches below, and whose leaves are. moving Mother-Spitit oi Life, feels the 
Vedas, hymniog the Rykya of the joy of all the senses and is content to- 
Universe), cosily enjoying the contempla- enjoy but suddenly out from the blue 
tion of the great Creator. On the vast there felle a pretty ball, the first prints 
blue, lies Eve, the mother of all Life of her descending life made manifest. 


She catches it as it falls upon her 
breast, her thought of God disturbed, yet 
she must know, whence it comes 
It is so golden, so glowing, 
play-thing, so cool, yet so hard 
Presently, all gold and green among 
the leaves, she discerns disturbing the - 
rythmic pit-a-pat, a long creeping body 
that seems as she watches if to grow 
and grow and grow, holding her enchan- 
ted with ita eye and suspending: her 
entranced, What is this she sees? what is 
this she feels? She feels as though she 


suoh a 


more. Conscious knowledge comes to her 
but she forgets what she hag been and 


——————=<— a >> l 


THE STORY OF EVE AND THE APPLE. 


A rapid movement, 
she finda herself 
of Red Earth, hot, 
jug out a steamy 


a quick beat, and 
wrapt as in a cloud 
turbulent. fiery, send- 
heat, enveloping ber 
in gorgeous but heavy colonring matter. 
Feeling herself chained wita burning 
chains, she seeks to freo herself but only 
holds the apple, that pretty cool golden 
ball in her hand. 

What is it? Would it still 

Enchained, blinded, she has 
Red Earth's strong envelopment. 

The gift of Love descending 
deep breath, in selfless ecstacy she 
would share her gift, the gift of the 
serpent. As yet she knows him not the 
wily one, knowledge-poisoning and 
defiling with the pangs of selfishness. 

Alas! what has she done Adam the 
fist man, the ‘martyr lies in the 
field born of cloud of Red Earth 
solidified matter of the dropping 
Soma. 

Jealousy envenomed and turned to stone. 

The pure Life, the Divine Spark held 
in that stony entrance, how shall she bo 
freed and regain that lovely green home 


101 Peace, of growth aud satisfaction 
A 


her thirst ? 
wrapt in 


again in 


the 


in the 


Inert slowly sha breathes aud lifts 
lherself to look around though the Red 
IBarth finds her down, she knows she 
wan, she will be free. 

Adam has ‘eaten of the apple. Her 
first thought had been to share but 
‘Adam has enjoyed the whole and the 


poison has rankled 

Out from the blue comes, the thou ht- 
force of the Divine Creator, how sball 
Adam meet it? The gift, the poison of 


little knowledge, has worked, he feels 
bare, discomforted, the glory of the God- 
given cloud has set. He lies low and 


says. The woman you sent me gave me 
amd I did not, then the woman also 
forgot her life in Asvatha and she 
murmurs, the serpent gave me and | 
diid give to him! 

Cast’ out from bright joy, their 
guardian angels holding the flaming two- 
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edged sword of Righteusness they turn 
away to one another for comfort and 
man having eaten of the apple would. 
keep the woman his compavion from all 
knowledge 

But deep within her lies sleeping the 
memory of the Divine Light, the pure 
wisdom of tbe Golden Age. Before 
Adam was and ever and anon she stirs. 
And would free herself and go back 
among the green leaves and look up 
at the gentle blue 

The thought of that is ever visible in 
ber eyes and in her hair, and her breath 
is very sweet- But Adam is very fearful 
he knows not ber Divine Nature, he 
fears to lose ber. He knows not her 
Divine Nature, whence she comes or 
whither she goes. 

He is heavy with earth and bond- - 
slave knowing little of the Divine Spirit 
from which he was born. 


Meanwhile the work of the Soma goes 


on creating and recreating male and 
female, generating life in all its forms 
ani aspects and Adam knows good and 


evil, all the pairs of opposites. 


Young Life, growing life, is all around 
and together they watch the lamb and - 
the dove and are happy growing strong | 
and stronger day by day, till fear comes 
as a ravening wolf and excess of strength 
produces a lion i 


All the forms come crowdiog out of. 
their consciousness 


For company they and theirs live near | 
one another for by n^w there are many 
generations of people on the 
although there is vast space yet fear 
said. “There is no room, there is n 
enough for all and destruction entered. | 


To hate one’s neighbour becomes a . 


common thought death-dealing 
And the Beauty that seemed to then — 
when they first touched the earth was 
less àpparent, they longed for the golde: 
days when they were alone, 


earth and 


~ 


Those who take interest in thespread and 
progress of truth will be delighted to learn 
that the Gurvkula is gradually becoming an 
efficient aod fruitful source of reviving 
much of the ancient Indo-Aryan civilisation 
tbat was dead and lost. What was Satyavuga 
but a vast period of time in the life-history 
of the Indo-Aryan race which helped the 
full growth of the plant of truth and wisdom 
nd to an extent, the equivalent of which 
it is not possible to find out in the national 
history of any other people. Sanskrit is 
undoubtedly ibe most original and ancient 
language of the world as its alphabet and 
construction compared with those of other 
Janguages will reveal even to the meanest 
intellect, And it was and it still is in the 
bed-rock of tbis mother of all subsequent 
languages that the hoary civilisation of the 
M primitive Hindus lay and still lies concealed 
T It was through its medium that the voice of 
1 the ancient sages found expression 
Jt is said that holy and harmonious voice 
‘is dead. But one who is wise and trutb- 
seeking knows that merits and harmony 


T never die in the soul of men. The soul of 
Sanskrit civilization is the Veda And 
IY) the Vedas are eternal and immortal, fo it 


will be sheer madness to fay that Sanskrit 
‘is dead. In this world there is a constant 
| struggle between evil and good. But good 
| triumphs at last, though in its beginning 
| there may be certain dark pieces of floating 
clouds that may prevent it from enlighten- 


‘slowly but steadily and surely caus- 
this notable recovery is primarily the 
ikola at Kangri and then ita branches 
ghout tbe whole of India. And the 
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THE GERMS OF SATYAYUGA IN THE GURUKULA. 


(By Dr. Biswa NATH, MUKERJEE, L.M 5.) 


physician that administered this madicine 
is the modern Arya Samaj and its alma mater, 
the life-long experience of its founder, 
Rishi Dayananda Alas, yet what an 
infinitesimal fraction of the Indian people - 
has been able to understand the real spirit | 
and mission of this noble and benevolent 
institution | 

If Sanskrit was suffering from a serious 
illness it meant a great loss to the people 
who spcke it and who were its living spirit 
and soul. Certainly, a death blow to the 
Sanskrit language meant also a death-blow 
to the people whose very literature and 
bistory it has built and maintained. As the 
healthy condition of our body, also keeps 
our spirit cheerful, so the flourishing state 
of this sacred language would mean a great 
thing for the people, who live, think and 
dream in it. So one can easily understand 
now what will accrue to us from the revival of 
Sanskrit literature, the very fountain-head of 
ll Hindu learning. Thus may the Gurukula, | 
Arya Samaj and its leaders and fonnder put 
forth their claims to ourattention. Let us, 
then, consider in silence and in the 
chamber of our mind, why we should not |. 
lose any more time to recognise the truth 
that salvation of India lies in the mul | 
tiplication of institutions of the type of the 
Gurukula 

The promised land is just in sight. ‘The 
Gurukula is heralding the dawn of Satyayuga 
or the age, when truth will be the life- 
companion of man-kind when it will b 
the solemn duty of men to expose to ligh 
what i3 good in men and to bury deep in tl 
dungeon of the earth what is evil in them, 
How do we know that the Gurukula has not 
in store for us this inestimable gift? 
see it is emphasizing and helping t 
actual practice of those stages of life in al 
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their details which once worked hard to 
redeem sinning humanity and reached it to 
the utmost height of its glory. To be more 
clear it has commenced breeding—and 
breeding fast.—an earnest Brahmachari or a 
pure student of buman worth, ie., one who 
gladly goes through all sorts of stress and 
trouble to make the student-life the genuine 
and lasting ground-work of the rest of life. 
It wants us to be practical house holders or 
Karma-yogins, without which the very idea 
of renouncing the world becomes mean- 
ingles  Hereinlay, and in future will lie, 
the backbone of Hindu religious faith of 
which the Guruknla seems to be a staunch 
advocate and supporter. 

It says the glory of our ancient religion 
consisted in the conquest of the material by 
the spiritual. It was a victory of wisdom 
in the struggle with and over lust. It was 
cupid’s submission to the religious instinct 
of man. It was the complete dissolution 
of the hard, opaque and icy rocks of envy, 
jealousy and selfishness into the pure: and 
transparent water of sympathy, mercy. and 
love. In short, this gloy was nothing if 
not the banner of justice bearing the 
prints ol love prominently over its flying 
wing It may also be said to have been 
the most thorough. the most deep and the 
most extensive permeation and penetration 
of the spirit of truth into the material 
and earthly wants snd requirements of the 
people of those days. The Gurukula 
certainly seems to have come into existence 
with the express and avowed mission of 
revivifying this glory. lt has already 
changed the ‘‘dead” into the “living.” 
For the students of the Gurukula have 
Sanskrit not only as an object of their 
scholarship and erudition, but also as their 


everyday parlance, as the table-talkings 
of their diurnal, afternoon and evening 
meals. Thus they are going to make 


Sanskrit popular to an extent which has 
not been witnessed for several centuries in 
the past and in which lies the salvation of 
the entire Indian population. 


. - l ad! ł HI! 
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The popularisation of Sanskrit will make 
the study of the Vedas, the Upainshads and 


the biographies of the heroes of the epics 
and the Puranas will be as much in vogue as 
is to-day the study of thelives of great 
western scholars and poets such as 
Shakespeare, Milton, avd Goldsmith. 
When Sanskrit becomes as extensively 
popular as the western scieuce has been 
to-day, the lives of Vyasa, Valmiki Vasistha, 
Viswamitra, Parasar, Narada, Vribaspati, 
Sukracharya, Yajnya Valka and a host of 
others will be a common property of all 
in India. Then the ideals of these great 
souls will be clear to all and the real 
meaning of the Hindu Sastras will dawn 
upon the children of mother Bharat- 
varsha. This correct understanding and 
real grasp of our religion will be coupled 
and combined with our knowledge of 
western science {which the . Gurukula 
University imparts in its purest form to 
its students) and this, combination will 
build up a new civilisation for us and 
what will be this new creation if not the 
revivification of the Satyayuga. ae 

Then the effulgent light of the Vedic 
knowledge will reflect upon the dark 
corners of the Puranic literature and shape 
out of them the highest perfection of the 
scientific knowledge, for which students 
outside the Guruku'a are so eager, of 
course at the cost and completely ignoring 
that neglect of Sanskrit learning will 
never make us reach the ultimate: end of 
the. present knowledge of material scien ५ 
When ouce the system. of Gurekul a 
education becomes the ideal of edn RAT 
of the whole of India it will completely 


of truth. 


! Sih i 
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- Manu is the oldest law-giver of the Aryan- 
race. Yajnavalkya in Chapter 
"the Laws of J, 4, 5 enumerates tbe most cele- 
Manu. brated law-givers of our race. 
Manu is, of course, tie first in priority and 
others are Atri, Vishnu, Harita, Yajnavalkya, 
Ushana, Avgirs, Yama, Apastambba, Sam- 
vorta, Katyayana, Vrihaspati, Parashara, 
Vyas, Shankha, Likhit, Daksh, Goutam, 
Shatatapa and Vasista. That this list is not 
‘exhaustive is clear from certain texts of 
Vamaneswra and irom Prasara (1, 12—15) 
In the Mahabharata XII, 336, 39—45 
there is a clear reference to the Code of 
Manu. There is also a reference to Manu's 
Code in the Ramayana IV, 17—13. It is 
thus indisputable that the code of Manu is 
the most ancient legal Code of the human 
race extant on our planet. In this series of 
articles we propose to throw some light on 
the rationale of Manu's laws and to show that 
the spirit which prompted this ancient law- 
giver needs to be revived in this age wben 
law and morality are parting company. 
J In this article we shall quote some charac- 
Jel. teristic laws and codifled usages which re- 

1 veal the spiritual and ethical foundations of 
the culture of which Manu was an able 
erator and interpreter. ‘I‘hey will show 

‘the discerning reader the spirit which 
prompted and the eternal principles which 
underlay the formulation of all ancient 


Antiquity of 


|) legislation. - 
ul Education was compulsory in Manu's time 
» = mpulsory ‘Lhe great law-giver lays down 
ol Going that a Brahman child should be 
| ^ initiated (sent to school, between 
es of five and eight, 8 Kshatriya child 
Sen tho geo of 6 and 11, and a Vaisya 
S je ages of eight and twelve 
6341) | 
a Brabman lad remained illiterate after 
br the completion of the 16th year, 
a Kshatriya youngman after the 


of 
. completion of the 22nd zear end...clagsem. had. recognised rights and di 
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By “ HisTRicus ". 
CHARACTERISTIC Laws AND CODIFIED USAGES. 


a Vaisya youth after the completion of the 
241h year, the offender became a Vratya, & 
ban was placed upon him and the order of an 
eflective boycott against him was promul- 
gated. No Brabman could form a connection 
with him by marriage or ofliciate at any 
ceremony in his house. This means that 
he could neither marry according to the 
rites of the Church nor participate in any 
Sacraments. He was practically a Pariah 
whose very presence polluted sacraments, 


that is, all publie and private Socio- 
religious functions— be it noted that 
in Manu's times all functions were Socio- 
religious. (II, 39, 40). What a terrible 


puuishment ? Occasions for its enforcement 
must have rarely arisen. Social ostracism 
is living hell. The payment of a small fine 
does not affect rich people, but the organised | 
expression of social odium reinforced by the 
denial of spiritual ministrations is a punish- 
ment whose drastically deterrent character 
cannot be doubted. V 
‘Manu recognised a fourfold ad | 
society according to individual 
Upper de capacity and characteristics. 
and their Dia- Those learned men who rose 
हि superior to the allurements of , 
land the flesh, had cultivated excep: 
tional self-denial and bad taken a vow. 
dedicate their lives to the service of humanit 
and to lead a life of voluntary poverty were 
called Brahmans. Those able-bodied citizens. 
whose souls thirsted for military glory an 
who enrolled themselves in the ranks of t he 
army which consisted of citizen-volunteers 
or demonstrated their fitness for service of 
the commonwealth in the executive line wer 
called Ksbatriyas. The bulk of the peopl 
were, of course, engaged in agriculture a 
trade and were called Vaishyas. Dull people 
whose capacity for intellectual distinotio 
was nil, took to menial pursuits and wert 
called Sudras. Each of the three uppe 
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In order to avoid confusion in society and a 
lot of botheration, every citizen wore the 
distinctive badge of his clan. The sacra- 
mental string of Brabman was required to 
be of cotton and to be twistsd to the right 
ofa Kshatriya of bempen thread and of a 
Vaisya of woollen threads. A Brahman 
carried a staff of Bilva or Palasa, a Kshatriya 
of Vata or Khadira and a. Vaisya of Pilu- or 


Udumboa (II, 44, 45) 

All students were fed by society 
‘All Students 8nd ^ educated gratis. ‘by 
treated aa  Van-prasthi teachers. Conse 
हम of quently there were no orphana 
wealth. ‘ges. In fact none were needed 


In order that it might be borne 
in upon the youth of the race every day that 
they were beholden to the entire: common 
wealth for their sustenance and were, there- 
fore, bound after the completion of their 
education to serve the state according to 
their capacity in a spirit of gratitude. It 
was laid down that a student was 70910 
beg from the relatives of his teacher,. nor 
from his own or his mother's blood relations 
{II 184). In order that, the self-respect -of 
budding hopefuls might not. be injured, the 
bestowal of alms upon’ them was not’ only 
deemed a duty but a privilege by. all house- 
holders—a privilege for which one had to 
qualify. ` |t was laid down that a student 
being pure should daily bring food from. the 
bouses of men not deficient in the knowledge 
of the Veda aud. in performing sacraments 
and who were famous for (following their 
lawful) occupations (I, . 183». What a 
wonderful and magnificent system of social 
organisation! To be permitted to contribute 
to the support of those who kept the flame 
of national culture burning was a privilege 
to be competed for. On the one hand the 
yonth of the nation were trained in humility 
and gratitnde and on the other the bulk of 
the people were taught to contribute voluu- 
tarily and as a provision for their own 
spiritual welfare, to the maintenance of 
seats of national culture and learning -and 
the net-work of private schools scatteréd 
throughout ‘the country Altruisni . was 
practised . not. in a_spirit of vain glory but 
for purposes of obtaining the highest egoistic 
gratification. This 18 a unique instance in 
history of organised and regulated altruistic 
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activity carried on eagerly and enthusiasti- 
cally by a whole nation. In modern times 
we hear a lot about the state-feeding of 
children. This has two disadvantages in- 
cidental to thé system. The first is that 
taxes are collected by the state, i. e, by an ul- 
timate appeal to physical force and the citizen 
does not regard the payment thereof a 
meritorious deed done for his own spiritnal 
betterment. The children of the poor are 
singled out every day for doles of charity 
and their self-respect is daily insulted by 
this vulgar display of the indigence of their 
parents. ‘This fosters a spirit of uppishness 
among the sons of the rich and a spirit of 
self-abasement among the poor or if that is 
not the result converts ihe latter into upstarts 
and parvenues When all were fed. not by 
the state but individnals that compose the 
stata, none felt degraded and the living daily 
contact fostered gratitude towards persons 
made of flesh and blood in all—the etate is 
impersonal and the habit of gratitude is n 
cultivated by being fed by its paid agen 
The real donor who makes sacrifice is ehut 
out from direct contact and the beneficiary 
feeling that the state which has &normou 
resources is the benefactor is led to insistance 
upon what be conceives to be the right to 
fed tban to consider the obligations he is 
incurring by accepting the benefaction 


State scholars are seldom grateful ‘endy th 
state, on the contrary they are always rend 
to pick quarrels with its accredited ४8 
The scholar supported by a family feels the 
outflow of love which proceeds from thr 
ing living hearts and is overwheline ith 
loving gratitude and a sense of oblig 
incurred by him by the acceptance of [3 
tokens of affection. 

So far as we know in ancient Sanskrit | 
literature there is no equi 1 


X 


Poor houses 
not needed. | for the English words * 
age" and “ poor-house.” The mod 


by feeding the poor from the coffe 

state makes them indolent n 
vainglorious and discontented enen 
state, whose spleen is always risi 
their well-to-do and more fortunat 
at whose expense— ultimately—t 
They presume that the state gru 
a little for them although it 

overflowing with wealth snd 
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have got 80 much spare money do next to 
nothing. Manu codified the usages of a 
commonwealth in which the benefactor and 
the beneficiary eame every day in living 
contact. The householder experienced a 
feeling of moral elevation every day because 
he was voluntarily sharing his food with his 
less fortunate brethren and the poor felt an 
‘inrush of gratefulness because they had 
direct experience of tho sacrifices made by 
him. The bugbear of the state—fetish of 
the modern socialist—did not supervene bet- 
ween the giver and the receiver to convert 
the one into a.grumbler and embitter the 
other. Bays the great law-giver : — 

“Let (the householder) before taking his 
daily meals gently place on the ground (some 
food) for dogs, outcasts, Chandalas (Svapak), 
those afflicted with diseases that are punish- 
ment of former sins, crows, insects,” (III, 92). 

The Italics are ours. Charity was, thus, 
required to be very discriminating. No 
moral wretches wlio had contracted diseases 
by a life of dissolute self-indulgence involving 
pollution and demaralisation of society were 
40 be fed by individuals. They were left 
to be restrained, punished, confined or re- 
formed by the state. The individual grati- 
fied his instincts of pity and mercy by sup- 
porting those who were absolutely helpless 
and whose dependence upon others was not 
brought about by any wicked deeds done by 
them in this incarnation and in whose case 
there was no danger of rehabilitating danger- 
ous criminals or moral lepers in 8 position 
to be obnoxious to society. Dogs, crows 
and insects were to be fed daily in recogni- 
tion of our kinahip with all sentient creatures 
and in view of the special utility of these 
creatures. lf dogs were also to be fed by 
the state in a future socialistic common- 
wealth, the proverbial devotion of these faith- 
ful creatures to their masters would become 
a thing of the past and they would become 
as selfish, as discontented and as good for 
nothing as are the poor in receipt of Old Age 
Pensions from the state and the unemployed 
in Western countries. Modern socialism 
geek to hasten the advent of the millenium 
by fying in the face of human nature. It 
is bound, therefore, to bring in more evils 
tban it will cure. 
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sess घिप्णु हारीतयाक्वल्कथो ऽशनोऽङ्गिराः। 
शम्नापल्तश्बसह्बप्ता कात्यायन बृहस्पती dg 
. Ao 
पशशरव्यासशंशक्षलिख्ितादत्ते MAR | 
शातातपो fàsa wean प्रयोजका:॥0॥ ¦ 
` याशवब्क्‍्यस्मति। 


aat मन्वङ्गिरो व्यास गोतम्नात्रयशनयिम्ाः। 
वलिएद्त्त सडब्तेशातातपपराशराः | 

farar qaragan: शक्तः कात्यायनो भगुः। ` 
s ar नारदो योगियोघायन पितामहाः। 
लुमन्तु फश्यपो ay पठीनों व्याघ्र एवच। 
सत्यवतो भरद्वाजो mA: काणोजिनिस्तया | 
जावालि जम्रदानिइब Aaga । | 
इति as प्रणेतारः घटात्ंशदृषयस्तथा | । 
एराशरभाधचश्रतपेठीनसिवचनानि। | 


शता मे maara चशिष्ठाः फाश्यपास्तथा। 
mån maaa तथा चोशनसाः wm | 
अन्रे्विष्णोश्व तथा चोशनखाः Fa | 
शातातएाच्च हारीतात awaeszaraaa di c 
आपस्तम्बकृता धर्माः शेखस्य लिखितस्य घ। 
कात्यायनकताइचेच तथ्या प्रादित urea: | 
श्रताह्लेते भवत्योक्ता अत्बयीमेन Ceu ॥ 
पराशरः १-१२-१५ 
qira ढिजातीनां लबेष।मेव qaa | 
प्रथमे ऽब्दे aeter कर्तव्यं ata agate a 
Wed «ea 
MATAS कुवेत भ्रा्मणोपनायनम्‌ | | 
गर्भादेका TD राहो गर्भात्त TA विशः WAR 
wae aR 
ब्रह्चवर्जलका मस्य कायै विप्रस्य FER । ` 
राहो awifua: षछे वेश्यश्येद्वाथिनो ऽष्टमे [il 
आपोऽशाद्‌ amore लाचित्री नातिव्तेते। | 
agraar cag विन्शँतेविशँः (t 
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अत ऊर्ध्व ्योप्येते QURTAR संस्कृता: | वेदयशरहीनानां प्रशह्तानां स्वकमेछु | 
सावित्री पातिता ब्रात्या भचन्त्यार्येचिगीहताः ॥३६॥ त्रह्मचर्या हरेद dd गृहेभ्यः प्रयतो SIEA ॥१८३॥ 
नतरपूर्तेवीघधिवदायदपि हि कहिंचित | TA: कुले न भित्तेत न ज्ञाति mae | 
वाहयन्योर्नाश्च संचन्‍्चान।चरेदमा वराह्मण:सह-18० ASA त्वन्यगहानां qa Ja Raig Wesel. 

He अ० २ मनु Ae २ 
मु5जालामेतु RAAT: क्ृश।इमन्तक seat । शूनां a पतितानां ख saat पापरोमिणां | 
Aaa प्रस्थिनक्रन (ale: Gaifatac ॥४३/ amaa छुमीणां च शनक्ीमिवपेद्‌सुवि ॥ #2)! 
कायो GATT ह्याद्विप्रस्योध्येव॒ते त्रिवृत्‌ | मनु० Ho ३ 
ATTA UR वेश्यस्याविकसोजिकस्‌ ॥४४॥ 

Hgo Se २ 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 
THE IDEA OF PROGRESS. 


Professor. Bury is the first Western But above all he is struck with the inherent. 


Fe : i s of things. 
thinker who has called’ in question the suboingness o 
idea of progress. Darwin was the first During. tbe. Jasteqaaner st NUM 


: ace ५ tury, the idea , became the creed ° 
do ah, tbe.. PADPtes nah scan sme ba of the average western ft was accepted., 
M or mula P a T eti S ay 88 gospel truth by almost all who claimed .: 
E NT UTE owards perfection. to be leadere of thought. A philcsopher _ 

Mula o. 0 / 12 here and a &eientist there sometimes — 

As all the living forms of life are the liueal uttered solemn warnings to civilized huma- '. 
dleseendants of those which lived loug befove nity tbat. the idea might turu out. to be. 
tlhe Silurian epoch, we may feel certain that the 4 M P 5 l ; 
ordinary succession by generation has never an illusion. rofessor Bury. (Duss FU MERU 
omce been broken, aud that no cataclysm 193 the view of the dissentiente. -- Ner 
dlesolated the whole world. Hence we may look Many of those who were allured by Spencer's . 
with some confidence to a secure future of equally gigantic synthesis hardly realised that his theory r 
imappreciable length. And as natural selection of social evolution, of the gradual psychical ~ 
worked solely by and for the. good of each improvement of the race, depends upon the, 
being, all corporeal and mental environments validity of the assumption that parents transmit — 
wrill tend to progress towards perfection. - to their children faculties and aptitudes which | 

Herb ge a florere dee dew they have themselves acquired. On this question - 
. erbe pencer . ful jer developed ihe experts notoriously differ. Some day it will | 
idea and popularised it. Says he :— probably be definitely decided and perheps. F ow 

Always towards perfection is the mighty move- Spencer’s favour. But the theory of continuous . . 
ment—towards a complete development and a psychical improvemént by a process of na ture m 
more Unmixed’ good; subordinating in its univer-- encounters an obvious difficulty, which did not | 
sslity all petty irregularities and fallings back, escape some critics of Spencer, in' the pr i- 
ass the curvature of the earth subordinates moun- ment fact of history that every great oivilisa. - 


taxing: and valleys. Even in evils the student tion of the past progressed to a point . ge enon z 
learns to recognise only acetsugehngakenateuePraicinstondtio€ Dasivanojsg rctnetheruih stood still and 
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declined, to become the prey of younger societies, 

; if it survived! to stagnate. Arrest, deoa- 

ence, stagnation-has been. the rule. 10 is.not 

sy to reconcile this phenomenon with the 
eory of mental improvement. 

The receptive attitude of the public towards 
such a philosophy as Spencer's had been made 
possible by Darwin's discoveries, which were 
reinforced by the growing science of palaeonto- 
logy and the aecumulating material evidence of 
the great antiquity of mau. By the simultaneous 
advances of geology and biology man's perspee- 


tive in time was revolutionised, just as the 
Copernican astronomy had revolutionised his 
perspective in space. Many thoughtful and 


many thoughtless people were ready to discern— 
as Huxley suggested—in man’s “long progress 
through the past, a reasonable ground of faith 
in his attainment of a nobler future.” 


The recorded portion of his long progress 
through the past was indeed not altogether 


pleasant to look back on for any one gifted with 
imagination, and Winwood Reade, a young African 
traveler, exhibited it in a vivid book as a 
Jong-drawn ont martydom. But he was a diseiple 
of Spencer, and his hopes for the future were 
as bright as his picture of the past was dark 
The Martyrdom of Man, published in .872, was 
so widely read that it reached an eighth edition 
twelve years later, and may be counted as one 


of the agencies which popularised Spencer’s 
optimism. 

That optimism was not eudorsod by all the 
contemporary leaders of thought. Lotze had 


asserted emphatically in 1864 that “ human nature 
wil not change," and afterwards he saw no 
reason to alter his conviction 

Never one fold and one shepherd, never ono 
uniform culture for all mankind, never universal 
nobleness. Our virtue and happiness can only 
flourish amid an active confiicb with wrong If 
every stumbling-block were smoothed away, men 
would no longer be like wen. but like a flock 
of innocent brutes, feeding on good things pro- 
vided by nature as at the very beginning of 
their course. 

But eveu if we reject with Speucer the old 
dictum, endorsed by Lotze as by Fontenelle, 
that human nature is immutable, the dictum of 
ultimate harmony encounters the following objec- 
tion. ‘‘If the social environment were stable," 
it is easy to argue, “it would be admitted that 
man’s nature. variable ex hypothesi, could gradually 
adapt itself to it, and that finally a definite 
equilibrium would be established. But the environ- 
ment is continually changing as the consequence 
of man’s very efforts to adapt himself; every 
step he takes to harmonise his needs and his 
conditions produces 2 new discord and confronts 
him with a new problem. Jn other words, there 
is no reason to believe that the reciprocal pro- 
cess which goes on in the growth of society 


between men’s natures ond the environment 
will ever reach 
cter 
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of the discords changes, the suffering which they 
cause diminishes.”’ 

In faet, upon tho neutral fact of evolution a 
theory of pessimism may be built up as speciously 
as a theory of optimism. . And such a theory 
was built up with great power 2nd ability by 
the German philosopher E. von Hartmann, whose 
Philosophy of the Unconsciots appeared in 1869. 
Leaving aside his metaphysics and his grotesque 
theory of the destiny of the universe, we see 
here aud in his subsequent works how plausibly 
a convinced evolutionist could revive the view 
of Rousseau that civilisation and happiness are 
mutually antagonistic, and that Erogress means 
an increase of misery. 

Huxley himself, one of the most eminent inter- 
preters of the doctrine of evolution, did not, 
in his late years at least, entertain very sanguine 
views of mankind. ‘I know of no study which 
is so saddening as that of the evolution of 
humanity as it is set forth in the annals of 
history......... Man isa brute, only more intelligant 
than other brutes"; and “even the best of 
modern civilisations appears to me to exhibit & 
condition of mankind which neither ombodiss 
any worthy ideal nor even possesses the merit 
of stability." There may be some hope of a 
large improvement, but otherwise he would 
“welcome a kindly comet to sweep the whole 
allair away” And he came to the final conclu- 
sion that such an improvement could only set 
in by deliberately resisting instead of co-operat- 
ing with, the processes of nature. ‘Social pro- 
gress moins the checking of the cosmio process 
at every step and the substitution for it of 
another which may be called the ethical pro: 
cess." How in a few centuries can man hope 
to gain the mastery over the cosmic process 
which has been at work for millions of years? 
‘‘ The theory of evolution encourages no millen- 
nial antioipations.'' 

I have quoted these views to illustrate that 
evolution lends itself to a pessimistic as well 
as to an optimistic interpretation, The question 
whether it leads in a desirable direction or not 
is answered according to the temperament 
of tho inquirer. In an age of prosperity and 
self-complacency the affirmative answer was readily 
received, and the term evolution attracted to 
itself in common speech the implications of value 
which belong to l'rogress. f 


Tae ILLUSION or FINALITY. 


Professor Bury in his Epilogue F 
of a psychological obstacle to the accep- 
tance of the creed of never-ending pro- 
gress. This obstacle he calls the 3 
of finality. He thus describes it :— 

It is quite easy to fancy a state of society 
vastly different from ours, existing in some 
unknowr place like heaven; it is much more 


to realise as fi | 
$ by S3 Foundation USA act that the order of 
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things with which we are familiar has so little 
stability that our actual descendents may be 
born into a world as different from ours as ours 
is from that of our ancestors of the pleistocene ago. 

The illusion of finality is strong. The men of 
the Middle Ages would have found it hard to 
imagine that a time was not far off in which the 
Last Judgement would have ceased to arouse any 
emotional interest. Jn the sphere of speculation 
Hegel, and even Comte, illustrate this psycholo- 
gical limitation: they did not recognise that 
their own systems could not be final any more 
than the system of Aristotle or of Descartes. 
It is science, perhaps, more than anything else— 
the wonderful history of science in the late 
huudred years— ibat has helped us to transcend 
this illusion. . 

But if we accept the reasoning on which the 

dogma of Progress is based, must we not carry 
them to their full conclusion? In escaping from 
the illusion of finality, is it legitimate to exempt 
that dogma itself? Must not it, too, submit to 
its own negation of finality? Will not that pro- 
cess of change, for which Progress is the optimistic 
name, compel “ Progress" too to fall from the 
commanding position in which it is now, with 
apparent security, enthroned ? 
A day will come, in the revolution of centuries, 
when a new idea will usurp its place as the 
‘directing idea of humanity. Another star, un- 
‘noticed now or invisible, will climb up the 
‘intellectual heaven, and human plans respond to 
iits guidance, It will be the criterion by which 
;Progress and all other ideas will be judged. And 
iit too will haye its successor. 

In other words, does not Progress itself suggest 
ithat its value as a doctrine is only relative, 
corresponding to a certain not very advanced 
88120 of civilisation; just as Providence, in its 
oday, was an idea of relative value, correspond- 
ling to a stage somewhat less advanced? Or will 
jit be said that this argument is merely a dis- 
sconcerting trick of dialectic played under cover 
cof the darkness in which the issue of the future 
iis safely hidden by Horace's prudent god ? 


In this connection the statement of Bacon 
tto which Professor Bury refers in ‘the 
“Notes” is most significant. Here is 


Hrofessor Bury’s version of it: — 

Evolution itself, it must be remembered, does: 
mot necessarily mean, applied to society, the 
movement of man to a desirable goal. It is a 
meutral, scientific conception, compatible either 
with optimism or with pessimism According to 
dlifferent estimates it may appear to be a 
c»ruel sentence or a guarantee of steady amelio- 
rratiop. And it has been actually interpreted in 
booth ways. s 

How wonderful that the West has begun 
to doubt the progressive character of its 
ctivilization. Revelation and the truths of 


religion—even God—were denied for the 
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iteelf is going. What will take ite place? 
Spiritualism and seances or genuine 
spirituality ? Time alone will reveal this. 


THE DOCTRINE OF RE-BIRTH, 

Even à mau who has made only a super- 
ficial study of the Vedic Religion knows: 
that the doctrine of ‘re-birth is its most 
important doctrine. In the Atharva Veda 
it is symbolically said that at the time of 
initiation, the Guru keeps the pulpil im 
his belly for three nights and then the. 


new birth takes place. Manu says that. 
at the time of physical birth all are 
Sudras. It is the ceremony of initiation 


which confers upon one the rank of the 
twice-born. It is, indeed, most interesting 
that this was once a universes! belief and 
is even now widespread, We take the 
following from Edward Carpenter’s latest 
work “ Pagan and Christian creeds: "— 
Let us tako the doctrine of Re-birth or Regene- 
ration. The first few verses of St. John's Gospel 
are occupied with the subject of salvation through 
rebirth or regeneration. *' Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.’’...... 
* Excopt a man be born of water and the Spirit 
he cannot enter into the Bingdom of God." Our 
Baptismal Service begins by saying that i‘ foras- 
much as all men are conceived and born in sin;, 
and that our Saviour Christ saith, None can enter 
into the kingdom of God except he be regene-. 
rate and born anew of water and the Holy Ghost ” 
therefore it is desirable that this child should be 
baptised, “ received into Christ's Holy Church, 
abd be made a lively member of the same,” - 
‘hat is to say, there is one birth after the flesh, . 
but a second birth is necessary, a birth after. 
the Spirit and into the Church of Christ. Our 
Confirmation Service is simply a service repeating 
and confirming these views, at an age (fourteen 
to sixteen or so) when the boy or girl is capable 
of understanding what is being done. Won 
But our Baptismal and Confirmation ceremonies 
combined are clearly the exact correspondence.. 
and parallel of the old pagan ceremonies of 
Initiation, which are or have been observed in 
almost every primitive tribe over the world “The 
rite of the second birth," says Jane Harrison, 
* jg widespread, universal, over half the savage 
world. With the savage to be twice-born is the . 
rule. By his first birth he comes into the world 
by his second he is born into his tribe. At his . 
first birth he belongs to his mother and the 
women-folk ; at his second he becomes a full 
fledged man and passes into the society of the - 
warriors of his tribe,”......... * These rites are very 
various but they all point one moral, that the . 
former things are passed away and that the nowe 
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86 
of all, and most DOE is the rite practised 
by the Kikuyu tribe of British East Africa, 
who require that every boy, just before circumoi- 
sion, wustibe born again. The mother stands up 
with the boy crouching at her feet; she pretends 
to go through all the labour pains, and the boy 
on being reborn cries like a babe and is washed.” 
Let us pause for a moment. An Initiate is of 
course one who ‘enters in." He enters into the 
Tribe ; he enters into the revelation of certain 
Mysteries ; he becomes an associate of a certain 
Totem, a certain God ; a member of a new Society, 
or Church—a church of Mithra, or Dionysus or 
Christ. To do any of these things he must be 
born again; he must die to the old life; he 
must pass through ceremonials which symbolise 
the change. One of these ceremonials is washing. 
As the new-born babe is washed, so must the 
new-born initiate be washed; and as by primi- 
tive man {and not without reason) blood was 
considered the most vital and regenerative of 
fluids, the very elixir of life, soin earliest times 
it was common to wash the initiate in blood. 
lf the initiate had to be born anew, it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that he must first 
die. So, not unfrequently, he was wounded, or 
scourged, and baptised with his own blood, or, 
in cases, one of the candidates was really killed 
and his blood used as a substitute for the blood 
of the others. No doubt human sacrifice attended 
the earliest initiations But Jater it was sufficient 
to be half-drowned in the blood of a Bull as in 
the Mithra cult, or '' washed in the blood of the 
Lamb” as in the Christian phraseology. Finally 
with a growing sense of decency and aesthetic 
perception among the various peoples, washing 
with pure'water came in the initiation-ceremonies 
to take the place of blood ; and our baptismal 
service has reduced the ceremony to a mere 
sprinkling with water, 

To continue the quofation from Miss Harrison; 
‘More often the new birth is simulated, or 
imagined, as a death and a resurrection, either 
of the boys themselves or of some one else in 
their presence. Thus at initiation among some 
tribes of South east Australia, when the boys are 
assembled an old man dressed in stringy bark- 
fibre ह in a grave. He is covered up 
lightly with sticks and earth, and the grave is 
smoothed over. The buried man holds in his 
hand a small bush which seems to be growing 
from the ground, and other bushes are stuck in 
the ground round about The novices are then 
brought to the edge of the grave anda rong is 
song. Gradually, as the song goes on, tho bush 
held by the buried man begins to quiver. It 
moyes more and more, and bit by bit the man 
himself starts up from me grave." 
Strange! in our own Baptismal Service and 
just before the actual christening we read these 
words, “ Then shall the Priest say: O mereiful 


j! God, grant that t Re ‘old Adam in this child 


> 


may be so buried that the new man may be 


may die in him, and 


raised up in him; grant that all carnal affections 
that all things belonging. 
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to the Spirit may live and grow in him !" Cau 
we doubt that the Australian omedicine-man, 
standing at the graveside of the re-arisen old 
black-fellow, pointed the same moral to the young 
initiates as the priest does today to those 
assembled before him in church—for indeed we 
know that among savage tribes initiations have 
always been before all things the occasions of 
moral and social teaching? Cau we doubt that 
he said, in substance if not in actual words: 
'" As this man has arisen from the grave so you 


must also arise from your old childish life of 
amusement and self-gratification and enter into 
the life of the tribe, the life of the Spirit of 


the tribe." 

This furnishes another proof in support 
of the view that all the religions of the 
world—whether savage or civilized—are 
corruptions and degenerate variations of 
the primeval eternal Vedic Religion. 


VRANAYAM AND AVIATION. 

Pranayam or conscious and deliberate 
suspension of the breath which was 
preached by the ancient rishis of India 
as a means to the attainment of physical, 
mentaland moral health is now extensively 
practised in America It is now used as 
a test for would-be aviators According 
to a writer in the Lancet (London) it 
enables the physician to obtain a fair idea 
as to the stability of the ९९४४8] respiratory 
nervous apparatus. The Literary JJigeat 
reproduces the following paragraph from 
his article :— 

* A stop-watch and a nose-clip are all the 
apparatus required, while the precise instruc- 
tions as to carrying out the experiment are 
equally simple. The time the man can hold 
his breath before the inevitable and forceful 
sensation of the need to breathe compels him 
to give way is noted. The average time in the 
normal fit pilot is sixty-nine seconds, the minimum 
being forty-five seconds. Nearly all cases witha 
time-record as short as this were rejected on 
medical grounds apart from this test. Not the 
least interesting part of the test as applied to 
airmen isthe reply given when the examinee is 
asked what caused him to give way and breathe 
in, the normal response being, ‘I had to give 
up,’ or ‘I wanted to breathe’ Under conditions | 
that point to unfitness for pilotage the reply 
may be, ‘I felt giddy,’ or ‘dizzy,’ or ‘ sque- 
amish,’ or *fiushed,' responses which indicate 
that other nerve centers are involved besides 
the true bulbar respiratory center Such 
extraneous sensations, 
character from the pure inspiratory 5 
enable the observer to form conclusions, not 
only as to the stability 


so markedly different in | 


of the respiratory | 
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center itself, but indirectly of those other parts 
of the central nervous system whose stability 
plays an important part in the nervous outfit of 
the aeronaut. The combination of minimum time 
record and abnormal verbal response points to the 
examinee being one likely to suffer from oxygen 
hunger at high altitudes, and possibly to an inherent 
inability, by a strong effort of will, to carry on 
under conditions of stress. The breath-holding 
test may have a similar application iu other 
branches of medical practise. It was eflectively 
used by Dr. H. F. Marris, in an attempt to esti- 
mate the factors in the production of tachycardia 
{rapid heart.beat] occurring in febrile ‘illness 
: + +» » The general practitioner might add it to 
his armamentarium.”’ 

Sarely the West has still much to learn 
from the records of ancient wisdom, its 
boast of all round uninterrupted progress 


notwithstanding. 


THE NEW WARS IN THE EAST. 

Under this heading the Nation of London 
gives a connected survey of the achieve- 
ments of England and France as mandatory 
powers. 


THE FRENOH IN Syria, 


The ambitions of the French in Syria are, 
thus, described :--- 

The ambitions of France in Syria are perhnps a 
little harder to fit into the context of this modern 
'world than our own in Mesopotamia. Our original 
interest in that country was strategical, by which 
Ywe meant that an enemy, if he were at once crazy 
eenough to attempt the impossible and lucky enough 
tto achieve it, might use Bagdad as a road for the 
Xinvasion of India. Latterly it is the oil which has 
sallured us. If one 13 to believe the French, their 
concern in Syria is more spiritual. The name of 
tthis country reminds them of the Crusades, and 
ffor those who may be too anti-clerical to 
wenerate St Louis, there is always Napoleon. 
llf to be rather badly defeated on the Syrian 
ceoast constitutes a valid claim toa mandate ina 
future century, we might base somethiag on the 
sadventures of Cour de Lion. At any rate, by way 
oof commending French rule to the Moslem 
population, General Gouraud made a speech about 
tihe Crusades on landing at Beyrout. There may 
hoe for certain circles more tangible reasons. 
Mhe country is fertile and will grow anything from 
ovranges to tobacco. Some more railways will have 
teo be built for the wars of the near future, and as 
tihe country is mountainous the cost will be 
hieayy. That, no doubt, appeals to the contractor. 
atte on the whole, we imagine that the main 
ittraction of Syria is really glory. To some minds 
itt might seem glory enough to have defeated the 
Ksiver's military machine, but Syria has its 
Toomance, Was it not Disraeli's Syrian princeling 
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in * Tanered " who suggested that Queen Victoria 
might like to quit the Thames and join him in 
founding a Syro-Indian Empire? Since Volney 
first travelled in Syria, and returned to tell his 
countrymen of all the Empires which have strewn 
these sands with their ruins, the desert has 
drawn the French as the candle the moth. 

There are unfortunately complications. 70 
begin with there is the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. oes it not declare, with special reference 
to Turkey, that ‘‘ ihe wishes of these communities 
must be a principal consideration in the selection of 
the Mandatory" ? It causes something of a shock 
to old fashioned persons to find the French 
marching out with 80,000 men to compel Prince 
Feisul to accept France as Mandatory. To be 
sure, primitive peoples must sometimes be taught 
what they ought to wish. 


Tae ÍNDEPENDENOE OF ARABIA. 


The illusory character of the independence 
of King Hussein is thus explained :— 

* ft happens that as an inducement to fight with 
us against the Caliph of Islam, we promised King 
Hussein '*independence," and even went so far as 
to mention specifically Aleppo, Damascus, and 
Horus, as cities which were to enjoy this indepen- 
dence. Mr. Bonar Law has explained that rightly 
construed, the enjoyment of independence and 
conquest under mandate mean the same thing. 
For him there is no contradiction. One can only 
pity the ignorance of these poor Arabs, who are 
conning the terms of the ultimatum. They 
ought to know that to surrender one’s railways 
to another Power, to accept his currency, and to 
bow to his ‘‘advice,” is what we mean in Europe 
by *independenee." Their ignorance is barely 
excusable. Have they never heard of Egypt or 
Persia? Did we not ''recognize" the indepen- 
dence of these countries ? What is good enough 
for Shah and Khedive ought to content a Bedouin 
prince Our soldiers may not quite have under- 
stood it, when they drew up these treaties and 
supplied Prince Feisul with guns and rifles. A 
rapid course of Hegel ought to be added to the 
curriculum at Sandhurst. Even a soldier should 
know how to resolve these contradictions in a 
higher harmony. One is surprised that Lord 
Haldane forgot this detail when he created the 


General Staff. 
Tar REOONQUEST OF TURKEY. 


The writer thus describes what he calls 


the re-conquest of Turkey. te 

The reconquest then of Turkey has begun in 
earnest, and upon at least three fronts. Tho 
Greeks are at work in Asia Minor, the French in. 
Syria, and we ourselves in Mespotamia. ^ The 
worst of this typeof war Es that one never quite 
knows when itis ended. You occupy the railways, 
only to discover that you have given pledges to 
your enemy, and locomotives by threes and tours. 
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begin to figure with 400 or so of their entire crews 
sud passengers in the casualty lists. That is our 
experience between the rivers. The Greeks and 
French .will live and learn. There are moments 
when one is tempted to think that we may all be 
challenging the Kast somewbat rashly. So the 
French said to us: so we say to the French: we 
sing itin time like an operatic duet. It was very 
wrong,they told us, to upset the Caliphate, and 
occupy Constantinople. We now realize why they 
were alarmed. It was because they meant to march 
on Damascus, a much more sacred place. If you 
are going to trample on Islam, is it well to do it 
all together and everywhere at once? The point 
is arguable. The policy may, perhaps, succeed 
by its sheer audacity. But if it fails, then obviously 
you risk a more or less universal Revolt of Islam. 
To some minds that may seem to be as good a way 
asany other of using up the surplus munitions of 
the Great War. If only the Bolsheviks would 
withdraw from their semi alliance with the Turkish 
Nationalists and the Afghans, the military problem 
might be manageable. 


NEMESIS. 


The writer has forebodings of evil which 


be states as follows :— i 
Nemesis may not come tous anywhere १88४ of 


The Question of Educatioa does deservedly 
receive much attention in these days. We 
are living in an age of Science, and there 
is a stir among the masses and the back- 
ward races of the world to advance and to 
get ashare of the gift of the mind. 

In far away Alaska, we are told, every 
Eskimo village has ‘its little red-roofed 
school-house and well attended classes. It 
was, in fact, education that prevented the 
race from becoming extinct. The pthisis 
germs had spread among them to such a 
dee yree that these little villages were ia 
a a ger of b ning entirely depopulated. But 

under the. sab of education the Eskimo- 
| learned the. anger and the remedy. He, 
grasped with zeal the means offered him. 
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Suez, though we confess that we have presenti- 
ments. It will come—it begins to eome-—at home, 
Three thousand ‘engineers in Lincolnshire, who 
ought tobe making reapers, binders, and ploughs, 
were reported last week out of work. If this were 


a sane world they would be making these things 
for Russia—even if we had to advance the money. 
The German food ration is one-half the physiologi- 
cal 
Russian (in the towns) we 
Civilization (one uses the old words 


minimum, the Austrian a shade less, the 
imagine much less, 
from force of 
habit: can do anything with machine guns but 
plough with them. For six years we have all 
made little else. Why do we goon playing with 
Destiny? What will it profit us to reconquer 
Turkey, to vie with St. Louis, to sink oil:shafts in 
Mosul, if meanwhile Europe goes hungry. and its 
fields cease to yield their crops? It is precisely 
because we are locking up our recources in arming 
Poles, Greeks, Gourkas, and Senegalese, that 
there is no work for the plough-makers of Lincoln. 
lf Lincoln is idle to-day, the Ukraine will lie 
fallow to-morrow. With forethought and punctus- 
lity, with capital and science, with gallantry and 
skill, our rulers have done everything that lay in 
human power to ensure tbat world-famine shall 
follow world-war. 


A FEW HINTS ON EDUCATION. 


By “ Epucationist ". 


of exterminating the microbe, with the result 
that the race is becoming strong, gradually 
enlightened and able to move on with the 
world 

Wonld that the masses of our land 
were as eager in this respect. There it is 
often malaria that destroys the vitality of 
the race. Education alone can show the 
villager where the danger hes. Missionaries 
of hygiene, going from house to house 
should explain to the illiterate village | 
housewife and mother how flies and mos: 
quitoes carry germs, how disease lingers 
unscrubbed places and stagnant tanks, 
teach her how to diet her children and to 
prevent them from getting sick. This 
must bedone by Indian women trained .op 


IIS Stents 
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A FEW HINTS ON EDUCATION. 


(those lines. For since naturally they 
junderstand the prejudices and customs of 
‘the uneducated masses better than a 
{foreigner would, they would be better 
‘fitted for the work. This is a vast field, yet 
‘only one of the many branches of the great 
itree of education, 

Let us now tuin. tothe home. The first 
‘educator should in all cases be the mother 
And though she he illiterate, sbe can clasp 
ithe tiny hands and teach her little oves to 
‘pronounce the name of God with reverence. 
‘An uneducated mother, however, can never 
lbave the influence over her children of one 
‘whose mind has been broadened by learn- 
iing. She will have to depend entirely upon 
'the Sehool for their education. 

Unfortunately the modes of teaching in 
ithe ordinary Indian Patsala are sadly behind. 
"There is,—in most cases—no vitality in their 
'way of teaching, and children find their 
tachoolyears as a rule extremely burdensome. 
‘And yet with the right methods employed 
tthe schoolroom becomes a happy place, 
ffilled with smiling faces 

As is well known, in our curriculum 
lEnglish takes a prominent part. And how 
iis it taught? In nine cases out of ten by 
lbeginning with the A.B.C. and then upward 
tthrough a weary process of drudgery. This 
Iplan goes against the workings of nature. 
Whe child must learn to speak before the 
thought of teaching it to read occurs to any 
cone. Then follow nature's example in the 
sschool room, and first teach the Indian child 
tto speak English before expecting it to learn 
tto read and write it. Thisshould be com- 
menced inthe Kindergarten, make the plan 
888 simple and as playful as posible. If the 
tteacher begins by using a word in the 
vernacular and translating it into English, 
the makes a mistake in the outset, for by so 
doing he creates two conditions in the 
cchild’s mind, which is to be avoided. Take 
tthe object, show it to the child and give 


iit its English name—that is the most natural 
method. 


The children may bring a few of their 
Moys to school, this makes the matter most 
pleasant. Some pictures may be hung on 
tthe wall and the names of the objects shown 
Whereon learned by heart. “If the school is 
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poor,—as most of our village schools are— the 
teacher must collect a few pictures, paste 
them on a piece of cardboard and thus’ pre- 
pare for his lessons. For this purpose a 
catalogue from a mercantile house is excellent 
because it contains the pictures of most of the 
articles in daily use. At first only the 
names of objects have to be memorised. 
This cannot be done in one leeson or in two 
or three. The teacher must repeat until 
his class can say the names of the things he 
shows them daily anew.  'lhen follows’ 
sentence building. Here a little of the 
vernacular may be employed, but it must 
be used sparingly, and it must be avoided 
wherever possible. For instance,—point to 
the picture of a comb, then pass your hand 
tbrougb your hair and say, “I comb my 
hair,” The same with a knife in demonst- 
rating its use, or a hammer, a rake, a spade 
etc. This often causes much merriment 
among the little ones, which is certainly to. 
be desired. 

Short easy poems areof great help and 
little songs lighten the labour immensely. 
These come ia after perhaps two months, 
and their meaning may be explained,—-as 
much as possible by pictures. In this way 
the child will have a fair knowledge of 
English before the more difficult process of 
learning it begins. But the system should 
be kept up through the higher classes. 

Geography may be made as easy and as 
interesting. Tell the litte ones in the Kinder- 
garten, how funny it is that we are standing 
and walking on a big ball that sun and 
moon are also balls, and then tell them that 
these big balls, are constantly rolling round. _ 
Next take a child, call it “sun” and let it 
stand still. Take another, call it “earth” - 
and make it move round the “sun” while 
at the same time turning round itself Go 
a step further, call a third child “moon” and. 
let it turn round the “ earth ” again. ‘This. 
causes immense interest and the little ones 
look forward to "playing Geography." 

I bave tried this plan in the higher ‘grades: 
by pinning maps of the two hamp NR 
on to a child's garment and thus explained | 
to them the cause of night and. day ete. It 
brings such happy smiles into the classronm . 
and makes teaching a pleasure, Ux 
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The scheme may be carried even into — 
play ground. Let a child draw a map in 
the sand and let the others guess what 
itrepresents. There will be funny mistakes, 
but that only adds to the merriment of 
the players. Again, by drawing a line 
through the saud they may indicate travel- 
ling &nd mention the places they mean to 
visit—mistakes and laughter again, and— 
a half hour well spent. 

History may be made the delight of the 
infant classes Tell the children easy 
tales from history, next make them play 
them,—a boy with a bundle and a cat, 
another at some distance, ringing a bell— 
Dick Whittington. Or, a boy acting the 
wild Bucephalus, till Alexander comes to 
tame it. etc., etc. 

They must give their opinions of their 
heroes and may be asked to draw the 
likeness of their favourable one on the state 
without having seen his picture. 

They must further be taught to look 
up to the clouds and admire their varying 
hues and forms, to observe the bird on 
the wing and the beauty of the little 
flower at their feet. And in the observa- 
tion of the little things in nature a mag- 
nifier is of great value. A miscroscope is, 
of course, most desirable, but it is very 
costly. l find that by employing several 
magnifying glasses, holding one above the 
other at required distances, one can waken 
quite a world of wonder to the child’s 
mind. And in explaining the life of the 
plant and the development of the seeds 
etc, it is well to compare the latter with 
their own infaut lives and the flower with 
the mother who prepares a warm bed for 


them. . 
Birdlife is nother subject of never. 
ceasing ‘interest to young children. I 


have at times broken an egg and shown 
them the germ in which the chick lies 
hidden and I have seen upon their faces 


expressions that spoke of revelation. 
\ want to know the 


Again the child will R ) C 
origin of things it sees in daily life the 
boots and clothes it wears etc. What is 
leather ? What is silk, wool, cotton? Where 
do chocolates grow ? How came my rubber 
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others, 
prepared to 
answer these questions, explain the origin 


huudred 
ever 


And a 
be 


eraser to be? 
The teacher must 
forgetting to use 


of things, still never 


child language. 


But there must be no crowding. Only 
a few subjects a day and these repeated 
over andover again at other times. The 
young child must never be made to feel 
that it is under obligation to commit to 
memory the things taught. Nevertheless 
it will remember. lt must on the other 
hand relate result of its own observations. 

It is quite remarkable to see the change 
in a child’s actions and manners after— 
say—about six months of training along 
these lines. It seems to be drawn through 
Nature nearer unto Nature's God. Still 
the development of character needs watch- 
ing. The child must be made to under- 
stand that some day it may hold an im- 
portant place in life and that it depends 
On its own efforts entirely whether this 
ideal will be realised or not. Self-reliance 
and self-control must be taught at an 
early age. ‘There is a boy with a bad 
temper. I tell him, * count till ten, my 
boy, whenever your anger tries to master 


you." He does it, with the result that 
in the sourse of a few months he is 
master over himself. But above all in- 


tellectual training there ia the higher life. 
The morning salutation to the Divine, the 
evening prayer, a few minutes of reflection 
ou the deeds of the day just past—these 
develop the spiritual within the child, 
without which, after all, everything else. 
ia vain. 


These are in brief a few hints on the 
vast subject of education. They are at 
most entirely based on experience and are 
really meant as a heart to heart talk with 
those, who like . the writer are engaged 
in the noble work of preparing the hoy 
for manhood, the girl for womanhood 
And | trust L shall get some replies 
through the pages of the Vedic n: 
hear the experiences and suggestions of. 
others labouring in the field, for it is by 


exchange of thought that we all learn. 


MANORAMA OR 
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THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 


A SERIAL SIORY sy * KAUSHALA.” 


(Special for the Vedic Magazine). 
CHAPTER V. 


Polemics and Collapse. 


Men are more eloquent than women made $5 


But women are more powerful to persuade 


Hari could restrain himself no longer and 
tlhe debate was resumed. He at once 
seized Prem by the arm and said. 


“May I ask you, Mr. Pleader, if your homage 
to Mahatma Gandbi is merely lip deep or 
whether you are ready and willing to mako 
sacrifices in order to ensure the success of 
tlhe programme laid down by the greatest 
liiving ladian of the age." 


“That question is superflous. | am 
ready aud willing to lay down my life for 
Mahatma Gandhi.” 


“The Mahatma does not require the 
sserifice of your life. What he urges is the 
aiacrifice of your extensive legal practice. 
Are you willing to give that up?” 


This was a bolt from the blue. Prem’s 
bolanched face, twitching lips. and flashing eyes 
were a sight for tbe gods to look at. 
Hiverybody present noticed this sudden 


change in the expression of the brilliant 
lawyer. At first he felt a lump in bis 
tlhroat which made utterance difficult. At 


last he controlled himself with visible effort 
8810 slowly and deliberately rolled out the 
following words in a tone of injured 
iiunocence. 


"Hari! You are unmannerly! You 
mever refrain from indulging in personali- 
tities.” 

"By God! How have ! offended you? 
Surely you were quite impersonal when 


Randalph. 


you compared Hari to the none too 
popular Anglo-Indian bureaucrat although 
bis only fault was that be denounced 
violence and you made that malicious 
remark while ostensibly supporting one of 
the greatest apostles of non-violence that 
India bas ever produced It reminds me of 
the saying that the prince of certain regions 
whicb [had better left unnamed cau quote 
tbe scriptures when it suits him to do. 
so. ] have put you a simple question and. 
because an honest answer to the question 
is sure to reveal the hollowness of your. 
pretensions to patriotism, you choose to- 
simulate righteous indiguation and to. 
escape under the cover of “ personalities,” 
You would not be a successful legal 
practitioner, if you were not an adept jn. 
the art of dissimulation. How is it per-. 
sonal, pray,—in the bad sense of the term—to | 
ask a man who denounces others and 
charges them with cowardice whether he 
is willing to put his principles into. 
practice "? is 
This utterance incensed Prem still more - 
and he began to tremble all over with 
wrath. Vishnu was afraid of a scene and 
in a sweet gentle manner tried to ease the - 
situation. Addressing Hari hesaid:-. — . 
“My dear Hari! 1 agree with you in. 
your main contention that your question . 
was not in the nature of a personal question — | 
in any sense in which the word “ personal" . 
involves any opprobrium or breach of — 
manners tut in your retort you have - 
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crossed the boundary line of decorum. 
Why can’t you carry on a conversation 


without growing offonsivo ? 

“ [ confess that | am not conversant with 
honeyed speech, mellifluous phraseology 
and milk and wator modes of expression. 
I invariably call a apadea spade. | can 
staud dullness. I cnn stand stupidity. 
I can stand ecoentricity. | can stand even 
narrowuess of vision which sometimes 
springs from intensity of conviction. | am 
the most telerant of men when l have to 
deal with intellectual obliquities: and 
temperamental aberrations What | cannot 
stand is a deliberate dissembliug of real 
feelings and tbe putting on of theatrical 
airs to stave off an im ending exposure of 
one’s weakness.” 


The ladies were watching this outburst 
with interest. [ndra Devi seemed frightened. 
Manorama, however, was deeply impressed 
There was a gleam of admiration in her 
eyes. Women admire nothing so much 
as strength in the other sex and Hari's 
intellectual strength appealed to her with 
irresistible force. Hie shabby dress acquired 
a siogular attraction in her eyes and he 
sppeared altogether transfigured. His deep 
earnestness, his intense conviction, his tense 
features and passionate tones sent a thrill 
through her frame She was impressed as 
she never -before had been impressed iu 
her life. For a moment all her haughtiness 
due to cuns2ionsness of supernal charms and 
all her unconscious desire to domineer 
and to shine as the regnant queen of beauty 
were dispelled and the caplivator was cap- 
tivated. Her eyes softened and she cast 
glavces at Hari full of genuine and undisg 
ised devotion and appreciation Hari 
noticed it and, inspite of the mask of glacial 
imperturbability that his immobile features 
wore, was delighted and felt encouraged and 
stimulated. Vishnu was, also, a silent spec- 
tator of this speechless drama He was 
sincerely delighted. - He- had anticipated a 
a silent hostility between his modern up to 
date beloved and his- unconventional friend 
with his: careless toilette and brusque man- 
ners. ‘Phe prospect was not delicious for 
him, on the contrary it had filled him with 
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alarm.  Hari's influence over him was incol 
culable. He was more than his Guru. He 
had more than often felt as clay in his 
hands. And Manorama! Her influence, 
though indefinable and elusive, was luscious 
aud intensely pleasurable. Her every look 
and nod was for him full of a deep signifi- 
cance which he could feel but not state 
Her transcendant ebarms had filled him 
with a divine iutoxi ation and her translu- 
cent aud dazzling complexion made her 
look a goddess upon earth. Her  empery 
over his heart was complete, The bewit 
ching serablance of modesty with which 
she encouraged his advances by appearing 
to check them made her irresistible. Her 
features were almost infantile in their 
winning piquancy and wore an expression of 


the most fascinating artlessness. The 
sorcery of the potent enchantres was 
invincible. Although Vishnu had been in 
Manorama’s company hardly a couple of 


hours, he felt that she and he had been 
united for ages and were twin soals- 


Such being the respective relationships 
in which he stood to his Guru and his 
goddess, this new development was most 
welcome to him. tle was now convinced 
that half the embarrasments and complica- 
tions that awaited him had been averted, 
We thus find that of the party Hari, 
Vishnu and Manorama were happy aad 
triumphant, Prem was bewildered, he 
felt like a caged lion, an entrapped hawk 
and a checkmated and baffled : 
Iudra Devi wore a blank and tired look 
and was wroth with Hari for having spoiled 
the fun of the evening. Vishnu made 
another effort to end the ¢empasse. He 
affectionately put his arm round the neck 
of Prem and said in soft, persuasive and 
soothing tones :-— a 


~~ 


* Dearest friend ! We shall all be delighted | 
to bear an argument on the subject ber 
tween a clever and brilliant. risin 
politician like yourself and a scholarly an 


erudite  biblomaniac like Hari All of u 
are sure to benefit by this exchange o 
thoughts. One should not -be short— 1 


tempered ia conversation with friends, 


ES 


MANORAMA OR THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 


Pref was-8-softened a little; his insulted 
pride ‘was soothed a bit, but he was not 
completely won over and replied. 

“Dearest Vishnu! I would rather not 
continue a conversation that may produce an- 
other scene and prove embarrassing to our 
sweetest sister Manorama and our kindest 
and most genial hostess.” 
` This afforded Manorama the much:coveted 
opportunity to intervene. She emiled 
kindly upon Prem and said in her velvety 
toneg :— 
mmus ke for your kind solicitude for me. 
his chivalrous regard fills me with 
gratitude. 1 should, however, deem it a 
privilege to listen to a talk on a burning 
topic of the day between two of our most 
well-informed leaders Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to enjoy this 
intellectual treat. 

This completely won over Prem, and he 
‘extended his hand to Hari who shook it 
igtuflly with a snarl. He, then, thus 
resumed the interrupted dialogue. 

“T cannot give up my practice because 

do not agree with Mahatma Gandhi’s 
programme in its entirety. I cannot under- 
stand how practice of law is, in any form 

or shape, co-operation with the bureaucracy.” 

“Surely to a clever man like you this 
ought tobe plain. The bureaucracy cannot 
rretain its hold upon India without the 
hielp of courts and whoever helps ia judicial 
administration helps the bureaucracy to 
sltrengthen its hold." 

“The bureaucracy, sometimes launches cases 
&igainst innocent people. If lawyers were to 
Bupend practice, who would 
Innocent people? Now that the struggle 
bestween the people and the bureaucracy 
threatens to: become keener on account of 
Don-co-operation, lawyers will be more and 
mioré in requisition.” 
_ “The lawyers can but interpret laws in 
avour of the accused and the laws have 
96001 framed by the bureaucracy. The 
&c'ope of some of them is so comprehensive 
hiat no lawyer can save the accused. Can 
"ou name a single instance in which any 
swyer of eminence has succeeded in saving 
= single man from the meshes of the Press 


sot? 14709 the Caloutte,, High; Gani, bad, 


save these: 


ar difcaseitate. arpideble...eo operation 
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to confess its utter impotence in this matter’ 
Again, non-co-operation means refusal to 
submit to a patent wrong and seeking redress 
by self-suffering. A non-co-operator is ex- 
pected to invite suffering. By engaging a 
counsel one makes an effort to avoid suffor- 
ing. Non-co-operation is conviction of the 
righteousness of one's cause, in utter scorn 
of consequence, and a challenge to the 
other party to do its worst and test the 
earnestness of the non-co-operator.” 

“| admit that, as an exposition of Mahatma 
Gandhi's non-co-operation, the statement is 
faultless. Butall people are not Mahatmas.” 

“That is only another way of saying that 
all cinnot practice non-co-operation." 


“Yes! But such people will engage 
European counsel." 
“ Let them! Those who are afraid of 


suffering have no right to pose as non-co- 
operators or Satyagralis, Why should a 
non-co-operator help in the fall of a fellow 
non-co-operator? Couducting one’s defence 
is one of the most patent forms of co- 
operation, for it involves an admission 
that the courts must be helped in arriving 
at a decision in regard to cases that come 
up before them—in other words co-operated 
with.” ý 

" You are perfectly right if the 
doctrine of non-co-operation is to be pushed 
to its logical consequence and interpreted. 
in that extreme form." 

" [f the. interpretation is " extreme,"- 
it is not logical, for what is not self-consis- 
tent is not logical.  Extremism involves a. 
departure from the right centre of gravity". 

* Well! You may put it like that if. 
you choose to do so. but will not the. 
country be deprived of expert guidance at. 
this critical: moment, if lawyers are to find 
their occupation gone and to starve ?” f 

‘‘ Those. who fear starvation need not 
choose the path which if honestly followed 
inevitably leads to martyrdom Moreover: 
starvation stares all non-co-operators in the: 
face, unless they boldly givə up their: 
dependence upon the bureaucracy for 
their livelihood and cease to think it in’ 
jra dig to engage in trade, industries and. 
manual labour—occupations which do not 

miis 


ce ae ee eee eee d! i | S — 


Ss dd oda 


"bureaucracy. Lawyers call upon Govern: 
ment servants to renounce their posts and 
Ahus deprive themselves of livelihood but 
when they themselves are asked to give 
wp practice, they advance the plea of star: 
vation. Those who are not title-holders 
preach the renunciation of titles, those that 
have not a ghost of a chance to get elected to 
the councils preach a boycott of the councils, 
The civil population is anxious that recruit- 
ing should cease, those who have narrow 
chests that the police department should 
be boycotted and everybody is agreed that 
ER effective form of non-co-opera- 
ion is non-payment of taxcs— presumably 
cause that is a far off contingency at 
esent. Look at Mahatma Gandhi. I 
believe he is the only perfect non co operator 
ip oar country. The highest posts under 
the crown sre open to him, he can have 
any titles he chooses, be can command a 
most extensive practice at the bar and he 
js the most valiant fighter in the British 


Empire. When he takes to the practice 
of non-co-operation, even the bittere t 
opponents listen in respect. Only a mad 


. . man 07 8 knave can doubt his sincerity 
. and earnestnesr, whatever one may think 

of the practicability of his scheme. My 
owa view is that non-co-operation is the 
only remedy that can cure. our wrongs 
and secure the restoration of our lost 
national self-respect and procure for us 
the completest redress of wrongs. But it 
. involves perfect self-control, enormous 
self-sacrifice, voluntary self-suffering ` and 

the eompletest negation of selfishness and 
8 capacity to refrain from violence in 
rd, thought and deed under the gravest 
vocation. In my view a successful 
i operator is a martyr. All martyrs 
dn he world were simply successful non- 

0 Jerators.  Ohrist refused to conduct 
^ ence and so did all the other 
MI do nottbink that our country is 

t prepared for immediate non-co- 

also believe: that the 


IE Oe 
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leaders so long as they are pleaders." 

“Why pray," ejaculated Prem, Vishnu, 
Manorama and Indra Devi simultaneously. 

“For the simple reason that they are 
generally trained ^ in evasion, ingenius 
flirting with truth and the art of suppressio 
tert and suggestio falsi. It goes without saying 
that this flirtation weakens the soul and makes 
one supremely selfish and an arrant.coward.” 

Prem visibly cowered beneath the gaze 
of Hari and then replied: 


He 
client. 


" But an advocate is not a judge 
has to present the case of his 
Legal conscience permits all that.” 


“ Legal conscience covers a multitude of 
hateful sins, Pleaders acquire the habit of 
looking only to the interests of their clients, 
irrespective of truth and justice, and the 
result is that they become selfish and. 
incapable of self-sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is 
possible only when one has discarded 
selfishness and is willing to stand by Truth 
no matter whose interests suffer. The 
country had a demonstration of the truth 
of this during Martial Law Lawlessness in. 
the Punjab. As a rule the pleaders de- 
manded exorbitant fees from the. victims 
of Martial Law. ‘The more eminent a lawyer 
and the greater his reputation asa public 
man, the more. exorbitant were his demands, 
The pleaders that were at large or had come 
from other provinces tried to gain as. much 
out of the misfortunes. of their afilicted — 
brethren as they possibly could. The 
pleaders are pre-eminently intellectual ; only 
if they cease to be pleaders and cultivate - 
the virtues of self-sacrifice and Kee 
poverty, they can make excellent leaders.” i 

Prem nodded and promised to tbink over 
the matter. Manorama was exuberant in 
her praise. Vishnu was proud of his 
friend, was the very incarnation. of ile D 


the heroes: on the 
1 . the party dispersed, 
Vishnu, as. he shook hands with Manorams 
fixed his tender glances upon her smi 
facea little longer. than .was. permiss 
Hari. wasi overjoyed, in spite. of hisstoi 


i ` 9 | 
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~ Free Wiland Destiny, by St. George 
Lane-Fox Pitt. Constable and 
m - Company Ltd , London. 


^ This is the fresh and latest publication 
of Mr. Fox-Pitt. The author is a well- 
koown personality in England who has 
keenly interested himself in the Interna- 
tional Moral Education Congress. 
analysis of the problema which he discusses 
in this volume hs does’ not ignore thé 
ethical aspect which attaches to all thought. 
To him thought stands for future actión'and 
. its value and justification mainly spring 
from the resultant activity: He throws 
fresh light on various philosophie questions 
fach as Freedom, Economic. ‘Freedom; 
Karma and Causation, Justice and Veracity, 
Emotions, Inversion; . Rélativity -and-Destiny. 
. His treatment, is at once novel „and ean 
- mot be called metaphysival in thé strict- 
sense of the term. However one can not 

helpadmiring the freshness of interpreta- 
l tion which he puts on some cf the familiar 
4 


Ce a 


conceptions in Philosophy. Freédom in 
his eyes is the outcome- of enlightened 
experience by ‘which wa develop ouf strength 
of character. Its expression: tikes: thb 
form of a Sort of harmony in our lives. 
. Economic reedom too he connects with 
a welfare and not mere  manetary 


gain, He considers economic freedom as the 
Co of the acquisi'ive disposi- 
one inao, which seeks satisfaction in the 
systematic substitution of nobler motives, by 

à In dealing with 

he a lits the truth of the fundamental 
— doctrine of Aryan Philossphy and seeks in 
. it the only satisfying:slation of the apparent 
divergenciss in the lots of human beings. 
He considers man reapohsible ‘for all events 
pr Orjpast. in so! far as they affect hia 


Io the” 


problem of Karma and, Causation. 


B sand, the, happiness of ‘others, AUS a 
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He further discusses the relativity of 
justice and veracity and in the chapter on 
Inversion alludes to the common pur 
by which man mistakes means for ends ant 

the confusion which results thereby becomes. 
the potent-cause of so many human ills. 
For example wealth as an exchangeable 
marketable property and has always an ina- 
trumental value to man, but when once it is 
made the end all and be all of human 
life it "gives ‘rise to individual, social 
and national jealousies which disfigure 
modern civilisation at the present time. 
We recommend the perusal of this book 


“td all serious-minded people. 


Arva Bhasha (Hindi). : 
साम्यवाद . (Socialism) publisher 
Shivnarayan®n Misra, Partap Press Cawnpur — 
price annas six only. This is à book worth- 
reading. by. thé’ Hindic/knowing public, for 

it deals with the origin; development and 
present: extensive propagation of a widely: - 
known .’moyement | siñ; ithe = west ier - 
Sécialism. We welcome such additions to — 
the Hindi. Lateran As use in 
furnishing rich information to the pe ae 
and . bringing ७० di Pt 


E 


of .... India | 
living’ contact with the movements 
world -is immense. India is social 
in the extreme for its varn-ashram - ‘syste m 
is nothing but.8. highly Mae ae 
of the same movement, [t avoids pit, 
falls and short-comings which the 
of the socialistic ‘movements in 
have prominently brought to the 
the thinking . Humanity. . V 
author, bad also read.“ 8o 
Twentieth century" in conn 
writing of this book T 
disowns the exagger via 


4 


and what it’ is 
Indians, owe - dec tos 


T en 


l - first^to be ministered to. 
. must be built, sacramental. posts fixed aud 
| congregational prayers for the uplift of the 


176, 


we congratulate the author of this book vem 
doing this prompt service. 

वेदिक धमे a monthly organ in 
Hindi edited by the well-known scholar of 
the Vedas and devoted to the. Vedic 
research and populartzation of the every- 
day study of the sacred teachings, is 
published by the  Swadhyaya Mandal— 
Aundh (district Satara.. Pundit Satwalekar— 
the talented editor of this organ has laid 
the whole Arya Smaj Community under a 
deep debt of obligation: by devoting bim- 
self whole-heartedly to the spread of the 
Vedie teachings. Amidst the loud din and 
tinsel noise of the Arya Smajists about 
the Veda and its Divinity, it is rare that one 
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comes across a serious-minded person who 
kicking aside all other interests that 
engross humanity at the present time seeks 


a calm corner of the earth to justify and - 


verify the. claims of 
regards its sacred book—the Veda. Arya 
Smajists would be ungrateful to the great 
Pundit and to themselves if they do not 
encourage him by subscribing to this organ 
and begin the every-day study of. the Vedic 
teachings which constitute the corner-stone 
of their Dharmic life. The annual subscrip- 
tion is only Rs. 3-8-0 which considering tbe 
importance of the subject seems. to be quite 
nominal. 
Sudhakar., 


THE VEDA & MODERNMOST PROBLEMS. 


l Br ५ NIGAMANANDA.” 
i CIVIO LIFE IN THE VEDIC COMMONWEALTH. 
CENTRA À yin (Atharva Veda, Book X11, Aymn 1). 


. The 38th Mantra runs as follows :-- 

यस्यां सदोहविर्धाने यूपो यस्यां निमीयते । 

ब्रह्माणो यस्यामचन्त्युग्मिः साम्ना यजुर्विदः | 

युज्यन्ते nahas: सोम्रमिन्द्राय पातवे tas! 

; Let thers be assembly balls and grana- 
Te ries (in the town). Let there 

"ass ^ of be sacramental pillars round 


divio Life, which men learned in the Vedas 
E (may sit) and glorify the Lord 


li by means of Rik and Fam verses and 


perform sacraments according to the season. ” 

-Thus we see that in the commonwealth 
! sketched in the holy Vedas, the spiritual 
! needs of the community in each town have 


nation uttered daily. The congregational 


| prayers of the Vedas are most uplifting 


and soul-stirring. They are calculated to 


y stimulate the loftiest hopes of a nation and 
| ere meant to voice forth the highest aspi- 


rations that an ardent patriot ought to 
harbour in bis mind. Here are specimens, 


Assembly halls - 


aAa (ga ATAT सो war 
अस्मिन्‌ गोएतो eara, घही । 


* Be not ruled over by those who do 
not respect your rights and let not injustice 
prevail. Combine together sand organise 
yourself." 


sn नो भद्राः क्रतवो ag विश्वतो । 
szar अपरीताल exa: ॥ 


“Tet no limit be set to our aspirations, 


the Arya Smaj as | 


Let them come to fruition without encounter- - 


ing any resistance and without being clip- 


ped or curtailed. ” 

A nation that solemnly and understand. 
ingly glorifies the Lord every day cannot 
but go on making infinite progress. These 
prayers are meant to remind citizens every. 
day of their duty to the commonwealth. 
Here is another characteristic prayer. 


स्वस्ति नो मिमीतामश्जिना an: 


| 
| 


बस्ति देव्बदितिरनर्वणः। ` | 
“Worshipful Lord! Let us be P 


all day.and-all night. May our free mothe 
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land be illumined with the light of know- 
ledge.” 

_ This, then, is the most characteristic 
aspect of Vedic civic life. All activities 
‘must be spiritual aud no artificial barrier 
need be erected between “ religious” and 
‘© secular.” Let all work, whether done for 
the behoof of the individual or the beaefit 
‘of che state, be executed in the religious 
spirit- Let strength be gained by each citi- 
zen by means of silent meditation and by 
the community by means of combined 
prayers—outpourings of the communal 
ispirit consecrated to the service of the 
Divine Spirit. In such 8 community laws 
will not be enforced by threat of penalties 
but will be obeyed as a means to national 
self-realisation and national self-expression. 

The 41st Mantra is as follows :— 


बस्यां गायन्ति gafa भूम्यां अत्या ब्येलबाः | 

युध्यन्ते सस्यमाक्रन्छो Teal चद्ति gegfa: | 

जा नो भूमिः ugat सपत्ञानलणपले मा प्रथिवी 
sng l ४१॥ 


! * May she, the motherland, 
Internal ZEA dwolli k 
Concord and Wherein’ people dwelling in con 
Preparedness cord and harmony and speak- 
Tra tional ing diverse tongues sing and 
; dance (with glee), whereon 

men meet in battle, and the war- 
cry and drum resound, may she drive 


of our foemen, may the mother-land rid 


me of my foes.” 


In this Mantra it is indicated that people 
livingin a country, even though belonging 
to different races and speaking different 
languages,’ must behave as one communal 
unit. “Union is strength.” When in a 
country the different races live in peace 
and harmony, naturally there will be no 
worries and people will sing and dance. 
Singing and dancing are an expression of 
inward joyousness born of love and sweet- 
ness... But leat this spontaneous expression 
of joyousness degenerate into frivolity and 
effeminacy result, a note of warning is 


sounded in the very next sentence and the. 


supreme desirability of military . training 


ned out in picturesque and graphic: 
nguage and the inevitability of ‘defensive ` 
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wars is pressed. Enjoy yourself fully and 
avail yourself of legitimate gratifications, but 
do not forget that the sine quo non of sense- 
enjoyment is peace and concord within: the 
borders of the motherland and readiness and 
fitness to defend the country against aggre- 
ssive warfare. 
Mantra 42 reads as follows. 


यस्यामन्नं बराष््रियवो यस्या इमाः पञ्च GEA: | 


c~ ~ 
prd पजेन्यपल्यं नमोस्तु वपेमेद्से ॥ ४२॥ 

« Homage to the motherland 
of Agricultu. wbich ever enjoys abundant 
ral Resources, rainfall and over which clouds 
hover! Let it grow wheat, barley and rice 
for the prosperity of the five races of men 
inhabiting it. " कह 

The Vedas teach that an overwhelming 
majority of the people of a country should 
live on the land. Every country must be 
self-sufficing in the matter of its food supply 
so that no blockades may starve its people 
and it may not be under the neces- 
sity of forcing ite industrial products upon 
weaker nations for the purpose of filling: 
its stomach. Rainfall is essential if 
bumper harvests are to be reaped and 
the Vedas teach us that by performing 
Havan we impregnate the atmosphere with 
solid particles which form nuclei for con- 
densation of vapour and thus bring about 
rainfall. 

The following is the text of Mantra 43. 

यस्याः पुरो देवङृताः AA यस्यां fagaa l : 
प्रजापतिः fai विश्वग्भोमाशामाशां॥ रण्यां 

i a: amg ॥ ४३ ॥ 
«Glory to the motherland 
Oare of Un- ‘which bears all things in its 
employment. womb and whose forts have been 
planned and built by learned (engineers) and. 
whose fields are teeming with agricultural . 


labourers.’ हैँ ७ 07४३ 
How can there be unemployment in a. 
country if the land is fertile and the major . 
part of the population live upon !and and 
how can foreign aggression be a vital danger 
if there are impregnable citadels and fortified. 1 
castles planned and built by those who uns: 
derstand the art of military architecture ? 


Development 


, 


The Sovereign 
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' The next Mantra says :— 

7 fafa विभ्रती agar qui ag मणि facer 
' पृथिवी ददातु मे । घसति नो वखुदा रासमाना 
RA दधातु सुमनस्यमाना ॥ ४७४ ॥ 


* May the motherland, the 

goddess, who bears her trea- 
* v. Sure stored -up in many 

a place, gold, gems, and riches the 
giver of opulence, grant great possessions 
to us bestowing them with love and favour." 

In this Mantra the development of mineral 
resources is enjoined, 
- In Mantra 45 we are told :-~ 


' जने बिभ्रती बहुधा विवाचल नानाघर्माणं 
थिवी यथोकसम्‌ | aga धारा द्रविणस्य मे 


Development 
of mines. 


‘get gaa चेनुरनपस्छुरन्ती ॥ ४५॥ 
“ Let the motherland bearing 
PENN of sons of various capacities and 


f engaged in occupations suited 
to their status, pour like a cow that 
never. faileth a thousand streams , of 
treasures to enrich me.” 

When all the citizens are engaged in some 


VEDIO METAPHY3IQS AND EUROPEAN 
OO THOUGHT, 


existence of God, human spirits. and the 
udiversal:spirit Shankara, as aicounterblast 
to Budhist monism, which posited only one 
existence namely matter, founded a school of 
thought which may be called spiritual 
monism. This monistic philosaphy at . first 
attracted first rate European mihds whom 
. gross materialism had disgusted deeply. 
There were, however, psychological diffi- 
- culties in the way of accepting this philoso- 


"The holy. Vedas praclaim the eternal co- 


phy of uncompromising spiritual monism. 
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productive work suited to their capacity, and 
religion and spirituality penetrate and inter 


penetrate all individual and collective activi- — 


ties, rendering impossible the exploitation of 

the weak by the strong and the creation of a 

gulf between the rich and the poor, streams, 

of wealth must inevitably flow to the in- 

dividual. 
The 47th Mantra says : — 


ये ते पन्थानो agat जनायना रथस्य qA- 
नसश्च यातवे | यः संचरन्त्युभये भद्रयापास्तं 
पन्यान जयेप्रानमिनत्नमतरुऋरं यच्छिवं तेन नो 


3S ll ४७॥ 


Security of “Let the various roads meant 
Communica ^ respectively for the pedestrian 
tion and for wheeled traffic, which 
are used. alike by the ood and the ‘ibad, 
be safe for the traveller. With all things 
gracious bless thou us." i 

‘Trade and industry cannot flourish, wealth 
cannot flow into the coffers of the state and 
the individual, unless there are all sorts of 
communications by land and water and they 
are made safe for the journeyman, the 
tradesman and the excursionist. 


So 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


Martineau was one of the first philosophers 
of the Occident to state them. We must 
accept the existence of matter as an entity 
apart from the phenomena which appear and 
the conssiousness which takes note of them. 
Says he: — ; E> 

It is said that we know nothing about any object 
but its qualities, so they must be the whole of it, 
shape, colour, lustre etc. But of these it is im- 
possible to think as a mere co-presence or. public 
meeting of individual attributes, let their assembly 
be called ever so frequently their collateral re- 
appearance will not constitute the organic tie 
by whioh we hold them in unity, as well might we 


—— M 


try to make up a tree out of its own scattered | 


leaves upon thefleld. N ot till we supply the other 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


iferm of the relation, and refer to a permanent: 
‘sobject in which they inhere and of which they are 
/1modes, do we find them intelligible. You cannot 
iget up the thing by subscribing its attributes, it is 
: not they, 10 only has them."'* 

This philosophical process reveals not 
merely matter but also spirit—both human 
and Divine. Says the same philosopher :— 

But from this proposition, that without phenomena 
we cannot know, does it follow that, with phenomena, 
'wecan know nothing but thenselves? Not so in 
imaking us aware of the changes around and within 
ius, they may, and they do, reveal to us something 
Ibesides, viz., in every instance a permanent ground, 

ithe co-relative of changes, without which they 
‘cannot be conceived, which is contained in their 
"very meaning, and which has all the certainty be- 
longing not simply to their actual occurrence, but to 
1t heir possibility. 

The Westminster bell strikes five : it is impossible 
ito count the sounds and notice their succession, or 
'to remember them afterwards, without distributing 
itheminaline upon an underlying duration which 
tholds them, and‘ of which they occupy a larger 
1segment than the quicker strokes of my study clock 
;announeing the same hour. We know the: changes 
Ibytheir turning. upon this permanent: we know 
‘the permanent by the changes that break its uni- 
{formity : one and the same intellectual act puts us in 
]presence of both; and neither can have any cog- 
Initive title to the exclusion of the other. I see a 
Iballoon ascend and glide hither and thither as the 
isir currents drift it. It is impossible to mark its 
‘course without referring it to the three dimensions 
‘of on all-embracing. space, whose existence and 
linfinitade are interpreted to us by the phenomena 
‘of which it is the condition and the field. This 
tspace is not one of the phenomena, for if they were 
iabolished it would still be there, as it was before 
ithey came ; yet by what right can you affirm that 
iit is less known than they? I remember meeting a 
!friend who told me of Professor Trendelenburg's 


‘Nast illness, and receiving next day by post the: 


1news of his death, and latter in the week writing a 
‘Netter consequent on the tidings, it is impossible 
1100 me to be aware of these incidents without re- 
!ferring them to my own personality as a constant, 
sand being sure that I who now remember them am 
ithe same who experienced each, and who, as re- 
‘cipient of the earlier, have been led to act and 
‘think in the later as permanent subject of them all. 
-Do I then know the phenomena, and yet not know 
myself of whom they are phenomena! lam startled 
1098 flash of lightning and its thunder clap: this 
isurprise of eye and ear compels me to feel myselt 
iin presence of a power of which these are the signals: 
‘end otherwise than as ef/écís it is impossible for 
ime to conceive of them at all: the some act by 
which I apprehend them forbidding me to rest in 


‘them and carrying me behind them. Do I then. 


‘know that they are there, and not know that they 


iare caused ? both cognitions have their credentials . 
1106 0020 same casket and embodied In, they strip 10500: xii TR HEH ihe same casket and embodied in the, 
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same text ; and what you cancel for the one you 
cannot save for the other. In all such instances it 
is a direct consequence of the duality of intellectual 
apprehension, that in knowing one thing you must 
know two : that in so far as one isa change, the 
other permanent; and that every disparagement 
of the Jatter‘as mentally invisible has no effect but 
to put the former into the dark. Noumena and 
phenomena are thus inseparable companions on the 
field of intelligence, and must live or die together, 
like the two cotyledons of one seed. 
Awareness is a pror f of the existence of the 
human spirit.and the Jaw whereby we ior. 
terpret all in. terms of our own experience 
leads us to the existence of the third entity. 
Effects cannot but be attributed to some 
power which produces There are events 
in nature which I am not conscious-of having 
originated myself. nor do they owe thcir 
production to other entities like myself. 
Since, however, l cannot conceive of an. 
effect without at the same time postulating 
an originating cause, | am irresistibly impelled 
to aitribute them to a euper-entity— which, 
is akin to my soul, for the nature of the task . 
demanded of it is the same but requires) 
greater power for the effects are mightier 
than those which | ean produce. The diffi-. 
culties of referring all causality to. one ex- 
istence aro thus stated by our philosopher :— 
These reasons surely authorise us to reckon unity, 
as well as universal power, among the predicates 
of God. One remark, however, is still due to this 
topic beforel]leaveit. In denying thata 
of. self-existence is possible, l. mean to speak only 
of self-existent causes, A self-existence whieh is: 
nol, acause is by no means excluded, so far as] 
can see,. by a. self-existence which is a cause, nay, 
is. even required for the, exercise of its causality. 
Metaphysicians: haye made wonderful efforts. to: 
conceive of ‘Unconditioned’ or Absolute causality, 
developing everything out of the unit of itself, and 
haye gathered around. them disciples in more than- 
one school, by whom they are credited with success. - 
For myself I must confess that these epithets carry 
a contradictio in adjecto. I think of a cause as 
needing something else in order to work, ie., 
some condition present with it; as constituting 
one term of. relation, and.as being a cause only 
by reason of its so standing; as incapable there- 
fore of being either unconditioned or absolute. 
If there be a condition requisite for the Divine 
Cause, it must from the nature of the case be 
already there ie., be self-existent with him. 
What can it be that holds this rank, and yet is not- 
itself a cause? There are but two forms in which. 
it is presentable to thought; either it is matter, - 
to be. moulded, to. the divine purpose; or, if we 
strip it of solidity, it is space, ready to have. forces 


Bo. 


thrown into any of its points. The difference 
‘between these two modes ot conception consists in 
their treatment of Force.. You cannot...any material 
to be given, however low you reduce its properties, 
without leaving it invested with resistance, form, 
magnitude—in short with what the older nomencla- 
ture distinguished as the * primary qualities’ of 
body; and as these all affect our perceptions, and 
modify also the action ot bodies on each other, 
they must be regarded as endowed with force. 
The Divine agency therefore, when applied to turn 
this datum to account in the work of creation, does 
bat contribute fresh form of force to those which 
are already there; and thus power, instead of 
being all given to the causality of God, is assigned 
toa double seat, being partly in Him, and partly 
in matter. When, on the other hand, you cut down 
the co-existing datum to space alone, you leave a 
pure condition which has no pretensions to a 
dyuamic character, and the whole volume of 
Force has to ask for its genesis, and finds it singly 
in the Divine Causality. The ontological simplicity 
of this hypothesis, which recommended it to 
Boscovich and Faraday, gives it undoubtedly a 
great advantage. When once we attempt the 
task of partitioning Force between the material 
and the Oreator, we find ourselves ata loss for a 
definite line of separation between the given store 
and the added contribution, the necessary and the 
contingent elements. If we allow solidity to be 
self-existent, can we arrest ourselyes there? Is 
not solidity conceivable asa play of attraction and 
repulsion ? and is not their inter-action the equili- 
brium which terminates motion? and if motion, 
attractions and repulsions of any kind are treated 
as inherent in matter, why not all kinds, resolvable 
as they probably are into varieties of the same ? 
May not gravitation also be a function of the 
original datum ? and polarity in its several forms ? 
And so the negociation extends for the transter, 
one after another, of the modes of force in Nature 


necessary datum, and this is possibly what is meant 


radically alter our conception of matter, and far 
more riehly endow it with unimported properities 
than has hitherto beon deemed admissible, putting 
into it, in short, at first, whatever we require to 
take out of it at last. tis clear that the process, 
pushed to this extent, is simply a handing over to 
the register of postulates of all that was before 
derived, by -tinging the whole quasitum into the 
dalum, it relinquishes the problem ‘of’ causation 
instead -of solving it, and retires, within the 


LY at all. he thorough-going hypothesis of Boscovich 
gœ declines the first step upon this uncertain and 

| beguiling, track; and assuming only space which 
can do nothing, aud mind which can do everthing, 
excludes all controversy : between ' two 


God. This perhaps does but interpret into philoso- 
| phieal form the popular, doctrine of creation out of 
olhing, for the uothing is hardly, to ordinary 


from the self-existent free cause to the co-existing. 


by the modern physicist’s demand that we should 


relations of phenomena as if there were no cause’: 


self- ' 
existences, and Jeaves the total causality with ' 
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thought, so sweepingly negative “as to bar the 
assumption of space, as the eternal condition of a 
universe. On the side of Psychology, there are 
difficulties attending this theory, but if they can be 
overcome, its metaphysical  neatness, and its 
effectual discharge of the perplexities of Dualism, 
strongly recommend it to acceptance. 


We see that the mind of Martineau 
gravitates towards monism but is held 
back by psyctotogical difficulties. These 


psychological difliculties sounded the death- 
knell of monism. James was a pluralist and 
sois Ward. Mr Cloudesley Brereton, writ- 
ing in the July issue of the ‘ Quest” on 
"'[he case for a World-Religion” frankly 
avows himself not only a dualist but-a 
triolist—if we may be permitted to coin a 


new philosophical term. Says he: — 

3. Ipass to the third question: What is the 
most powerful argument for human survival? If 
I may put itin a paradox, | believe in immortal 
life, because I believe that life is immortal. But 
one may say: How. can I prove that life is 
immortal? My answer is very simple, if not 
conclusive. It seems to me infinitely more probable 
that life has in some form or state always. existed 
than that it appeared one day and will disappear 
another. Itis almost as ditlicult for me to dis- 
believe in the eternity of life as in the eternity of 
matter or of God. Omne vivum ex vico, Life put 
in a sensible appearance when the conditions were 
favourable, just as water freezes under certain 
conditions, and weeds will sprout under others. 
But life has always been there. Matter can no 
more create life than life can create God. Perhaps 
in some high and transcendental way God created 
life and created matter, but they were immanent 
in Him or He could not have created them. When, | 
He takes them back to Himself, then the present - 
cycle will be concluded, and God will be Allin. 
All. me 
Thus Mr. Brereton accepts the metaphysics - 
cf the Vedic Religion fully. He even 
believes in re-incarnation. Says he in the 
self-same article :— 


Personally, I have been driven of recent year’ 
to believe in some form of re-incarnation. Other es 
wise l do not see how man can really work out bi 
destiny and help to build the cosmos. This concep- 
tion seems to me to transcend, while also including, 
the idea of purgatory, which, though it satisfles the 1 
individual's instinct for katharsis, does not’ satisfy ~ 
his equally strong longing that his suflerings may - 
also help creation as well as himself. But without $ 
the idea of purgatory or re-incarnation our = 
dsy religions do not seem to have sufficient moral " 
sanction against wrong-doing. I know that every" 
man makes toa certeih extent his own heaven - 
and his own hell for himself ; but when we see the a 
fraudulent millionaire die apparently happy and 
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. respected end the criminal statesman apparently 
pass to his rest without his crimes being expiated 
here, we are apt to wonder if the * short service’ 

_ system of life is really the truer conception, and if 
man is not always and for ever recurrently liable to 


perpetual conscription throughout the ages, till the. 


supreme Armageddon has been won. One cannot 
help feeling thst such a conception, if accepted 
in the Western world, would act as & most powerful 
deterrent to those in high places, who might other- 
wise be inclined to believe they can somehow 
dodge the consequences of their acts. 

He goes on to say :— 


But if [ incline to the Eastern conception of 
reincarnation, I am still enough of sn Ocoidenta! 
to believe that even though ultimately re-incor- 
porated in God, the individual will never reach 
that totelly * unconscious ' state called Nirvana, 
but will preserve somehow a conscious identity, as 
the Son preserves his identity compared with the 
Father. And so I suppose I am a believer in 
human survival to the very end, for identity implies 
at once sameness and duality. 


The writer does not know that the view 
which he regards as peculiarly Western 
hes also the stamp of the East upon it. 
Says Swami Dayananda, the founder of the 
Arya Samaj, in his immortal work the 
LIGHT or TRuTE. 


It is clear, therefore, that God and the soul 
sre not one. Just as a person says in reference to 
another ° He and I are one’ i.e. in complete 
harmony with each other, in the same way, the 
human soul, being irresistibly drawn towards God 
by its extreme love for him and therefore com- 
‘pletely immersed in Him during Samadhi ( a state 
‘of union with God) can say ** God and I are one ” 
that is in harmony with each other as well as 
‘occupying the same space. That soul alone can 
declare its unity or harmony with God by virtue 
‘of similarities of attributes that becomes like im its 
IDature, attributes and character.* 


THE SPECIAL CONGRESS. 


The Special Congress is over. It was, 
perhaps, one ofthe biggest congresses ever 
theld, The number of registered delegates 
exceeded 5,000 and the pandal which had a 
seating accomodation of 15,000 was at all 
times. packed to suffocation. The number 
of Muslem delegates and lady delegates 
‘as unprecedentedly large. The Congress 


was held at a psychological moment in the 
annals of political work. The nation is 
throbbing with tbe pulsations of a new 
life. The present is the age of self-deter- 
minafion. Egypt has attained independence, 
Ireland is about to gain freedom, Korea is 
struggling to be free, Arabia and Mesopota- 
mia have not quite accepted the destiny 
carved out for them by the League of 
Nations of which they are not members. 
Indians have learnt that they have in them 
the power to save empires. Why should 
they, then, submit to hold a subordinate 
position in their own country? The 
Rowlatt Act passed, on the eve of political 
reforms, in the teeth of the unanimous 
opposition of the country and the deplorable 
events that followed the inauguration of the 
Satyagrah campaign have demonstrated to 
them the worst side of bureaucratic rule 
and bave further proved, if any proof were 
needed, that all those who are expected to 
work out the reforms and train Indians for 
complete self-Government are not on the side 
of Mr. Montague and many of them have the 
same old-world aud pre-war conceptions of 
the methods of ruling non-European races. 
Is it thinkable that even in parts of Ger- 
many occupied by the allies by the right of 
conquest all Germans can be commanded to 
salute all French officers? The rule of one 
nation over another by means of a bureau- 
cracy responsible to none, is not tbe type 
of rule that any nation that has attained 
self-consciousness can accept. And old 
India, that has found itself, cannot be 
expected to believe that the best thing for 
it would be to wait for the gift of self- 
Government which may be bestowed upon 
it at some future time if her present masters — 
find, after an indefinite period of probation, - 
that she deserves it. India's faith in the 
present actual arbiters of her destiny—the - 
bureaucracy— which was never strong has | 
been shaken beyond redemption by the 
methods which the O'Briens and Bosworth: 
Smiths adopted during the fateful days of 
Martial Law Lawlessness. She is not cons 
vinced that sbe stands much chance of 
getting freedom, if freedom is to follow a 
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favourable character-certificate by the 
esent administration. Every instalment 

of self-government granted to the Indian 

= people means a corresponding wresting of 
- power irom the bureaucracy. History has 
^ eft us no record of buraaucracies noted for 
voluntary  self-.effacement and altruistic 
solicitude for willing renunciation of power 
inheiited aud held by them. |t may be 
urged that an appeallies from the decision 
of the bureaucracy to the British Parlia- 


ment and British public It is alike the 
verdict of History and Philosophy that 
democracies never bother tiemselves— 


they have neither tbe time nor tbe inclina- 
tion to do so—with the fortunes of distant 
dependencies—they are too much occupied 
with fighting capitalists and the bourgconie 
iu their own country and safeguarding 
their economic independeuce and are too 
much afraid of losing the possessions of the 


Empire by bungling ioterference. Besides, 
India's recent experience has not been 
exactly encouraging in that line. Jn the 


matter of the !'upnjab atrocities, the British 
Parliament and the British Cabinet have 
not done full justice to India ani the cabinet 
found its very life ia jeopardy because the 
greatest culprit was refused further employ- 
ment. The majority of the Hunter Com- 
mittee, composed of distinguished lawyers 
and officials, failed to appreciate the Indian 
standpoint and the majority and minority 
reports clearly showed that the British 
members concerned themselves p incipally 
with the task of justifying their country- 
men and the ludian members witb that 
of making out a case for their afflicted 
people. The appeal to the British public 
in regard to Khilafat likewise proved fruit- 
less Weare not among tbose who believe 
that the British Cabinet, the House of Com- 
mons minority, the House of Lords majority 
and the Indian bureaucracy, are all dishonest, 
Jeagued in a freemasonry of hatred against 
the ludian people. On the contrary we 
believe that even General Dyer was through: 
' out honest. He honestly believed that the. 
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sbould be taught a stern lesson if the empire 
was to bo saved. The Germans honestly” 


‘natives’ should know their ‘place’ and: 
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believed that they had a.place. in the gun. 
If their belief had not been. honest, they 
could not have made such enormous sacri- 
fices. ' The fact is that continous exercise of 
irresponsible power apd unquestioned and 
unquestionable authority bas made bureau- 
cratic mentality what itis and many members 
of the l'ritish Parliament quite honestly take 
the.view that their country men are much more 
likely tobe in the right than theirIndian fellows 
subjects Lt is this unnatural system which 
has victimised the bureaucracy, the British 
Parliament, the British Cabinet and even 
the British people. How to change this 
system ? Agitation has failed. Representa- 
tions, memorials and missions have all failed. 
Mabatma Gandhi proposes non-co operation 
His view is that if we simply refuse. to co- 
operate, the present system which is pro- 
ductive of so much mischief to [ndia and has 
led to the embitterment of the relations of 
England and India to the detriment of both 
countries, will inevitably give place to 
Dominion Home Rule which will make 
Irdia proud of au equal place iu the British 
Commonwealth and Eugland proud of her 
new partner. Non-co operation, . therefore, 
is to be resorted to in the interests of world- 
peace and harmony and conc>rd witbin the 
British Empire Mahatma Gandhi’s Non- 
co-operation is not negative. It’ places a: 
constructive programme before. the . nation. 
India is a dependent oountry because it has. 
lost its soul. The Indian peoplé had lost. 
all faith in themselves ; otherwise foreign 
rule. would not have been established, 
Germany has been conquered: but the 
German people have not lost their soul. 
lt is, therefore, sheer madness even td 
suggest that German-speaking people 
should be governed by means of a French 
bureaucracy responsible to the French 
Premier. lf we adopt Mahatma - Gandhi's 
programme, tax ourselves and conduct our 
own education and sanitation, settle our 
disputes by means of arbitration courts, 
learn to maintain order by means of volun: 
teers and national police, the E 
will find its occupation gone. India will 
have demonstrat.d' that she has recovered 
her lost soul and her fitness for complete 
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self-government will be fully established. 
[tis said that the country is not prepared 
for uon-co-operation. lt must be admitted, 
however, that the country is willing to 
prepare itself The adoption of the non- 
co-operation programme of Mahatma Gandhi 
by the Calcutta Covgrers after many days’ 
patient deliberation, in the face of strong 
opposition -Jed by such a selfless and 
universally respected leader as Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya whose distinguished services 
to the country are beyond praise, clearly 
shows that. ‘The country has ceased: to 
believe that it can recover its soul by co- 
operation with the bureaucracy. It does 
not expect the bureaucracy to work the 
lteform Act with an eye to a speedy trans- 
ference of power from its hands into the 
hands ‘ f the people The manner iv which 
it stood by Dyer and O'Dwyer precludes 
all possibility of that The only course left, 
then, is to leain self government by starting 
‘self-governing institutions independent of 
bureaucratic control Mistakes will be 
‘committed and provocation will be offered 
‘and our powers of self control will be over- 


ttasked. But a nation desirous to be free. 


imust learn self-discipline and pass through 
tthe fires of suffering. This can be accom: 
i plished by following the policy of non- 
‘Violent, non-co-operation with the bureau- 
cracy and 
Iresources of the country by 
iing of national character, the development. of 
motional con.cience, the evolution of power 
cof national injtiative, the consolidation of 
malional unity and the attainment of national 
‘Siearajyu. We are fortunate in possessing 
@ ‘leader who combines the loftiest character 
with the deepest insight, saintliness with 
practical wisdom . and idealism 
structive statesmanship 
tihe country cannot and will not wander into 
tihe devious paths of violence and anarchy. 
Ilf there is to be a 1evolution, it will be 
brought about by. peaceful and harmonious 

„and . temporary ^ non-co-operation 


हक iy 
Die eere! British race will prove a 


stepping stone to permanent co-operation. 


tostwesn hoary and wise India and young 
and pushful England deeply rooted in 


the organisation of the moral. 
mutual.. 


oco-operation with a view to the strengthen: . 


with con- . 
Under his guidance , 
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mutual esteem and strong consciousness 
of mutual need and assistance. Now that 


the Congress has given a definite lead to 
the country, let there be no turning back, 
We have burnt our boats and -can_ only look 
forward with steadfast gaze trusting in our 
higher aature, in the eternal principles that 
regulate self-respecting intercourse between 
great nations, in the reserves of spirituality 
and soul-force which constitute a priceless 
heritage beqneathed by the sages, in the 
leader who has faith in himself, whose 
methods have been tried and proved to be, 
effective, whose heart mirrors forth our. 
hopes aud aspirations and whom the world 
acclaimsa as one of its greatest men, and above 
all in God whose unerring Providence 
shapes human. ends aod moulds the: 
destinies of nations in aceord with righteous 
ends and unflinching justico If we only 
cast off self-distrust born of, decades of 
subordination, success is bound to crown our. 
efforts for self-realization. i 


MAHATM\ GANDHUS RESOLUTION, — 
Here is the full text of the resolution . 
adopted by the Congress on the motion of» 


Mahatma Gandhi :— ma 
In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question 
both the Indian and Imperial Governments have 
signally failed in their duty towards the Mussal- 
mans of India and the Prime Minister has 
deliberately broken his pledged words given to 
them, and that it isthe duty o every non-Moslem 
Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his 
Mussalman brother in his attempt to remove the 
religious calamity that has overtaken him, nnd in 
view of the fact that in the matter of the events : 
of April of 1919, both the said Governments haye . 
neglected or failed to protect the innocent 
people of the Panjab and punish officers guilty of 
unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour towards them, 
and have exonerated Sir Michael O'Dwyer who 
proved himself directly or indirectly responsible 
for most of the official crimes and callous to the 
sufferings of the people placed under his adminis- 
tration, and that the debate in the House of _ 
Commons and specially in the House of Lords 
betrayed a woefull lack of sympathy with the 
people of India and showed virtual support of the 
systematic terrorism and frightfalness adopted in 
anjab, and that the latest Viceregal - pronoun- 
cement is a proof of entire absence of repentance in -` 
the matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab, this - 
Congress is of opinion that there can be no eontent- E 
ment in India without redress of the two afore- ' 
mentioned wrongs and that the only effectual ` 
means to vindicate national honour and to prevent : 


grossly 


; 8 repetitjon of similar wrongs in future is the 
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establishment of Swarajya. 

“This Congress is further of opinion that there ween 
no course left open for the people of India but to 
approve of-and adopt the policy of progressive non- 
yiolent-non-co-operation until the said wrongs are 
righted and Swarajya is established, and inasmuch 
asa beginning should be made by the classes who 
have hitherto moulded and represented public 
opinion, and inasmuch as Government consolidates 
its power through titles and honours bestowed on 
the people, through schools controlled by it, its 
Jaw courts and its legislative councils, and inas- 
much as it is desirable in the prosecution of the 
movement to take the minimum risk and to call 
for the least sacrifice compatible with the attain- 
ment of the desired object, this Congress earnestly 
advises, (a) surrender of titles and honorary offices 
and resignation, from nominated seats in local 
bodies; (b) refusal to attend Government levees, 
durbars and other official and semi-official functions 
held by Government officials or in their honour ; 
(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools 
and colleges, owned, aided or controlled by Govern- 
ment, and in place of such schools and colleges 
establishment of national schools and colleges in 
the various provinces; (d) gradual boycott of 
British courts by lawyers and litigants and estab- 
lishment of private arbitration courts by their aid 
for the settlement of private disputes; (e) refusal 
by the military, clerical and labouring classes to 
offer themselves as recruits for service in Meso- 
potamia; |f) withdrawal by candidates of their 
candidature for election to the Reformed Councils 
and refusal on the part of the voters to vote for any 
candidate who may, despite the Congress advice, 
offer himself for election ; (g) boycott of foreign 
goods and inasmuch as non-co-operation has been 
conoeived as a measure of discipline and self- 
sacrifice without whieh no nation can make real 
progress, and inasmuch as an opportunity should 
be given in the very first stage of non-co-operation 
to every man, woman and child of such self-sacrifice, 
this Congress advises the adoption of Swadeshi in 
piece-goods on a vast scale; inasmuch as the 
existing mills of India with indigenous capital and 
control do not manufacture sufficient yarn and 
sufficient cloth for the requirements of the nation 
and are not likely todo for a long time to come, 
this Congress advises the immediate stimulation of 
further manufacture on a large scale, of reviving 
hand-spinning in every home and hand-weaving on 
the part of the millions of weavers who have aban- 
doned their ancient and honourable calling for 
want of encouragement, 


THE CONGRESS AND THE 
a " NATIONALIST LEADERS. 
An the Calcutta Session of the Congress 
the Nationalist leaders found themselves 
more or less in the position in which mode- 
rate leaders found themselves at Calcutta 


. noteworthy that ithas always been at the 
pa : Wb ode nd 


when. Mrs. Besant was president. lt is: 
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that 


the Congress -has 
moved forward, although the actual schism 
bas always taken place at the succeeding 


Calcutta Session 


Session. It wasat Calcutta in 1906 that . 
Swarajya was first proclaimed as the goal of 
Indian aspirations, although the split took 
place at Surat. It was at Calcutta in 1917 
that New India’s demands were formulated, 
although the secession took place at Bombay. 
It is now at Calcutta that the Congress has 
by an overwhelming majority adopted 
Mabatma Gandhi's constructive non-co- 
operation programme. With the exception of 
C. P. and Berars, all the provinces have voted 
for Mahatma Gandhi's motion. Will History 
repeat itself and will nationalist leaders 
follow the example of moderates and refrain 
from joining the Nagpur Congress? We 
trust they will notdo so at least for the 
sake of decency and their reputation for 
consistency. They denounced the moderatea 
for abstaining from the Congress and for 
not pressing their views in the Congress 
itself. Let them be true to themselves and 
abide by the decision of the Congress. They 
cannot complain that they had nota fair, 
respectful and patient hearing. Nobody, 
not even his worst enemies, can associate 
manoevering or unfair tactics with the 
honoured name of saintly Gandhi. It is, 
therefore, clear that the nationalist pro- 
gramme of obstructive co-operation or, to 
be more accurate, obstructive non-co-opera- 
tion has failed to make any impression 
upon the majority of the delegates assembled: 
in India's unofficial parliament and it bas 
adopted Mahatma Gandhi’s programme of non- 
violent constructive non-co-operation or more 
truly mutual co-operation. Let them accept 
their defeat in the spirit in which they 
advised the moderates to accept their defeat 
only a month back. The ‘moderates’ cut 
themselves off from the living and surging 
currents of national life and the result is 
that inspite of their undoubted patriotism 
and distinguished services to the country, | 
theirs is a cry in the wilderness. They 
offered non-co-operation to the Congress and 
have to seek co-operation now with à 
Indians and now with Tiwanas Ofcourse 
this strange co-operation makes them un 
comfortable and they have often to remain 
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isolated. Now that the Congress, in the 
iname of the. country, has offered non:co- 
‘operation to the bureaueracy, shall it do so 
mith the co-operation of the nationalist 
lléaders who have done their level best to 
|bring.the nation to the stage of self-conscious- 
17098, er. shall their co-operation be now 
\offered ‘to the moderates, their whilom 
‘opponents? It is a law of nature that 
(every act of non-co-operation leads automa- 
\tioally to an act of co-operation. In chemistry 
'we see that a gas liberated, by the operation 
‘of natural forces, from one combination 
iat once coelaces with another. ‘The tide of 
freedom has moved forward another stage. 
‘Will our ‘nationalist’ leaders adjust them- 
iselves to the changed environments and ride 


(the crest of the waves or will «hey loiter 
Ibehind? Let then not forget, that the 
loiterers will inevitably find themselves 


istranded like the ‘moderates.’ 
THE NATIONALISTS AND TAE NEW 
COUNCILS. 

Now that the Congress has resolved upon 
18 boycott of the new councils and. the non- 
‘co-operation propaganda will be pushed 
forward in the name of the Congress, it is 
‘certain that a very large proportion of 
[politically-minded and progressive voters 
‘will abstain from voting. Many of those 
"who will vote are likely to vote for loya- 
11308 or moderates. If nationalists who are 
still- obstructive non-co-operators are going 
Wo contest council seats, they can at best 
wrest votes from moderate candidates. If 
tthey do this, they will be helping the return 
tof loyalists, for, the splitting of the pro- 
agressivos votes, reduced considerably by the 
induence of Mahatma Gandhi’s propaganda, 
cean only mean a triumph of ‘loyalists,’ or 
iif we put it a little differently, of construc- 
tye non-co-oprrators. That means that 
obstructive non-co operators will be co- 
coperating with the bureaucracy, 
with the certain prospect of ensuring 
tthe complete success of construc- 
Wye non-co-operation and the complete failure 
of their own programme of obstructive non- 
Co-operation. Will it be wise to do that? 
lit any service can be rendered to the 
country within the councils, that can be 
Trendered more effectively by ‘convinced co- 
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operators who have a chance of entering 
the councils, than by obstructive mon-co- 
operators who by trying to enter the councils 
are not only sure to fail themselves but 
also toruin the chances of oonvinced co- 
operators, The wisest. policy, therefore, for 
obstructive non-co-operators is to seek alli- 
81106 with constructivo non-co-operators and 
so organise public opinion as to compel con- 
vinced progressive co-operators to turn into 
obstructive non co-operators. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, the only chance of the 
success of obstructive non-co-operation lies 
in self-effacement for a time 1 

THE PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH: 

L. Lajpat Rai's Presidential speech though 
it gives no lead to the country in the matter 
of non co-operation is a manly utterance 
It is a scathing indictment of 0’ Dwyer and 
an eloquent case for complete self-govern- 
ment, the only soverign remedy for .mother 
India’s political, economie and, toa certain . 
extent, even moral ille. Iron has ‘entered 
the patriotic Lala’a heart and his great 
speech bears traces of the righteous indig- 
nation that has burnt iuto his s»ul. 


MAN AND WOMAN. 

indebted to “Central Hindu. 
" for the following beautiful - 
allegory about tie respective functions 
and mutual ‘interdependence of man and 
woman which was told at a. recent meet- 
ing of the Royal Institute of. British 
Architects. : 

“In the beginning, when Twashtri came to 
the creation of woman, he found that he had 
exhausted his materials in the making of man, 
and that no solid elements were left. In this - 


We are 
College Magazine 


tapering of the elephant's trunk, and the glances 


of.deer, and the clustering of rows ‘of bees and 
the joyous gaiety of sunbeams, and the weeping 
of. cloads, and the fickleness of the Ups 
the.timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the - 
peacock, and the softness of the parrot's ton om ° 
and the hardness of adamant, and the sweetn a 
ofohoney, and the cruelty of the ti ger and T 
warm, glow of fire, and the coldness of sn b. 
snd. the chattering of jays, and “peice 18 ० 
doves; and. compounding all these ‘togeth T he ७° 
made woman, and gave her to man." ‘Tt tri 
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completed his work and handed it over to man, 
who took it away but in a week came back and 
said, “Lord, this creature that you have given 
me makes my life miserable. She chatters inces- 
santly and teases me beyond endurance never 
leaving me alone. She requires incessant atten- 
tion and takes up all my time. She cries about 
nothing, and is always idle. I have come to 
give her back to you again." Twashtri said; 
+‘ Very well,” and took her back But after 
another week Man came agatn to him and said" 
** ford, I find life very lonely since I gave you 
back that creature. T remember how she used 
to dance and sing with me, look at me out of 
the corner of her eye. and play with me. Her 
laughter was music, she was beantifal to look 
upon and soft to touch; pray give her back 
to me again." Twashtri gave Woman again to 
Man, but after only three days this time back 
eame Man saying: “Lord, I know not how it 
is, but after all i have come to the conclusion 
that she is more of a trouble than a blessing, 
so please take her back." But Twashtri replied 
“Out on you Be off. I will have no more of 
this. You must manage how you can." Then 
Man said: **J cannot live with her" Twashtri 
replied: “ Neither can you live without her”; 
and he turned his back on Man ‘and went on 
with his work, while Man lamented: ‘ What is 
to be done, for I can live neither with her 
noe without her." F 
THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 

An engineer shows that portions of the 
pyramid arə solutions of problems of 
statics. Says he, as quoted by 
“ Literary Digest” of America: — 

“That the method described was also peculiarly 
adapted to the science of architecture as then 
understood in Egypt is demonstrated by a study 
of the grand chamber in the Great Pyramid. 
This chamber is a solution to a problem of 
statics, apparently founded entirely upon the 
distribution of forces. upon parallel lines, and 
its method of construction is. clearly. indicative 
of the extent to which geometry was utilized 
by the trained Egyptian architect of the olden 
days. Ibis worth while describing how this pro- 
blem was solved. It is apparent that King 
Cheops desired two rooms: one larger, a kind 
of antechamber ; the other smaller, the sepulcher 
for the sarcophagus. It is with the first we are 
dealing. To make this chamber rectangular in 
form ponla, with 200 feet of granite overhead, 

o been to court disaster. On the other hand 


w ould have completely. destroyed the imposing 
be of the space. ‘The problem was solved 
| by,the Ting ^o of applied staties and geometry, 
| overs SRR each layer T 

overlap the last along parallel ridges, while a 
r sini preserved by continuing the process 


until the builder could close. it. 
| Mi vido Habs of suficiont strength i? support 


the ` 


ha PCS 
to make it pyramidical in its. lateral direction . 


of stone. inward, to. 


over with. : generally 
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the enormous weight above. The angle of incline 
is along lines parallel with the exterior sides’ 
of the pyramid, to enable the pressure . forces 
exerted to be evenly distributed and to ‘be met, 
and to counterbalance the tendency to cave in. 
The effect in torchlight, illuminating the deep 
and settled gloom of the interior of the Great 
Pyramid, was the desired appearance of a vast 
rectangular room, fit antechamber to the tomb 
of a Pharaoh. 

* The method foilowed in the construction ot 
this chamber has been detailed at some length— 
first, to illustrate the knowledge of applied 
statics possest by ancient Egyptian architects; 
and secoudly, to show the lines upon: which the 
Egyptian mind apparenily tended to work. 

“It is contented ‘that with all its ignorance 
ofthe long subsequent and varied: discoveries (१: 
of Arehimedes and Pythagoras and of our modern. 
use of power-driven metal cables working over 
blocks and Pulleys, the same powers of intellec-. 
tual and geometrical calculation as are evidenced 
in the grand chamber of the (Great Pyramid 
were brought to bear upon the dynamical pro-, 
blem of constructing the whole edifice. If. we. 
allow this, we admit not the possibility, but 
the strong probability, that the pyramids of 
Gizeh were constructed by some very much 
more ingenious method. (the most likely being 
that described) than the clumsy one, involving. 
waste of time and energy, of rolling stones up 


a manufactured mountain to get them to the 
top of another mountain.”’ - ढ़ 
If the mechanical and mathematical" 


knowledge of the anoients was so profound 
what becomes of the theory of "eternal: 
progress" and *'primitive savagery. " 


LIGHTS FOR AERIAL NAVIGATION. | 
In my visit to the Airship Exhibition 
lately held at Olympia, I was very much 
struck with the newest arrangements for. 
providing light as beacons to  flaying 
airships in the darkness of the night. 
One of the fundamental factors, of success- 
ful commercial aviation is the design and 
production of signal lights suitable to act 
as aids to aerial navigation in the dark | 
Airehips are prominently coming to be 
the quickest means of commercial trans- 
port. For facilitating the flying and land: 
ing of airships at night, air light houses 
will become a familiar feature of Aero: - 
dromes and aerial routes » 


Up to the present, night | dying 
was concerned only with ` ‘active 
service, the searchlight was the agen 


employed: for aeronautioal 
track lighting, whilst “for landing ligh! b 
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petrol flares or bonfires were often used. 
But the measure was not suitable for 
commercial purposes. “Experiments have 
been made to create a new type of lights 
aidequate to filful the commercial condi- 
tions of night flying ^ 1t has been seen 
tibat a light house producing a beam of 
110,000 candle power even, is not sufficiently 
brilliant at a distance of about 12,0 0 feet 
firom tho ground. The light should be so 


powerful as to he easily distinguishable 
ffrom the strong lights of tbe streets, 
railway  atations and big establishments. 


Again, the range of vision of an aviator 
jis frequently interrupted. by low lying 
cloude. Therefore, the beacon should 
the clearly visible within ita range from 
mny point in- the upper hemisphere, and 
iin addition, it must have a perfectly clear 
snd- precise light character. 

hi Une of the latest types of aeronsutical 
light house apparatus was shown at the 
‘Aero Exhibition. A brief outline of that 
iA G. A. Aeronautical beacon will suflice to 
show the latest developments ‘that have 
lbeen made in this direction The war 
With all its deplorable ravages, has given 
ten effective incentive to many useful inven- 
11008 and the A. G A. Air Light house should 
Ibe lo. ked upon as one’ of the many con: 
tributions. t 

JABRONAUTIOAL LIGHT AT THE LONDON TERMI- 
1 NAL AERODROME, CROYDON. 


a The hemispherical candle power 


of 


tthe light source in the focal plane is 125. 


‘The optics surrounding this are so formed 
1800 placed as to interdept the light rays 
leaving the light source aud direct them 
noto the desired direction. The result of 
‘collecting these rays’ and directing them 
luto a certain confined 


ees lene approximates 98,060 candle power. 
heopties in this light are so disposed 
88 to cause a beam of light of high power 
to be projected from 
sbove the horizontal 
tion a portion 
each panel of 
‘the ‘upper hemisphere, actually a fan 
shaped “distribution is obtained from each 
panel of the Jens so 


plane, and in addi- 
of the light emitted from 


T area is that the 
light through each of the four faces of. 


each ` lens slightly: 
the lens’ is projected into, 


that the light is * 


> 
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^. The light source iu this unit is an 
incandescent mantle of special manufac- 
ture, the fibre used having a far greater 
degree of elasticity, and consequently longer 
life than is usual. The ‘intrinsic brillianey 
of the mantle is approximately 5' candle 
power per square C. M. 

The life of the incandescent mante being 
inconsistent, a means of avoiding the 
possibility of the light being extinguished 
from this cause is employed ; a mechani- 
cally operated mantle exchanging device 
is fitted, which automatically replaced a 
damaged mantle. By this means a number 
of spare mantles are held in reserve. 

c. The lens, which is mounted on a turn 
table, is caused to rotate by the action’ 
of certain moving parts in the ‘automatic 
gas and air mixer through which gis 
passes to the burner. Suitable gearing 
connects the mixer and turn table, and 
as the consumption of gas by the burner 
is a constant quantity the speed of rotation - 
of the lens cannot vary. This arrangement. 
not only obviates cumbersome and costly 
clockwork which requires frequent atten- 
tion for winding, but since the power 
used in this operation is derived from the’ 
gas in passing to the burger ensures that. 
the lens always rotates when the light is 
burning, and ceases to rotate when the 
light is extinguished. SS 

d. The light is controlled by means of a 
*Sunvalve" the function of whish is to. 
automatically light and extinguish the Beacon 
at darkness ‘or dawn ‘Lhe action of the 
valve is entirely dependent on atmospheric - 
conditions. No clockwork is employed, nor: 
does it require any attention Upon the - 
valve being set to operate within certain’ 
limits of light and darkness it will do so 
quite independently of the time of day, 

‘e. The illuminant used is ` dissolved: 
acetylene stored under pressure in portable | 
steel cylinders {classed by tbe Board of 
Trade as non.explosive). As the amouut ‘of 
gas consumed in any given period’ can be 
accurately predetermined, a sufficient su ply 
of gas can be given to maintain the f ht. 
for periods of one year. or longer if neces- 
sary, and: during such periods absolutely no^ - 
attention whatever is required: VON 
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Motto I.—By force of Brohmacharya alone have sages conquered death— The Veda. i 


Motto II:—The welfare of society and the justice of its arrangements sre, at bottom, 
rrr [here is no political alchemy by whiol 


youcan get golden conduct out of leaden instincts—Herber Spencer. 


‘ THE VACATION. 

About twenty College students accom- 
panied by Professor Mukb Ram ji, B. A. and 
Pandit Jai Chand ji Vidya Alankar have 
gone ona trip to Naini Tal, Almora etc 
We wish them a pleasant time of it and hope 
that they will come back much healthier, live- 
ee ‘more robust than when they left us. 
-Bhera Arya Samaj requested Swami 


ji tosend them some student during the 
vacation to deliver weekly sermons. Brahm- 
chari Vidya Ratan, a. fourth year student 
was therefore sent thither as desired. We 
expect him to acquit himself well in the 


५29 
018 K 


ischarge of his duty and to win credit 
both for himself and his alma mater. 
- Two top students from the fourth year 
Br. Dharam Dev and Br. Bhim Sen have 
. accompanied Swami Shraddha Nand ji to 
: itta, where tbey lately delivered very 
impressive speeches both in Englisb and in 
i on the subject of national education. 
ami ji on his way to Calcutta stopped 
- for some time in Benares, where he addres- 
= ed a huge gathering. on -the all-important 
subject of non-co-operation. Swami ji while 
= discussing- the subject said that he. had 
-Bfarted non-co-operation particularly iu the 
.. matter of education not to-day, but sixteen 
2 . and. that he stuck fast to his 
il now with ever-increasing 


pd 
de 


been keeping good health in Calcutta, 
e ipfluenza is prevailing. May he soon 
r and successfully fulfil the mission 
~ to the big cities of India——the 


E { AVR AL. 2i 
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DRAMATIC PERFORM I NCES. 
We have had two dramatic performances 
this month. The more jnteresting and 
impressive scenes from ‘Durga Das’ by D. 
L. Hoy, and Mahabharata were staged by the 
High and the Middle Classes of the School 
department respectively, The younger 
students signally surpassed the high class 
students in effective representation of the 
scenes. Whereas in the first performance 
we had any amount of rigidity. € 
lifelessness, in the next, that by the younger 
students, we noticed with glee and satis 
faction that they were smart, buoyant, 
earnest, serious, calm, composed, a8 t 
occasion required, would talk, x 
exclaim, command, threaten, soliloquize i 
a very natural manner that evoked genera 
and hearty applause. We congratulate the 
younger studente on the remarkable success. 
they have achieved and expect the elder. 
students to make a better show next year 
and retrieve their eclipsed reputation. We 
offer our sincere thanks to Pandit Priya Brat 
ji, the worthy head master of the Indar 
Prastha Gurukula, who during his recent short 
visit to Kangri assisted the younger students 
in leaming their part and acting it im- 
pressively. ; E 


———————— 


GURUKULA SAMACHAR, 


Bing by the students. ‘Lhe song was followed 
byy a ‘fitting and fluent speech. which Pandit 
Imdar ji, the officiating governor and Acharya, 
leelivered to explain the real significance of 
Wne festival of Shravani, which had been 
lost sight of by Indians during. centuries of 
deense ignorance. ‘The festival was intended, 
said the learned speaker, to renew the 
solemn vows between students and teachers, 
amd between sisters and brothers. Students 
sthould, this day, recall to mind that it 18 
thheir bounden duty to obey and try in all 
manner of ways to please their teachers 
wrho lovingly impart them wholesome educa- 
tiion. Students should further bear in 
mind that-whea they grow-up, graduate, and 
emter family life, this festival of Shravani 
will recur, each year to remind them that 
they are the custodians of the honour .of 
their sisters and mothers. ‘There was a 
tiime when an ludian would not rest con- 
teented, till he had plunged bis dagger in 
tine heart of the villain who had by word 
om deed disgraced his sister. Those were 
tthe days of chivalry and it used to be the 
sacred duty ofa Rajput, who received a 
rakiri from a woman whose chastity was 
imperiled, to come. forth bravely and 
emdanger his own life without the least 
heegitation to save the honour of his sister. 
Blut now a time has arrived when an Indian 
wrould ‘be skulking ia some secret place to 
sayo hid skin while his sister was being 
openly dishonoured. We have realised 
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the depth of our degradation. Self-know- 
ledge is however the first etep to progress, 
and having at our back the proud tradi- 
tions of our chivalrous past to spur us to 
awakening and activity we trust ere long to 
cust off our fear.and resume our real heroic 


gelf. 
SEASON. 

The season is getting sultry every day. 
[t rarely rains. Showers seem to have 
80600 up all their'teasure, 80 persistently, 
so plentifully they poured down last month. 
Clouds appear sometimes on the sky, but 
vanish away very often without any down- 
pour, revealing the bare blue heavens to 
view, and permitting the sun to shed down 
its burning fire, It is so close for the 
most part during the day. Hardly a leaf 
stirs. Whenever the sweet breath of a breeze 
is wafted, we feel so refreshed and exhila- 
rated. 

Water has subsided a great deal in the 
Gauges, We no longer see it rushing on 
with a resistless speed. It is tamed down 
by starvation, because it ia not fed up by 
rains in the mountains. 

Complaints of Malaria are increasing 
every day. Fever mixture and Quinine 
mixture are being generously distributed 
from the dispensary. The doctor himaelf 
is down with fever. We wish a speedy end 
to this unwholesome season and anxiously 
await better days. 
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Book by Professor Rama Deva. 


(1) The Arya Samaj and its Detractors, a vindication 
written conjointly with Mahatma Munshi Ram ... 3 0 
(2). प्राचीन भारत का इतिहास History of Ancient India (in Hindi) 1 4 0 
It deals with the culture and civilization of pre-Mahabharat 
India (2nd Edition). 
(3) पुराण मत पर्यालोचन or (A Critical Review of the Puranas, 
in Hindi). 
[t is an exhaustive work dealing with the origin, doctrines 


and subject matter of the section of Hindu religious 
literature known as the Puranas = "EE, 


(4) The Arya Samaj (a paper read in the convention of 
religions) ete aa - o od) Som 


(5). आर्य्य ओर qe] (( Aryas and the Dasyus" in Hindi). 
This brochure proves conclusivoly that the Dravidians, otc. 
are of Aryan origin) 505 E woe 0 MN 


The Book Depot, Gurukula, Kangri P. O. 
(District Bijnor) U. P, 


चित्रशाला । 


सचित्र अक्षरबोध पुस्तक मल्य dH) आने, सचित्र वर्णे माला के रंगीन ताश॥) आन; सचित्र 


वणमाला का रंगीन नक्षा ॥) ” आने | 


इन तीनों के द्वारा बच्चे बड़ी हं सुगमता से अक्षर पहचानने ओर खेलते qu पहुने 


लग ज्ञाते हैं | 


स्वगाय लोकमान्य तिलक महार।ज के रंगीन चित्र-घड़ा साइज १५२०म०॥) आने। ANS 


साइज १०५१४ मूल्य डेढ़ आना | छोर , साइज़ ५॥»६ मूल्य दो पेसे । 


दी “ चित्रमय-जगत ” 


एक sa कोटि का सचित्र मासिक पत्र । बढ़िया लेख-कविताएं आर मनोहर erm 


पर्ष भर मे ५०० चित्रों का संग्रह | बार्षिक quu स्लेज काराज के ५॥) रुपये, एक प्रति के ॥>) आने | 


EE. कागज ae Fo ३॥) एक प्रति के le) आने | 


"m 


ध्यापारियों को HANA के लिये HAAG करना चाहिये | 
a * faa 
RATT चित्रशाला प्रेस wer Rud 
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TELEPHONES. 


For every need, in the 
House, Bank or Mill, in 
the town or between 
towns. Complete Instal- 
laions however small 
orlarge quoted for and 
taken in hand. Write 
| to-day. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 
Hornby Road, Fort, Box No, 459, BOMBAY 


- Telegrams: “ Chiphone,” BOMBAY. 


Darkness Danger ! 


— Get an electric Pocket Lamp and turn a t 
"into day at any moment 


we hold large stocks of Electric Pocket 
Lamps, Torches, Hand Lanerns, Bicycie and 
"Motorcycle Lamps, Refills, Batteries, Bulbs, in 
fact any and every kind.of Electric Lamp 


Hornby Road, BOMBAY, 
. Post Box 459, . 


_ Karachi, Lahore, Amritsar, 
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| Of all gifts that of the Divine ** knowledge is the highest and the noblest.” —Manu. 
| EF s 
VOL. XIV No. 155. 


No. 4. 


BARTIK 1977, OCTOBER 1920. 


NEW SERIES. 
No. 4. 


THE HINDU POLICY OF NON-ANNEXATION. 


(By Pnorgsson BAL 


Principles underlying Non-Annexation, 


We will now proceed to discover the basic 
pirinciples‘which underlay the golden policy 
oif nod?ànnexation preached and observed 
boy the’ Hindus from time immemorial: The 
first that prominently present themselves 
amd which, in fact, formed the rocky 
fcotndation ’ of the social and political 
gltruoturés were contentment within and 
justice without both in individual and 
niational acts Without going into details, 
we will immediately proceed to relate two 
aineodotes -from the Jatakas to show the 
working of these principles ‘in the political 
life of the ancient Hindus. 


_ (a) The story of the Bodhisatta refusing 
tm offer resistence to the invading’ ’king of 


Kersana M.A,, F.S S.) 
II 


Koshala has been referred to before. The 
cause of this self-abnegation can best be 
put in the words of the Jataka. 


“I want no kingdom that must be kept 
by doing wrong,” said the king. 

“Do nothing at all. Open the gates of 
the city.” 


The orders of the kicg were reluctantly 
obeyed, and the gates were flung open, 
Then inrushed the ‘invading’ soldiers, and 
maddened with unexpected success they 
maltreated, nay even tortured the unresis- 
ting king and his courtiers. However, they — 
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goon repented, restored their gains to a 
—— Jawful owner and withdrew to their own 
dominions. 


(b) Again, the Jatakas Nos. 228 and 407 
relate the story of a king of Benares who 
* was given over to the desire of riches, 
lust of the flesh, and greed of gain." To 
him were shown prospects of an easy 
conquest of the three kingdoms of Uttar 
Panchala, Indapatta, and Kekaka, but soon 
after his dreams crumbled to airy 
nothing. He was mightily annoyed at the 
loss of the prospective ‘‘ lordship over the 
three cities" and Jong brooded over the 
mortifying thougbt of being sborn of great 


zas reprimanded by Lord Budha for cherish- 
ig the ides of even this lordship over the 
1ree cities :— 


“OQ king! what if you were to get those 
three cities, could you wear four pairs of 
robes at once, eat out of four golden dishes, 
or lieon four state beds? O king, one 
= ought not to be mastered by desire. Desire 

isthe root of all evil; when desire is in- 
= creased he that cherishes her is cast into 
- the eight great hells, and the sixteeu lowest 
hells, and into all kinds and manner of 
misery.” The exhortation was then wound 
- up with these characteristic stangas : — 


— “A king that should subdue the whole 
world wide 
The whole wide world up to the ocean 
bound, 

With this side of the sea unsatisfied. 


Would crave what might beyond the sea 

. be found. 
Crush your desires, and little want, not 
greedy all to win: 

He that is like the sea is not burnt by 
desire within, 

But like a cobbler, cuts the shoe according 
| to the skin.” 


Fn eT I 


Jatakas Vol. IV, P. 108. 


The modern political philosophy, though 
developed after Titanic struggles, world. 
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wide revolutions and written in the blood 
of Martyre, cannot offer a better explanation 
iban the one enshrined in the Hindu | 
political science. The so-called uncivilised  - 
Hindus had completely realized in those ' 
early days which are justly regarded as 
pre-historic so far as European history is 
concerned, the ruinous evils of a foreign 
domination in s conquered country. They 
had therefore begun to respect most reveren- 
tially the rights, liberties, religious ideas, 
customs, laws, social and political institu- 
tions of other nations. Hence they definitely 
and uuequivocably stated in their law-codes 
the principles that :— 


(a) Exactly the same set of rales should 
be observed by the conqueror in governing 
the newly conquered territory aa in his own 
dominions. (Yagyavalkya). 


By this means adda the famous commenta- 
tor  Vigyaneshwara in hie Mitakehara 
commentary, the king obtains a eixth portion 
of the religiows merit of his subjects. In 
almost every book of polity it hes been 
clearly laid down that a king thoroughly 
cating for his people according to the in- 


one sixth credit of all the virtuous actions 
of his people, while one receiving taxes and 
yet leaving his people uncared for, would 
suffer half the divine punishment meted out 
to his subjects for the sins comitted by . 
them. (Yagyavalkya I, 335; 337 ; 343.) 


IS ICSD OO a. 


(b) Yagyavalkya further lays down tbat . 
the customs, laws snd observances of ~ 
families already current in the conquered 
country, should be thoroughly observed by | 
the conqueror after his conquest. y 


x 


. The commentator's note upon this z 

tion, is strikingly original “When a 
foreign country comes under control," 
writes Vigyaneshwara, “ita customs, laws, 
family usages etc, should not be ‘made. 
‘hybrid’ by the introduction of the laws of 7 
the conquering state.” E 


(c) The opinion of Katyayana on 1 
point deseryes to be written in lettere of 
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gold even in this democratic ago It is 


y 
~ 


f 
4 | 


an improvement on the institutes of Vishnu 


and appears to have been written with a 


J view to contradict him : — 


“The kingdom of even a vileor ignoble 
ruler should not be destroyed, because the 
new ruler not caring for the approval of the 
people has a tendency to do unjust acts." 


Cau the evils of foreiga domination be 
more lucidly described tban in the aphoristic 
words of Katyayna? [sit not strange that 
such noble and generous principles should 
have been preached and followed in those 
remote ages ? 

Even Kautilya who is a thorough advocate 
of Monarchical Imperialism which sometimes 
_ Seems to verge on absolutism, and who 


-- 


4 appears to be the enemy of republican and 


democratic institutions, cannot tolerate 
foreign rule. He not only practically 
demonstrated : this aversion to foreign 


domination by successfully expelling the 
Greeks from the Punjab, but has left us his 


$ valuable opinion on this important point in 


bis famous work :— 


“Foreign rule which is brought about by 
ine seigure of a country from its king still 
18170, is characterised with the thought that — 
ithe country is not its own—hence the ruler 
‘Impoyerishes it, oppresses it by carrying 
‘away its wealth, treats it as a commercial 
article, and when the people cease to love 
him, he retires abandoning them to their 


, fate.” (XIII 2, English Edition, P. 395.) 


Further on we read the opinions of two 
‘schoola upon the question as to whether a 
(diseased or a new kiug is better. 


“My teacher says that a disesgsed king 
lloses his kingdom owing to the intrigues of 
this Ministere, or loses his life, but a new 
Ming pleases his people by such popular 
deeds as the observance of his own duties, 
tthe act of bestowing favours, the remission 
oof taxes, gift and presents to his people.” 

* “No,” says Kautilya, “a diseased king 
continues to perform his Royal duties ae 
३18५8), But a new king begins to act 
uncontrolled as he pleases under the im- 
" thet ७ country acquired by bis 
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own might, belongs to himself. When 
pressed by combined kings for plunder, he 
tolerates their oppression of the country, or 
having no firm control over the elements 
of the state, he is easily removed." (VIII 2, 
English edition page 396.) 

Such were the generous principles which 
formed the rocky foundations of the teachings 
of Hindu political savants, politicians, 
statesmen and monarchs of ancient India. 
Tbe Snrities—Law Codes—seemed to have 
governed the conduct ofthe ruled and the 
rulers all along the known history of Hindu 
civilization. Their maxims were, in fact, 
looked upon as the result of never-aging 
wisdom handed down by divine sires and 
Consequently every care was taken 


seers 
to observe the injauctions of the law 
codes 

Even then, there must have oocurred 


many instances of political actions contrary 
to the old established maxims. In the next . 
section we have looked on the other side 
of the picture, and pointed out how far they 
prove or disprove the legal maxims of Hind 
political conduct. * 


Annexation Permitted by Hindu Law. 


Aggression, dethronement, extirpation have 
been allowed by several works on polity 
in the case of ignob/e kings—rulers who instead 
of being protectors become oppressors of 
their subjects. lt has been the immemorial 
maxim of Hindu law that the king is the 
maker of an age, that he is the origin of 
good and evil in this world, that he is the 
cause of setting on foot various customs, 
usages, and movements among his subjects 
and hence the famous formula:—‘‘ As is 
the king, so are the subjects." It was 
consequently laid down that in order to 
save the world from  wickedness and a 
particular people from oppression and evil 
examples, powerful and virtuous kinga 
should commence aggressive wars on the 
ignoble and tyrannical king, dethrone him 
and annex his territory to their dominions. 
The opinion of Vishnu bas already been 
presented to the reader; but it is also 
confirmed by Sukra who has more clearly 


stated this principle i 
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“ A virtuous king should take away both 
the kingdom as well as property of the 
rulers who do not act according to Niti 
or the dictates of political science." (Sukra 
1,758). 


Again “the kings who are devoid of 
morality and power should be punished 
like thieves by the king who is powerful 
and virtuous. Even petty rulers can attain 
excellence, if they are protectors of all 
religions, while great rulers become degraded 
if they destroy morality.’ (Sukra IV VII 
845-48), 

In the Utter Kanda of the Valmiki 
Ramayana, we are informed tbat one hundred 
high-souled avchorites led by the great 
aints, Bhargava and Chyavavs, implored 
tama to deliver them from the most oppres- 
ive rule of the demon-like king Ravana 
of evil ways, who was in possession of the 
Raudra weapon—the celestial arm conferred 
upon Rayanas saintly father by god Rudra 
himself. That god had also given him 
the boon that the fortunate possessor 
of that weapon so long as he held that 
dart is his hands, could not be destroyed 
by any creature. Rama for that reason 
advised his brother Shatrughna to invite 
Ravana for battle when the latter should 
be weaponless, because by. reason of the 
boon, he could not otherwise be slain. 
Shatrughna challenged the demon-like king, 
when be was not possessed of the Rudra 
weapon, and at last killed him by dis- 
charging the Vaishnava arrow, 


Ravana was sonless, hence Rama in antici- 
pation of the coming victory and with the 
consent of the hundred saints who can be 
looked upon as representatives of the people 
of the kingdom of Madhuvana, had installed 
Shatrughna as king of that kingdom, so 
that after the death of that vicious and 
sinful king, the territory passed into the 
hands of the deliverer. (Chapters 73-88). 


‘That the principles of non-annexation and 
the non-displacement of one dynasty by 
another had been violated, is made clear 
in the next chapter (82nd); where all the 
celestials headed by Agni and Rudra are re- 


presented as blessing Sbatrughna and persu- 
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ade him to implore boons for acheiving euch 
a glorious victory. Hearing the words of 
the gods, Shatrughna placed his hands on 
his head and said :— 


“ Let this picturesque and charming city 
of Madhu built by celestials be my capital 
this is the only excellent boon that | can 
beg." 


It is evident that Shatrughna had no 
legal title to rule in the newly conquered 
territory and hence he invokes the help of 
the gods and asks the kingdom as a divine 
boon and not one already his by right of 
conquest. 


This ideal principle is, however, violated 
in the subsequent event recorded in the 
life of Rama. The Gandharvas were in 
those days ruling the beautiful, fertile and 
rich province ruoning along the banks of 
the Indus. Hama is invited by his maternal 
grand-father Yudhajita, King of Kekayas 
to annex that prosperous and picturesque 
kingdom to his well-established territories 
and the carrier of this important message 
is no less a personage than Saint Gargya 
son of the must pious Angiras. Bharata 
leads an army into the territory of the 
Gandharvas accompanied by his two sons 
and the sage Gargya. After a long and 
terrible struggle he destroyed the hostile 
forces by discharging a most destructive 
weapon—by name Sangharta “the thorough 
Destroyer. This victory was followed by 
the foundation of two: new cities in the 
Gandharva province and the installation 
of Vaksha in Takshasila and Pus/kala in 
Pushkalavati. Bharata with his sons spent 
full five years in subjugating the people 
and firmly establishing his new rule iu 
their territory. (Chapter 114). 


The sons of Bharata having been provided 


with kingdoms, once again we see thatthe . 


virtuous Rama is represented as growing 
anxious to find out new lands for tbe two 
sons of Lakshmana to rule. Ho asks 
Laksbamana to find out a country where. 
those two skillful warriors might be established 
unobstructed and where the establishment 
of a new kingdom might not disturb the 
peace and happiness of other kings. These. 
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words are clear enough to conyey tbe idea 
that Rama wanted to appropriate and 
colonise some uninhabited parts covered 
with forests. But Bharata suggested that 
Angada should be established in the country 
of Kurupada—a bigly picturesque territory, 
free from all thorns, meaning that it was 
very easy to conquer and rule tbat kingdom 
while Chandraketu should be placed upon 
the throne of the beautiful country of 
Chandradyuti. Both tbe countries having 
been soon brought under subjection, Bharata 


and Laksbmana accompanied the young 
princes, installed them upon their newly- 
won thrones and in every way assisted 


them in fulfilling the arduous duties of the 
state for more tban a year. (Chapter 115). 


Strong doubts have always been enter- 
tained by many writers with regard to the 
Uttarkanda being an integral part of the 
Valmiki Ramayana. Hence we can not 
place much reliance on the last two events 
It is, however, clear that the noble senti- 
ments of non-aunexation grew weak with 
the lapse of time, so that when tbese 
incidents were recorded in the Uttarkanda 
by writers of a later age, the ancient law 
was considered as no longer binding. 


The study of the Jatakas is helpful iu 
throwing some light on the question. 
It appears that the Kingdom of Beaares 
was ennexed by the various invaders as 
described in various Birth Stcries of Vol. 
11-65; 71-2, 274 pages, and of Vol. III-9, 
102-3, 112 pages. This annexation was, 
however, in many cases but temporary, 
because the kingdom was soon restored to 
its lawful rulers by the victorious kings. 
Vol. 111, page 76. 


Jt is also mentioned that the hostile king 
Ajatasatru was several times taken prisoner 
by the king of Benares, but was many 
times liberated, and restored to his dominions 
by the victor. Vol. II Para 274, Vol. III 
9, 102-103, 112, 140, 290 pages. 

The Jataka No. 506, Vol. IV, page 281 
describes a war between the rulers 
of Anga and Magadha in which ultimately 
the King of Magadha was successful in 
capturing and slaying his royal foe and 
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thus began to “rule over the two realms 
together.” 


Again, the Jataka No. 454 relates the 
story of ‘Ter Slave-Brothers who “fierce 
and ferocious’ by nature first slew their 
uncle the king and then proceeding ona 
conquering expédition “in three and sixty 
thousand cities they slew by the wheel 
all tbe kings and lived at Dvaravati 
dividing the kingdom into ten parts. 

One cannot blind oneself to the indes- 
cribable sufferings, miseries and horrors 
which unavoidably attend wars In the 
ancient history of India, covering as it does 
thousands of years it would be nothing 
short of super-natural to suppose that indis- 
criminate slaughter, wholesale destruction, 
unlicensed enslavement and barbaric 
treatment of prisoners as well as of civilians 
did not now and tben oceompany wars. 
We learn from the Jataka stories that 
Vidudabba, king of Kosala to avenge the 
wrongs done him by the Shakyas, advanced 
against their country, but thrice he retarned 
at tbe polite wish of Lord Budha. _How- 
ever, the fourth time “the master scanning 
the former deeds of the Shakyas perceived 
that nothing could do away with the effect 
of their evil doing. in casting poison into 
the river," and consequently he did not 
intercede Then King Vidudabha killed all 
the Shakyas beginning with babies at the 
breast, and with their hearts' blood washed 


the bench and returned. (Page 96 of Vol IV). 


Another immortal description of these 
sufferings has been left us recorded by the 
victor himself, According to the testimony 
of that Royal penitent-Emperor Asoka for 


. whom the Kalinga conquest was afterwards 


a matier of profound sorrow and regret. 
“One hundred and fifty thousand persons 
were thence carried away captives and one 


hundred thousand were slain, and many 
.times that number perished.” The conquest 
of the country  previouly unconquered 


involves the death, slaughter, and carrying 


away captives of people” “ That is a matter 
of profound sorrow and regret to his sacred 
majesty,” (Rock Edict XIII). 


The imprisonment and enslavement of- 
such large numbers of the innocent civilianm 
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population, espeoially of women and children 
is quite unusual in Indian wars. It is 
more or less to be explained by the parti- 
cularly harsh and cruel nature of Asoka 
himself. We are informed on the basis of 
Budbistic records by Fa Hisn and H. 
Teiang that in the begining of his reign, 
Asoka exercised a most cruel tyranny by 
establishing a hell ior the torture of human 
beings. He placed there specially vast 
furnaces of molten metals, sharp scythes 
and various kinds of instruments of torture 
like those in the infernal regions with 
whose descriptions we are familiar ia various 
bocks. At first, every criminal in the 
| empire, whatever his fault, was consigned 
by the order of àsoka to this place of 
calamity snd outrage; afterwards even those 
who were unfortunate to accidentally pass 
by the place were seized and destroyed. 
Further on we read a most appalling and 
repulsive account of the death of a man 
whose body was pounded in a mortar, till 
all the members of his body were mixed 
up together in confusion. (Fa Hian page 127 
130; HB. Teiang Book VIII page 86-87. 


Many of the above cases though records 
of actual events, will, for a long time to 


come, baffle all attempts to allocate them 
to certain chronological periods of Indian 
history. In the case of the last instance 
alone we stand upon the terra firma of known 
Indian history. All these instances embrac- 
ing a long range extending from the pre- 
historic days of Rama to the historio age 
of Asoka, clearly point out that the high 
ideals of non-annexation were not always 
observed by the ancient Hindus. The law 
and ideal occasionally violated under the 
pressure of circumstances or personal pre- 
dilections. Yet it is certain that the legal 
doctrine was persistently advocated by all 
law-givers, jurists and jurisconsults up to 
even as lateas the 9th century, A. D when 
the Rajputs in their conquering expeditions, 
were acting contrary to the ancient doctrine 


in dethroning the lawful rulers and establish- - 
the length - 


ing new dyuasties throughout 
and breadth of the country 


It is, therefore, certain that with all the . 


vicissitudes engendered: by passions and 
personal predilections, the high ideals of 
non-annexation remained the bed rock of 
political creeds for ages together. 


SANKSHIPT RAMAYANA, 


(By Pr. K. Rama PISHABATI, MA.) 


Having killed him, the long armed 
(Ram) burned bim. And he (the 
| latter) went to heaven (53). 
- Note here the epithet ‘long-armed.’ To 
realise the appropriateness of this epithet 
ewe must bear in mind that Kabandha had 
—he Jongest arms and him it was that Sri 
ama killed If Kabandha was long armed 
—ri Rama was much more so. We may 
muse here for a while and examine the 
-eories of Valmiki as to the life here after. 
— can be gathered from the statements 
Ssitered abcut in the Ramayana it seeme 
Sate clear that Valmiki was a firm believer 


in some sort of life here after. This life 
the result though it is of the actions done 
while on earth is yet brought within the 
pale of its enjoyments only if the funeral 
ceremonies are properly conducted. As we 
have seen the two great ceremonies of the 
funeral service are the burning of the 
dead body and the giving of the oblation 
water. So long as these two services are 
not performed the soul of the departed will 
have to be hovering about in these regions. 
It was this conception that makes Sri 
Rama perform such services to his friends, 
When these ceremonies are ‘properly On" 
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ducted the soul reaches heaven and hence 
we find narrated in the next verse how 
Kabandha’s soul reached ita last resting 
place and how from there it gave 
outof his natural goodness guidance and 
advice to Sri Rama. 


And he from the ethoreal regions 
spoke to Raghava thus: Go thou to 
the virtuous and the hospitable 
mendicant Sabari (54 ) 

This Sabari is a lady born of low people. 
Herself very virtuous, she devoted herself 
to the service of the virtuous; but because 
she was of very low birth she could not 
render any active service. She made herself 
useful to the revered dwellers of the forest, 
by sweeping the paths and the dwellings, 
washing the vessels etc. In other words 
she played the part of the lowest menial 
and she did this for mere love’s sake. Such 
species of work we seldom hear and such 
slone is the noblest kind of work. Well it 
was 10 8000 8 lady as this that Sri Rama 
wes directed. He knew her well enough 
and yet he did not disdain the prospect 
of seeking her help and this is very important. 
Living as we do under the trammels of the 
caste system we should naturally expect 
that Sri Rama, belonging to the proudest 
caste on earth, Kshatriya, would not 
have gone toher. This act of Sri Rama 
can be interpreted only in one way and 
that ison the supposition that the fetters 
of the caste system was then very flexible. 
Nobility of life and strict adherence to one’s 
duty entitled a man tothe highest respect 
from every one and hence we find Sri Rama 
at Sabari's poor but pure abode, Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha and the noblest Aryat 
In other words this fact is highly important 
from the point of view of the evolution of 
caste system. 

He, the destroyer of enemies, the 
worthy Rama went to Sabari and 
the son of Dasaratha was well 
honoured by Sabari (55.) 

Here note the words used. They are to 
some extent repeated. In the first half we 
are told tbat Sri Rama goes to Sabari. 
Here he has two epitheta tackled on to him. 
The significance of these consists in the 
emphasis that 18 laid on the dangerous 
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nature of the way leading to the abode, In 
the second half the epithet used is 
‘ Dasaratha’s gon.’ As we have pointed out 

above, this is used to bring the extreme 

contrast between Sabari’s and Sri Rama’s 

position. This the son of the Imperial over- 

lord of all India, Sri Rama is now the guest 

of this humble lady. This adds s tinge of 

colour to Sri Rama's character. The 

one characteristic that stands out prominent 

here is his great humility and modesty, 

Now the poet takes us to Sri Rama’s meeting 

of Hanuman, a meeting which forms a 

turning point in the career of his fortunes. 

In other words this forms the precursor of 

his alliance with Sugriva, ie, we enter.the . 
Kiskindha Kanda. 

On the banks of the Pampa, (Rama) . 
fortunately came across the monkey 
Hanuman and through his words 
he reached Sugriva (56.) 


This encounter, as it afterwards turned 
cut was indeed very fortunate and the word 
Sha’ points to the prospective success of 
both for Sugriva and Sri Rama. We know 
the stoy well enough of the meeting of Sri 
Rama and Hanuman, the most heroic figures 
of the Ramayana. The word monkey is used 
significantly as showing the openness on the 
part of Hanuman as compared with the 
double dealing of Ravana. I need not here 
dilate on how Hanuman convinced Rama 
and how the latter yielded to his request. 

It is an interesting question who these 
monkey  *vanaras' are. This word is 
generally translated as ‘monkeys’. We 
need scarcely say they are not the monkeys 
that we know and see sround us. These 
must have been men, rational men like us, 
and much greater both physically and 
mentally who they are and why they are 
called *vanaras' are questions very in- 
teresting to the students of the Ramayana. * 
Though much critical ingenuity has been 
expended on this topic nothing substantial 
has come out of it, not even the semblance 
ofa well reasoned theory. It isa knotty 
problem and we shall not waste our time in 
laying out vague and unsubstantiated theories. 
We shall here only once more emphasize 
the view that the vanaras are not mere 


‘brutes. They are rational beings! “The 
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question centres round this fact, under what 
category of the ethnographist’s classifica- 
tion should we bring them? We know they 
make much of complexion and the cast of 
the face. We are told that sugriva takes a 
prfde in his golden colour. This is yellow 
colour. Well, does this mean that the 
vanaras are mongolinas? The cast of their 
face also gives some colour to this view. If 
they are Mongoliaüs they are not of native 
stock. hey are omigrants, only they came 
earlier than some of the Aryans and that 
is why we find them mentioned in the south 
of India. Now the question is why they 
are called ‘vanaras.’ ‘This word means 
|. for? men’. This naturally implies a question 
which we koow is the result of a doubt. 
When the fair looking and handsome Aryans 
came: into contact with these people, they 
were surprised to find such difference 
in their physical. features, their, social 
customs and manners. They remarked 
in contempt ‘Are they men or beasts.’ It 
is perhaps from this contemptuous remark, 
that these people earned their name, a. 
name which was handed down by tradition., 
This is. the view that we are inclined to take. 
But even here their tail defies usas it did 
Ravan and his mighty host. We shall for 
the present leave this topic and proceed.. 
And the strong-armed Rama told unto 
Sugriva his \story) everything from 
the beginning, as it happeaed and, 
especially of Sita (57), 
In this verse we are told that Sri Rama is 
arrating his story, to a.complete straager, 
who has nothing in common with him for 
the two are not even of the samo» race, t^ a 
stranger who is living in secret aad in 
hiding. Is Sri Rama justified to take this 
step to reveal himself and his fortunes to 
an unknown min? Some-of us may be 
inclined to charge Sri Rama with a certain 
want of foresight. Ravana himself and his 
host of ‘miserables’ are, he 
known, capable of anything, Still Sri Rama 
trusts the words of a stranger and divulges 


himself wholly and completely to another. 
How are we to explain this ? 
The case 18 
Wn the first pie 
Df any perception 
७३00. 19 


after ali not so bad as it looks, 
lace it is not difficult for a man 


the mirror of the mind and the 


. act otherwise. 


himself has. 


to know one’s mind. The. 
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careful observer is very seldom at fault in 
his choice. By simply looking at a person, 
one call tell whether he is good or bad, 
what his capacities are. Here then Sri 
Rama has only exercised his usual keenness 
of observation. Secondly he was not afraid 
of any trap. He knew the  Raksasas and 
their tribes too well not to know at first 
glance. Again he also knew well enough 
himself and his strength. If the smiling 
and friendly exterior hides a false heart, 
he knows he is strong enough to take law 
into his own hands and to see that his foul 
mind does not work mischief and make 
profit of his ill-gotten knowledge. He was 
fully prepared for any emergency and it is 
quite in keeping with this view that the 
poet has used the word ‘ Mahabala.’. 
Again he is directed thither by the (thirdly) 
virtuous Sabari and hence be need not fear 
any trap. Again it is common etiquette 
and absolutely necessary that when two. 
parties are going to act in concert they, 
must know each other very well and before. 
Sri Rama could expect to know Sugriva, it 
is only gentlemanly to tell him something, 
of himself and hence we find Sri Rama 
acting as we have seen him. Again, from 
the point of view of the art of poetry and 
tho artist, Sri Rama could not be made to 
As itis, the action is beauti- 
ful in that this makes the poem very realistic. . 
Sri Ram: sinking in the ocean of sorrow is 
now catchiag at a straw and he caunot be 
expected to consider the pros and cons of 
the matter tle hears from Hanuman that, 
Sugriva can help him and like every other. 
human being he rushes to him for help. 
This is very natural. This view is tenable 
when we also remember that some time. 
hence Sri Rama unjustly accuses Sugyiva 
of perrfidy. i 
Thus we find that there is nothing 
unnatural or incompatible in the attitude 
that Sri Rama now takes up towards Sugriva- 
He lays bare bis whole story and Sugriva 
nobly responds to it He can very wel 
sympathize with Sri Rama for he is. in the. 
very same boat with him. Both are exiles 
for an unjust cause; both have lost their 
kingdom and its attendant pleasures, An ly 
both have lost their beloved wives. Naturally. 
enough both ean heartily and wholly 
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{bing else. 


SANKSHIPT RAMAYANA. 


sympathigs with each other and so they 
enter into an, alliance. 

And Bugriva the monkey having heard 
‘the whole (story of Hama) gladly 
made alliance with Rama in the 
presence of fire. (58) 


Note the last phrase of the verse. 11169 
have for their witness the fire, the God 
of fire, and we know that the Aryans were 
to begin with the fire-woshippers, fire as con- 
ceived to be representing the sun. The 
importance that was attached to it in those 
primitive days is kept up even to-day. 
The Dravidians, or the aboriginal popu- 
lation, worshipped on the other hand the 
Goddess Earth, č. e. Mother Earth. These 
are interesting facts and are helpful in 
the determination of the Primitive Aryan’s 
“house, Because they are fire and sun 
Worshippers, the Aryans are supposed to 
"have come from a cold place, where life is 
Impossible without the active help of these 
two. This is one turn in the wheel which 
was the Aryan home to the Arctic shores. 
Because no where else Earth is more 
bountiful than in India, the Dravidians are 
supposed to be the aboriginal population 
of India. Of course this nature’s bounty 

: has been the ono cause of India’s indolence 
and easy going life, and hence her degene- 
ration. 

But to return to our point. Sri Rama 
and Sugriva allied themselves in the presence 
of fire that is with the deity presiding in 

-fire as their witness. To make such an 
-oath binding on Sugriva also, it is 
necessary that he too should be a fire 
worshipper. In other words, he must have 
the same form of worship as Sri Rama’s 
andthe same Gods. That is more or less 
saying that both of them must be Aryas. 
But if we ticle to the view that we have 
- put forth above, then the Vanaras, to account 
‘for this, must have been greatly influenced 
- by the Aryan Civilization so much as to make 


. them borrow from them their religion and . 


Gods. Whatever that may be, the distinc- 
i tion between the Aryans and the Vanaras 
* did. not, atleast at the stage at which we 
«meet them, lie in religion but in some- 
This fact also, if duly cousi- 


199 - 


dered, will throw some light on the solution 
ofthe problem as to who these Vanaras 
We are however, inclined to think, that 


816, 
this distinction lay in racial and social 
difference. 

In interpreting this verse the commen- 
tator unnecessarily makes (out) some 


unhappy suggestions, all tending 10 empha- 
size the one fact that Sri Rama was a 
divine being. lf we accept this interpretation 
that would be more or less killing tlie noble 
character of Sugriva. His view runs thus: 
In the last verse there is the phrase "Sita 
yatcha visesatah" “and especially that of 
Sita”. This he understands as meaning that 
Sri Rama desired his help in getting her back. 
With this in view, he connects the word 
“ pritah " with ‘ parutva ° in the verse we are 
now considering and then says Sugriva 
was glad to hear Sri Rama’s story because he 
could through his help win back his kingdom. 
Thus the commentator makes him mean and 
worldly. The story of Sri Rama is such that 
it will draw tears even from beasts and even 
supposing that Sugriva was a veritable mon- 
key —the monkey as we have them—even then 
to charge him with so much of selfishness is 
outrageous. Surely that was no time for 
gladness and Sugriva, I should think‘ must 
like other human beings have grieved over 
Sri Rama’s sufferings. Even apart from 
these considerations, the structure of the 
sentence is such that the commentator is not 
justified in dragging this word “ Prita” from 
its original place to some other. As it stands 
and nature demands this word must go with 
* chakara'—the main predicate of the sentence. 
He is glad because he has got a companion in 
sorrow and so far as we have gone we are 
justified by this to understand that they have 
sworn eternal friendship—a friendship built 
upon mutual sympathy for similar wrongs. 
Hence in this. verse we have simply to nnder- 
stand that they have become sworn firiends 
and in this, as is natural, Sugriva was very 
well pleased. - 

Besides itg naturalness, interpurtation has a 
retrospective effect. In the last pada of the 
last verse the plain meaning is that Sri Rama 
also told him of the kidnapping of Sita Devi 
by the cruel Ravana. We cannot suppose 
that he here made a request that Bugriva 
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must find her out. Sri Rama was perhaps 
under the impression that Ravana might have 
hid her in some nook orcorner of Dandakara- 
nya. Sugriva and his followers living thus 
in hiding in the forest might accidently have 
seen her and in that case he might tell bim 
something of her whereabouts. In telling 
Sugriva of his misfortunes, Sri Rama’s only 
object was simply to enlist his sympathy and 
thns gain bis confidence. Sugriva was glad 
he had got a friend sailing in the same boat 
with him, a friend who could heartily sympa- 
thize with bim. Then they vowed eternal 
friendship, and only after this do they begin 
to think whether any thing could be done for 
each other. 

The same view becomes further supported 
jn the next verse where Sugriva gives Sri 
Rama a brief sketch of his career. Without 
knowing anything of Sugriva. Sri Rama could 
not be supposed to ask for his help. Thus 
then Sri Kama tells in his woe the story of 
his sufferings. Sugriva forgetting his own 
sympathize with him and charmed with bis 
cporness and n bility offers eternal friendship. 
Like ‘any other suffering mortal Sri Hama 
willingly accepts it, and their friendship is 

- solemnised in the presence of the hcly fire. 
The events follow one another naturally 
enough though quickly, and the whole thing 
bas got tbat beautiful realistic touch. Not to 
lag behind Sri Rama, his friend, in nobility 
and openness would be the next aim of 
Sugriva and hence he lays forth to him the 

- jncidents of his unfortunate life. 

And then in full was narrated with 
loving sorrow by the king of monkeys 
for the sake of Rama the cause of 
her enmity. 

Here note the phrase प्रणयात दुःयितेमचा 
This is capable of different interpretations. 
- Pranaya can the taken as the cause of his 
sorrow or it may be taken as tbe motif of his 
narration. Again why is he sorry? Is it 
for himself and his own miserable fight, or is 
he gorry for Sri Rama? lt may be taken any 
wav, but ] would prefer this interpretation. 
Supriva was sorry both for himself end Sri 
Hama. The story of Sri Rama was pathetic 

enough and thus realizing his own miserable 
state made him sorry. This view is better in 
as muob as the element of self does not stand 
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out so prominent, while his own state is 
brought out rather suggestively. The word 
* Pranaya" we take aa referring to the cause 
of narration. This word means love or affec- 
tion. Sugriva begins his story because he 
entertains for Sri Rama a genuine feeling of 
affection, for are they not brothers in sorrow? 
Tbis view favours the position we have taken 
at the beginning. 

Here it is simply said that Sugriva told 
Sri Rama every thing, but the poet dces not 
give us even the elements of the story. That 
this is a synopsis is no excuse for the 
omission, for everywhere else the poet gives 
us the elements. This omission can be ex- 
plained only on the supposition that tbis 
story has no organic connection with tbe story 
of Sri Rama. kc 

Well, the story narrated by Sugriva was 
patbetic and so far as we cau feel our way 
Sugriva has been most unjus:ly treated. The 
fault committed by bim, if at all it can be 
called a fault, is excusable in us much as he 
bad done as he was told till the very last, 
and secondly such a fault no human can ever. 
avoid. If this is a fault then the action of 
Laksmana in leaving Sita levi to herself 
and tbat in spite of S-i Rama's orders to the 
contrary was a crime. Here was the most 
unjust treatment for little or no crime and 
the righteously indignant Sri Kama vowes 
revenge and death. He is only a human 
being and here he only acts as such. If he 
had not acted in the way he did he is nota 
man, though that may in the eyes of some 
will become a divine being Bali had no 
excuse to plead for a better treatment. He 
surely deserves the doom that our hero now 
prepares for him. 

And then was vowed by Rama the 
death of Bali. 


Here we find explicit mention of Sri Rama’s 
vow and this clearly shows that their alliance 
was to be anactive one. And since it is the 
bounden duty of friends to work for the well- 
being of one another Sri Rama as the firm 
friend of Sugriva takes on himself the duty 
of righting him. We cannot suppose: that 
these two noble heroes were at this time bar- 
gaining for their mutual services: 
monstrous to think Jike that and we pangot 
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coepi that view. Sri Rama promises to do 
what he can and Sugriva also does the same. 
" But yet Sugriva was anxious, such was the 
| sitrength of Bali. The anxiety he manifests 
pies not so much for his own sake as for that 
of Sri Rama. Sugriva knew full well that un- 
}less he was renistated he could do absolutely 


nothing to advance Sri Rama’s interests. 
It was this more than'any thing else that 
drove him to describe Bali and his powers 
so minutely to Sri Rama. it was intended 
to check Sri Rama’s over-confidence and 
to warn him of the worth of his foe with 
this in view he proceeds. 


THE FLUTE-PLAYER. 


I 


LIFE A SACRAMENT, 


(By PnrNorPAL Caampatt, M. A.) 


Activity is no virtue—it is life. No one 

can do without breathing and every breath 
involves activity. The very idea of in- 
activity cannot be entertained without the 
activity of the intellectual organism. 
We act to live. 
À This may evidently sound a poor explana: 
tion of the necessity to act. The Sanyasi goes 
out a begging and considers that to be 
the “highest point of activity necessary 
from him. 


To Krishna the meaning of life is not 
so narrow. Man on the physical plane 
breathes, eats, drinks, wears and puts off 
clothes. The air he draws in isa common 
possession of all that live. Tbe water he 
uses, comes from a well or a spring of 
which a whole creation is master. He 

exhausts nothing but contaminates a great 
deal of material substances. Shall he do 
nothing to purify by distillation, by the 
performance of havana or by similar other 
‘methods what he has by the very act of 
^ living rendered impure. Between living souls 
and dumb creation there is an esoteric ‘sort 
of relationship. The lifeless forces of nature 
that act and react on living creatures are by 


some covert divinity linked to living beiugs. 
By propitiating them we propitiate our- 
selves. Inthe enjoyment of the bounteous 
boons of Providence we eat out of acommon 
fund. We cannot shut in air in our own 
rooms. The food we eat is produced in 
fields or is derived from sources that we 
can not ‘make exclusively our own. The 
rat and rabit taste the harvest before it 
is ripe for the scythe of man. 


How ungrateful of us not to appreciate 
the favours of these divinities—an apprecia- 
tion which will recoil with a’ hundredfold 
abundance on ourselves. A thief alone will 
eat of the substance of gods and offer them 
nothing in return to please them. To the 
righteous, life is a sacrament. “They pers 
form yajnas to minister freely to the 
wants of gods lest the latter withold from 
us their blessings. 

* Man does not live on bread alone, is an 
old saying. : We subsist on thought. 
We feed spiritually on culture. The whole 
hnmanity endeavours: to keep its civilization 
progressing, . whereby an individual can 
pass his: days decently. The heritage of 
our ancestors helps us to a happy and 
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beatific mode of life, and to preserve that 
beritage the whole living generation has to 
put forth its joint efforts. The improve- 
ments we make in it shall be the measure 
of how far we deserve that heritage. 

‘All living beings are to some extent 
social. Of them, man, as standing at the 
head of sentient creation, carries the palm 
in sociality. Of all red letter days of human 
history that day will be the most auspici- 
ously memorable, whea the whole human 
race living on both sides of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific will have buried their 
differences of creed and caste and colour, and 
with one will, will strive towards the common 
felicity of all Tbe idea has begun to flit 
before the minds of politicians, and the 
foundations of a Council of Man have been 
proposed to be laid in the League of 
Nations. 

Till that consummation is reached, man- 
kind are divided into nationalities and the 
obligations of individuals are to the nations 
of which they are members. The borders 
of a conntry are the borders of the usefulness 
of its citizens. The rights of its population 
are hemmed within its natural or artificial 
walls. However & sage may dissociate 
himself from a particular clime or country 
and profess sympathies of a cosmopolitan 
character, the stamp of the land in which 
he was born attaches -indelibly to his 
forehead, so that where Indians are refused 
admittance a Tagore must, as in duty bound, 
detest to set bis foot. From a population to 

hich Indian has all along been a depot 

[00०09 a Gokhale can expect no better 
ji than that of a coolie king. And what 

ould be more human on the part of a 
Gandhi than to lay down the barrister's 
gown for the rug of a labourer, so that 
the destiny of India may by his labours 
be elevated: 

- The further we detach ourselves from 
Indis, the more closely does our honour 
geem to be bound up with that of Indians, 
and it is to.retrieve our own honour that 
earnest efforts for the redemption of India's 
honour are due from us. 

. Lhe lawful food of. the Arya is Yajna- 
shishth.. What remains: after the gratifi- 


cation of thirty-three crore divinities, & rough 
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number: representing in approximate totality 


the total population of India, falls to him - 


to eat. In pursuance of this ancient prac- 
tice did the Arya Pandit Malavi, when a 
line was drawn between Brabmans and 


non-Brabmans in the Imperial Council and . 


their contentions shown to be the obstacle 
in the way of granting home-rule, hold the 
brief for his Brahman community and declare 
that Brahmans would rest content, if the 
non-Brahmans were granted Swarajya first 
and the Brahmanas made to beg the boon 
from their hands. 


THe BIRTH OF THE SPIRIT. 


The gospel preached in the last section, . 


has, says Krishna, been preached by him 
to princes and potentates over and over 
again before even he desconded to the 
present plane of existence. Arjuna under- 
stands not the meaning of existence and 
Krishana has to explain that by existence, 
he means the existence of the spirit. His 
birth is not the birth of the body that 


encloses bim. It is tho awakening to life. 


of that which he is. 

The poetry of Gita is mystic. 
person singular which 
often with reference to himself, includes in 
reality all persons and numbers. Tbe ego 
of Gita is altruistic ego, the common spirit 
that breathes in man. 

There are in the world principles at work 
that tend to lower the dignity of this ego. 
Shastras calls these Adharma. As contrasted 
with them are the forces of Dharma whose 
tendency it is to keep the level of the 
spirit up. Humanity cannot be disgraced 
beyond a certain limit. When the forces 
of the devil have so strengthened themselves 
as to threaten the very life of the God, the 
latter shakes off its slough. It hisses, it cries 
it dasbes, it issues forth. 
of the  man-spirit— Krishna. How this 
event takes place, how does the, prince of 

the dark chamber look into light, is au 
enigma. History finds causes for accomp: 
lished facts. It quaffs not the forces s 


The first 


they contribute to events, _ Divine verily 


is the birth of a Krishna, divino. verily 
are his workings. Christ in God-born:. 
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Krishna uses .80 . 


That ig the birth. 


. A master soul imbues into others the 
energy that has found its dawn in him. 
THe gathers a large congregation. Mes 
j cannot but worsbip this man. 
To a disintegrated society, he gives & 

) new organisation. His division of offices 
; ttakes into account, with their latent capa- 
icities, the present activities of individuals. 

In his plan there is no place for inherited 

differences, for by these the potentialities 

of manhood are clogged. He gives equal 
scope to all. With him titles are watch- 
words of work. A Brahmana labouring as 

8 Sudra is to him a misnomer—an oxymoron. 

How irreconcilable these self-contradic- 
tions? Liberty takes its birth in a jail. 

Light peeps into the mind of Dayananda 

when it is pitch dark. Hardest thrown 

bounds back hardest. Of a submerged 
. society those that are drowned deepest form 
the-strongest sheet-anchor. 

The stunted possibilities of a nation the 
excellences it once showed and which by 
lack of opportunities have become clogged 
and are impatient of restraint, assert them- 
selves with redoubted force in the character 
~ of an individual. Without so muchas a 

training in the military schools of the day 
aShivaji raises just under the eyes of the 
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Moguls, an ideal Hindoo army, Neither . 
vengeance nor-malice was the seed of the’. 
Maharatta’s monarchy. He disgraced’ not , 
a single copy of the Koran. He demolished : 
act a single mosqne. The honour of women 
was safe under him. The peasants could 
aow and reap freely. His soldiers with the 
discipline that marked them werea wonder 
of the age. From a population accustomed 
to servility and sloth, rose intelligent clerks, 
shrewd priests and wonder-working warriors 
who ia the simplicity of their attire and 
8 paucity of military weapons, broke to the 
dust, the pride of the gorgeously accontred 
Mogul. T 

The illiterate prophet chanted into the 
ears of sand the verses of hia revealed 
valour, and converted every grain of it 
into a redoubted champion who carried the: 
flag of his creed to the farthest limita 
of Iberia. 


In the heart of every individual, as of 
every society, breathes a Krishna. It is he 
that bas forgotten himself, and is laid 
low. A kick, a jerk may awaken him, 
and then he will over-ride difficulties, 
smash all obstacles, walk forth, and with 
strides reach his inherent glory. : 


PSYCHOLOGY OF OPPRESSION. 


ed (By Mr. K. KRISHNAMA Cnanya, B A, L. T., M. R. A. S.) 


A society whose members have no com- 
mon object does not exist as such. In the 
most primitive societies the common object 
is generally protection from a common dan- 
ger. When the members of a society group 
themselves together for a common purpose, 

^ the moral effect of it gradually leads them to 


realise the fundamental unity of the society. 


This realisation does, in its turn, lead them 
to what are recognised as the nobler qualities 


of man demanding of him a sacrifice of that 
which he holds dear to him, for the common 
good of the society. Tbus man comes to a 
stage where he willingly subordinates his 
personal interests to those of his society, At . 
this stage. he may even go to the length of ' 
entrusting the safety of the society to a 
particular class who may be found ale s 
24 


: qualified for the responsibility, with absolu 


powers as to the necessary soureme of action - 
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a llin the bestinterests of the society. If it be 
the will of this class that every member 
should go forth to fight a common enemy of 
the society, the individual members havo no 
option in the matter. The sacrifice demanded 
of them is Offered with a willing heart. The 
moral effect of the sacrifice is far reaching, 
both on those that demand it, and on those 
that offer it. They are both prompted by the 
highest motive, the common good of the 
society: í ý 
When the members of a society realise 
that the common danger is no longer of 
frequent occurrence, they naturally relax 
their rigour of vigilance, and turn their 
attention to the internal affairs, entrusting 
the safety of the whole society into the hands 
०18 select few. Thus there is an inevitable 
division of labour among its members, 
those that are responsible for tbe safety of 
the society from external dangers, and those 
that are responsible for the ordered progress 
of the society from within. There is now on 
either side an understanding that each exists 
forthe other, and that both exist for the 
society. The sacrifices demanded of either 
party are voluntary, and are therefore based 
upon the highest ethical principles “Oppres- 
sion” as such has no place in such a society, 
gince it is not as yet realised. Oppression 
involves and implies a consciousness on the 
part of the sacrificer that his sacrifice is 
under pressure and with an unwilling 
‘eart, lt isthe result of the sense of one’s 
wn weakness in the presence of the one who 
emands the sacrifice. But the latter may or 
ay not be conscious of his so-called powerfu- 
bes over the former. In order that oppress- 
ion may be realised as such, the only requisite 
factor is the unwillingness of the sacrifice 
demanded. The sense of one's own weakness, 
and the cohsequent feeling of dejection or 
diagust in the presence of the oppressor, may 
after all bé traceable to imaginary causes 
that cannot bé substantiated by a, reference 
to facts.. Even Peu thero is oppression 
‘ised by ifs so-called victim. 
र pp fesbion becomes real and hence 
móre dangerous, when there is its positive 
"Haation on ‘both sides; that is, when those 
realist ifice are conscious that 


= hat demand the sacri 
=heir 


emand is unjust and unjutifiable, 
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and when those that offer it are also conscioug 
that the demand is uujust and unwarranted 
by facts, but that the sacrifice cannot but be 
inde under pressure. In this case, the 
oppressor is generally prompted by a motive 
whose moral value cannot be maintained. [t 
may be that he is conscious of his own 
weakness or secret guilt, and thereby scents 
some danger to himself from an indiscreet 
action of those whom he oppresses, so that he 
takes care that the action might not be 
committed at all, and the apprehended danger 
might thus be warded off before it can be 
actually born. The indiscreet action of the 
oppressed may or may not be realised as such 
by the oppressed themselves In the former 
case, there must be somethiag really wrong 
with the oppressor, and the wrong must have 
been realised as such by both the sides; but 
in the latter case, the wrong of the oppressor 
might be known only to himself. But then he 
must have been in the constant apprehension 
that it might one day be known to the oppre- 
ssed to his own mortification, and that it must 
therefore be screened, by hook or crook. The 
moral value of the sacrifice demauded under 
such circumstances must necessarily be such 
as to undermine the friendly relations between 
the oppressor and the oppressed ‘That is to 
say, its value must be totally immoral. When 
a society reaches such a stage, the days of 
its oppressor are numbered. ge can no longer 
count for his support upon such dangerously 
negative moral assets. He will find his power 
or influence rotten to the core, and meet his 
destined damnation, before long. What holds 
good for an individual oppressor, must hold 
good for a band or 8 society of oppressors. 

The character of an oppressionis determined 
by the relations that exist between the oppre- 
ssor and the oppressed. It may therefore be 
either political, religious, social, economic, or 
what not, according as the relations are those 
of the ruler and the ruled, the preacher and 
the preached, and so on. 

It is innate in the nature of man that 
anything practised by him- for a considerable 
time leaves its impression on him. lt may be 
that he grows more'and more pleased with it 
or that he gradually begins to hate it more 
and more. When he finds that some action is 
for his own good, his aspiration is kindled and 
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makes him stick up to it, in season and out of 
season ; or when he finds that its value is lost 
upon bim, or that it is positively baneful to 
him, he tries to give it up at the earliest 
opportunity. Whether a thing is for one’s own 
good or bad is determined by reference to 
one's own standard of judgment. And it may 
happen that an individual's standard of 


judgment may not in toto agree with that of. 


the society of which he is a member. As long 
88 the standards completely agree there is no 
friction between the member and the society. 
But this isa case of the Ideal which may 
never be compressed within the narrow 
compass of the practical. The total good of a 
Society can very rarely be the good of every 
member thereof. This is especially the case 
in sufficiently large societies. There must be 
at least a few to whom what is for the 
society’s good may be positively harmful. If, 
under such circumstances, the affected few 
subordinate their personal interests to those 
oftheir society, and meekly submit to the 
dietates of the society which are positively 
barmful to themselves, tbere may.still be 
oppression realised, but silently. Very few 
men have, however, reached such a stage of 
self-reform. It happens therefore that. there 
are generally in every society those who go 
by tbe name of “the discontented ", who 
always brood upon tue so-called injuries 
which, they believe, their society has inflicted 
upon them, and who are thereby on the look 
out for an opportunity to retaliate. 

If the oppressor really demands sacrifices 
in the name of the society from the members 


. thereof, it is his first duty to enquire into the 


grievances of the discontented, and to try to 
remove the very sources of the discontent, 
before.the demanded sacrifice is forced into 
action. But this is rarely done, since this 
piece of work always happens to be a stumb- 
ling block, whose real value is generally lost 
sight of. by both the parties. The oppressed 


- never fail to exaggerate it, while the oppres- 
-Bor minimises it, and sees it insignificant. Or, 
.evenif by. a strange. chance the oppressor 


realises its magnitude at all, he is never too 


_late to explain it away, or to read into ita 


value quite foreign to it. Thus by omitting tc 
do a small but timely action, or by an unusual 
and undue attention to a really innocent act- 
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ion ofa member or a few members of the 
society who are dubbed as "discontented", an 
oppressor may court danger to himself and 
to the society. He may be tempted to organise 
serious counter actions to meet what is after 
allan innocent action. A very insignificant 
individual may thus be brought into promin- 
ence, as a power in himself. And it may even 
happen tbat there are many members who, 
for the mere pleasure of it, lend their support 
to the insignificant oppressed, and thus what 
can be averted by timely discretion might 
easily be converted into a real danger to the 
society. There may then be some powerful 
ranks of opposing forces drawn up on either 
side, and a regular war declared, with serious 
conflicts here and there. Success or failure of 
a party is finally determined by the moral 
force it can command, apart from the physi- 
cal force it can organise in the battle fields. 
The morally strong is certain to win the 
cause in the long run, even if it has to meat 
with temporary defeats, owing to its weak 
physical force; and it is equally certain that 
the morally weak will be vanquished in the 


- long run, even if it be favoured with tempé- 


rary successes, because of its strong physical 
force. lf an oppressor desires to continue ds 
such, it is in his own interest that he should 
count upon the moral value of his methods 
of oppression. But then an oppression as such 
cannot exist. If it is morally justifiable ; be- 
cause, if it has a positive moral value at all, 
the oppressed cannot but recognise it as such; 
andthe moment the oppressed realise the 
positive moral value, it ceases to be ‘an 
oppression, since the oppressed are then 
prepared to court.it willingly. With the ady- 
ent of the question of willingness, the quést- 
ion of oppression vanishes cadi 
Non-recognition of the moral values of the 
methods of oppression on the part of the 
oppressor may be out of real ignorance, or 
out of pretended ignorance, or out of an 
exaggerated importance of the methoda of 
oppression, or even out of a positive studied 
contempt for such values—a contempt based 
upon an animal like selfishness of the 
oppressor. The last is the most heinous of 
a E and invariably speaks of the moral 
bankruptcy of the oppressor. With the moral 
bankruptcy of the oppressor, the moral assets 
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of the oppressed are in direct variation. What 
is therefore au apparent success of tho 
oppressor is in reality the success of the 
oppressed. But the positive fruits thereof 
may not be realised at the very moment; 
they are sure to appear in their own time, 
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to the mortification of the oppressor. 

The history of any country, at any rate 
of our own country, furnishes fruitful 
illustrations of several kinds of oppression, 
which may be profitably consulted by 
those who care to think on them. 


UNDER THE MIOROSCOPE. 


THE INDIAN Year Boox, 1920. 


(By a Journalist.) 


Epictetus says that the cattle in a market 
think the people foolish who trouble about 
many things, when only food and drink is 
wanted. In so far ss men abandon spheres 
of useful and bonourable activity in order 
„that they may secure a meretricious embellis- 
hment, a bubble reputation or a term of more 
or less doubtful authority, the caustic 
comment of Epictetus is not altogether wide 
ef the mark. Few there are, among our 
I outhful enthusiasts, who toiling up the 

„heights of patriotic endeavour, pause and 
consider the milestones passed. by their 
‘country in its progress towards moral aud 
material well being. Few things aro more 
‘curious than to contrast’ our present assets 
and liabilities.as citizens of no mean country 
with the balance sheet which we struck a 
.year,ago. Yet no spectacle is more common 
than the spectacle of many -estimable 
,publicists failing to take stock of the 
‘progress achieved in a twelve month of high 
„endeavour and -:constantly pulling a long 
face because the government is intensively 
;enamoured of the. policy of Feetina lente in 
‘consonance with. . the distinctive British 


be said to be justified of all her children 
in the face of an admirable repertory of 
facts, figures and economic: data concern. 
ing India provided by Sir Stanley Reed 
every year in The Indéan Year Book for the 
last: seven years. 

In issuing the volume for the current 
year, the editor has endeavoured to achieve 
a valid and obdurate supremacy by studied 
concinnity ^ of presentation and by 
scrupulous avoidance of Hx Parte judg: 
ment on unsavoury topics regarding which 
the widest diversity of opinion prevails 
in the country. Every section in the volume 
before us bears the evidence of extensive 
knowledge and laborious research. The plan 
is judicious and the execution admirable, 
the fine editorial sagacity securing for. all 
its departments a cumulative effect of 
remarkable assonance and dignity. Where 80 
much is commendable, selection is difficult. 
Sir Stanley surveys a bewildering variety of. 
topics in a style so temperate . tbat- -even. 
when we cannot agree with his findings we 
can have nothing but unqualified admiration 
for the sympathetic tone which runs like :a 


‘trait, felicitously described by Bagebot as thread of gold through . the whole. 
“animated moderation" Ignarance can hardly performance. sh; Tes 
E Y | 16 Key no PNG 
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RESURREOTED, 


(By Meredith Starr.) 


I sm come up from the grave, 
Where the hideous larvae rave, 

Where the worm its revel holds, 
While the anxious soul beholds. 


' I was alive, L did not die, 
म When they closed each glassy eye, 
When they bore me to the bier, 
{ could feel and think and bear. 


“When the mourners went away, 
And the earth above me lay, 
_ Helpless in my coffin, I, 
‘Only wished that | could die. 


"But with his spiritual sight, — 
A Man of God beheld: my plight ; 


And when the dark had fallen, he 
Opened the grave and set me free. 


He breathed upon me with his breath, 
And I no longer wished for death, 
Free from fear and free from pain, 
I could breathe and move again. 


O blessed sense of light and love ! 
For I could breathe again and move. 
The Dark enchanter’s spell had gone ; 
The grave lay in oblivion. 


In to the starlit night we went, 
That man of God and I, intent 

On incommunicable things —  . | 
And deep divine imaginings. 


THE ARYA SAMAJ, BANGALORE. 


‘Swami Shraddhanandajee proposed and 
wished me to work in the Madras Presidency 
and Mysore Province. [ama Maharashthra 
Brahmin by birth (in my previous ashram) 


‘and; in my Government official capacity 


nok; in the Madras Presidency, Burma 
iei. ier foreign places for more than 12 
6816, Thus I learnt all the languages of this 

(o 3 Presidency and Mysore Province only 
toconverse. I am now here in this Mysore 
Province for the last 8 months.. After I came 
bere picked up -something of reading and 
writing of the vernacular languages (Telugu 
and Canarese) and to a certain extent Tamil 
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I began my humble work of spreading the’ 
Vedic-faith in Mysore province. Unfortunately: 
or through mischance I had to goout of my 
planned path in vain and unnecessarily 
wasted some money and time by trusting an’ 
individual who came asa saint ‘and misled 
me. Knowing he was young and irresponsible . 
and Į had no hold on him, I welcomed him to 
work with me and suffered. It is my own : 
folly. In appeal No. 111, I will narrate brieffy 
about this fact. . F URNA NE 
One of my plans of introducing the Vedic: | 
faith here is to introduce some or as many . 
possible Aryas in these parts by getting them 
some footing or appointments. T had to aee 


‘ou 


D 
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the highest functionaries, who desired the 
spread of the Vedic-faith here, and to mention 


my idea and intention to them. They agreed. 


and suggested that only possible appointments 
that wil suit the Up-Country Aryas are 


teachers’ posts in private High and Middle 


Schools. There are three such High Schools 
and three Middle or Lower Secondary Schools 
here. For this the authorities asked me to get 
them ihe names of hands who would accept 
such posts and help the spread of the faith 
here. Such hands if graduates the better. 
They will be paid from Ra. 50 to. 150 accor- 
ding to their experience and qualifications. If 
ınder graduates (say Intermediate Its. 40 to 

50, If School final or Matric or Entarnce ‘Rs. 

१5 to 40 a month: io’ 

Will the leading and well-wisbing: Samajists 
who wish to see.the faith spread in these parts 
find out such hands and intimate to me the 
names of such Aryas, as would go to these 
parts and settle down here as teachers, with 
their qualifications and ^ experience and 
age &c. ? i pani 

First opportunity will be given in appoin- 
ting such men when hands are needed in any 
institution. If there are proper and deserving 
hands to go in for appointments in Govern- 
ment High Schools and Colleges suitable 
posts may also be secured for them. 

Why 1 have selected Bangalore as Head 
Quarters is because its salubrious climate 

3,000 ft. high. In summer it does not, go 
higher than 95° and in winter 76°. Rain-fall 
about 20 inches. Variety of vegetables, flowers 
and fruits, mangoes especially, in abundance 
and cheap and it is an enjoyable one. No 
local diseases as in Madras. City is improving 
and prospering, with the Cantonment has a 
population of about 200,000. The state much 
encourages Education and institution as 
orphanages .&c. with liberal grants. The 
Syalom o likes very much the Arya Gurukula 


entlemen are almost members of the Samaj. 
m. may join soon 
developed intoa working and they have 


IEEE 
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shown their desire by becoming directors for 
opening a Press to print Vedic works in 
vernaculars contributing much towards the 
proposed orphanage proposing at the same 
time to try a Gurukula for some of their 
children &c. 

There are some private institutions in 
Mysore and,in Bangalore. Ever since l was 
known to the Public here 2 sort of suggestion 
and proposal is being made whether Arya 
Samajists take tbe management oí some of 
these. One is a High School buiit and main- 
tained by a rich merchant at Mysore and the 
other is à High School once managed by Theo- 
sophical Society and now by 8 private body of 
some rich merchants at Bangalore known as 
National High School. The former has about 
150 to 200 students and the latter 6 to 700 
students. The former getsa Government 
grant about 3 to 400 a month and the latter 
about Rs. 150 to 200 a month. If Samajists 
sre prepared to take them up they will be 
handed them over. The former has 8 very 
good: building. of its owa worth „about 
Rs. 35,000 and the latter is located in a 
rented buliding. This I put before the 
Samajists and ask them if they are willing 
to take them up and manage. This helps 
the spread of Vedic-faith in these parts 
is the best opportunity to show the worth 
of the Semajists to take up such institutions 
and work out witha staff of teachers of 
their own faith who would work on moderate 
pay as in Furgusson college of Poona end 
someinD. A. V. College, Lahore (as lam 
told) and impress upon the publie the worth 
of the-Samajists of the Vedic-faith. .Let this 
be Arya Missionary Educational work. Any 
gentleman or any body of gentlemen ors 
Samaj or College or High School party who 
would like to work in this wise may go heré 
and personally learn all about the institutions 
and settle. When Arya teachers ` gettlé 
themgelves here with their families, it^ will 
be a great help to the infant Samaj here'tó 
develop. . pies 

Though it looks a little too early for’ thid 
appeal the business is such that it ET 


require some time for one to consider and tà. 


help the cause. v 
It is proposed to start a printing“ press” td 
print and publish the required vedic works 
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«&c., in vernacular languages on a less or 
1moderate chàrges aud to allot half the profits 
tto the proposed“ orphanage and for this ag 
imany as 13 "respectable gentlemen(some re- 
Itired Government officials and rich merchants) 
|have become directors — including 5 members 
‘(Lam one of them) of the Samaj here—in all 
18 directors. It will be floated for Rs. 20,000, 
Rë. 10 a share every director to take not less 
than 10 ‘shares. Considering the present 
difficulty for workmen some orphans to be 
trained for this work and to make the concern 
léss:costly and profitable. 

‘Twenty gentlemen have come forward to 
build each a room estimated at about Rs. 500 
each to hold not less than three boys in it. 
This is for'the present. One of the gentlemen 
has promised to give a gift of a garden land 
measuring five acres and yielding Rs. 200 
8 year. Three acres of it is a garden and 
open place about two acres to build orpha- 
nage. Thé present market value of the land 
i$ Rs. 5,000 and it is 3 miles off from the City 
and itis within 2 or 8 furlongs from a Rail- 
way Station Railway fare is one anna. The 


Government (the State) will award a liberal ` 
an : one Mr. A. Somanatha Rao, 
Rs: 120 a month is being paid to the Orpha- 


grent for such institutions. A grant of 
nage at Mysore. Monthly grain-dole and 
paisa fund will be started for its maintenance 
aud it is being organised. 

‘Here I have to say 3 or 4 of the directors 
have . stated. that they will become 
samajists as soon as these are developed. Some 
more may follow. In order to create somes sym- 
pathy towards this faith some gentlemen 
proposed to make it a local concern taking 
300 making almost all the rich and leading 
gentlemen to become shareholders and: sym- 
pathisers to these two concerns. Thus I did 
not proposo that the press should be solely 
theeamaj property though it is highly desir- 
able a policy be adopted; but to safeguard 
tlie interest of the Samaj work in the concern 


an i see no difficulty for the Samaj work, - 


ifatany-time from avy cause the share: 
holders may try or do create difficulties seeing 
Samajiste represent minority as it stands now, 
[appeal to’ all samajits to help the 
cause; every samajist-—samajes (as 8 body), 


College ‘and high School Committees’ and. 


008४ institutions: taking as many shares qe 


they can to make the Samaj to represent a good 


number of'shares and voice in the concern. 
If circumstances permit | try to par- 
chase all tae shares to make it a Samaj 
property when desirable. It can easily be’ 
done as it pays the shareholders only balf the 
profits I trust all the directors aud other 
rich shareholders in m^ffusil pl.ces will con- 
sent that their fall profits go to Orphanage. 

The above two concerns” help the spread of 
the faith ; the press by ‘publication of works * 
in vernacular languages of the place and » 
the orphanage produces as many Aryas as’ 
there will be orphans under our training &c. 

Fon rag Press Work :—to translate Hindi - 
and Sanskrit works a Pandit or a Sanyasi | 
who is strong in these languages and Sidhanta 
is needed for a year or two. He may help in 
instructing and training local preachers to a 
certain extent. 

To help. the press work and to translate ` 
Vedic Works into’ lelugu and Canarese 
vernacular languages, and to instruct, teach ' 
and train the local preichers, (regarding: 


local: preachers | send a seperate appeal) | 
He is ` 


I ‘have a local gentleman in view. 
I think he 
is: knowa to some of the Samajists. - 
was a preacher for about 10 years under 


Punjab Pratinidhi Ssbha and worked ‘in - 
the province of Hyderabad (Deccan) | in the - 


Madras Presidency. , He is a native of 
Bangalore His father was a Tahsildar 
in the Mysore State. He has translated the 


: Satyarthprakash into tho Telugu language. 


He has written Swamiji’s life in Telugu. 
The first edition of these books is exhausted. 
There is much demand for them. Without 


209. 


He © 


Satyarthprakash in vernacular no amount 
of preaching will appeal to the public. He © 
has copy right-of it and is negotiating terms | 


for its reprinting. ‘hese books are much 


appreciated. 
Pandit in High 


Raja's 


He is now employed as Telugu 
School ~ at 


Pittapur (Madras) on Rs. 60 a month. He © 


is very well-known in this province ond 
in eleven Telugu Districts of the Madras. 
Presidency. 
he does some Samaj 


During scbool vacation holidays. 
work by preaching : 


in'some centres. I met him when I attended. . 
the Samaj Anniversary at Vayalpad (Chbittur : 


Digtrict-- Madras) during the last Ohrigtqpag 1 
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holidays. Where seven Upanayanas and 
two marriages according to Vedic Sanskara 
were performed and he conducted them. 
I admired his ability. With the co-operation 
of this local gentleman, if his services 
are secured, much can be done for the 
spread of faith in these parts. It is a 
pity why he left the samaj work or why 
aamajists lost his services. I spoke to him. 
He is willing to serve the Samaj if he is 

lowed to work under me holding himself 

esponsible to me alone. He wants Rs, 75 

month. He said he will obtain leave for 

E year and work if arranged properly. 

think it will not be.a heavy expenditure 
toemploy him in comparison with the work 
that will be taken and even exacted from bim. I 
hope all samajists will try to secure bis services 
I know they can. He will be very useful 
for all the propaganda work here. 

For the orphanage work I require a 
Sanyasi to superintend it. The presence of 
a Sanyasi creates a reverence in the minds of 
orphans. Two Gurukula Spathak Brahma- 
charies are required: (one for Bangalore and 
one for Mysore). There is a Sanyasi one Swami 
Satyananda here for Mysore and he needs 
the help of a Snatak Brahmachari. These 
Brahmacharies must teach Hindi, Sandhya & 
Havan Mantras—Sanskritif possible—English. 
up to Lower Secondary or primary grade. 
There will be some local assistants as well. 

‘Here I have to say that one Swami 
late Visveswarananda during the famine of 
1896 took hold of deserted orphans and 
opened an orphanage. Seeing this philan- 
thropic work a local Sanyasi by the virtue 
of his will made over his Mutt building 
to Swamiji. Swamiji when he left for Benares 
made over the Orphanage to a Committee 
oflocal gentlemen—many of them said to 
have been members of the local Samaj opened 
by: Swamis Visveswarananda and Nityananda 
who visited these parts in 1804 or so—hy 
a trust deed stipulating iu it that the 
orphanage should he for four castes. 
Knowing Swami died at. Benares the com- 
initte has made it a ‘purely brahmin 
. órpbanage—though the non-brahman comm. 
unities help the Orphanage by their subscrip- 
tions and gifts. Lately the Government has 
acquired the orphanage building awarding 
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compensation of Rs. 4,500 and a site to build: 
one. Thus Samajists have a claim on it. The 
non-brshmin community who has subscribed 
much wants to make it for four castes as 
the deed says. They have asked my 
co-operation in reclaiming it. Proper steps 
are being taken to reclaim it. When it is 
reclaimed it will have to be managed by 
the samajists. Hence the demand of s- 
Snatak Brahmachari for Mysore. 

lf chances permit and if Brabmacharies 
are well up in Sanskrit (they will be) a 
suitable footing in some institutions can 
be secured for them to settle down here 
and to add to the number or to swell 
the number of samajists here and to help 
the spread of faith. 


It needs no saying that for ali religious 
propaganda works (1) Press (to print and 
to publish works) (2) Platform (preacbers) to 
preach and to create sale for religious works 
to spread the faith, are inevitable snd 
inseperable means. One without the other is 
not only useless but it will be a waste of 
money and energy. I learnt tiat our precep: 
tor Maharshi Dayananda himself had to exert 
and to preach to find sale for hie Satyartha 
Prakash when he first ordered its printing.. 
About the press I have suid all about itin 
Appeal. No 11. As regards platform 
(preachers) the following may be given a 
consideration. 1 will also give some 
experience of mine trusting you will take 
them as bare facts. ~ 

First let us consider the state and coudition 
of our country before the advent of our. 
preceptor Maharshi Dayanauda). Those parts 
(Punjab aud J. P.) had greater experience 
of Mohamadans, Sikhs, and Nanak followers. 
&c who are not idolaters which allowed 
much facility for the faith to spread and 
flourish, 1 know you all agree when 1 say 
the country or places visited by the Founder 
will always take the lead. Thus those parts 
had all the above advantages. Sorry Bombay 
presidency proved an exception though it had; 
the .fortune of seeing and hearing ^ thé 
preceptor But what to say about this 
unfortunate Madras presidency that had nome, 
of those facilities! Considering pial 
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spect of the. people—those parts represent 
strong men, as a saying says "Strong body 
mill have strong mind to do, undo, and vot to 
dv a thing. But these parts have weak 
t™men—having weak mind not knowing what 
Tholdness is—who easily yield to cowardice 


‘which is the mother of hypocrisy-—they will. 


inot yield to any precepts and preachings but 
‘to compulsion by strong arma or authorities. 
When euch are the state and condition of thess 
parts baving been left undisturbed for a long 
period under the puranic priests have com- 
pletely become priest and caste ridden. The 
priestly class has hypocrisy as their religion 
snd the non-priiestly clase (commonly known 
88 Non-Brahmins} is ignorant. Some 1 
van say most of the Non-Brahmins of 
these parts are more conservative or orthodox 
than their proceptora (Brahmins) asa saying 
says. “Sun burnt sand burns more severely 
than the scorching sun above that imparted 
heat to it.” When the sua fades the eand will 
be the first to become cool. This is to say 
unless popedom is shaken or broken, it is not 
possible to establish the faith in these parte; 
not only this the priestly class of these parts 
especially of this province, Mysore, are weil 
educated in Sanskrit many can discourse and 
deliver lectures in Sanskrit. Their population 
in some parts is much. Almost every one 


has a gift of lands by one ruler or the other of 


olden days and they have means to live upon. 
In this province (Mysore) the state maintains 
two free Sanskrit Colleges, ono in Mysore, 
onein Bangalore, with freo boarding and 

ing. Thereis.a high school in Madura 
and [learn many other big centres have such 
institutions in the Madras Presidency. These 
are only for Brahmins. It seems once thoy 
wanted to admit Non-Brabmin Students=-tho 
teaohers threatened to leave their posts—fear- 
ing the institutions fail for want of teachers 
the state had, to yield aud to make it for 
Brahmins ouly. Such is the strength of 
Popes here and in the other parts of the 
preridency. Moreover this province gave 


birth to two preceptors. Ramanujacharya 


and Madhavacharya—and a district called 
Malabar in Madras Presidency gave birth to 
Bankaracharya. All these three Gurus have 
ta te in this State with gift of rich 
1716४ Inams yielding wubb } Sankarachsrya 


gil: 


has a jabegir of a Taluk Sringagiri yielding 
a royenue about two lacks and they have 
many Brahmin adherents attached to their. 
Mutts and they are all well read pandits. 

Now it is clear that to break down 
such a stronghold and to establish the new 
faith on a strong and firm basis to thrive itself 
and to flourish and to spread all over, only: 
one like the preceptor (Mabarshi Dayanarda) 
himself would do—pity he did not visit 
these parts. Now the real and earnest 
Samajists who wish to see the true 
faith to spread in these parts, should send a 
atrong party including one Pandit like Arya 
Muni or a better one if any. A Sanyasi like 
Swami Sarvadananda and one or two well 
read Snatak Brahmacharies from Gurukulas, 
headed by Swami Shraddhananda sbould. 
visit these parts giving lectures—-holding 
discourses aud Sastrarth when needed in all 
important centres, When once this is done 
as Maharshi Dayananda himself did in those 
parts, some experienced, responsible preachers 
with Bhajan parties must visit all the places. 
—then and then alone some tangible work can’ 
be expected. In the absence of such paving 
the way or making the path easy aud smooth 
for ordinary preachersto work and create. 
faith in the minds of the public is impossible. . 
All other trials will be a waste of money an 
energy. In addition to this a party consisting 
of a Pandit, a Snatak Brahmachari and a 
preacher should be kept in Head Quarters to 
relieve and to help the preachers in need and 
to train local preachers. All these may look’ 
strange but it is olear that if Maharshi 
Dyananda himself had not preached and 
worked in those parts (Punjab and up. 
and established the faith and if he had stuck 
up to Bombay presidency where he established 
the first Samaj and to the neighbouring 
presidency Madras instead of the Punjab and 
the U P. and the Samajists of these ° parts 
had sent some young preachers as 876 now 


being sent from those parts to tbis 
presidency (Madras) could ` such 
young preachers have created and - 
established faith as it is now in those parts 


(Punjab and U. P.)? "Certainly not" will be 

the answer, and a more emphatic answer will_ 
be for such attempts in this, presidency of 
the deseription given abore. Here it may bam 
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mentioned that any number of ordinary prea- 
ohers as aro being sent to these parts could 
not have converted great souls like the late 
lamented Pandit Gurndatta aud the then 
Mahatma Munshi Ram &e the Samaj is proud - 
of. It should once more be said that this presi- 
dency has given birth to the three great pre- 
ceptors. Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhwa who 
were responsible for the three great present 
prevailing religions and also for the existence 
of great magnificent costly and rich temples 
of great architectural skill. This 
presidency is a stumbling , and unsurmouu- 
table impediment, delicate and dangerous at 
imes in the matter of preaching against 
idolatry, On such a stronghold an attempt with 
bne or. two ordinary itinerating preachers will 
be one like Mahamad Togluk sendingjhia army 
(himself not accompanying it) asross the 
Himalayas to conquer China, To break a 
stronghold a atrouger . force is requir- 
ed. No mango drops down by“ mantra” 
chanting. Though it is after a very long 
lapse,of time the campaign has begun in 
these paris, please let it be in a good 
organised way—let not each party try 
separately —let tbere be a combined effort. 
As suggested above first to gend a strong 
party consisting of persons like above 
mentioned and then ordinary preachers to 
follow— Regarding Pt. Arya Munil know 
there will be uo difference of opinion— 
Regarding Swami Shraddhauandajee I say 
that people of these parts—high and low, 
rich and poor educated and ignorant-- Hindu, 
Muhamedan and Christian have great regard 
and respect for him. Every one wants to sce 
him and his pretence will bave its own 
charm. his should be viewed with a 


bonafide view to see the way to spread the 


faith but not with any inward motive if any. 
Why 1 require Snatak Brabmacharies 
from Gurukulas is (1) Some people of these 
parts have seon the Gurukula at Hardwar 
and have great regard for its training and 


teaching (2) The Brahmacharies can deliver 


lectures in Sanscrit and toa certain extent 
hold Sastrarths, Here I may say that myself 
and a graduate preacher from D. A. V. 
College went to Madura for an’ anniversary. 
We were asked whether any of us could speak 
gu, Sanskrit, Fortuuately for both vf. us 
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Sostak Brahmachari Dharma Dutt from 
Madras had come there. He saved both of us 
with appreciation and credit to Gurukuls, 
teaching. There may be very few exceptions 
in each case. (3) No doubt English education . 
is much in advauce in these parts. Highly, 
educated and respectable people attend’ 
English lectures if they be by persons of name '. 
and fame. Most highly educated are Brahmans 
who readily attend and join any societies or. 
samajes which never question their present 
belief, custom and habit such as the Theosopi-- 
cai Society aud Ramakrishna Mission ete. 
Non-Brahmans like this simply faith because 
it goes against the present Puranic priest: 
class. They never join the Arya Samaj be- 
cause it speaks against idolatry. These people 
maintain and spend much for the magnificent . 
temples in these parts and for this and for. 
other religious suparstitions they want the 
present priest class whom they inwardly 
hate. 

Ín Trichinopoly the graduate preacher aud 
the preacher at Madura who also accompanied : 
ug spoke and irritated Mohamedans and 
Hindus. The gentleman presided at, the 
occasion told me the people knew the 
introduction letter | had brought from Swami" 
Shraddhanand jee to an honourabis and 
respectable gentloman of the place and it 
averted the assault. This graduate preacher. 
joined me when I was in need of a hand for 
work at Mercara (Coorg) and assured me and 
the people at Mercara that he would stay there - 
and work till necessary but failed. The’ 
following copy of the letter received from a. 
member of the newly opened Samaj there 
will explain how much they blame me and’ 
what discredit hss been brought to the -Arya 
Samaj in general. 

THE LETTER. 
MrnOABA; . 
D] 10--2—20,. 
“ Revered Swamiji, Namaste! ; 
I am glad to inform you that the Samaj. 
was opened with much difficulty on the $?nd 
Inst. Weare only 12 members now.. Ont, 
of them 5 or 6 are learning Hindi, and. 
Sandhya Mantras. Mr.  Appieb, 79.8. 
sympathiser. I have learnt Sandhya Mentri.. 
l am learning Hindi slong with others. 11°, 
hers completed the Balasikgha. Peadit, 
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-Bonifájula^ who was teaching ^us © Hindi, 


Rsüdbys snd other thimgs left this place on 
Friday last to his native place on urgent 
business in connection with his missing 
parcels’ of “booka from Lahore. fle said 
that he would come again in April if the 
Sabha orders’ him to do so. He has asked 
us'to write ‘to the Sabha. We con't know 
sll'these things. Both yourself and Pundit 
Rishi Ram made us to believe that Pandit 
Rishi Ram ‘will remain in Coorg and take 
up the business of teaching Hindi, Sanscrit, 
Sandhya and other subjecta, but to our mis- 
fortune we don't seo that you have done ao. 
lf Somayajulu had remained with us we 
would not have'blamed you but he remained 
ashort period and went away. If we had 
known that you cannot spare tho services of 
a worker at least for 6 months or I year, we 
would not have taken the trouble of forming 
a Samaj here. We would have gone 
on with'our Vedanta Society and have taken 
scme active-part to further the cause of it~- 
bat in the:midile you came here and made 
all sorts of hububs and you did not. make 
thie :padple to-realize the ideala of your samaj. 

76976 permitted to write here that if you 
don’t mike necessary arrangements to vome 
yourself for a short poriod to deliver leotures 
in Oanarese in the villages and to have a 
Palidit at least for 6 months at ou: disposal 
we all blame you because your visit to Coorg 
has caused much disturbance among all the 
classes of people. People in Mercara and 
other parts. in Coorg speak all sorts of 
things against Arya Samaj. So—if you 
come and have a lecture tour all over Uoorg 
end make the people to understand the ideals 
of your simaj then i hope we caa expect 
some worker in Coorg. We are all well, 
wish to hear the same of you.” 
द I am yours obediently, 

xd (Bigned. G. SUBBOYYA. 

The above quoted letter not only blames 
nie‘tiut throws discredit on the Arya Samaj 
itself. Please mark the last portion of it 
where’ itis said “ people in’ Mercara and 
other parts of Coorg speak’ al! sorta of things 
against Arya Samaj &c;* The igaorant work 
done ‘by: irresponsible paid subordinates’ to 
elaim credit:in all successful works done by 
others though it looks eimple caste  siur 
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on the'solemn and‘aacred faith. ‘Such sort 
of itinerating and half finished works 
ultimately prove waste of money and energy 
and block the way of earnest workers that 
follow and: venture to revive old ones or 
start new ones. Such is the opinion of the 
people here already. In poof of it I quote 
hereunder a letter received from a highly 
educated and respectable gentleman. | am 
afraid a few more such instances will bafio 
mighty attempts that may follow. 


THE LETTER. 
Upir1, 
(South Canara) Í 
Dated 26-2-1920: 
P. N. RAMA RAU, B.4,, B.L., 
'- High Court Vakil, 

# REVERED SWAMIZI, 

Permit me to address you though a: 
stranger. | have been given to understand 
about you and your whereabouts by my 
friend Dr. S. T. Madi Esgr. of Udipi, Medical 
Practitioner at Bangalore, and also by 
Pundite Somayajulu and Rishi Ram who 
had been to Mangalore to start a Samaj 
there. Regarding the object of my letter :— 
Through the exertions of a friend of mine 
one N. Subbaroya Adiga of this district a 
dozen, or two Brahman house holds in a 
village called Ambuthirtha near Thirthally 
of Mysore Province have been made 
stsunch Arya Samajists. But our firm 
belief is that unless a Samaj is organised 
and 8 regular connection is established with 
the rest of the Samaj world the seed thus 
sown wil not sprout and grow. Therefore, 
my suggestion is that an authorised Samajist - 
Pracharak must at once go over there and 
formally organise a Samaj there and open. 
up connections with the Bangalore Samaj 
and other Kanada Samajes. The people 
there are not Eoglish educated nor is my 
above-named friend who had occasionally 
visited the place. Therefore, a Canarese 
kuowing Prachark alone is suited to the 
purpose. Being given to understand that 
you can converse or deliver speeches in 
Oanareae, | make bold to address you. The 
people.concerned are mostly Brahmins and 
learned too} henoe the material to work 
upon is: gdod: Thsopportunity. should nat 
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‘be lost. God may grant it to bea beginn- 
‘ing ofa mass-movement in those quarters. 
The Pracharak must be able to remain there 
for a few months The working up of a 
Samaj must be demonstrated to the people 
‘concerned. The moment seems to he 
favourable for further propaganda in this 
part of the world. Samajes have been 
newly started at Mangalore and Mercara 
though on a modest scale. Por the move- 
ment to take root, it will not do, if the 
pracharaks merely pay flying visits. Some 
more lasting work is needed. In short, [ 
Ft you to kindly consider the proposal. 
f you have the time and means, I hope 
be able to arrange, through my friend, 
our reception there..... ; 

E p Yours Aryanly, 
(Signed.] P. N. RAMA RAU. 
Tbe above quoted two letters from rea- 
pectable gentlemen will fully endorse my 
views. May suggestions are (1) To make 
this as head-quarters (2) To train local 
preachers to suit and meet the needs of 
Samajes that will be opened in these parts 
(8) To spread the faith among the educated 
and the masses by the publications of the 
Press and preaching respectively. The 
services of local preachers can be secured 
from tis. 30 to Rs. 50 according to quali- 
fications. To sabstantiate my say that 
Samajea opened by preachers from Northern 
countries leaving them to their own care 
before they are well established will surely 

‘fail, L quote the following instances. 


(1) In 1894 Swamis Vishweswaranand 
and Nityanand started a Samaj in Mysore 
with the then Maharaja as its patron, the 
then Prime Minister as its president, the 
government (state) Librarian as its Secro- 
tary and High Court Judges and such othors 
as members. No trace of it exists now (2) 
T'he same Swamis started one in Bangalore. 
It was lingering and lying dormant with 
five members, and it is now being revived. 
(3) Some 8 or !0 years ago Mahashai Bhai 
Paramanand opened one in Salem, one in 
Mangalore and one in Madras. . No trace 
of them. One said to have been now 

Opened st Mangalore seems to the relic of 
the old one, (4) Jn 1896 tho late Swami 


Vishweshwaranand opened. again one jh 

Mysore and one in Ramanathpuram near 

Rameswar. . No traces of them. : 
In conclusion I shall state briefly the 

required for the propaganda work here. 

(1) To inurease the number of Aryas or 
Samajists here for the public to see and 
know what the true faith is like &0,, 
I should like to have names of persons who 
would like to take up {appointments as 
teachers in private schools here and to 
gettle down here. 

(2) Taking shares — in 
being etarted here to 
a Samaj property. 

(3) Making this (Bangalore) as Head Quarters 
of the propaganda working—keeping one 
Pandit or a Banyasi who is strong in 
Sanskrit and Hindi (a) to keep translating 
works in those languages (b) to keep 
teaching and training local preachers. 

A Snatak Brabmachari from say Gurukule 
or an experienced preacher and Bhajan party. 
N.B.—The services of a pandig for a year or 
two. The services of the Bhajan party foratime 
to train the local men or they may be kept 
permanentiy—the local trained men to follow the 


local preachers. The Samaj only to bear the cost 
of these till the Samaj hero can maintain them. 


(4} Lo bear the cost of training looal 
preachers and then to maintain them for 
8 year. They will be only preachers to 
start with. Their pay will be Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 50 with travelling allowance only, 
Conveyance charges where necessary. 

(5) To secura the services of the Veteran 
preacher Mr, A.Somanatha Rao, for one 
year. He demands He 75 a month with 
free quarters or Re. 5 in lieu of it, | «td 

(6) To supervise the Orphanage at Bangalore 
a Sanyasi and a Snatak Brahmachari to 


help 


conoern 
it almost 


the 
make 


teach them. For Mysore Orphanage a 

Snatak Brahmachari. There is a Sanyasi 

one Swami Satyanand for Mysore 
. Orphanage. 


(7) There are two High Schools, one in 
Mysore and one in Bangalore. 1f.Samsjists 
want to take them up and work out, 


any further information about them will | 


ow.’ One in 


be given—as they stand n t 
g y d by. rich 


Mysore is built snd manage 
merchant who of late 


Committee to manage it, Some of ‘this 
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committee members are willing to hand 
it over to the Samajists. It has a 
building worth Rs. 35,000 with a Govern- 
ment (Stato) grant of Rs. 300 to 350 a 
month. 


There is one in Bangalore—known as 
National High School—once managed by the 
Theosophical Society, now by a Committee 
of rich merchants. It is in n rented building 
with Government (State) grant about Rs. 150 
amonth, It has 6 to 7 hundred students, 


Here I have to say that all these costly 
proposals will not fail to suggest to many 
that the proposal is quixotic, but I only say 
that it is necessary and inevitable if Samajists 
feel it their duty (Dharma) to spread 
the true faith in this long neglected— 
disregarded—and unfortunate, (because un- 
visited by Maharshi Dayananda,) priest and 
caste ridden presidency and this province 
Mysore and it is my well studied experience. 
They are all well meant proposals. 


The Samaj can have the following pro- 
perty here :-- 

l Printing press—This depends on the 
number of shares the Samajists take to 
make it an almost Samaj property—It 
will be floated for Rs. 20,00). [ expect 
half the sum from Samajas and Samajists 
and other Samaj Committees ...Rs. 10,000 

2 The gift of garden land measuring 5 
acres—now yielding net Rs. 200 a year 
which will be made a gift for maintain- 
ing the Orphanage ... ~ Rs. 5,000 

8 Proposed 25 rooms to be built by philan- 
thropic gentlemen costing Rs. 400 to 500 
8 room o0 con ak Rs. 10,000 

4 A Samaj building— Local subscription 
promised by only 8 rich merchants and 
-Bome general local subscription is also 
expected ax cae Rs. 5,C00 


In Bangalore... CE Rs. 30,000 
1 The existing Orphanage in Mysore 
will be reclaimed .. Rs. 5000 


.2 When a Samaj mandir is built here—one 


- will surely be built at Mysore ... Rs. 5,000 


In Mysore ^c ee Rs. 10,000 
aden my earnest true and faithful 
(suggestions and proposals may be considered 
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favourably. Please make use of me—I am 
already 63 years and 1 had an attack of 
plague last month. I got over by the grace 
of God to live to work out my plan in 
the name of God—the country and lastly 
in the name of that sacred soul Maharshi 
Dayananda Sarasvati. 

It may look strange for a stranger like my- 
self to approach and appeal for such a help 
but I say all the help may be sent through 
Swami Shraddhanandaji who is requested . 
to do all he can. Let some preacuer learn 
and study everything in person. Within 
a fortnight or 20 days I will be able to send 
tbe documents in proof of all what I have . 
said 'abové--The printing press—The gift 
of the land and the orphanage building 
etc, and that will satisfy and clear all. 
doubts. 

IV 

This appeal concerns about the English and 
Vernacular copies of the Sathyarthprakash. 
The present English copies now available 
have authorities therein quoted printed . 
in Devanagari Characters. Many people of , 
these parts cannot read them. Thus English 
copies with authorities in Vernacular | 
Characters—(Telugu, Canarese, Tamil and 
Malayalam) are required. As demand for 
it being great, the English knowing people 
with all the above said disadvantage go 
in for the copies now available and to meet 
this demand some arrangements need be 
made by those concerned. Some months 
ago we sent for some copies at Rs. 2 and 
sold them at Rs.2-6 acopy. Last month' 
another set of copies were sent for but 
they were supplied at Rs.3 a copy allowing 
some discount and with postal and other 
charges. lt cost us Rs. 2-15 and when 
they were offered at Rs. 3 and as it was 
known they were sold at Rs. 2-6 previously 
people began to suspect and hesitate to go 
in for them. ‘This way of spreading faith. 
will fail. While indenting we clearly ordered _ 
the copies required at Rs. 2 as previously but 
were supplied as said above. When ques. - 
tioned the Honorary Secretary of the -Arya 
Pratinidbi Sabha, United Provinces of Agra. 
and Oudh, said that he had no copies and . 
he referred to a book-seller the Manager,. 
Arya Sahitya Pustakalaya, Delhi, who would | 
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not sell at Re. 2. Swami E 
had ccme end when this was represented 
be wrote to the gentleman enquiring what 
have become of 5(5 copies ret spart for 
Madras Presidency out of the stcck of 5000 
copies piinted to be rent to America? 
Perhaps on this reference the above gentle- 
man the Honorary Secretary wrote to say 
that no where the copies could be had except 
from that book-seller who had purchased all the 
copies and wanted us to suffer Joss. No doubt 
it is a noble suggestion but only l want to 
pow bow long and bow much of this loss 
to continue ? A speedy remedy is urgently 
3९0९0. 
There js much demand for Venacular 
ranslations of it— Mr. S.S. Halkar B. å., 
.L. B., now at Rapgocn bas translated it 
inio the Cenarese language— first part of it 10 
chapters is sold at Re. 1-8 (for Students 
Re. l a copy). They say that the language 
therein used js not pure. 
this province (Mysore) is pure and they 
require books in this pure language—to 
get it translated they demand Re. 400 to 500. 

Regarding Telugu. translation of it— 
Mr. A. Somanatha Rao late preacher Punjab 


Ihe language of. 
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Pratinidhi Sabha has {translated 10 chapters 

and the book was being sold at Re. 1.8 copy. 

The first edition of itis exbausted. There is 
much demand for it. He is not in a posi-: 
tion to print the 2nd edition. He says be 
wil sell bis ccpy-rigbt for Re. 39:0 and 
demands Rs. 300 to translate tbe remain- 
ing 4 chapters. This is tbe position— when : 
there is a demand the Samaj can not 
supply tbe need of the people and fails to 
do the duty of spreading the true faith in 
tbe wiee. Thus all sympathetic Samajists 
in the name of their preceptor must extend 
their help to remedy the evil. 


In addition to tbe above help, the present 
high ccst of printing and paper are also. 
to be considered. "1 bis heavy cost can be, toa~ 
great extent, lessened when we have a 
press of our own worked out with the 
orphans. This facility cen be secured to: 
remedy the need ‘hts it is hoped that. 
the sympathetic Samsjists will try to help 
tbe opening of a printing press by taking 
shares as required in Appeal No. Il. 


Om Shanti! Shanti! ! Shanti!!! 


THE VISIT. 
A SKETCH. 


(Br MARANATHA). 


“Come Behari, the Lady Doctor is to be 
at Rai Sahib aud Bibiji is going there to 
see her,‘ Jaldi’ we should put on our English 
clothes and go " ‘Thus spake Sushila, a 
little girl of 7 years to her brother of five. 

«Has that strange Memsabib come to fetch 
us?" So spoke tbe children excitedly, while 
a tired, white faced mother and auntie 
endeavoured to adjust stockings . garters. 


boot: i ettic 
boots, kuickers P tticoat and lacy frock 


frock much need of white wash, staived W 
rsity Haridwar Collection. Digitized by S3 Foundation USA 


and a ribbon on the hair of Sushila, while | 
Behari puts on his khaki suit with waist . 
coat and braces and all ite paraphernalia. : 
The Memsahib watches. proceedings vainly ., 
trying to keep cool and free from fies. 
with the help of a fan. E 

Tbe room is small and juts. on the | 
street of the. narrow land of the town, little." 


TTE. w signs of 
sir comes. in Its. walls show ib dit ^ 


e 


THA VISIT. 


‘ms also is the woodwork. 

~The Memeshib thinks of her spotless 
_) home in England, of the frequent paint 
cleaning, 8 ceremony almost a ritual, which 

er sister herself superintends with its bar 

«of Brook's Soap and two towels of water soft 
ecloth and scrubbing brush. Her eyes. wander 
{from place to place seeking a clean spot on 
“which to rest and find the delicate almost 
“white faced children and the fresh clean 
‘clothes; but she wonders at the patience 

in this hot climate to put on clothes that 

‘seem Bo far less suitable than the graceful 

dheti or pyjama suit. Her own feet san- 

dalled and bare would prefer gladly to 
touch the earth lovingly if it were not for 
the continual spitting of human excreta 
all around. The pretty little fat. bride 
with round eyes and rounder face with 
whom she has come led by her peeping 
eyes under the gold pink and black striped 

"doputta" has slipped away to talk to her 

sister bride, whom she has encouutered 

blindly on entering both being in strict 
~ purdha, 

-Now the toilets are complete, out into 
the street we go quietly shuffling along 
except for the children rejoicing in English 
fashioned boots who dance gaily. 

At the Rai Bahadur’s Auntie carries 
away the chattering children in search of 
sweetmeats while the Lady Dr. gives her 
time to their mother. She lies on the bed 
while the gentle hands feel her and a 
sweet voice speake out of a smiling face 
discussing the various symptoms. The Lady 
Dr. has come and is kept busy. 

There is sadness in the house and there 
is an anxious feeling as they go to the 
Lady Dr, Has: not the Reaper been walk- 
ing around with his scythe ? 

Quietly they touch upon the death of 
Harischandra, the loved boy growing into 
manhood, his eager hands stretched out to 
Life, set back by fever at the school where 
he was completing his studies. Some days 
of fever and the parents had: not been 
"iaformed. They arrive but to say “ Fare- 

well” Whence this attack? Was it tha 

European food? Was it atudy too: much 
icm for examination? Alas ! who knows ? 
Harischandra is not there for them to 
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press his hand or smooth his brow. Of 
the business that he should have made, 
of the little fiancée, desolated they do not 
speak, for Harischandra is not. His sister 
8 bright girl quite uropeanized seems 
strange with her Indian mother and the 
little boys as yet in pyjama suite. ‘Dsl 

The talk veers round to the Temple which 
will be erected in the grounds to the 
seventeen year old Harischandra, to the 
temple of learning that might be made 
to increase and improve on the foreign 
style, where he passed away, no thought 
is given. 

It is the old custom to build a temple, 
whether it is used and fits with modern 
European modes matters not, the custom 
has: been fulfilled. 

The relatives come, they mourn and beat 
themselves for Harischandra. Will Haria- 
chandra the truthful king rise and call. 
Woe upon them that they forsake right- 
useness. [ike sponges they mop up any 
moisture at hand and become impregnated 
with a culture, a mothering, an encrus- 
tation not their own, the dregs of another 
nation’s life, $ 

Sadly the memsahib gazes and wonders 
at these things and as she wonders, how 
she longs to build anew the Beauty 
of the old, to make education, life itself 
one with life. 

She sees the gardens of England with 
clean new thought growing children’s gar- 
dens ‘ kindergartens ” powerful and strong, 
catching hold of Indian ideals (like the 
tendrils of a vine) ideals of purity and joy, 
drawing them in with a fresh breath of life. 

She sees purity, simplicity, justice, 
utility, equality, fraternity hand ia hand 


` with Beauty living there a forward moye- 


ment; the vanguard destroying the old 
fashioned pride and prejudice. 

Again she sees a little corner of India, a 
Qurukula with its white-washed walls, itg ~ 
growing plants, a flowery bower, the simple 
books, the quick thought, the comradeship — 
and her heart is at rest. EZ 

i 3 डे 91 7 X 

She wakes from her reverie to see a hot 
and tumbled Sushila with bared ‘feet 
and an impatient Behari, being gently 
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‘admonished that he cannot put his own 
boots on, if he takes them off. 


The visit is ending, mother and auntie 
‘renewed wiih hope prepare to depart forti- 
fied with the simple prescription of the 
Lady Dr. for more walk and fresh air and 
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the adjustment of Life to Life. ‘“Numaste”’ 


calls Aumtie and mother. Sushila hurriedly 
stockings ‘and boots. leaving , 


arranges her 
vacant eyeholes in her haste. Without any 
farewell she gets her topee and follows 
tired and despondent but is soon busy 
teasing Behari who is too hot to be teased. 


VEDIC DARSANAS. 


Hixpu PHILOSOPHY. 


(By Swami Dayananda of Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, Benares.) 


III. The Yoga Phélosophy.—Patanjali 
the founder of this system says that God 
Iswara, the Supreme Ruler, is a Soul or 
Spirit distinct from other souls, unaffected 
by the ills with which they are beset, un- 
concerned with good or bad deeds and their 
‘consequences, and with passing thoughts. In 
Him is the utmost Ominscience. He is 
infinite and unlimited by time. 

The Yoga system further says :— Objects 
capable of degrees reach their limit 
semewhere, as smallness in atoms, and 
magnitude in ether, so knowledge, which 
more or less isin all beings must reach its 
extreme limit somewhere, and that somewhere 
cannot be anywhere else but in Iswara. 

Patanjali then points out the means by 
which pains - oan be avoided, re-births 
prevented, and ` final Beatitude attained. 
According to him, Liberation means Union 
with God,—the complete mergiog into the 
Supreme One. This is Yoga. ; ^ 

The system of Philosophy under discussion 
is rather a Science than a Philosophy. It 
deals only withthe practical means by which 
complete union with Iswara can be attained 
It has left most part of its philosophical side 
of its system to be dealt with by the 

bya: . à s : 
"० Tii has discussed his philosophy in 
four chapters. The first deals with Samadhi 


or trance, the second, the means of its 
attainment, the third, the transcendent powers 
obtained by it, and the fourth, Kaivalya or 
union with Iswara. 

How is this Kaivalya to be attained by 
man? The Yoga replies: By Samadhi. And 
what is this Samadhi and how is it to be 
gained? This is the main question that 
Patanjali attempts to answer in his Yoga 
Sutras. 

The Yoga starts with the resolve that 
pain, here and hereafter, must be prevented. 
The evil with which man has to contend 
lies, according to. Patanjali, in -the various 
mental states. How is this to be done ?— 
How is the thinking principle of. the 
mind to be brought . under complete 
control ?— How is the mind to be made 
perfectly calm, as this is the only: way to 
attain Samadhi or trance? Patanjali says:— 


* Yoga is the hindering of. the modifications - 


of the thinking principle of the mind." - The 
Yoga.is that state in which the mind. ia 
perfectly — stilled,—-in which. complete 
separation of the soul has.taken place with 
the body, and therefore mind's occupation is 


1 
E 


gone. Yet the soul remains while invested . 


with body and works, as the potter's wheel 
continues whirling for a time, by the force of 
the impulse given to it previously. 
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.can be attained even in this life. 

The Yoga then goes on to: describe the 
diferent steps by which Kaivalya can be 
attained. They are eight in number, 
namely,— 

(1) Yama, control of the senses. 

(2) Niyama —To acquire purification of 
the mental faculties. These two prepare one 
for the practice of Yoga. 

(3) Asana, bodily postures that help 
meditation. 

(4) Pranàyám, control of the prina 
through the control of the breaths} 
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(5) Pratya hára, gathering the senses 
inwards, 

(6) Dharnd holding: the mind to a certain 
point in the super-sensuous world. 

V) Dhyana, mind's remaining fixed in an 
unbroken current in God. 

(8). Samadhi, trance, or 
consciousness. 

This great Samadhi is the end of Yoga, 
this union of the human soul with the 
Supreme Soul. This is the state in which 
man does not exist, but only the Supreme 
One. This is Katvalya, 


super- 


THE PROBLEM OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 


(Bx. Pr. BRIJNATH Marrman B.So., LL.B.) 


There is now a general consensus 
of opimon-in India as to the desirability 
of education for our girls. “Stri Shudro 
‘Nadhiyatam” (the woman and the Sudra 
must never be taught) is no longer the 
cry and even the most orthodox recognise 
ithe necessity of some sort of training for 
the future mothers of the nation. While 
only afew decades back there was a large 
section of the community which honestly 
believed >that to educate tho girls was a 
crime both against our Shastras and our 
society ‘and the step was fraught with 
dangerous consequences, happily that stage 
has now passed and female education is 
e Here and 
there might be found an apostle of perver- 
3 | notions of orthodoxy who may «still 
ofend | the’ formula “81 Shudro Nadhi 
yatam," but to the vast majority of the 


_ population the cry no longer appeals. On 


‘this result the various reform societies who 
have beea'doing excellent work during these 
decades and notably the Brahmo and the 


Arya Samaj may well congratulate them- 
“gel ves. 


People have now come to realize 


that in order that India may find a proper 
place in the scale of nations it is essential 
that the condition of her womenfolk and 
depressed’ classes has to be elevated and 
the realization has come none too soon 
Efforts are visible in every direction to give 
a practical shape to this realization. Hach 
year ‘adds to the number of girls’ ‘schools 
and girls receiving instruction therein, Private 
agencies also are working in the same 
direction. Female Education may thus be 
said to: have been given an impetus. The 
fact that there ia still an infinitesimal number 
of girls that are receiving instruction in the 
various ‘institutions in the country or that 
education has ‘still to make an enormous 
headway is quite another question, There 
are various causes at the bottom of that 
atate of affairs, but to my mind the want 
of a recognition of the trus value and utility 
of education for girls is not one of them. — — 


But while there. is such a general un— 
animity of opinion about the necessity of 
girls’ education, all are not agreed as te 
the precise lines on which ‘that’ educati or 
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should be conducted. While there are some 
who maintain that there should be no dis- 
tinction between a boys’ and girls’ educa- 
tion, there are others who hold the contrary 
opinion and who maintain that the functions 
of the two sexes being different and the 
ideala to be aimed at being also distinct, 
what 18 useful to one may be positively 
harmful to the other. t 

Opinion seems to be sharply divided on 
the point. The problem is indeed a difficult 
one and on the right solution thereof 

epends the future well-being of the whole 
mmunity. Those who have been bred 
d brought up in western ways of thinking 
10 do not see any good in anything 
stern and look for guidance in every 

atter to the west see no harm in bring- 
ing up the boys and girls on exactly the 
same lines. They consider that men and 
women are equal and no body has a 
right to put any restrictions on the free 
scope of either sex, and therefore what is 
good for man must of necessity be good 
for the woman. They therefore ‘advocate’ 
co-education of man and woman. 


On the other extreme are people who 
say that women are not at all fit for 
higher education and that they should be 
given atraining only in the three Rs. and 
otber domestic duties. 

Neither of the two views takes true 
account of the function of education and 
it is my:purpose in the course of this brief 
paper to indieate the lines on which our 
girle' education should proceed. I am sensi- 
ble of my short comings to deal with the 
subject comprehensively but ` fools step in 
where angels fear to tread.” 

It is with the greatest diffidence that | 
undertake the task of putting forward 
some suggestions on the subject in tho 
belief that the reader will in his turn 
be pleased to benefit me with his thoughts 
end thus help in the solution of an other- 
wise dificult and important problem. — 

At the outset I wish to make it clear 
that my own view is that the education 
of boys and girls should be on distinct 
end separate lines and I will endeavour 

to esteblish this proposition in the course 
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of this paper. My chief resons for mains 
taining this view are four :—- 

($) Difference in the functions of the two 
sexes makes it necessary that their 
education must be on different lines. : : 

(४) By the very nature of. things girls 

can spend a much smaller number of 
years for school-life than boys, thus. 
making it necessary that their educa- 
tion must include fewer and easier 
subjects. 

Physical constitution of the two sexes. 
widely differs and therefore girls are 
generally unable to bear the same 
physical and mental strain as boys, 
thus rendering it necessary that the 
courses for the two must suit their 
own particular capabilities. 

Ideals to be achieved in the two 
eases are also different, and differ 
from the ideals of an occidental woman 

With regard to ($) I cannot begin better 

than by quoting the opinion of one of our 
foremost countrymen, Mahatma Mohan 
Dass Karam Ohand Gandhi, of whom it msy 


(ài) 


(dv) 


betruly said that he does not utter a single - 


word unless he has fully pondered over itg 
full import. Speaking on the occasion of a 
woman's gathering at Bombag in March of 
last year, the great saint gave out the 
following as his deliberate opinion. Í 


“Men and women are of equal rank but - 


they are not identical. They sre a peerless 
pair, being supplementary to one another, 
each helps the other so that without the 
one the existence of the other cannot be 
conceived and therefore it follows at a 
necessary corollary from these facts that 
anything that will impair the satus of eithr 
of them will involve the enqual ruin of 
them both. In framing any scheme of woniens' 


education this cardinal truth must be cons- . 


tantly kept in mind. Man is supreme in the 


outward activities of & married pair and : 


therefore it is in the fitness of things that he 
should have a greater knowledge thereof, 


On the other hand home-life is entirely the | 


sphere of woman and therefore in domestic 
affairs, in the upbringing | and rearing of 


children, women ought to have more know- . 


ledge," T 
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XFrom the above it is clear that although 
masn-and woman may be recognised as equal 


in yank they can never be considered "ðs 


identical. The verdict of science is also to 
thee same effect and the same fact is borne out 
byy the researches of western scholars in the 
domain of Science of Sociology. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, who may be regarded 
ass the greatest of living sociologists and 
who bas devoted his whole life in tho study 
off these problems, says in the VIth volume 
off his Psychology of sex series, viz '* Sex in 
relation to Society " at page 2. 

“It is the motber who is tbe child's 
siupreme parent................he male is an 
imposing and important figure in the early 
diays of courtship but after conception has 
00108 been sécured the mother plays the 
chief part in the racial life. The male 
unust be content to forage abroad and stand 
cn guard when at home in the ante cham- 
ber of the farzily................ 

Fundamental and elementary as is the 
ffsct of the predominant position of the 
mother in relation to the life of tbo race, it 
must be admitted that it has sometimes 
10680 forgotten. 

In the great ages of humanity it has in 
‘deed been accepted as a central and sacred 
‘fect. In classic Rome at one period the 
house of the pregnant woman was adorned 
with garlands, and in Athens it was an 
inviolable sanctuary where even the crimi- 
nsl-might find shelter. Even amid the 
mixed influences of the exuberantly vital 
times which preceded the outburst of 
Renaissanco, the ideally beautiful woman, 
was the pregnant woman. 

Itis probably owing in large part to the 
unfortunate infatuation which has led 
women in England and America to follow 
after masculine ideals that at the present 
moment the inspirations of progress in 
women’s movements come mainly to-day 
from the women of other lands. In England 
by s curiously perverted form of sexual 
attraction women were so fascinated by the 

; glamour that ‘surrounded men ‘that 
they: desired to suppress or forget all the 


facts of organic constitution which made . 
them unlike men, counting their glory as — 


their'ghame, and sought the same educa- 


-womanly education of womans. . 
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tion as men, the same occupations 88 med, 
even the same sports.” 4 
"It was absolutely right is to far es It 
was a claim for freedom from artificial 
restriction, and a demand for economic in- 
dependence. But it became mischievous and 
absurd when it developed into a passion 
for doing, in all respects, the same things 
as men do; bow mischievous and how 
absurd we may realize if we imagine men 
developing a passion to imitate the ‘ways 
and avocations of women. Freedom is only 
good when it is a freedom to follow the 
laws of one’s own nature; it ceases to be. 
freedom when it: becomes a _ slavish 
attempt to imitate others, and would be 
disastrous if it could be successful.” - 


" Were the capacities of the brain and 
tbe heart equal in tbe sexes,” well says Lily 
Braun “ tbe entry of. women into public ° 
life would be of Do value to humanity, and. 
would even lead to a still wider competi- ' 
tion. Only the recognition that the entire 
nature of woman is different from that of ' 
man, that it signifes a new vivifying 
principle in human life, makes the women's ' 
movement, inspite of the misconception of 
its enemies and its friends, a social revo- ' 
lution." be iai : : 

The. same learned author. in his book 
" Man snd woman" atp. 1 says:— = 

“The tasks which demand a powerful — 
development of muscles and bones and tbe. 


resulting capacity for 'intellectual spurts . 


of energy, involving corresponding periods 


of rest fall to the man, the careof children . . 
and all the very various industries which . 


radiate from the hearth and which call for. 


an expenditure of energy more continuous . 


but a lower tension, fall to women." > .- . 
Again he says :— ; Ti 7 
“The evolütion of puberty is more 

begun and completed at an early age." 


“The girls brain grows but little" after 


re-™ 
cocious in girls than in boys, being both . 


the age of seven, and has’ actually ceased | 


"to grow by about the age of twenty, the . 


man's brain does not reach its maximum . 


size until after thirty years of age.” ci Me 
Miss Alice Buckton thus pleads for the 
FTG Bue p 
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* The woman ideal, which is the mother- 
ing ideal is not the Samo ns the -mairs or 
the conqueriog ideal Tho normal woman, 


whether she be married or siugle, is poten- 


tially mother and her mother nature must 
be given its full scops and exercise or the 
race will be robbed of half it should receive. 
She must not be just the slave of man; 
not merely the physical mother of the 
child, ignorant of the world in which she 
lives, unable to grasp tbe laws. by which 
her children are developing, and cumbered 
by many superstitions, and by a life of 
uxurious ease and illness.’ 

She says further on :— ; r 

८५ Psychology, or the study of mind teaches 

s and phsysiology or the study of body 
‘eaches us that if man is the initiator. of 
life, woman is the fosterer and nourisher of 
life, the one who gives it form. 

Professor William W. Walling of America 
also says :— | 

“Tn man the substance of the brain has 
more consistences more density; in woman 
it is softer and less voluminous In there 
numerous organic differences we find the 
cause of woman’s greater excitability. She 
is less given to reflection. Everything which 
occasiops violent emotions troubles. and 
bewilders her. Woman has more wit ‘and 
man more genius; woman observes and 
man reasons." 

I hope to be pardoned for this quoting 
at length from various authors but the 
importance of the subject is my only excuse 
for it. From these I believe it is’ abundantly 
clear that the functions of man and woman 
are separate and not identical; and any 
scheme of education that does ‘not take 
into account à 
must in the very natüre of things be pro- 
nounced faulty and even harmful toa great 


extent. It behoves us, therefore, that. we 


must constantly keep in mind the truth of 
the above remarks before we launch. any 
educational scheme for women, otherwise 
there is, danger of our going astray and 
instead, o 

ex crea of our sisters, to bring about 
positive harm. We are yet on the thres- 
hold of our educational ‘programme and it 
requires great caution and  foresight to 


this fundamental difference: 


f achieving any good results from . 


n 
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avoid the various pitfalls that the experience 
of other countries and our ‘own experience: 
inthe -matter of’ boys’ education has taught 
us to guard against. Already thero is: à 
serious revolt against the present system of 
education of our boys which equips ‘them, 
ouly to serve as clerks with no love of 
their country or theircommunity at heart, as 
mere.toadies and sycophants, and the various 
national schemes of education are nothing 
but the ‘outward manifestations of the same ^ 
revolt. If we will blindly and slavishly copy 
any system without regard to the particular 
needs of our society, the result is’ bound 
to be disastrous, ' 

(iz) There is another circumstance also which 
has to be kept in: view in framing a 
course of study for women. in the very 
nature of things’ st least in India, in 
Indian society, the school life of our girls 
must be shorter than that of the boys. They 
cannot be at school for the same period 
as. boys. In India a gir! menstruates’ at 
thirteen and is fii to be a wife and’ mother 
atsixteen. A young man however, attains 
puberty sad is fit to procreate not earlier 
than twenty-five. This gives the girl 
nine 2years less than the boy for stady. 
Then again the latest age to’ which the 
marriage of a girl may be delayed is 
twenty four. This is proved by the follow- 
ing extract from the Literary: Digest quoted ` 
in‘ previous issue of the Vedic Magazine :— 

“The growing tendency among women 
to' postpone the age of marriage is a bad 
one, for infant mortality increases steadily: 
as the mother grows older. The best 
children are those born of young mothers. - 
This is directly in opposition to the teaching 
of some feminists, who assert that the “best 
children are: those of mature mothers: It 
is -however based on evidence, well known. 
to eugenists. Every eugonist knows, he says, . 
of the abundant proof that relatively early : 
marriage is beneficial: both to mother and- 
child. One of these ‘proofs is furnished by’ 
studies of infant mortality in relation to 
the age of mothers : He finds that the. 
death rate for children ‘of the oldest group. 
of mothers is: about 50 per cent. greater. 
than that of the children of young mothers, : 


and conoludes that ga measured by infant: i 
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mortality the best age for a girl to marry sa 
probably between twenty and twent y -five and 


. dat every year a woman delays ehsld bearing 


„afler the age of 25 is penalssing her children.” 

On the contrary a man without detr- 
iment to the race may postpone marriage 
Thus we see that 
‘at the lowest computation aman may con- 
tinue at school or college 14 times the 
‘period that a woman is permitted by nature 
to do snd st the highest twice that period. 
Nature herself does not allow the equality 
of opportunities to the two sexes and itis, 
therefore, impossible to expect the fairer 
and the sweeter sex to compete favourably 
with the sterner one. Our social conditions 
also point to the same conclusion. In 
India marriages at the highest take place 
at the age of 16 for girls and 25 for boys. 
This is indeed the last year to which marriages 
sre postponed, in practice they take place 
much earlier. When such is the case, a 
girl's education must of necessity comprise 
fewer subjects than the boy's sud include 
topics which specially pertain to her sphere 
snd not encroach on the sphere of the other 
.sex. Her education is not to be on literary 
lines as it is not meant to fit her to follow 
outdoor avocations of life, but to train 
ber to be a good mother, & loving wife 
„and gister. 

(iii) Another point that has to be looked 
to is the natural physical weakness of ths 
‘Woman in comparison with man, which 
mmk ea her less fit to bear the same 
ghrsieal -and mental strain as a boy would 
be able to do. The truth of this is 
too often forgotten and it is, therefore, that 
We find our sisters who are reared and 
brought up in western ways and in western 
.Bystemn of education falling an easy prey 
to such mental diseases as hysteria, neuralgia 
‘consumption etc. If a canous were to be 
Maken of our girls reading in colleges and 
Boarding Schools where this truth is 
often ignored and an estimate formed as to 
‘bow. many are found suffering from these 
prn to my mind the result would 
be startling and revealing. These girls 
although they may paes the University 
ae witb credit snd win 
prelo | are ‘etterly unfit for 
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maternity thus failing to fulfill, the supreme 
desiny of womankind. This is not peculiar 
to the Orient. Eveu the Occident is not 
immune from the malady, aud there have 
been many cases of headaches, palpitations, 
emaciation and familiar accompaniments 
of breakdown amongst girls while an 


analogous condition in a school boy is 
so rare that it may taken to be non- 
existent. 


(sv) Having so far considered the limita- 
tions and the peculiar conditions under 
which womens’ education has to be con- 
ducted we now come to the idea! of 
education of women. The aim of all true 
education is to help the natural unfoldment 
of miad aad character and to bring iuto 
play the latent qualities of our inmost 
nature. It does not mean the acquisition 
of mere book learning or equipment for 
a particular profession, but it is self reali- 
zation through self-expression to its fullest 
extent ia the very process of education 
itself. It should enable the individaal to 
find his or her proper place in life add 
society by drawing out his or her own 
peculiar latent faculties. The very term 
education means drawing out. Thus educa- 
tion of women ought to aim at drawing 
out and developing their particular charac- 
teristics. These have been already enume- 
rated in dealing with item (2). : 

In short, while wo man is destined by 
nature for the occupation of motherhood, 
man is destined to be the bread-winner 
of the family. Woman need not be 
educated for a living or a profession, for 
while fatherhood is an act, motherhood 
is a profession There is so much of 
misconception on this point of economic 
independence of women, that it is well to 
deal with it in rather greater detail. ‘They 
argue that much of the assumed superiority 
of men is due to the economic dependence 
of women and if the latter also were 
allowed to lead an economically independent 
life bv earning a living for themselves, 
much of this boasted superiority would be 
gone. Hence in their opinion -it is necessary 
that women should be given liberty to 
prepare themselves for professional life, 
which will free them from the ill-trestment 
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of men and enable them to acquire that 


spirit of independence so essential for the 


` formation of a strong character. All this 
is no doubt due to a reaction against 
economic dependence. But the question 


is why should the woman who produces 
and brings up children for the community 
be considered as dependent, simply because, 
88 an insignificant reward for her 
services, she ia supported by the husband 
on behalf of the community. The difference 
is only of the view point'from which we 
look at the thing. As the Vedic Magazine 
bserved in one of his Edito ial notes on 
ne subject '* Why is the lawyer not regarded 
conomically dependent even though he 
ets princely wages for interpreting or 
misinterpreting the Jaw or helping or hinder- 
ing the administration of justice? Why 
18 a 00007 not io a state of economic 
dependence even thcugh he is supported 
by the commuuity for curing physical ills? 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, painters etc., all 
in receipt of fair wages, are economically 
independent. . Why should woman then, 
who renders the supremest concteiv.ible 
service to humanity feel that she is treated 
as dependent? Are the practice of law, 
the writing outof prescriptions, the print- 
-ing of pictures and the manufacture of 
wooden and iron furniture greater or more 
serviceable occupations than the moulding 
and shaping of the stuff which can develop 


into sages, rishies. and genuises? Who 
will have the temerity to answer in the 
affirmative this question — when put 


with such straightness ? Yet society has 
become so degenerated that with the dis- 
appearance of the conception of the supreme 
purity aud sanctity of the holy act of 
procreation, also disappeared the notion of 
the Mother as the Supreme Benefactor of 


the family and as such entitled to be 
supported by the community. The remedy 
lies not in converting. the womanly 


woman into masculine woman who will 
compete with man. in his outdoor avoca- 
tions of life, but in restoration, of the 
true conception of the sanctity and dignity 
of motherhood 

"That -the -craving ‘for : this. so; called 
economio independence is fraught with 


„occupy, themselves 


‘to crush 
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made 


abundantly 
clear by. the evil results which the system 


grave consequences 18 


in England, America and 
countries where women 
in a similar manner 


bas produced 
other industrial 


as men 
“In England” saya Mr. Ellis on page 21 


of his book “this tendency has become 
peculiarly well marked with disastrous 
results. .The interest of the employed 


woman tends to become one with that of 
her employer; between them they combine 
the interests of the child who 
represents the race and to defeat. the lawa 
made in the interests of the race which 
are those of the community as a whole 
The employed woman wishes to earn ds 
much wages as she can and with as little 


Interruption as she can 


This impulse on the employed woman's 
part is by no means, always and entirely 
the result of .poveriy, and would not 
thersfore be removed by raising her wages 
Long before marriage, when little iore 
than a child, she has usually gone out to 
work, and work has become a second 
nature. Her house means nothing to her; 
she only returns there to sleep, leaving it 
next morning at day break or earlier, 
she is ignorant even of the simplest domestio 
arts; she moves about in her own ‘home 
like a strange and awkward child." 

Can such a state of affairs be considered 
with equanimity. There can be little doubt 


that the care of. the mother and her child 


is not a matter concerniag the individual 
alone but concerns the community as 8 
whole and the community cannot afford to. 
be slack in asserting its authority over it 

The state needs healtby men and women, 


and by any negligence in attending ‘to 
this need it inflicts serious charges of all 
sorts upon itself and at the same time, 


dangerously impairs its efficiency in the 
world. 05 this point Mr. Hevelock Ellis 
says on page 410 of the same book :— 
“The general tendency of | civilization 
towards the economic independence and the 
moral responsibility of women is. unquestion- 
able But it is by no. means clear that 
it is best for woman and ‘therefore, ‘for the 
community, tbat women ehodld exetcise 
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aill-the, ordinary. avocations and professions 
dleveloped ‘in. accordance with tth - psecial 
Biptitudes, of: men, but the face that the 
‘siéxual processes by which the race is 
propagated demand sn ineomparably 
greater expenditure of time and energy on 
tibe part of women than of men, precludes 
Women in the mass from devoting .them- 
selves so exclusively as -men to industrial 
work, ‘For some biologists, indeed, it seems 
colear that outside the home and the school 
women should not work at all. .“ Any nation 
tthat works the women is damned "says 
"Wood Hutchinson.........The neglect of home 
iis the worstinjury modern industry has in- 
tflieted on our lives, and it is difficult to 
186€ how it. can .be compensated by any 
‘increase of material products. ....There ‘is 
18 failure to perceive -that. first of all women 
‘must claim their right to their own woman- 
‘hood as mothers of the race. This special 
position; of woman seems likely to require 

8 re-adjustment of economic conditions to 
their needs.” . 

. Besides this danger to the health of the 
mother and consequent degeneration of the 
fature race from. an economical, point of 
view also the system cannot be: considered 
profitable, This has heen best explained 
by Adele Orepaz, the talented authoress of 
“The emancipation of Women” in the 
following pregnant remarks of hers :— 
“Ifa man and his wife are following 


different callings, they have to take into. 


account increased taxation, their several 
professional residences, situation, additional 
servants etc., and an increased competition 
legsens professional incomes, it is very 
doubtful in the face of the doubled expenaes, 


whether husband and wife would realize . 


ap mych as did the man when he was 
working alone.........If a woman has pro: 
fessional duties outside her home, her estab- 
lishnent must be conduoted upon a more 
expensive scale. True the mechanical work 
of house keeping can be carried on by 
another person, whose keep and wages 
represent a certain amount; 
ofthe mistress, her practical knowledge, 
her over sight in sudden emergencies can 
hardly be supplied by paid assistance. The 
gleyér mistress: can carry on her house- 


1 


but the-eye-- 
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keeping, at half the cost of a servant's 
management. A wife who devotes herself 
with understanding, activity and zeal to the 


‘conduct of her house is making money if 


not in a positive, in a negative sense for her 
expenditure is less. Linen, clothing, furni- 
ture, can all be made to last much longer 
by order and industry of a careful mistress, , 
and while the husband is the bread winner, 
tho wife, by her thrift and wise manage- 
ment of what he earns, is doing her full 
share in the matter of national economy." . 

From this it is abundantly clear that 
women are not to be earning members of 
society and therefore,. in the very nature: 
of things their educational courses cannot 
be framed on the same lines 88 , 
those of boya. 

Having so far dealt with at somewhat 
unusual length the main points which render . 
it necessary that courses of’ instruction for 
the two sexes must be distinct, it remains 
to be considered what those courses ought to , 
be in the light of what has been said above. 

Branches of study suitable for woman. | 

(i) Knowledge of Hygiene and of House. | 

keeping. ro 

(ii) History of the country and Geography- | 
(iii Elementary Physics and Chemistry. | 

(iv) A knowledge of domestic dutiea such 

as cooking, sewing etc. 

(v) Simple Mathematics. 

(vi) The mother tongue and Sanskrit. 

(vii) Music and Painting or Drawing. 
(०४४) Religion. 
(४४) Nursing. 


One or two other subjects may b» added 
to the above list, to suit the special 10608 , 
of particular girls. This is to ba the ordinary - 
educational equipment of every girl Less, 
than that would not do and will not be 
useful. Those of them who are particularly 
brilliant or whose iaclinations lie that 
way, may also tuke up the study of some 
language like English etc. But as a general 
subject for all I believe it will not be 
helpful, and may even prove harmful. As 
Mr. Gandhi has said ‘ To introduce English 
education schoola meant for women could 
only lead to prolong our helplessness.” 
These then in the main are some of the 
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subjects that a scheme for women's study 
should comprise. ‘The list does not profess 
to be exhaustive and some others may 
usefully be added to suit local needs. But 
these are an absolute necessity to my mind. 


The only question that now remains to be 
considered is the system according to which 
girls have to be educated i.e. whether there 
should be separate schools for boys and girls 
or their education can proceed side by side 

ith boys and whether their education 

ould be in the hands of males or females 
oly. We Indians have a traditional 

[iss of co-education and happily this 

as not been attempted by the Govern- 
ment or by any private agency in the country 
so far. In countries where the system is 
in vogue; l learn it is not sometimes 
attended with quite happy results. To 
bring together persons of the two sexes 
at an impressionable period of their lives 
constantly is likely to lead to untoward 
consequences which must. be 
Indeed ‘our Shastras declare that the girls 
schools’ should be entirely in the hands of 
ladies and not even a boy of 5 or a girl 
of 5be allowed to enter in a girls school 
or a boys’ school respectively. This is really 
essential for the preservation of Brahm- 
charya. However in the present state of 
affairs the letter condition—the education 
being entirely managed by ladies— cannot 
be too rigidly enforced, for the number 

of ladies who can undertake this ask ia 
necessarily limited. Til: that ^ ideal 
is achieved, we have to rest content with 
such little help and guidance as our 
ladies can give us and ourselves carry on 
the movement. But even then it is essential 
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that with the dearth of lady teachers: in 
the country, this is 
attainment, but we should. rather’ put up 
with these temporary’ inconveniences than 
engage wales in 


our girls. j 
I have now indicated, perhaps at an: 
unnecessary length, the salient ^ points’ 


which we must alwsys keep in view in 


rather difficult 015 


"the work of teaching. 


x 


organising any system of Female Educa- ` 


tion in India and 1 venture 
that if these are attended to, 
of our girls, would be attended with better 


to believe 


results and we shall find our sisters taking 


their rightful place in society. They will 
then truly be “our philosophers; - our guides 
and our friends.’ Let no false notions 
of glory or of patriotism seduce us from the 
right path and make ue seek after things which 
are not at all congenial to our soil or our 
traditions: Let us stick to our own ideals— 


ideals which gave us a Sits, a Savitri, e 
These’ were ladies: 
ideals of . 


Lopamudra and a Gargi. 
bred and brought up on our 
education and I challenge the eceptic to point 
out to me from 
nobler, a loftier and a higher ideal thao 
that achieved by these shining 
India's womanhood. 
country ie the cause of  worhankind 
and there can be no botter service than 
tohelpin that cause with miud, body and 
money. Let us realise in the words of Mrs, 
Besant that “woman is the Sbakti, the Divine 
Power and without her man cannot reach 
the fullness of life. Partner, not subject; 
comrade, net rival; helper, not burden, such 
is woman to man. With her Freedom 
India shall become free. For man and 
woman are the halves of a perfect whole 


that the work of teaching should not be and by their united strength shall India 
entrusted to male hands. 1 quite realise enter into her kingdom.” Phen 
oa ID $ 
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A BRHASPATI SUTRA 


[The Brahaspati Sutras on polity were originally published - in “Le Museon” 


forthe month of March 1916 
Lübrerien of the India Office Library. 
Roman, script there. We have 


The work bas been edited by F. W. 
The text of the Sutras was given in 
transcribed ‘it 


Thomas Esq., 
the 
Davanagari cbaracters 


into the 


with the assistance of our friend Pandit Bhagvaddatta, B. A., research scholar, who 


eserves our thanks on that account. 


. We take this opportunity to cffer our thanks also to the Cambridge University 


IPrers for permission to reproduce the Sutras. 


jinteress this ancient Asyan work on jclity. 


INTRODUOTION. 


. The text here edited with translation was 
brought to notice in the course of 8 search 
or a celebrated: treatise, also ascribed toa 
Brhespati, namely: the exponent! of the 
, Lokayata or Oarvaka doctrine, the crude 
corporealism of [udia. The discovery of this 
work, to judge from the quotations in the 
Barca-darsana-sa gra ha and elsewhere, 
would contribute notably to the entertain- 
ment of students of Sanskrit literature. 


D 
_ the present treatise is not devoid of 
interest, but the interest is of a different 
character. The work is in one respect 
unique, being an exposition of the Science 
of Royal’ Policy in Sutra etyle. This Indian 
science may claim no ordinary place in the 
muy. of culture, since two of its succedanea, 
the polioy in fable and the game of chess, 
still styled the Royal Game, have made the 
conquest of the world. [nits pure form as 
8 science of monarchical government it does 
not seem to have passed beyond the’ Indian 
sphere, that is the sphere dominated by 
Indian culture, including Further India, tbe 
Malay countries, Central Asia, and Tibet: 
for, though the Muhammadans have & 
. soience of government, which may go back 
to re-[alamio Persia, it does not betray an 
Indian inep iration. And Macchiavelli’s 
Prince, if influenced at all, 88 is a priori 
quite conceivable, by oriental modele, would 


We are sure our readers will read with 


Epiros V. M. 


derive rather from the Muhammadan than 
the Indian. "The propagation of the policy 
in fable (tbe Fables of Pilpay) was first 
adumbrated by Sir William Jones, ina 
sentence 9 which has been expanded by 
Benfey; with remarkable learning, into an 
important treatise ; just asanother sentence 
from the same eminent scholar developed in 
the hands of Bopp into science of 
Comparative. philology. 


In its technical form the Indian science of 
polity. first became known by the. publication 
of the Kamandaki-Nitisara with selections 
from the commentary (edited by Rajendralala 
Mitra and others in Bibliotheca Indica, 1861- 
1881;. The-next staje is represented by 
two valuable publications of professor 
Formichi, a tranelation of the work o! 
Kamand-aki anda treatise entitled Gl 
Indiani e la loro Seiensa politica (Bologna, 
1899), [n 1908:a notable paper by Professor 
Hillebrandt drew attention to a number of 
quotations irom à prose work ascribed to 
Canakya, also known as Visnugupta and 
Kautalya, which was plainly the. original 
authority upon which the later scholastic 
expositions by Kamandaki and others were 
based. Prof. Billebrandt: was unaware at 
the time that this original treatise had 


* From the Third Annual Discourse’: prefixed to . 
his translation of the Hitopadesa. ite, 1 
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already been discovered in South India, and 
that the discoverer, Pandit Shama Sastri of 
Mysore, had published an article dealing 
with it in the Indian Antiquary (1905, pp. 5 
sqq) and had commenced to issue a tranela- 
tion in the .|/ysore Review (1906.0, completed 
in the Indian Antiquary for 1909-10) of 
which publications notice was takenin Mr. 
Vincent Smith's Early History of India 
(Oxford, 1907, pp. 134 8५१). 


The text was edited by Pandit Shama 
Siatri (Mysore Government Oriental Library 
'erses : Bibliotheca Sanskrita, No. 37) in 1909, 
1 which year, having been favoured with a 
E: of the proof-sheets I was able to 
raw attentiou (J. R. A. S. pp. 446-7) to the 
extreme importance of the work. [n 1911-12 
Professor Jacobi iu two very valuable papers 
(Kultur-Sprach-und Literaturhistorisches aug 

dem Kautiliya and Uber die Echtheit des Kauti- 
liya in the Berlin Academy  Bitsungsberíchte, 


1911, pp. 954-973, 1912, pp. 832-849) discussed : 


the bearings of the work upon the Indian 
literary. and linguistic history and argued 
forcibly for its authenticity. We have also to 
take note of interesting discussions of the 
work by prof. Jolly, Lezibalisches aus dem 
Arthasastra {Indogermanische Forschungen, 
xxxI„ pp. 204-10), Kollektaneen sum 
Kautsliya Arthasastra) Z. D. M. G., 1914, pp. 
345-359), Dr Johannes Hertel, - Literarisches 
aus dem Kautiliyasastra (Vienna Oriental 
Journal, xxiv., pp. 416-422), and Dr Jarl 
Yao Charpentier, En Indisk handbok i statslara 
fran 300 7. kr. (Nordisktidskrift, 1913, pp. 
853-369), Narendra Nath Law, Studies in 
Ancient Hindu Polity (Based on tke Arthasastra 
of Kautilya) (vol. 1., London, etc., 1914) and 
a partial commentary compiled by Dr L. 
Sorabji, as a pupil of prof. Jolly, and 
published at Allahabad in 1914. A revised 
translation by Pandit Shama Sastri is now 
passing through the press. The information 
contained in the Arthasastra is still far from 
exbausted, aad the interest io it may be 
expeoted continually to increase. 


Pus 
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assuming almost the form of a discussion; 
andit is clear that in (say) the fifth and: 
fourth centuries DB. 0 the subject of royal 
policy was a recognised topic. The schools 
are the Manavas, Barhaspatyas, Ausanasag, 
Ambhiyas no doubt, of  Taxila) and. 
Parasaras, and thé individuals Bharadvaja, - 
Visalaksa, Pisuna, Kaunapadanta, Vatavyadhi, ' ' 
and Bahudanti-putra. It is, therefore, of ' 
interest to find that in the account of the’ 
science occurring in the Mahabharata (cited: * 
by Prof. Jacobi, 1911, p. 973) ‘some of- 
these naines occur. There we are.told that 
the fonader of the science was Brahms 
himself, whose work was abridged by Siva 
in a treatise entitled Vaicalaksa, and then - 
further abridged in succession by ladra, 
who compiled the Bahudantaka, Brhaspati' 
the Barhispatya, and Kavi (Usauas), the 
(Ausanasa} treatise—of which the last- 
mentioned is named along with those of: 
Manu, Indra, l'haradvaja, and  Gauraeiras in 
another passage of the same book (c. 58, 2-3), .. 
also in 1. 98, 86 snd elsewhere in the. 
literature (e.g. sama ausanasa in the Janaki- | 


harana, x. 26). 


Tocomplete this brief sketch we should . 
mention the Sukraniti, no very early work, . 
which has s>yeral times (by Oppert at 
Madras in 1882, by. Jivananda Vidyasagere 
at Calcutta, 1882 etc. etc.) been edited in 
Todia and is now accessible in translation 
(by prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar in Sacred 
Books of the Hindua, Allahabad, 1914). 


The Agni-purana has also a section ` 
devoted to tne subject, which is, further," 
fully represented in the Manava Dharmasasira, 
as well as in the Mahebharata. We need 
not mention the later and minor treatises in 
Sanskrit literature. 


The Niti literature of Burma is of- : 
different character. In the Tibetan, howevera : 
where we find 8160 quasi-independent works, 
on government, there are translations of: 
Sanskrit texts in verse ascribed |l) to^ 
Masurakss and (2) to Nagarjuna. The- 
Javanese has, besides a professed translation. 
of the Komandali Nitisara, also some minor’ 
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tracta, perhaps representing the late moral 
anthology which bears the name of Canakya. 


ae 1 

` If the short text which is here edited 
Were representative of the ancient Barhas- 
patya doctrine, it would have a considerable 
interest. Unfortunately, this is far from 
being the case. It professes, indeed, like 
the Brhaspati-Smrti, to be dictated to Indra 
by his Purobita. But what follows is a 
brief and strangely disjointed 
ofthe subject. Its date, 88 it stands, seems 
from an apparent mention of the Yadavas 
of Devegiri to be brought down at least to 
the twelfth century ap. It refers, in passages 
which, however, may be suspected of in- 
terpolation (see notes to IL. 8—35, mr. 
8—16,33—7, 119—33), to the sects of the 
Saivas, Vaienavas, and Saktas, and names 
their sacred domains .(ksetras) some of 
.Whioh may not be ancient. It does not 
seem to contain the matter indicated by 
the citations in the Arthasasira of Kautilya 
(pp. .6, 29, 63, 177, 192 of the edition). 
It displays some grammatical peculiarities, 
eg. neuters for masculines (which may 
sometimes be explained as accusatiyes 
obscured by the elliptical sutra style 
“and vice :versa), accnsative after  ti-avas 
(which; however, occurs elsewhere), and 
even the forms samgrahet (which should 
perhaps be  sa»grahayet, as the correct 
eangrhniyat occurs several times) and divyat 
(old subjunctive of div ; see Lexx.}. Finally, 
it presents some confusions (e.g. 1. 36, 1r. 34, 
7. 17), probably due to the mss, and one 
strange word. kusumanta, which, though it 
can. hardly be for Musalman, might con- 
ceivably -be a roundabout expression for 
Pallava (or pallava zx vita). 


It is not, however, the case that nothing 
.can be said on the other side. Apart from 
the suspected interpolations, the tone and 


style; and even the disjointed and miscel- . 


.aneous character. of the work, produce a 
‘sense of antiquity: it is hard to conceive 
. of such a treatise being deliberately com- 
plied .by : persons acquainted with the 
Nitisara of Kamandaki and the Sukraniti. 
Some of the expressions, eg. atibledayet 


exposition . 


..989 


(1. 52), alamkarayet (1v. 10), are in the 
old Arthasastra style, as are the proverbial 
expressions (e.g. 1. 29, 100, 1r. 11, v. 13, v1. 
12). The name Tisya, as applied to the 
fourth, or Kali, age, recurs in the 
Mahabharata and Harivamsc. A connection 
with the Barhaspatyas may be seen in the 
restriction of the royal sciences to one, 
namely dandanti (Arthasastra, p 6), although 
they add vartta (which again is represented 
in our text by krsigoraksabanijyani, IL 4; 
cf. Arthasastra, p. 8, krsipasupalye banijya 
ca vartta). The importance attached to the 
Lokayata and Bauddha doctrines also points 
to the same direction. The term Kapalika, 
as applied to adherents of the Kamasastra, 
requires explanation; but some Saiva sects, 
eg. the Pasupatas, encourage erotic 
ideas. 


Upon the whole we should perhaps not be 
mistaken in maintaining that the text does, 
though rather remotely, derive from tlie 
ancient Barhaspatya system. We might 
compare it with such treatises as the existent 
Vedangas, or with the Atharvaveda Parisistas, 
which contain undoubtedly ancient matter 
along with strange lexicographical features 
(eg. homayet and even namaskaret; seo the 
edition by Negelein and Bolling, Leipzig 
1909-10, index}. They belong to the back- 
waters of priestly studies preserved in- 


Southern India, when the general interest’ 


was transferred to such subjects as Nyaya, 
Vedanta, law, and grammar. E 


A ms. of the work seems to be recorded as 
in private possession in South Indie (see 
Oppert's ‘List, vol 1. No. 4642). This 
us. has not been procurable; but by the 
kindness of Prof. Rangacharya, late Curator 
of the Government Oriental mss. Library 
in Madras, | have been favoured witli E 
Devanagari copy of another Ms, which is 


‘under his charge. Upon this (M) I have 


based the text, recording the slight variants - 
of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Whish Es 
(W--noted in Winternitz's catalogue under 
No. 160 (3), p. 219). Both originals are in 


 Grantha character, and they derive not 
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remotely from a common source *, - The 
punetuation follows almost invariably the 
Madras copy: the numbering of the Sutras 


has been added. 


As the treatise is definitely: a Sutra, a 
commentary must bave been designed. 
Does a copy exist, perhaps under Opperts 
1. No. 6061 Barhaspatga-sutra:tika (no longer 
traceable)? It might contain something 
‘interesting, more especially as. it is not 


* Whether this common source was the actual 
Madras Ms. or not, I am unable to demonstrate. 
That it was in the Grantha charactor is proved by 
the confusions between e and hi (v. 15); (au and n 
(read as n: 111. 118, 1v. 38,‘¥. 22) ; m andh (1. 5, II. 
8, 18, 111. 76, 81, 92, v. 11) ; k and ६ (1. 54, 70, ut. 
81, 92, 131, v. 13) ; & and t^ (111. 122) ; g and bh (IIT, 
67) ; c and v (111. 26—7) ; c and p (11. 39, ; nc and sc 
(u. 73, 111. 23, 87, 102) ; | and bh (ur. 33); nd and 
ridr «111. 41) ; d and ndh (11.: 43) ; tand m v. 26) ; n 
and r (1. 7); nu and nr (1. 541; p and viv. 27) ; la 
snd li (11. 9) ; vra and vr (v. 26). 


Im 


'peo5liarities above referred to. 
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quite clear that the text in its six adhyayas 
is complete T 


I hope shortly to be in possession of a- 


Niti-sutra ascribed to Canakya. 


t We may here enumerate the chief grammaticel 
Some of them ‘my 
be due to the elliptical Sutra  ttyle, while some 
masculine plurals in ani from nouns in a may be 
conjectured to be Ms. errors, final n (Granthe, ete.) 
having been read ss xi. ‘Also double gender in euth 
nouns is common : 


(a) neuter for maso.: 

- abhiprayam (v, 9) ; artham ? (v1 9 ; asavani (111. 57) 
; upa yam :1v. 43) ; kalakan (1v. 36) ; kamam ? (11.47); 
devalayani (ut. 56) ; dharmam ? (18, 46); pratikaram 
(1v. 50, ; mantrani (111. 8, elsewhere maso.: different 
sense ?) ; moksam ? (11. 48) ; lobham (1. 22) ; vadhom 
(1. 49) ; sabdam (1v. 33, known elsewhere); svaram 
(iv. 17); visaya (itr, 113 ?) 


in verions genders, 


(b compounds with adi | 
12, 87, 04, 65,106 ; 


having no obvious concord : t. 


it. 16, 19 ; nu. 15. 


(c) maso. fos nenter : 
ausadhah (xir. 139)! kse$sah (ir. 
neut.); ahplah (111. 73) ; see also Ill. 9. 


119-122. ;५७० 


d arj-for arj : t1, 7, 9, 13, 


e suparilrtya (v. 15) and divyeü (11, 46, 47 
are archaic. As regards Ssndhi have usnellt 
normalized, sometimes leaving h In pause, where ly 
is legitimate, 3 


We have reproduced the learned Introducticn by Mr. Thomas verbatim, “We do no | 
however, agree with him in all his conclusions. We believe that the work. ig evidently 
very much older. It seems to have been compiled in its present form not’ later that 


the 3rd century B.C. 


An article challenging many of the conclusions of Mr. Thomas 


«written by our beloved friend Pandit Bhagvaddatta will appear in a future iesue of the 
Vedic Magasine. We take this opportunity, however, to psy a deserved tribute to. the 
painstaking research and up-to-dateness of the writer of this informing and interesting 


Introduction. 


£ 


_Eprvon, b l 
; V. M, e 
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ग्रोरेम्‌ 
eT बाहसरुपर e Di JAH - - 
3m AJA 
बृहस्पतिरथाचार्य इन्द्राय AARIA 
प्रथमोऽध्यायः | 


`  आत्मबान राजा ॥९॥ बहु न च स्रगनुलेपौ ॥ १ ॥ ` 
MATT mima ।।२।। न fria Mel | 
द्ग्डनीतिरेव विद्या ॥३॥ न चातिकुप्यत्‌ [122.1 
'धममपि सोकविक्ुष्ठ न कुर्यात्‌ ॥४॥ अविषये लोभपदानसंज्ञम ॥२२॥ ` 
करोति चेदाशास्यनं बुद्धिमद्रिः ॥५॥ केदारे बीजानि वापयेत्‌ ॥२३॥ 
समानेः सेव्यः NEI दाने कत्तव्य ।।२४।। 
enag: सह न बदेद्धर्मनीति- तदसहिष्णुता सोभः ॥२५॥ 
कृत्यानि lls स्तेयं लोभश्च ॥२६॥ ` ` 
ऐन्द्रजालिकं न कुयात्‌ ॥८॥ AAAG: कामः ॥२७॥ 

मन्त्रवादोत्सवो च USI TRAM GAMA हिंसाबुद्धिः कोरः URSH 

आामयविषध्वसनाने च।।१०॥। स्वशिरस्ताडनं च URE । 

न भस्मधारणम्‌ ।।११॥। बलादिषु च समं Ta युद्धेन हन्यात्‌ ॥३०॥ 
-नाग्निहोत्रवेरप।ठादीनि. च ॥१२॥ अन्याभियाधी सामदानभेदमायोपेत्ता« 
नतीथयात्रा ॥१३॥  दिभिः॥३१॥ | 

न राजसेवा च॥१४।। | -मलवेध न कुर्यात्‌ ॥३२॥ 
>« «मन स्त्रीसेवा चे ॥१५॥। Fi शगयातिसद्रं च नाचरेव्‌॥३३॥ ` 
a apat पिवेत्‌ tse दीप्नतिसङ्गादयशो ब[ रक 98 UR | 
< ब्राह्मण A हन्याव NASH | WGA द्वीयते ॥३५॥ - „| 
cr न ङुसीत्‌॥।१८॥। (0 घूतपरतापपरापवादपातकिसम्रागमेसमन्त्नः 
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पदानि दरच्छिट्राशि विद्याव्यसनपागि- 
हास्येन REN 


ग्रौषधोएयोग विरमुत्रविसजनकस्नान दन्त 


भावनंमेथुनोपभोगदैवतपूजापि रहस्येन । ॐ 


तरथा धर्मध्वाजिन ने विड्वसेत 3e 
निन्देन्न च ।।३२॥ 
उन्मत्तजडादीनू दृष्ट्रा. न TAT ॥ 2० ` - 
तुल्यश्षीलबयोभिः क्रीडितव्यं र हस्ये vt 
गजाइवक्रीडे व्यक्ते न द्विमूर्तम्‌ val 
दृषयेन्न च स्वजातिजीवत्छु ।४३।। 
AAG णाभिजन्मनो दारेण -पूर्व्भ- 
[रख] विध्येरधिकत्वा इच्छा कर््तव्या।।४४।। 
पूर्वा चरिते धर्ममनुजीविसर्य ममात्यज्ञाति- 
मुहृहान्धवान्‌ समे qua yo 
बहिरन्तर दृणुडदानावनुर्जीत्रिषु NYAU 
MARZANNA मन्त्रिषु NON. 
सामभेददानाथमायपिण्डानि ज्ञातिषु ZSI 
AATA बचने शृणुयाद्‌ quest 
टुकिसग्रहवेपस्यत्रिजन्मनत्तत्रे गुरुकार्यपाप्तौ 
न च मङ्गलाने सेवेत ॥५०॥ | 
एकदेशैकरूपिणीमभिजातां ख्यं गमयेत ५% 
अतिभेदयेन्नातिसामं न्नातिदानं नः च feng 
दंडो नै च मायोपेत्ता dort s luii 
ag न बहु वदेत्‌ ya o 
अियचिकम्तेतमागध -वन्दीनटनतक्युपा- 


c °° 
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ध्याया सत्यत्रादवडु विट्बाणजगापालचे- 


इया कुनपेष्वनृताडम्बरं बक्तव्यः NVI 


संन्यासं नपवेक्यासन्त्रवादोपजीविष Ww 


` न सेवेत ॥ ५५॥ 


rem सेवेत WIEN 
झयत्यादीनति न। Wor 
स्त्रीयूतरानसक्तान्न STAT WSN 
पञ्चनाडिका इष्ठदेवताजपादि पञ्चनांडिका- 
यामतीतायामास्थानस ॥५.४॥ 
दशनाडिकाविधिः पञ्चनाडिकाः नम € 
त्रिनाडिका भोजनम्‌ ng. 
पञ्चनाडिका हास्यक्रीडा स्निग्पे! ।४२॥ 
द्रिनाडिका सन्ध्या NEM 
ARRA TATA ॥६४॥ 
सप्ननाडिका मेथुन [३ख] भोजनादयः। I 
सप्तनाडिका सुप्तिः NELI 
स्वानियमं gau ues 
अश्वनियामक इव NETH . | 
शिरः कम्पनास्थानेन स्वागतेन शिष्ठतास्बूल- 
दानिन व्राह्मणोत्तमान ॥६-६॥ ... 
galeri शिरःकम्पेन न सोपायनमापि॥७ ०॥ 
समानप्रभुं विश्वेश्वरं वाँ स्वगतेनासनेंन शिरः 
कम्पेन ताम्बूलदानन हांस्यकथया च ॥७ श। 
स्मितेन स्वागंतनास्याखेवॉरशिकान ॥७२॥ 
ईत्तणास्मितेन स्वागतेन SEIS ७३ । › 
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प्रभीएद्र॒व्यदानेन बालटद्धादीन eu 
TANTS न वाङ्मात्रेणापि नं।।७५॥ 
कार्यगुरु४क ]तयाऽनुगच्छेत tell 

wed ITY योग TATE ॥७७॥ 
बैशणिकार्पारिग्रह न कुयोद्रहस्थे Mec 
क्मकारान्प्रति योगीनपि FAN 
विचारयव ॥७<।॥ 

(aT: सह समान वर्थन्मन्त्रित्वे ॥८०॥ 
अन्त्यं त्वनन्त्यजातिनम्‌ ॥८१९॥ 
अन्त्यानां स्त्रार्थानियेद कत्वमाङ्गा- 

FAF ॥८२॥। 

नन्नाति MAI ॥८३॥ 

न विश्वसेच्च । ८ ४॥ 

सर्व ज्ञात्रा न कुर्यात्‌ ॥=५॥ 

धर्मगुप्तिः गहयात्रागुप्तिःकार्यगुम्तिः वेरशप्तिः 
WAT सत्यमपि नाति बदेत्‌ USA. 
चिकित्सक ज्योति[४क ]पमन्त्रवादिनः 
सग्रहेत्‌ टृत्तशीलसम्पन्नम्‌ bis 
सत्यमपि दुःखा नथसाधनमापि न TTAUSSH 
vertrag यावत WAAT व्यः. 
नात्‌ कुयात्‌ USSU 

ग्रत उत्तरमथ जनम्‌ Hiol - , 
आत्मानमनणी कुर्यात्‌ ॥€१॥ | 
अणवाआयते त्रिभिः कामक्रोधनो भे: £ २) 


शरीरे सवदा रक्षेच NEF 
नित्यकम न त्यजेत 
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FANT सति क्तुद्रकर्म न HAA MEM 
नष्ट न स्थातव्यम ॥<६॥ ^ ` ~ 
Axa Cerf गुरुतरमपि तद्राज्यकार्यम £७ 
कुसुमान्तान दरडनायकान्नवान्न ATM ES || 
[wx] अल्पहानेः सोढव्या Ug . | 
यथा मातङ्ग चो रव्यालथर्पव्यापरकुल विपिने 
उमशाने वसाति तस्मात्परमनागसां TA- 
थरं न RASTA ॥१००॥ 
पकामेषश्वानवत्‌ राज्योपणुवे तद्राज्यच्षेत्र१ 
नीति किल नदीतीरतरुबत्‌ ॥१०२॥ 
तन्नेहितव्यम्‌ ॥ १०३॥ 
भूतद्रोहिणः कुसुमान्ताद्यः ॥ १०४ 
यशोथायायुःश्रीरतिक सामन्तसेवा ॥१०५॥ 
RAAT मदमात्सयं पेशुन्यादीजच 
कार्यत्‌॥२०६॥ | EE 
aR: शुभशीलो MAT ॥२०७॥ ` 
सुहृत्सु शभशीलः Ta! ॥१०८॥ 
चन्ट्रादिसयोरेकरुचिताच्र [ ya | 
SIAN 112 esl 

यादि चेन्न स्थितिस्तयोः ॥११०॥ 
ज्ञातिषु यत्र बेरं तत्‌ कुलद्रयमामूल 
नञ्याति ॥ १११ 
यः शास्रं दरडनीति परिसजयनथकः शला 
इब बहि मविश्जसन्ञानात्‌ इयाह भगवाना~ 


चायः सुरेरद्रगुरुः॥११२॥ भने 


TÅRTA AAAS * Hn 


FT --—- ——— 
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[ हितीयो5व्यायः॥ ] 


युवता राज्यम्‌ ।।१॥ 
विद्यागुणोऽपगुणः सहायगुणाश्च ॥२॥ 
स्वकुलरञ्जन च चारित्ररत्तणम्‌ ॥३॥ 
कृपिगोरचत्राणिज्याने ॥४। | 
स्था लोकायातिकमेव शाख्रमर्थसाध्रन- 
काले ॥२॥। ` ह | 
कापालिकमेत्र कामसाथने NEU 
Wed धर्म ॥७। 
[हक] लौकायातिकमसेनार्थ fay नश्यांते 
ANSI 
कापालिकाईतवोद्धाश्व IE 
Way faga. SEDET TEXT 
फलानि AAA AAH TTT ।।११॥ 
भ्रविद्यायुक्तः FU साधयितुं धर्भयुक्ते 
Bld तदा .. लोकायतिकामिधानपा- 
qazi ।।१२।। 
यदा चण्डाल उदारसुरामांसादिकामेच्छु- 
म्तदा कापालिकामिधानपापण्डी ॥१३॥ 
यदा सन्ध्योपासनाद्यम्नहोत्रादि परिसञ्याः 
हिंसाधर्मच्छुः तदा क्षपणकपा[ ६ख | 
षण्डी॥ १४h c 
यदा AHA MAA सेश्वरं शिव विष्णुं 


PIANA परिसज्य सर्व शुन्यामा्ते वदाति ` 


हथा धर्म बदसर्थसाधनं लौका यतिकः पिणडा- 
दयश्चोर इति Wl 
सभमर्थार्थ करोयाभिहोंत्रसनध्याजपादीन SN 
स्वदोषं गूहितुं कामार्त्त पठाति॥ १८ 
प्र्रिहोत्रादीन्‌ करोति ॥ २<॥ 
सुरापानाथमाहिलामेहनार्थ करोति ॥२०॥ 
विष्यवादथः सुरापानिन इातेकापा- 
लकाः ॥२१॥ 

घमा [ऽक] मलापेयडधारणाद्र्म बदति 
WINE: ॥२२॥ 

शिवादय इति वदाति TATA: ॥ २३॥ 
परापत्रादार्थं वेद शास्र र्मादीन्‌ TSA ॥२४॥ 
सर्वान्निन्दाते ॥२५॥ 

मदश्वरविष्णवादीनपि URL 
सो5्प्यशनार्थ धमं वदति ॥२७॥ 

बदनार्थ परान्‌ स्तोते स बौद्धः ॥ २८ 
लकायतिको मृतो भवसर्थकामधमंमोक्ताकि- 
हीनो नारकी च UREN 

कुले च तत्कुलं तत्पुत्रपोत्रान्तरे 
विनश्यति ॥३०॥ 

कापाली स्वग्रामग्रहस्वजनेः पःरसक्तः सबे- 
लोकानान्दितो नारकी भवात । ३१॥ 
तस्मिन्काल ए[७ख]्र कुलं विनइयति।।३२॥ 


ATU SHA ग्रामवासिमिनन्दितो भद _ 


नदा ATA TANTS, १४... ति. [कुल्‌ EIS REEL LER 


HE 


याहेस्पत्यस्तूञ्रम्‌ । ` l 235: 


बौद्धसंचित कुलं पुत्रपोत्रकाले वा विनश्यति 
सुदुष्टो नारकी ॥२४॥ 

' एवंपापणिडसंपक मनसाऽपि न कुयोत ॥३५॥ 
सुच्यवस्थितमन्त्रेश परच्छिदरज्ञानिना घामि- 
केसा राज्यं परिपालयितुं न शक्यते UREN 
ऐश्वयमदमत्तेन सलोभमानिना संचिते 
बिनइयति ॥ ३७॥ 
कार्य निश्चित्य विषयाननुभत्रति यः ow 
उत्तममर्थ साधयाते ESI! 
चएया कार्या = क ]्ञान्यर्थपर इति 
धर्मत्रानिति लोकेयथा न ज्ञायते तथा 

-कत्तेग्यम URSA 
ईश्वर इव चन्द्रादिस्याविव ॥४०॥ 
स्वामिचित्तानुटत्तिभिमत्येका रकमेव 
मन्त्रम्‌ ॥४१॥ F 
मन्त्रिणा EASA ES कार्य 

वक्तव्यम ॥४२॥ 
नीतेः फलं धर्माथकामावाप्तिः ॥४३१ 

Wr कामाया परीक्ष्यों )।४४॥ 
धर्म धर्मया ey 
अथेमर्थन ॥४६॥ 
कामं कामेन ।।४७७॥ 

ARE MAT sk 
गुरुशासन कार्यधेब विरु [9] quafi 
पाणडवावेवाह P3, अर्जुनस्य सन्यास इब 
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व्यासविधवागमनमिव, कर्णात्पादनमिव; 
राममातृवधामिवेत्यादे N 
नीतिवियुक्तः पुत्र इव TS ॥५०॥ ` 
वालं दृष्ठं साहसिकमञ्गातशास्त्रमन्त्र 
TATA ॥५१॥ PE 
मूढा दुराचारास्तीक्षणा आत्मबुद्धयः 
त्तिप्रक्रुद्धा बाला मन्त्रयोग्या न ॥५२॥ 
सर्वरत्ान्यपि दीयन्तां enses 
रक्षण ।।५३॥ | 

मन्त्रकाले न कोपयेत्‌ ॥५४॥ 

धर्षप्रधानं एरुपा[च्क]था न UU 
TIEN भुज्यमानं सुखमसुहत्‌ YEN 
स्थितिर्वधनम्‌ ॥५७॥ 

अपथ्यभोजनो मृत्युप्रीतिकर इव सत्यरतः 
शास्त्रेषु ug: सागरमापि . 
शोषयेत्‌ ॥५८॥ 

HAT यादे हतपोरुषास्त्रस्ता भवार्ति ॥५७)। 
एक एवं बहून FAA AAT Moll 
पोरुषे निता देवो ॥६?॥ 

यस्य स्वदाररतिः यस्यात्मदमने शक्तिस्तेन 
सदृशो न ॥६२॥ | à 
सज्जनो न भयाद्‌ व्यतिबतते ।।६३॥ ` _ 
ARARA हितमव क्तव्यमवाक्यज्ञैः ` 


सुहाद्रः ॥६&४॥ 
उस्सिक्तहृदयं TH चलि[<ख]तगोरवनः 


त्मानं शासित नोत्सहेत ॥६४॥ ` 


by S3 Foundation USA 
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दारुणकर्मभिः श्रान्तमज्ञाननिद्रया HH धर्म- 
वाक्यानिलेः झीतेबीलिशे प्रवोधयेत ॥६६॥ 
दुजेनमध्ये AW प्रकाशत सुजनः EVNI 
अधर्मव्यवास्थितान्न्यायद्रत्तेनवारयेत HESI 
अधर्मं MAAT NEN’ 

झकीर्णि नाजेयेत्‌ ॥७०॥ 

न म्रारयेत्‌॥9१॥। 

बालो निवार्यतां धर्मपाठाङ्कशेन TATA S 
गुरुबचनमलङ्कनीयं नयानुगतं चेत्‌ ।।७३।। 
गुरुमपि नीतिवियुक्तं निरासयेत्‌ ।।७४॥। 
गुरुराहेति ॥७५॥ 


इति बाहेस्पत्यसूत्रे द्विती[१०क]योऽध्यायः ॥ 


=== 


UN 
[ तृतीयोऽव्यायः । | 

जितल्लेशस्य पौरुषम्‌ IIRI | 

देशान्तरवासेन (ASAT भवति ॥२॥ 

सर्ववलकालदे शसामप्रकृति सहाया प्रव यसां 

ज्ञानं कायैम्‌ ॥३॥ 

उपवासादिसहिष्णुत्बं च .॥४॥ 

मुगन्धरत्रासान्‌ AMA कुर्यात्‌ UM. | 

बहुवाद मधुर भेव कुर्यात्‌ ॥६॥ 

शमबुद्धीन मणीन्‌ GAL सदाराधयेत। ७॥ 

नवानि मन्त्राणि विद्यात्‌ ॥८॥ 

त्रिविधानि शाक्ता वैष्णवा शैवानि तत्‌ 


` [१०ख़] प्रभिन्नानि ten 


मोच्तपु्यी द्वारं अयम ॥१०॥ 

शाक्ता बेप्णबाः जेयाः ॥११)' 
पोतयानमागत्रच्छाक्तम ॥१२॥ 
महापथचद्रेष्णनस 112,211 

केवलप्रधा निकमश्वरथयानदत्‌ ॥९४॥ 
लोकायतिकक्षपयाकबोद्धादि  वहुशारदूल 
दएसृगाकीराशुन्याटवीगुहामार्गवत TER AL 
एतान निरूप्येकमाश्रयेत ।।१६ 
ज्योतिनीथस्थितं सदा निरूपयेत्‌ ।।१,७॥। 
चातुर्वण्यं रक्षेच्च !।१८।। 

ओषधानि सेवत च ॥ १.६ 
वलवयातेजोमदवुद्विशायदयावर्धनानि 
दोषधातुशमानि Nol 


दानमानालङ्कारविद्यामिः सिद्धं ES C TERT 


अष्टादश तीथीनि निरूपयेत्‌ ॥ RI 
पटू प्रकृतयस्तीर्थ 
[१,१क]श्च ॥२३॥ 
ea: शञ्जरन्तर्मित्रोऽन्तरोदासीन इति 
तऽप्यनुजीविसखिसुहृद$्च ill 
भायापुत्रवान्धवाइच Us I 

अन्येऽपि देवालयनृत्तयागमूमिसन्ध्यावापीं 
चतुष्पथ पाषण्डालयापणबलाविद्यापाठदे- 
शखलूरीशाली चन्द्र दंशनाद्युत्सववेइयाग्रह- 
समुद्रतीरयतिसंनिधिराउयसन्तधि सुरावि क्र- 
यस्थानपान्थ [AAT USE, well 


sra imma 
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HIEETUTHAN | 


AAT HAA liSl] 

TER सवोनिरोधन BAT 11> 541 
सर्वान्न निशेर्धा २ *ख येच्च 1321] 
इतिहासपुराणानि मानयत ।।३ 24 

तत्‌ WHAT 3*1 

शाक्तागमां श्र ॥३ ३॥ 

वेखानसागमांश्च 113 41i 

सांख्यांश्व ॥ ३ ५।¦ 

भवांश्च Weel 

सर्वानपि स्वाध्यायं HUA RAT 1130 
ब्राह्मणं cC TP eet TE ।। ३ ८ 
निदथस्य दया कतेव्या NIEN 

ग्रामणीन्‌ सम्भावयेत्‌ ॥४०॥। 

नगरन्ट्राश्च ।।४१॥। 

giaa सामकुर्यात 121) 

दानेन बहु ॥४३॥ 

न स्वल्पञ्न ।।४४।। 

नोत्तमेषु गुणबाहुल्यक्रमेण vul 
ज्त्तिर्दीव्याव ॥४६॥ 

नेव दीव्याचच ॥४७॥ 

सपादीन हन्यात. ॥४८०॥ 
उत्तमान्नानामन्त्रालद्धान[१र२क] 
विद्याबहुलान द्विजान्‌ मानयत Hemd . 
अन्यराष्ट्रजान RA AAI TA कुमा- 
रसामन्तादीनात्मबत्‌ सम्भावयेट्रोजना- 


287 


-्छादनादिभिः du 

शरणागतं सवैपाटकयुक्तमाप रक्षत ॥ ५१ 

दृष्टनिग्रह कुयात्‌ ॥५२॥ 

जिष्ठपरिपालनञ्च NYS 

ग्रामं न TTT NY il 

नगरञ्च ॥५५॥ 

देवालयानि च lyell 

आसवानि सेवयेत ॥५७॥ 

अति न ॥५८॥ 

मांसानि uw 

घृणा कार्या ॥६०॥ 

MAA A NEA 

अग्राह्म न ॥६२॥ 

मत्तकाशिन्यः सेव्याः ॥६३॥  - - 

पञ्चाझवकोटियो जनाएथिवी ॥६४॥ 

agzat च ॥६५॥ 

सप्समुद्राह॒ता च ॥६६॥ 

कर्मभोगाति[१२ख]भोग दिच्यञ्ञङ्गार 

[सद्धकेवल्या इत द्रोपाभधाना। ॥६७॥ 
तयः PAJA: ESU 

तन्मध्ये मेरोराजम्बूः ॥६४॥ 

तत्रोत्तरे हिमवान्‌ ।।७०।. | 

तस्य दक्तिणे नवसाहस्री भूः ।।७२॥ 

तत्र दाक्षिणासो भारतः खण्डः ।।७२। | 

तत्र सा्तात र्माधर्मकलाः सिध्यन्ति ॥७३॥ 
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तत्र द्णडनीतिः ।।७४।। 
qium पाठितव्यः भविष्येवेतमानेश्च 
चातुव TRA !७५॥ 
दरणाडनीत्या भगवान्‌ भानुनंपति! lel 
वायुश्च सर्वे देवाश्च ।।७७॥ 
जन्तवश्च ISSN 
सहस्रयोजना वदारिकासेत्वन्ता ।।७९।। 
्रारकादि पुरुषोत्तम[१३क]सालग्रामान्ता 
सप्ततयोजना ।।८०।। 
तत्रापि wan विन्ध्यसह्यकुमारमलयश्री- 
पर्वतपारियात्राः सप्तङुलाचलाः ॥८१॥ 
गङ्गासरस्वतीकालिनदी गोदाबरीकावेरीता- 
म्रपर्णीघृतमाला[ः ]कुलनद्रत्च USE 
ICE विषयाश्च USIU | 
अष्टादश सागरा TW: ।।८४।। 
अष्टादश WaT 
रामरष्टिश्चला रे शच्छत॑ दक्तिणोत्तरे सह्यं 
Aaa बिश्वामित्रखुष्ठिरिकाद् ॥८७॥। 
नेपालं चतुःशतम्‌ dl 
PAG बरुणतःसमुद्रान्तमठयोज 


[१३ख]ना ॥८८॥ .. | 
पश्चशतद्वितयम॒ुत्तलाट पू्वलाटञ्च till 


काशीपाञ्रालद्वितयमञशीतिः Eo 
केकयसुञ्जयं पष्टिः ॥<२॥ 
मात्स्यमागधं शतम्‌ ॥<२॥ 
मालवशकुन्तमशीतिः Hes 


कोसलावान्तिः wg: du! 

imr वेदभाद्रेतयं शतद्वितयस cu] 
बेदेहकी रब शतम्‌ EEN 
कास्व्रोजदशाणमणशीतिः UWL 

एते महाविषया। WSs | 

पृते Wa चतुरश्राः NSE 
WT दतक्तिणोत्तरतः शतमात्र 
पूर्वपश्चाद ZITAT | १००॥ 

साकलोराष्ट्री ATA चत्वारिंशव॥१ c t] 
अङ्गवङ्गकनिङ्गा[१४क]ः मात्राश्वतुर- 
शराश्च ॥१०२॥ 
काइ्मीरहुयाम्याछठसिन्धचः शतमात्राश्चः 
तुरश्राश्च ॥१०३॥ | 
किरातसोवीरचोलपाण्ड्या उत्तरे दक्तिखे 
स्थिताः Tata परं पष्ठिमात्राः WX VN 
यादवकाओ विषय चत्वारिशच्छतमात्रम 
Heyl | 
एते उपदिषया; WACEN 
सक्षकोङ्कणाऽ्चतुःशतमात्रा द्वादश पद्राष्ट्री 
च n? owl 

एते अनूपा: l3 o cil 


AAAS 


सह्याट्री चारो गिरिविषयाः ।।.०४॥ ˆ 
श्रीपर्वते द्यम LS o 
रेबतक एकः ॥११९॥ _ 

विन्ध्ये पञ्च ॥११२)। 


| versity Harmar coro मरि, एकाम्‌ ॥ १,१३ । 
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घाहस्पत्यसू्रम्‌ 


[tv ख)महेन्द्रे यम्‌ -।। १ १४॥ 

पारियात्रे त्रयस्‌ ॥ ११५ 

सर्वे दक्तिणोत्तरतः पञ्चाशन्मात्राः पूर्वतः 
पश्चात्‌ पञ्चयो जनाः सम; ।। ११६ 
म्लेच्छे यवनविषयाः पाबेतीयाः ॥११७॥ 
ग्रामनगरोद्रानादिभिरलंछूताः पुण्यक्षेत्रा- 
दिभिश्व ॥ १ «tl 

अष्ट वेष्णवक्तेत्रा: ।। ११.६॥। 
बदरिकासालग्रामपुरुषोत्तमद्रारकातरिलवा- 
WMATA श्री रङ्गाः ॥१२०॥ 

SL शैवाः ॥१२१॥ 

ग्रविमुक्त [क] गङ्गाद्वाराशिवत्षेत्ररामेयसुना- 
शिवसरम्बतीमव्यशःदूलगजच्षेत्राः॥ १ २२॥ 
amor ALLY कहा च ॥१२॥ 
MEAT जालपू ख कामङोल्लश्रीशनका- 
ञ्चीमहेन्ट्राः ॥ १२ ४॥ 

एते Wer ॥१२७॥ 

सर्वसिद्विकराश्च LREN 

बन्ध्याइच ।।१२७॥ 

विन्ध्ये निसं बसति दुर्गा भद्रकाली NRS 
कुमारे कुमारो वसाते निं tas 

सहे गणपतिः ॥। ३ ell 


रेवतके शास्ता ॥ २३ ९॥ 


न्द्रे गरुडः NAIA 
पारियत्ते क्षेत्रपाः ॥१३३॥। | 
कर्मभूमो भारते JAI देवाः ॥१२४॥ 


शुरासुरयक्तराच्तसभूतग्रेतविनायककूद 
डा विकृताननाः ॥१३५॥ ` 
ARET भारवपाः UR seq) 
साञ्यभरवा यागिन्यश्च नागाश्च [१ 
मानत्रैः सह रूपरमा असंख्याताः स 
12. 3091] 

मानवेः कृतपालनाश्च ॥२३८॥ 
anaaga ओषधाः सन्ति ॥१ 
NI युगसंख्या कृतत्रेताद्वापरतिष 
1१४० 

कृते ज्ञानिनः UAV 


MAO NS 


दयडनातिकावदाः ॥१७२॥ 
त्रेतायां कार्मेणः नीतिंविशारदाः d? 
द्वापरे तान्त्रिकानुसारा घनारसाश्च | 
नीतिकोविदाश्र ॥१४५॥ ND 
तिष्ये पादे ज्ञानकमा घना दणडनी 
विदा नराः ॥१४६॥ ` 
तदुत्तरे विरुद्धधमवर्णबेषा दरंडनीति 
ताः visti 
पञ्यन्ति प्रजा अनृतवादतत्पराश्चेर 
[१६ क] आचार्यः lio velt 

इति बाहंस्पत्यसूत्रे तृतीयोऽध्यायः 


[चतुर्थोऽध्यायः |] 
बराह्मं मुहूत उद्यानम्‌ ॥२॥। ` 
धर्ममर्थञ्च चिन्तयत्‌ ॥२॥ 
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कुक्ङुट शब्दं शुभम्‌ Watt 


गजादिदशनञच ॥४॥ 
गजशब्दमङ्गलस्तुतिवेदपाठनञ्च ॥५॥ 
देवतापुरयकथा च॥६॥ ` 
राजन्यस्मरणज्च ॥७॥ 

FITA NEI 

आदशदशनऊ्च Hi 

'अलड्डभार्यत ॥१०॥ 

ताम्बूलचवणं F127 
कर्पूरचन्दनागरुधूपञ्च ॥१२॥ 
शाङ्ककाहलविषाणास्छिन्नवेणुवी णातन्ती 
म्रदङ्गपणवाः ॥१३॥ 

THATS to vil. 
' दिव्यम्रमदादशनं च ।।१५॥। 

[१६ खमागधभिन्रषड्जं च ॥१६॥ 
जातिस्वरंच ॥१७॥ ` 

सापिषि सितपुष्पाणि ॥१८॥ 

Wagar वह्नि शता चिडिष्एुलिङ्गधूमयुक्तो 


` भवात lll 


तदशुभं गवाँ ATATT ।।२०॥ 
TAG च ॥२१॥ 

सन्ध्याज्वलन च ।।२२॥ 
विरुद्धशिवारुत usi ` 
FATA शब्दो ग्रामपुरद्वार वा 
gate 


श्चि्तमन्यत्र यानमेव प्रतिकारों नास्ति ॥२५॥ 
अवश्यनिरूपणीयान्येतानि कमोरि WEN 
मन्त्रमू[१७ क]लो विजय! ॥२७॥ 
त्रिविधाः पुरुषाः उत्तमाधममध्यमाः NASI) 
JESA [REI | 

बन्धुभिन्धने RIIN: सह यत्‌| 
कर्मारभते तदुत्तमघ nell 

ARAA गुरौ भक्तिश्च U3 VI 

HA सह सन्त्रायेत्वा य आरभते स 
उत्तमः ।।३२॥। 

गुणदोषागमे निश्चत्य मोर्यवाहुल्याद 
य॒ आरभते सोऽधमः ॥।३ ३।। 

ऐेकमत्येन दणडनीतिने ओ धीरेमन्त्रिभियों 
मन्त्रः स उत्तमः devil 

पूर्व बहुबुद्वयः पश्चादेकमतयो भवान्ति यत्र 
स मध्यमः sull 

[१७ख] यत्र कलहृम्भत्सनं च . एकस्य 
घम एकस्यार्थ स्त्रीवालदृद्धेः सह एकस्य 
रुदितमेकस्य क्रोधो यस्मित RISTA: NILI 
पूर्व ANNA कार्यनिबेदनम्‌ ।।३७॥। 
पुनवचसा कर्मणा मनसाञ्जालिना दण्ड 
प्रणामेन यथागुरुत्वं स्वामेनमाभेत्रन्दः 
येत्‌ ।। ३ ८॥। क 
zar वैश्रवणो वाचस्पतिर्वा 
aga ते वन्देव dali 


q«i 


Fa AAT EAS: eU eme तब T war eee GREG S qum कुस्म त श्राव्यम्‌ 1४ oll 


. जि 


ff 


D. 


E um 


` शास्त्रवित्‌ क्थ काये 


Tana ८क गुण ` सकीर्त्यं स्वामि- 
दोषं परदोषं च मध्यस्थदो षं च ger 


` पुनः स्वामिगुणसंस्थापनं HI ॥४२॥ 
` पुनः कार्याणशुपायाने निरूप्य स्वामिनं 


प्रसाद्य कार्ये कल्पयितज्यम्र |!४३॥ 
प्रमत्तष्वामियुक्तेयु देदोपहसेषु च न सिध्यन्ति 
विक्रमाः Weal 

अप्रमत्तं Ta जितेन्द्रियं Dani बलिषु 
जालकोपं दुराधंपे ति विक्रमो न कार्यः ४ 
न पजानातिते न 
वदेत्‌ WEN 


DABA श्न कामादीन्‌ ये जयान्ति ते 


सर्वोनरीञ्जयन्ति ॥४७॥ 
[१८ख] grk न 
उपकारे नियतं कुर्याच्च nez 

नाभाविव्यसन पूर्य spat व्यसनप्रतीकारं 


कार्यत we 


कायामात FEUR WS ell 


इति ames च तुर्थाऽध्यायः 


En 
पञ्चमोऽध्यायः ।] - 

"HERO उपायाः Hd p“ 

जयश्च ॥॥ 

मायोपेत्षा qua A 

FY साम U 


` बाहेस्पत्यसूत्रम। | V IHT 241 


स्वामिनं wer कार्य कल्पयितव्यम ॥४९॥ शङ्कितिषु सामभेदौ (un 


लुब्धेषु सामदानमेदाः ॥६॥! 

ROY सामभेददानमायोषिक्ाबधाः ॥७॥ 

साम पूर्व प्रयोक्तव्यम्‌ LS 

[*53x] मनसोऽमिग्रायं वाचः प्रीतिकर्य ज 

ज्ञातीनां ज्ञातयो व्यसने हृष्यान्त lcd 

ज्ञातिं ज्ञातयः प्रच्छन्नहृदयाः aT उपः 

द्रवन्ति ॥|११ 

सर्वभयेषु sm घोरम ॥१२॥ 

WY पयः ब्राह्मणे कोपश्च NAS | 

tig चापलं दूरत्वं ज्ञातिषु सोहद पत्र- 

जलविन्दुदत्‌ tell 

हितं गुरुजनवाक्यं शास्त्रचोदितं च ये न 

arated. कालचोदिताः तस्मात्‌ तान्‌ 

सुपरिहत्यान्यत्र वसेत्‌ ॥१५॥ « 
विरुद्ध नाचरेत ॥१ 

सम्त्र[ ca )वेद्यागुह्पदमंष ग्रहान वान्धकान 

कुशलाद अन्यत्र कार्य व्यसनानि eH 

zai परिहृत्य वक्तव्यं विद्यायुक्तोऽषि 

ZARR ISN 

शजुपत्तादागत न विश्वसेत ॥१<॥ 

गुणतः dyg lx oH 

मात्रे? परीक्षयेत्‌ ux 

FARR: सह साम ज्ञायते बुद्धसांवेः 

ज्ञाते सहसा परीक्षा२०क)येत ue: 
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इड्नितिज्ञोतुं शकयते IRS नयो मन्त्राभिनिरूप्य कार्यते net 
प्रसन्नो न ॥२४॥ बुद्धिजीवनेरमात्ये! सह कार्यमकार्यं च 
sra eara: स्वस्थ: ॥२५॥ निरूपयेत्‌ ॥५॥ 
WANA बालादयाऽपि were Wed विकारं यस्य NANA स. 
हि qu ॥२६॥ | मन्त्रयोग्यः Wel 
स्वकुलस्य विनाश ज्ञात्वा बुद्धिमास्तत्र RÅTT ॥७॥ 
E" न युक्तमाश्रयेद ॥२७॥ यस्यार्थराशिरस्ति तस्य मित्राणि धर्मञ्च 

दय यथावाच्छुभाञ्भं पूर्व उदेति न विद्या च गुणविक्रमो च बुद्धिश्च unu 
दृष्टाचारः सर्वत्र कारयेत ॥२८॥ ग्रधनेना[२१कथमाजयितुं न शक्यते 
चपला न बहुमान्याः ॥२४॥ . —— गजोऽगजनेव cil 
इत्याहाचार्यो TRENT ।३०॥ o | धनमूल जगत्‌ ॥१०॥ 

o रूयसूजे tse सर्वाणि तत्र afa ॥१ १॥ 


पृष्ठोऽः i ] | निर्धनों मृतश्चणडालश्च ॥१२॥ 
( प्‌ यायः। एवं धर्ममूलं च विद्यामाजयेत ॥१३॥ 


[ew] देशकालयोग्यं क्म नयानयौ च. दिद्यामूलं जगद ॥१४॥ 


E विद्या पुनः स्वेमित्याह गुरु ॥१५॥ 
बिपरीते न वेदवीयदर्पेण ॥२॥ DI मो कब पा 
हितानि निरूण्येत्‌ usu | Sed 


xp Be 
AO I 


x श्र 
N. p i 
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BRHASPATI SUTRA. 


Now the Brahaepati Dutra. 


; Now Brhaspati,° the Preceptor, expounds 
to India the Whole Substance of Policy : 
I (Personal Conduct). ^ | 

l Self-msstery is the quality of a 
.. king. 

2 As minister he should appoint one 
-master of himself. 

3 His sole science is the Administration 
of Punishment [= Government]. 


4 Even right he should not practise 
when disapproved by the world. 
9 Should he practise it, it should 


be after recommending it by persons of in- 
telligence. 

6 He is to be served by his like. 

7 With women, children or the aged, 
he should not discuss measures of right 
and policy. 

; 8 Heshould not engage in magic shows 
lindrajala] ; 

9 In incantations [mantras], 
and festivities ; 

l0 Also in counteracting diseases and 
poisonings. 

ll Not smearing with ashes [like am 
ascetic} 

12 Also not sacrifice [agnikotra],. .Veds- 
reading, and so forth. 

Not procetsions to sacred places. 
Also not service of a king. 

Nor service of women. 

He should not drink intoxicants. - 
Nor elay a Bráhman. 

Nor practise theft. . 

. 19 Nor much indulge in garlands:and 
unguents. 

20 Heshould not be 
~21 "Nor over-wrathful. 


however, 


dejected. 


MR ne Brhaspati as founder of the 

Beience of Policy see the Introduction. . 

- $ On the question of the king's sciences see 

बह PA, c. 1. 
8 question of choice of ministers eto. see 

WMrihatariva, co. 4-5; also 80 infra. —— 

a he poison in the palace seo drihcebro, 


22 What is called non-giving is greed 
on a wrong occasion. ‘ei. 

23 In a (true) field he should have 
seed sown. | 

24 Giving should be practised. 

25 Aversion therefrom is greed. 

26 : Theft is also greed. Wiad 

27 Pleasure is a cause of expenditure of 
means. : ate 

28 A will to hurt gurus, gods, wise men, 
kings, and so forth is anger, 

29 And it is a smiting of one's own head. 

30 An enemy equal in forces and so 
forth he should slay in war; ; 

31 Other adversaries [or If attacking 
others, then] by conciliation, gifts, dissen- 
sion, pretended ignoring, and so on. 

32 He should not have sordid dress. 

83 And he ‘should not. practise over- 
indulgence in hunting. 

84 From over attachment to women 
ill-repute. grows ; 

35 And vitality wastes. m 

36 In association with those guilty of 
gaming, provoking others, abusing others, 
the weaknesses of others (are. exposed) 
slong with the words of mantras in learned 
or frivolous play (?). . हि 

37 Taking of medicine, evacuation , of 
urine and faeces, bathing, teeth-cleaning, 
enjoyment of copulation, worship of divi- 
nities,—these also areto be done inprivate: 

38 A sham professor of virtue he should 
not trust; 

89 Nor censure either. petam 
.40 Nor upon seeing mad or stupid per- 
sons, and: go forth, should he laugh at them. 
Ce G eS i. 

23 Text and translation uncertain. More in- 
$elligible would be avisag? danam...* giving on a 
wrong occasion is called non-giving. J 

31 I translate anyabhiyodhinah. 


32 Bo. he should never be in deshabille, 
36 Rendering conjectural. Are the mantra 


i oaths? 
370 So also in the Sukra-miti 111. 330 * The miser- 


able, the blind, thé dwarf, end the dumb are never 
to be laughed at? — 
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41 His sport in private should be with 
those of like character and age 

42 Elephant and horse sports in public; 
not with creatures of two (différent): kinds 

43 And he should not harm living 
beings of his ewn kind 

44 Desire should be felt for superiority 
to predecessors and successors in respect 


of wealth popularity, nobility, and 
magpanimity 
45 "Traditionel right, goodwill of depen- 


dents, and councillors, relatives, kinsmen, he 

should all alike consider ; 

46 In respect of dependents, punishment 

nd largesee, within and without 

47 Jn respect of councillors, conciliation, 

issension, and largesse ; 

48 In respect of relatives, allotments of 
Income for the sake of conciliation, dissen- 
sion, largesse 

49 To evén an unwelcome speech he 
should listen 

50 In bad weather, when the planets are 
hostile, at the naksatra of three birthdays, 
and when serious business presents itself 
he should.not attend to festivitier. 

51 He should attach to himself a wife 
of the same country, of the same form 
and of noble birth 

52 He should. cause especially dissen- 
sions (among the wives) ; excessive concilia- 
tion, excessive largesse are not to be practised 
nor punishment to be used towards women, 
nor pretended inobservance. : 

53 Among them he should not say much 

54 Among village petitioners, panegyrists, 
bards, minstrels, actors, dancing-women, 
instructors, liars, boys,: pimps, traders, 
herdsmen, harlots, mean kings, he is to be 
addressed in pompous untruths 

55 Association with kings, harlots, sooth- 
sayers, and dependente he should not indulge 
in long. 

41 and, reading tadvimurlam, render ‘ Elephant 
and horse sports in private ; in public. those with 
other species.’ ‘This is Jess likely 

42 Contests of dissimilar animals are here, it 


seems, denounced. Or we might take Iralasye from 
46 * Within and without ’: sc. the capital 


50 ‘ Three birthdays": perhaps his own,- that of - 


hisjfather, and that of his grandfather 
51 * Ot the, same. form.’ . (ekarupini) 
é of the same caste ' (ekavarna). \ ' 


perhaps— 


a text. is corrupt 
gf Lex qr. —— mM WV 
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one whose 


56 He should frequent 
superiority is in. himself 
97 Prospects and so forth [he should 


regard) not overmuch 


58 Those attached to women, gambling, 
drinking he should not have in his service 
59 During five nadikas prayer to the divi- 


nity of his choice; that passed, the audience; 


60 During ten nadikas administration of 
justice; during five nadikas the bath 

61 During three nadikes the repast; 

62 During flve nadikas amusement and 
play with dear ones ; 

63 During two nadékas twilight worship ; 

64 During seven nadikas nautch aad so 
forth 

65: During seven nadikas sexual inter- 
course, repast, and so forth 

66 During seven nadikas sleep 

67 He should rule himself without failure 
of vigilance ; 

68 Like the driver of a horse. 

69 High Brahmans [he should greet] with 
a shake of his head, welcome and giving of 
leavings and betel; 

70 “A mean Brahman not with a shake 
of the head, even if he brings a present; 

71 A like prince or emperor with wel 
come, with a seat, with a shake of tbe head 
with gift, of betel and with jocular talk 

72 Men of the three castes with a smile, 
with welcome,'and audience :?); i 

73 Sudras not with a glance or smile 
nor with welcome i 

74 Children, the aged, and so forth, with 
giving of something which they like; 

75 Low-caste [Foreign ?) people 
heretics not even with an utterance 


and 


76 Owing to importance of business he 
may have recourse to them ; 


77 Let him say little, 


however, , 810 
assign the employment "hc 


56 Or * his own lord.' 

59-66 On the disposition of a king's time see. 
Arthasastra, c. 16, and Prof. Formichi, Gli Indiani: 
&c.,pp 66sqq. A nadika—} muhurta—24 minutes: 

68 ‘ Shaking of the head’: on this asa sign of 
approval see the passages quoted by me in Kavin- . 
dravacanasamuccaya ad v. 1 i 

72 “Audience ’ : I translate «stAanera,. but the. 


J .u 


4474 Ad EI à 
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BRHASPATI SUTRA, 


“#8 Let him not accept fine. gold [or 
10900170 men of the (3) castes] in private. 
; 79 With workmen, even in his employ, 
let him not deliberate upon the task. 

80 With his friends let him choose a 
like friend as councillor ; 

81 But if low-born, he must be. one 
besving not low-born caste. 

82 Low-born persons have the character- 
itio of not mentioning their own objects 
sind of executing orders. 

83 So he should not over-cherish them. 

84 Nor again should he trust them. 

85 Knowing all, he need not act. 

88 ‘Secrecy in regard to right, secrecy in 
regard to home and going abroad, secrecy 
in regard to measures, secrecy in regard 
0 enmities ; in failure of prestige he should 
dleny even the truth i 

87 Physicians, astrologers, 
hoe should entertain, if possessed of. conduct 
sind character. 

Even the truth, if causing grief or 
misfortune, he should not speak. 
. 89 Up to twenty-five years he should 
passionately practise the study of sport; 

90 Thenceforward acquisition of wealth. 
..91 He should keep himself free from 
iindebtedness ; 

92 Indebted he becomes by three means, 
pleasure, anger, and greed. 

.98 And he should continually guard 
lhis person. : 

34 Heshould not neglect the regular rites. 

95 If there is a popular clamour, he 
may omita minor rite. : 

99 Upon a lost cause let him not stand; 

97 Far to be avoided then is even a 
serious matter of sovereignty. 


98 He should not favour new comman: . 


00818 who are Kusumdntas- 
99 A slight loss is to be borne. 
O So EE ee 
78 Varnikd-parigraha : Read várniha-parigraha ? 
79 * Even in his employ °: 
38 Kneumantas: this word, which recurs in sutra 


soothsayers . 


100 As with families of elephants, banditsg- 


so translate yoginah P . / 


1105, is quite mysterious (?—Pallava, or | palla, i,e. - 
a s AUR OE ८2९ yp 


1vita?), . 


99 The Meaning seems to _be that a AIT 


should not. be dismissed for a.slight failure: -p 


100 The idea seems to be that of the nursery 


noxious serpents, and tigers living in. forest 
or cemetery, among those who in comparison 
therewith are inoffensive feuds of kinsmen 
are not to be engaged in. i ' 

101 Like dogs with one piece of flesh is 
that estate of sovereignty, when the 
sovereignty, is in trouble. 

102 Policy truly is like a tree on a river's. 


bank. 


103 So he is not to desire (it). 

104 Kusumdntas and so forth are inimical 
to all creatures. 

105 Prestige, vigour, vitality, greatness— 
these are destroyed by excessive cultivation 
of Kusuméntas. ni 

106 Desire, anger, conceit, jealousy, hypo- 
cricy, and so forth he should not encourage. 

107 An enemy of good character, is a 
friend. "^ 

108 Among friends one of good characte 
i3 an enemy. : : 

109 . Bstween moon and sun there is 


hostility by reason of their common brightness 


(tastes): 


110 Were it not ६०, they would both . 


stand fast. . i ; 

111 Where there is feud among relatives, 
those two families perish to the root. 

112 Whoso abandons the science of 
awarding punishment, helpless he likea moth 
enters the flame all unwittingly. 


So speaks the holy, Preceptor, guru of «the 


chief of the Gods. 
So in the JBrAhaspati Sutra the First 
Chapter. a fit S , 


II -DUTIES ‘AND: PRINCIPLES 


1 Sovereignty belongs to one: possessing be 


advantages. 


2- "There ‘is advantage of knowledge, 
of wealth, and advantage of comra les: 


and, protection. of, usage; . 


., 101 Svana ‘dog, probably means more exact 


‘pack of dogs,: cf. asvaiand Panini iv. 2. 48. tg 


. `° 109, 110 We might translate ‘If between sun and. 

mbymeo ‘Let ' moon: there. were -hostility..., they would mot ~ 
soie v dogs delight 4&o.'.. With the reading . ५ ue. - DOR as yd iik 1o ater tio’ 
filij ® should render ‘he dwells ss A CBS e ^ 111-Quna ishere used:in-an-ünteehnioal Sense. o» 
: Pr PPCRTEODE: 
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3 Gratification of his owh family also. 


346. 


4. Agriculture, cattle-resring, trade. 

5 Universally the: Lokiyats amare _ 
of doctrine is alone to be followed at the time 
of acqniring gain; 
( 6 Only the Kàpàlika 
attainment of pleasure; 

7 The Arhata in regard to right. 

8 The Lokéyata is not really profitable 
?); the advantage quickly perishes 

9 fo the Kípalike, tbe Arbata, and 
the Bauddha. aL 

10 On these relying, be is like the moth 
and the fire. 

11 The fruits are like ear-water (or water 

the ear?). 

12.. When one characterized by ignorance 

sires in a matter connected with right to 

ect a human object, then he isa heretic 
entitled Lrukéyatiks. . 

13 When a Candéla is desirous of. 
enjoying fine drink, flesh, and so forth, then 
he is 3 «retic entitled Kapalika. 

14 When sbandoning twilight worship 
andso ‘orth, sacrifice and so. forth, he desires 
the: duty of non-killiog, then he. is & 
Kap: aks heretic. 


as regarde 


15 When; abandoning the rites described- 


in the Veda, and knowledge of them, 8180 
Sive, the Lord of All, Visnu, and Sri, a 
man declares that all is void, then be is s 
heretic entitled Bauddha. 


16 When he declares right to be vain, avy 


means to gain, he isa Laukdyatika; and he 
declares that the pinda and; so on are theft. 


4 The Arthasdstra mentions (0.1) the same 
three matters (krsi, pasupalya, and  bawijya)as the 
components of vartia, or business, one of the studies 
of a king. 

5 The Lokayata doctrine, slong with Sankhfa 
and Yoga, makes up the triad of philosophy in the 
Arthasastra (c. 1). Í : 

* Elsewhere the kapalikas are a Saiva sect : see. 
the 86 Petersburg lexicon and reff. i 

8-35 These Suíras, which seem at variance with 
the preceding, and which betray a strong sectarian 
bias, may be suspected of being an interpoletion. 
No. 36 joins on well to No. 7. 

11 ‘Ear-water’ : is this a synonym of ‘sky-fiower’ 
&c,—‘nonentity’? or ‘water in the esr’ (so not in 


| fhe-mouth or only heard of)?- 


14 Ksapanaka:-—Jaina.: 


15 ‘Knowledge’: read karmajatam-‘mage of rites’? 
. 16 Pinda: the reference seems to. be! to the food! . 
offered to the.dead:'the custom was ridicáled by- the. 
of Brhaspati, as appears frors the Carvake 


followers 


or Lokeyata, óhapter [n tho. Sarva-darachag-garigraka: 
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17. He does all for profit,—sacrifice - 
twilight prayer, and so forth. ju 
18 To conceal his failing, one 
with desire studies the Veda; ké: 
19 He performs sacrifices and so forth: =+- 
20 Hedoes it witb a view to drinking < 
wine, with a view to intercourse with women, - 


UU ws 


afflictàd ^ is 


- 


21 He says Visnu ‘and the others ar* |. 
wine-drinkers—so, the Kapalika. 2 

22 The Ksapanaka, aiming at right, - 
speaks of right as depending on the bearing - 
of rags and broom : 

23 He speaks of Siva snd so 01--80 the. 
Ksapanaks. 

24. With a view to abuse of others he, 
studiss Veda, Sastra, right and so forth: _ 

25. He reproaches all; 

26 Even Mahesvars, Visnu and so forth; 

27 He also speaks of right with a view . 
to eating ; Lr 
` 28 For the sake of discussion he praises 
others—this 18 the Bauddha. be 

29 The Lauksystika, when dead, is a; - 
denizen of hell, extern to profit, pleasure,. 
right, and liberation. L ML 

30 And the same applies to hie family; . 
that family perishes within the period of ' 
sona and grandsons. a 

31 The Kapali abandoned by his village, 
household, and relatives, becomes a denizem. 
of hell, denounced by all people: 

32 And. at that very time 
perishes. wes 

33 The Ksapsnaka is denounced by. bia. 
femily, and those who live in the. village, , 
and three families perish. e 

34, The Bauddha becomes a very detested , ` 
denizen of hell; and his existing family. 
perishes, or in the time of sons’ end... 
grandsons. . ३ 99.3 

35 Connection with heretics of this sort. 
he should not have, even in thought. sé 

36 Even by one. whose counsels are: . 
well ordered, who discerns the weak pointe — 
of others, and. who. is [aot.?).a man. of: 
virtue, sovereignty cannot be preserved." * 


hie dtd D 


23' The “broom” is the brush of twiga whiek | 
' the Jain ascetics carry, in order to brush eway — 
“ingesta: ^^ } Wa 1० . 
34 The Sanskrit sentence is here confused- 

pat eee pe sr (d ~ di c: px 
~ 86 [Not]: we may, if we prefer, reed adharmilena. 

^ Phis-Sutra eonnecte woll with No. % --  - Ps 


et WILLS TT 
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BRHASPATI SUTRA. +). 


॥ One infatuated with the conceit of 
omer, filled with greed and pride, loses 
mhest haa been, acquird 

18 Whoso. after, reflecting 
measures, enjoys Limself, he 
sigthest succes i 

BI He. must so do that by his action: 
38 is not'known by the world as '' knowing 
mbost.to do, bent upon profit," or a8 “a 
naan of righteousness ": " 

‘40° Like lsvara, liké Moon and Sun., 

‘41° Counsel is the action of effecting 
unity of opinion on the part of persons 
zonnforming to a master'a mind 

42 A councillor must speak of measures, 
teygardiess of his master’s preference 

43 The fruit of policy is attainment of 
rijght, advantage, and pleasure 

41 Pleasure and advantage. are to be. 
tested by right ; 

Right by right 
Adyantage by advantage ; 
. Pleasure by pleasure 

Liberation of the‘ soul by liberation 

Injunction of a guru is to be executed 
ewon when at varianco with right, as the 
Marriage Of the Pandavas, Arjuua’s; asceti- 
chem, Vyasa’s intercourse with a widow, 
ithe begetting of Karna, Rama’s punishment 
oof a mother and so‘on 

50 fven ason, at variance with policy, 
its an enemy 

91 The young, tho 
unacquainted with 

mit to counsel 

52 Dall-witted, immoral, violent thoughts 


upon his 
achieves the 


vicious, reckless, 
saatras, he should not 


less, irascible, foolish young men are, not. 


Wo be employed in counsel 


98 Letall jewels even be given to preservé - 


cones own, purpose, life, and prestige. 


54 Daring counsel he shouid not evoke 
sanger, | 


100jeotg.. ; 
36. Happiness: unrighteously enjoyed -is 
Do friend ery 


SS Eee Ee MS Sh 
0 “Like, Ievara" ia, motives, must be 
PRETE 3 l3, 3 


the Haka 


ara 

$1 We translate mantre na pravesayet 

53 "The *' jewels" are the various '' treasures! 
lng, bis wife, minister, general 899 ao forth. 


CC-0. 


:.. for right 


9. Bight ig the main factor ;, not personal: : 
8 : 


"The references are to well-known. stories inss 


57 Maiotenance of. position is [or and] 
enbance:nea t... 

58. Like one who eats what is not 
wholesoine. but is on good terms with [or 
as taking a precaution against, pratihars] 
death 

A man true to his. word, relying upon 
the Saatras, might even dry the ocean 

59. If he is angry ‘(his , dependents} 
become, discouraged and timid 

60 One bad man ruins many. 

61. Fate depends upon manhood. 


62 Whoso loves his own wife and in 
taming 'bimself ` háa? capacity, is without 
equal 

63 A good man. turns -not,aside through 
fear... 

64 What at that time is proper is not 
to be spoken by Friends not conversant 

ith matters of speech 

65 One of arrogant heart, lost to respect 
not. self-controlled,- he: could not’ 
admonish. 

66  When.exhausted.with frightfull acts, 
sunk in the bleep of: ignorance, he should 
enlighten the fool with the cool airs: of 
righteous speeches 

60 . Among. bad men a: good: man shiues 


. forth like the sun. . 


68 Those committed to unrighteousness 
he should check by proper conduct... 7 

69 In unrighteousness he should not 
nvolve bimself 

70 - Iù ill-repute;he should not involve 


. himself 


71 He should not slay. 
72 Let a fool be restrained, 
elephant, with the hook of righteous reading. 


73 
gressed, if in accordanee with reason. . 


74 Even a guru, if not equipped with =" 


policy, he should disregard 
75 A guru says it 
So iu the Brhaspati Sutra the Second 


Chapter 


57; ! translate. sthitir vardhanam :ireading sihitis |; 


sardhanam, we might render [he should aim at). 


A guru's word is not to be tràps- 


947, . 


H 
० 


~ 


like an. to 


enbancev ent, of, hia. actual, position". or **...com- . 


.gervation.and enhancement.” 


59- [09 idea may -heathat of fortifying oneself .. 


..agalusb.pginone i sl 


81 A common sentiment :. ef. Sula. niti, 1068. _ 
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‘ policy . for the important 
kingdom 


MEC 


- III (Vidya). = | 
1 Manliness is the quality of one 
superior to weakness. —— «जावे 
2. One becomes superior to weakness by 
residence ín other countries. i 
~3 Of all powers, times, countries con- 
ciliations, natures, strengths, exercises, ages 
knowledge is to be acquired : 
'4 Also endurance of fasting and ao forth. 
5 He should make treasures with 
agrances and robes. 
$ % A long conversation he should hold 
only ifa gracious one. , 
7 All his like-minded 
ould ever seek to please. 
‘8 ~ He should kaow new mantras: 
9 These are threefold: 3akta Vaisnava, 
iva and their further divisions ; 
10 Entrance to the city of Liberation 
is by three: [ 

11 ° Sakta, Vaisnava, Saiva. 

12 The Sakta is like e journey in 
vessel ; 

13 The Vaisnava like a high road ; 

14 That which believes in Kevala and 
Pradhana is like a horae chariot ; 


“jewels” he 


15 The Laukayatika, Ksspanaks, Bauddha 


and-so forth are like 8 o4vernous route 
through a desolate forest awarming with 
many tigers and malignant beasts. 

16 Having marked this, let him have 
recourse to one. 

17 -Let him ever mark the aspect of 
the lord of lights (the moon ?). 

18 And let him defend 
of four castes tes 
19 And let him make use of medicines ; 

$0 Those which fortify strength, com: 
plexion, energy, self-esteem, intelligence, 
courage, compassion, aud reduce the faulty 
humours. . 


91 Let him procure 8100688 
honours, ornaments, snd sciences. 
1 dais 


by gifte’ 


92 Let him watch the eighteen Tvrthas, 


MEN ou oe 
IIL 9-16 Again apparently a sectarian insertion: 
3 


IL cf, ad 8, 111..33. 


14 This is the Salva system: s S&rnvadarsans 
samgraha, o. VI. : £ 

42 -Tirtha : = technical term in the Science of 
uM prone "in the 
- The use is somewhat poonliar im 92. * 


the order. ह 
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23 Tirthas are. the six constituents -of 
royalty, also enemy, friend, and neutral : 2 

24 Also intestine enemy, intestine friend, . 
intestine neutral; and these sre dependents, 
companions, and friends. F 

25 Also wives, gons, and kinsmen., > 

26 Others also [to be watched) are 
temples, places for dances and 


27 sacrifices, twilight-pools, cross-roads, 
heretic abodes, shops, schools for the 
young, parade-grounds, fields, new-moon 


etc , festivals, harlots’ houses, the sea-shone 
presence of ascetica, frontiers, places for 
sale of liquor, sersis for traveilers. 

28 Let him have festive attiro. 

29 At the city gate let there bes 


general stoppage. 
30 However, let him not exclude all 
31 Let him honour Ztihasae and Puranae; 


And expositions thereof : 
And the Sakta scriptures: 
And the Vaikianaso scriptures; 
And the Samkhya ; 
And the Saiva, 
As regarde all these, let him per- 
form and require the due study. 
38 A Brahman let him not slay, eves 
if infected with faults. 
39 Tothe unmerciful 
be shown. 
40 Let bim show 
headmen ; 
41 Also to city magnates. 
42 Let him conciliste even the weak. 
43 . By largesse much : ae 
44 Not also with little. 


[no] mercy should: 


respect to village A 


45 In the case of exoellent persons not | 


in the order of the plenitude of their merits. . 
46 Let him play with dice: 
47 8160 (07] let him not play at all. 
48 . Berpents and 80 forth let him slay. 


23. The constituents (grakr?i, es usually ene — 
mereted, are king. minister, country, fortr ; 
treasury, army end friend: see Arthasastra, e 9d 9 
and Formichi, op. cit., p. 92. : 

27 “ Twilight-poole’ would be places for per: 
torming twilight worship. j 

32 ® Exposttions''; The word pake would seem 
to bea synonym for pakti in janepakti, lobepab — 
RARI the people": see Satepethe-Brahmon& . ) 
AA. 9, E J 
33-1 These sutraeare perhaps again: 
evo Introduetion and ad II. 8; III. S. ` 


an insertion ` ; 
89 Or " ne morog” (adaga). Ks , 
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49 High Brahman,s perfected ‘by various 
mantras snd: rich in knowledge, let: him 
thonour. 

50 Brahmans of other countries Keatriysa 
princes, feudatories, and so forth let him 
welcome .88 if they were himself with 
wiands, clothing, and so forth 

51 A refugee, 
ocrimes, let him protect. 

52 Let him check the bad; 

And protect the learned 
54 Let him not oppress a village 
55 Ora city 


96 Or temples 
57 Let him make use of fermented 
lliquors ; 


58 Not in excess, however. 

59 Also: flesh food. 

60 Compassion to life must be shown: 

ôl The Bauddhs way and so forth not 

62 Nor as regards ‘imperceptible 
(\creatures:) 

63 Gay ladies are to be used 


64 The earth has a measure of fifty 
throres of yojanas 

05 And it hag seven continents 

66. And is girt with seven seas 

67 Karma, Bhoga, Atibhogo, Divya, 
iSrngara, Séddhs and  Kasvalya sre the 


olesignations of the continents 

68. The midmost is the Land of Action 
(Karina). 

690 What is in ^ the middle thereof, as 
ffar as the Jambu trea; belongs to meru 

10 Therein on the north is Himavat 


11 On the sonth of that is land of 
cof nine thousand (yofanaa) 

Therein to ‘the south is Bharata 
Khanda : 


61 The Buddhists -and Jains es oclally denounc? 
Willing in sacrifice p í 


63. Imperceptible ” : apparently ‘a reference to . 


tthe , Jaina 
ccreatures 


precautions against killing small 


67: These names, as appliedito tho:seven duipas, ` 
but Bharata . 


dio not seem to occur elsewhero 

Warsa ja Harma-bhumé in the Visnu-Purana, IL. 3, 2 
‘On the north": This cannot mean on the 

morth a Meru; or.of Jambudvips, which ‘would 

tary to the ordinary view 

पर कल) mean 


11 “Nine thousand.” 


The: usual ‘estinia 
(ip the Vienu-Purace 11. 8, * 


pus Dare He 


though qualified by all’ 


it must, 
'fsterting with: fhe north '" of 


-249 

18 There tha fruits of righteousness 
and unrighteousnees have their visible effect. . 

74 In relation thereto is the adminis- 
tration of punishment 

75 It is to be studied by the people 
of Bharata, past, future, and present 800 
by men of the four castes 

76 :By administration of punishment the 
holy Sun is king 

77 And Wind and-all the gods 

78 And mortal creatures 

79 From Badarika to [Rama's] Bridge 
is a distance of one thousand yojanas. ` 

80 From Dvaraka as far ae Purusot- 
tama and the Salagrama is a distance of 
seven hundred yojanas 

81 In this area also are the seven Great - 
Mountains, Raivataka,  Vindhya, Sshya, 
Kumara, Malaya, Sriparvata, Pariyatra 

82 And the Great Rivers, Gaoga 
Sarasvati, Kalindi, Godavari, Kaveri, Tamra- 
parni, Ghrtamala. 

83 And eighteen countries. , 

84 Eighteen are the maritime kings: 

as And eighteen the hill kings 

8 
one hundred and forty (yojanas?) on the 
south and north, as far as the 
twelve; that of Visvamitra eleven 


87 Nepal one hundred and four. ` , 


88 On the shore of the eastern ses: 


“79 “One thousand”: The same estimate is 
giren by the Vays-Purana : see Wilson's note in 
isnu-P. (ed. Hall, II. p. 127). 


80.The Purusottama-ksetra is in Orissa,tand the . 


sülagrama-h&. is supposed to be on the river 
Gandak : see Wilson's Visnu-P. (index 
82 “ Great Rivers’: The word kula-nadé does. 


not seem to occur elsewhere. On the various 


liste of the chief rivers see Wilson's note, Vismu-P. - 


IL. pp: 131-2. The Ghrtamala is, doubtless, Wilson's 
Krtamala. 


86 * The Creation of Rama” and ‘the Creation — 


of Visvamitra " : The.Epio. story of Visvamitra's 
attempt at a rival creation is well known: but 


"the phrase Visvamitra.srsti does not seem to 


occur in the literature, In the tradition of the 
pandits the idea is.quite familiar, Visvamitra 
-being credited (like Ahriman among the Iranians) 
with the authorship of all faulty or misshapen 
end misbegotten things, such as the mirage. ` 
` The application -of the. numbers in 
{s obscure. 

adth '' ? 


OT + 
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The .creation. of Rama consists of 


Bahya .. 


this suia - 
Is **' as far as the gahya reine E 


88 The siteof:the Varuna-tirthe does not appear ` 


———_————— Sr 


0.280 


_.. From Varüns to the'ses is a mee te of 


a 310 


-seo Mahabharata, 


‘puraia (6d. Hall 1. p. 


eight yojanas. 

89 Each -one hundred 
northern Lata, 

‘And eastern Lata. 

90 Kasi and the 
together eighty ; 

91] Kekaya and Srnjaya are sixty; 

92 The Matsya and : Magadha country 

one hundred 

93 Malava and Sakunta eighty ; 

- 94 (Kosala and Avanti sixty ; 

95 -Saihya and Vidarbha together two 
hundred 

96 Videha and the Kuru country . one 

hundred 
Kamboja and Dasarna eighty 

98 These are the great. countries 

99 These indeed are four-cornered 

100 The Aratta and Bahlika coreuntry are 
from south to north one hundred, from east 
to west twelve 

101 The Saka and Surastra country are 
four-cornered and of forty. : 

102 Anga, Vanga; and Kalinga are of 
one hundred and four-cornered, 

103 Kasmir the Huna and Ambastha 
countries, and Sindh are of one hundred and 
four-cornered 

104 The Kirata, Sauvira, ola, „and 
Pandya countries, situated on north and 
south are of one hundred increased by 
-BIX 

105 The Yadava country and’ Kanci are 
of one hundred and forty ; 

106  These.are minor countries 

107 The seven 'Konkaus . are of. one 
"hundred and four, end the...  . . , 

108 ‘These are on the^water 

109 On mount Sahya are 


ountries ; 
On Sriparvata two; 


and five are 


Pancala ‘country are 


four bill 


9 sqq. For other lists of countries and peoples 


Garga-samhita (Jana pada-vyuha). 
93 Sakunta is not elsewhere known as name of a 
eountry or people. ` 
103 The af are, doubtless, those of Hundesh. 
195 Yadavas: Perhaps those of Devagiri 
107 For the soten drank see Wilson's Visnu 
+ M Dnm) . 


Bhisma-parvan, IV, 317—378, — 
PWismu-Puraua, II. 3, Varaha’s Brhat-samhita, XIV., 
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111 ‘On Raivataka one; (d 

112 On the Vindhya five; tc ug 

113 On Kumara one; i 

114 On Mahendra three 

115 On Pariyatra three 

116 All are equal, from south to north 
of fifty, from east to west of five yojanas 

117 Inthe Mlecchs region are Yayans 
countries, mountainous 

118 The : countries are adorned with 
villages, cities, gardens, and so forth, and 
with holy domains and so forth 

119 Wight are the Vaisnave domains; 

120 Badarika, Salegrama, ` Purusottams, 
Dvaraka, Bilvacala, Ananta, Simha; Sriranga. 

121 Wight tbe Saiva 

122 Avimuktaka,  Ganga-dvara, Sive 
ksetra, Rame-Yamuna (?’,  Sivasaraevati, 
Mavya, Sardula, and Gaja ksetras 

123 . The Sekta are also eight 

124 Oghghina Jala, Purna, Kama, Kolla, 
Srisaila, Kanci, Mahendra. 

125 These are the great domains; 

126 And effective of all attainment; 

127 Also ineffective [or to be wor 
shipped] 

128 On the Vindhya dwells prepetually 
Durga, and Bhadrakali ; 

129 On Kumara Kumara dwells por 
petually ; 

130 ‘Ou Sabya Ganapati; 

131 On Ravivataka the Teacher ; 

132 On Mahendra Garuda ; 

133 On Pariyatra Ksetrapala. - . 

134. In the Land of Action, which is 
Bharata, the gods are many times as numer 
ous as the men 

135 Gode, Demons, Yaksas, Rakedsas, 
Bhutas, Pretas, Vinayakas,  Kusmandes, 
those with distorted features 

136 ° What they carry and their dress are 
determinate "a 


137 Friendly or Terrifying, Yoginis and 
Nagas; they, assuming forms at will, con 
sort in countless numbers with mankind 


119-127 Again am insertion ? ssl d 
120 Bilvacala...Simlia: Perhaps the -Bilvadrj an 
Bimhacala of which mahatmyas exist. ~. ; 


, 122 Avimuktaka:; Benares ^ 
124 Oghghina: Ujjain? d ac 

: 131 The Teacher :-Brhaspeti. e 
133 Ksetropola: Siva.: 10,७00... 
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138 And by men they may be protected- 

139 In that [Bharata country] are am. 
brosial herbs. 

140 At this point the number of the 
ages; the Krta, Treta, Dvapara, and Tisya. 

141 In the Krta (the creatures are] 
possessed of knowledge ; 


142 And versed in the administration of 


punishment : 

143 In the Treta they 
skilled in policy : 

' 144 Inthe /)vaparae they are followers of 
Tantrtkas and of strong tastes ; 

145. And versed in policy : 

146 In the 7tsya quarter men are strong 
in knowledge and action, and versed in, the 
administration of punishment : 

147 After that they are of diverse right- 
fulness, colour, and dress, aud void of the 
administration of punishment. 

148 And tbe peoples behold, intent upon 
false speaking. ‘Thus says the Preceptor. 

So in the Brhaspati Sutra the third 
chapter. 

IV (Omens and Counsel) 


are active and 


1 Atihe Brahma hour the rising from 
sleep. 

2 Let him consider right and interest. 
. 8 The cry of the cock is auspicious: 
. 4 Also the. sight of an elephant and so 
forth ; 
7 $ Also the sound 
chanting of auspicious 
recitation ; 


Also holy talk of divinities; 
Also recollection of nobles ; 
8 Also eye-collvrium : 
9 Also looking in a mirror. 
Let him adorn [himsel!] 
- **lt Also chewing of betel : 
“12 Also camphor, sandal, incense of 
agallochum : 


of elephants, the 
praises, and Veda- 


_—o—ooO es 

"n Mette Mahabharata also names the Tisya as 
e fourth age. 

IV 1 The Brahma muhurta is the early morning: 
#66 Weber, Indische Studien, x. p 296, and Aitareya 
Brahmana, 11. 15. 

TT - 4 The Greek writers mention the early morning 
salutation of an Indian king by an elephant (Aelian; 
XML 6, 22). 2 

~ 12 Or *indense. of’ camphor, sandal, and agal- 

loohum:? v f 


18 Conchs, Kahalas, horns, cut 
guitars, harps, drums, kettle-drums ; .. 
14 And noises of trumpets; ` 
15 Also seeing of divine women: -- 
16 Also the interrupted first note | 
minstrei (?) : ki 
17 Also the sound of the fati m 
(or * the cry of birth’): 
18 White flowers in liquid butter: 
19 Fire satisfied with mantraa be 
of one hundred flames, and attended 
smoke having the sign of Visnu. 


20 Then the spectacle of oxen is : 
picious : : 
21 Also the spectacle of vultures : * 


22  Alsoa twilight blaze: S; 

23 Also the cry of quarrelling jacka 

94 Or the sound of carnivorous | 
is heard at the gate of village or city. 

25 Where also sweating -of imag 
gods is perceived, there departure 
other place is the only appeasement: 
is no remedy. 

926  Unavoidably to be observed ‘are 
acts. : 
27 Victory is rooted in counsel. 

28 Men are of three kinds, best, 
and middle. E 

29 In counsel also (is the 
triplicity]. 

39 ‘That action is best which ist 
taken in company with connections, ki: 
friends, the learned, the thoughtful. 

31 And, when right is doubtful, de 
to a guru. . 

32 Heis best who sets to after 
counsel with men intent on advantage. 

33 If, after thinking out good an 
results, he sets to through being ov 

folly, be is the worst. ; 
D That counsel is best which is 
unanimously, under the guidance of 
by wise councillors. 

35 Where, at first of divers of 
‘they are afterwards unanimous, that. 
middle. ta 


: ine of images’ : Of. Harsa-carita 
p FU E maestum illacrimat 
ebur aeraque sudant (Georg: 1. 480), and Mil 
* And the chill marble seems to sweat 

‘ While each peculiar power tory 
wonted seat.’ Air T 
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.: $6 Where there is broiling and reproach, 
one being for right, one for interest, along 
with women, children, and the aged, tears 
on the one part, anger on the other, that is 
the worst. 

87 First the measure is introduced by 

the master. 

38 Then with voice, action, mind, saluta- 
tion, and rigid prostration let them in order 
of dignity be made to salute the master. 

39 Let bim salute him whose food 
Vaisravana or Vacaspati when old refuses 
not to eat. 

40 For tbe rest the opinion of each in 
order is to be heard. 

4) The measure is to 
after placating the master. 

42 Having first extolled tbe master’s 
strong points, and then weighed his master’s 
weak points, tho weak points of the 
adversary, and tho weak points of the 
neutral, let him again lay stress upon the 
master’s strong points. 

43 Having again described the measures 
and the means, and having placated the 
master, he is to consider the measure. 

44 With careless, assailed, unfortunate 
persons warlike enterprises do not succeed. 

45 Against a not careless, right-knowing 
person, a master of his senses, a conqueror, 
one angry against the powerful, and hard 
to assail warlike enterprise is not to be 

undertaken. 

46 “ One knowing the Sastras, how does 
he not understand measures?” so let him 
not Bay. ` gne 

47. Those who conquer the strongest 
enemies, pleasure and so forth, they conquer 
all foes. 


48 Let him not make the first advance in 
rendering services : 


be considered 


49 Also let him certainly render service. - 


38 * Rigid prostration °’ : The word dandaprunamé 
4 prostration with the body straight as a stick’ 
occurs in the Dasakumara-curita: see the St. 
Petersburg lexicon. 

39 Vaisravana and Vacaspati are apparently 


, named as types of king and Brahman, Note the 


pu 


negative verb abliunjate. 
42 Guna and dosa are here untechnical: ef. 11, 1. 
46 I.e. let him not claim practical infallibility on 
the ground of learning, 


eee ne 
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50 Asregards an unavoidable disaster, 
having discerned it in advance, let him 
provide remedy for the disaster. 

51 So says the Guru. j 

So in the Brhaspati Sutra the Fourth 
Chapter. 

V (Upayas). 
Four means. 
2 Also three: ! 
3 Also pretended oversight and slaying 


4 In dealing with the bold conciliation ; 
5 With the timid conciliation snd 
division ; 


6 With the greedy conciliation, largesse. 
and division ; 

7 With the vexatious conciliation, 
division, largesse, pretended oversight, and 
slaying. 

8 Conciliation is to be set to work: 
first : : 

9 The purpose of the mind and also the 
friendly action of the voice. 

10 Relatives are pleased at the misfortune. 
of relatives. 

11 Relatives, in their secret hearts mali- 
gnant, take advantage of a relative. 

12 Among all dangers the danger of 
relatives is to be dreaded. l 

13 In cows milk and ina Brabman anger 
[are certain]; 

14 In women fickleness, in kinsmen re: 
moteness ; friendship is like a drop of water 
upon a leaf. 


15 The friendly speech of elders, also 
inspired by Sastras, whoso heed not, :are 
inspired by destiny: them, therefore, let him: 
carefully avoiding dwell afar. 

16 What is at variance with convention 
let him not practise. : 

17 Kinsmen, crocodiles among the lotuses 
of secrets of mantras and sciences; not to 
act without good omens; and disasters (?). 


18 It must be told with avoidance of 
the bad: though possessed of knowledge, 
he is like a snake in the house. 


Vi The fonr upayas are, of course, war, dissen- 
sion, conciliation, and bribery. 

17 The text is here corrupt, some proverbial 
expression apparently being involved. ‘The import 
seems to be that counsel, study, and secrets, also 
misfortunes, should not be incautiously spoken oft . 
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‘19 An adherent from the enemy’s side 
one should not trust. 

20 According to merit let him entertain 
(people) in his service. 

21 Let him test by their sentiments. 

22 A herois not quickly known by the 
weak: intelligence let him promptly test in 
an, unknown. matter. 


23 He may be kaownu by bis gestures : 

24 A composel person not. 

25 One whose mind is without apprehen- 
sion'is calm. 

26 And without anger: for even children 
and ‘so forth conceal that. 

27 Upon learning the fall of his family 
& wise man under these circumstances would 
have recourse even to an enemy's side, if 
possessed of wislom. 


28 Uafailingly in the heart the [effects of] 
former good and evil arise; [so] the bad 
man would not on all occasions act as such. 

29 The fickle are not to be highly 
honoured. 


30 So says the Preceptor Brhaspati. 


So in the Brhaspati Sutra the 
Chapter. 


Fifth 


19 Accusative after vi-svas, as in I, 38. 
ading viro ' saraih sahasa ne jnayate. 
26 ‘Conceal’; vi-vr may, it appears, sometimes 
have this sense. 
27 Reading -nayayuktam. 
ever, not clear, - 


The meaning is, how- 


VI (Naya). : " 

1 He should get to know the action 
suitable to place and time, also policy and 
im policy : 

2 Not what is contrary to Veda, man- 
liness, and pride. 

9 Let him observe friendly acta. 

4 Policy is carried out after examination 
by councillora. 

5 Let him examine what is to be done 
or not to be done in conjunction with coun- 
cillors living by their intellect. 

6 Whoso can design even an unwelcome. 
measure, he is to be employed in counsel.. 

7 Let him acquire wealth. ; 

8. Whoso has store of wealth, has friends. 
and righteousness and knowledge and merit 
and prowess and intelligence. 

9 By one without riches riches cannot 
be acquired, as an elephant by one without 
elephant. 

10 La riches is rooted the world. 

ll And therein are all. things: . 

12 A man without riches isa 
and a candala. ui 

13° Likewise let him acquire knowledge, 
the root of righteousness. 

14 In knowledge is rooted the world. 

15 Knowledge again is all. 

16 So says the Guru. 

So in the Brhaspati Sutra the Sixth Chapter. 


dead man. 


HER LI clo v EE 

VI 6 Reading api karyam in place of vikaram, 

The sense would seem tv be that one who woulp: 

employ his intelligence in measures which he per- 

sonally disliked would be a trustworthy councillor. 
F. W. THOMAS. 


+ 
Ys 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED: 


THE ALCOHOL AND TRE WSR. 


The National Liberal Temperance league 
entertained the members of the British 
Association at the city Hall and there was 
a general discussion on the use of alcohol 


in relation to. Health. 
Captain Courtenay C. Weeks representing the 
ational Temperance League, said his experiences 
Ls surgeon during the war showed how alcohol 
sed up the reserves of the human frame. He 
as at Malta in November, 1915, when thousands 
of cases of frostbite. came from Gallipoli. The 
frost-bite spread with terrible rapidity from the 
feet of the soldier on the body. It was astonish- 
Ing how the man who had no alcohol in his 
system was able to resist the blood poisoning 
that accompanied the frostbite. In operations 
the man with alcohol in his blood made a very 
bad patient Not oaly the physical qualities, 
but character, strength of will, and mental 
quickness, were undermined by the taking of 
alcohol, even in doses far short of anything like 
6xces3. 


THE INSIDIOUS POISON. 


Pandit Moti Lal Nehru, in an interview 
published in the Democrat of Allahabad, 
thus describes the subtle anil iosidious 
poison that inperceptibly affects even our best 
men when they seek to co-operate with 
the bureaucracy in the councils. 


It is not merely a theory but an established 
truth and was demonstrated at the last meeting 
of the Viceroy’s Council. However much one 
may differ from Mr. Sastari, there can be no 
question that he is one of the ablest and stoutest 
champions of the people’s cause and yet even 
he fell {an easy victim to this insidious poisoning 
Mr. Sastri felt the insult offerad by the Viceroy 
to the whole country by shutting out his reso- 
lution on the Punjab and sent a dignified protest 

inst it. The ‘‘ state of mind” which coms 
pelled him and his Indian colleagues to withdraw 
the other resolutions, and which was shared by 

thinking Indians throughout the country, did 
not, however prevent Mr. Sastri or his colleagues 
from attending the next meeting of the Council 
and joining in a chorus of praise of the bureau- 

‘eracy and of the “ benevolence " of their meas- 
eres J forget the exact dates but the sequence 
of events in Simla during the last fouf or five 
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days of the last Session is more instructive than. 
the whole history of these Councils. First the 
* ill advised " action of the Viceroy in rejecting’ 
Mr. Sastri's resolution on the Punjab—next the 
righteous indignation of Mr. Sastri and his collea- 
gues—followed by a pacifying dinner at the 
Viceregal Lodge and then the proceedings of the 
last meeting of the Council which opened with- 
an exhibition of utter disregard for Indian feeling 
by the narration of the effete action or inaction 
against the Punjab culprits. This meeting itself: 
is a most remarkable illustration of how the 
poison is administered and how it acts. After 
the gross insult to publie feeling on the Punjab 
question camea sop in the shapo of allowing an 
innocuous amendment proposed by Mr. Sastri to 
the Territorial Force Bill which had the effect 
of drawing from Mr Sastri and Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerji not only high encomiums on the, 
excellence and benevolence of the measure but: 
also a withering denunciation of the  Non-Co- 
operation movement. It wasa “suicidal course” 
according to Mr Sastri and due toa '* transient 
fit of insanity " according to Mr Banerji who 
in a fit of oratory forgot all about the} Rowlatt 
legislation and the Punjab horrors and paid a 
high tribute to the ‘* good Government” of Lord 
Chelmsford. Then the Auxiliary Force Bill camo. 
up for discussion the prominent feature of which 
was the racial bar it imposed against Indians. 
Mr. Sastri’s public spirit had at an earlier stage 
rebelled against this iniquitous inequality between 
His Majesty's subjects and he had sent up an 
amendment to do away with the bar. 
the time came for moving the amendment, he 
withdrew it without assigning any“ reason ‘for’ 
the withdrawal. Last but not the least was the 
Commander-in-Chief’s reference in his closing 
speech to Mr. Sastri who he hoped would think 
differently when he rose to high office. Forthe 
exact words please see the ** Pioneer." This is 
how the game proceeds. First a snub on a 
-vital point, then a little kindness followed by 
æ small concession on a matter which does not 
really affect the power of the bureaucracy and 
as soon as the ground is prepared by the small 
concession and the innate gratitude of the Indian 
nature for small mercies has found expression 
in words, down comes the final blow to all 
national dignity and honour wrapped up in sweet 
words, complimentary phrases and promises of 
high office. The good and honest men go home 
after the close of the Session thinking that they 
have served the country by securing the small 
concession and honestly hoping for better results 


at the next Session which comes round in due | 


course and the same process is repeated. 


But when- 


| 
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MNOREASE OF SUICIDE IN AMERICA. 


= "The modern occidental lives a fast life 
oof self-indulgence and the resulting nervous 
Wension leads to suicide ‘and insanity. The 
fídlowing from the Literary Digest shows 
tthe seriousness of the situation and ought 
tto serve a8 an eye-opener to those who are 
{for making India progressive and up-tc-date. 

01006 is generally on the increase in the United 
fSistes, and among women and children there is an 
aslarmingly larger number who have ended their 
lliges, according to figures recently published by 
tthe Saye-a-Life League, an organization established 
{toprevent self-destruction by offering advice and 
{financial assistance to the broken in mind and 
Ibody. During the first six months of 1919, the 
League received reports of 2,062 suicides through- 
‘out the country; this year, for the correspond- 
118 period, the number who have destroyed 
themselves is 2,771 Male suicides were 1,810 and 
{female 961. In 1919 there were 385 suicides in 
INew York during the first six months. This 
tyear the (008) is 343—234 men and 109 women. 
(Cf. this number nearly two-thirds were between 
ithe ages of twenty-five and fifty, and twelve 
‘were under twenty-one. And, says the report, 
'which js published In the New York Sui : 

“Nothing should cause more real alarm than 
‘the suicide of children. fn our own country, 
‘with its boasted institutions, for human betterment, 
‘during the last six months 88 boys and 137 girls 
‘committed suicide, an increase of 50 over last 
year's report for the same time. The average 
‘age of boys is sixteen and girls fifteen. Boys 
most frequently use a gun and girls take poison. 
These terrible facts urgently call for strictly 
enforced laws to suppress the sale of all poisons 
and fircarms. 

“There is a noticeable {increase of suicide 
among women, doubtless, due to the fact that 
Women to-day are entering upon public life as 
Not before, both in business and in polities. , 

ot. long ago about one-fourth of all suicides 
were women ; now it is one third. 

From January to July 161 returned soldiers 
have in despair given away to suicide. 

KL While many who destroy themselves are men 
and women of wealth and social position, there 
are also pot.a few among the poor and the 
unknown. Many belonging to this class might 
ha IAE if a few dollars had been available 
for temporary aid.” ; 


SELF DETERMINATION AND MESOPO- 
: ‘TAMIA, 


The following from the Nation will 
shock such of our reader as have had the 
term self-determination dinned perpetually - 
-jnto their ears and have almost begun to 


believe that the end of the war that was 
to end all war has inaugurated a new era 
of freedom and unfettered self:rule for 
weaker nationalities. 

The truth about Mesopotamia is only gradually 
being revealed to the public and possibly even to 
the Cabinet. The whole country from Samawa in 
the south to Mosul in the north, and from Ramadie 
in the west to the eastern frontier, is up in arms 
against us. Fhe British garrison in Kufa which 
was invested early in July is still invested by 2,000 
Arabs. Kufa is only 60 miles from Baghdad, and | 
when a British force can be cut off at that distance 
from the headquarters of the British administration 
for six weeks, it means that the whole country - 
must be in open revolt. According to Article 22 
of the Covenant the wishes of the Arabs of 
Mesopotamia are *to bea principal consideration 
in the selection of the Mandatory’’for - 
Mesopotamia, and we are maintaining an army of ~ 
some 100,000, spending fifty millions and slaughter- 
ing 10 000 of ihe inhabitants in order to induce the 
survivors to select us as their Mandatory. Our . 
efforts have proved unsuccessful owing to the fect, 
as Colonel Lawrence has stated, that oor’ 
administration is “bloody and inefficient.". That 
administration is now engaged in hanging ‘‘rebels’’ - 
in Baghdad. The solution of this problem would — 
have been easy six months ago; it now presents 
considerable difficulty. There is no excuse for our 
occupation of Mesopotamia, and we shall now have 
to clear out of it bag and baggage.” The difficulty - 
will be, after what has happened, to convince the 
Arabs of onr good faith, for somehow or other we 
must arrange for the withdrawal of our forces and 
the establishment ofan Arab administration. The 
best news is that Mr. St. John Philby is leaving 
almost immediately with Sir Percy Cox, and that 
apparently they have been given wide powers in 
order to effect a settlement. Mr. Philby is noi 
only known and trusted by the Arabs, but he 
knowns and understands our international obliga- — 
tions under the Covenant and treaties. 


LENIN, TROTZEY AND GORKY. . 


The following pen pictures of Lenin 
Trotzky and Gorky, the three most influentia 3 
leaders of the Bolshevists by the eminent 
English Author Mr. Bertrand! Russel, wbo.. 
has only recently . returned from Russia, 
will we make no doubt of it, deeply 
interest our constituents.  : eles 

Soon after my arrival in Moscow I: had an 
hour's conyersation with Lenine in English, which- 
he speaks fairly well. An interpreter was present, 
but his services were scarcely required, Ihave 
never met a personage so destitute of self- 


Jmportance, He looks at his visitors very closely 


m 


TES up one eye, which seems to increase 
alarmingly the penetrating power of the other. 
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He laughs à great deal; at first his laugh seems - 


merely friendly and jolly, but gradually I came 
to feel it rather grim. He js dictatorial, calm, 
incapable of fear, extraordinarily devoid of self- 
seeking, an embodied theory. The materialistic 
conception of history, one feels, is his life-blood. 
He resembles a professor in his desire to} have 
the theory understood, and in his fury with 
those who misunderstand or disagree, as also in 
his love -of expounding. I got the 
that he despises a great many people and is.an 
intellectual aristoorat. 

1 asked him next whether he thought it possible 

to establish Communism firmly and fully in a 
country containing such a large majority of 
peasants. He admitted that it was dificult, and 
laughed -over the exchange the peasant is com- 
pelled to make of food for paper; the worth- 
lessness of Russian paper struck him’ as comic. 
Sut ‘he sald—what is no doubt true—that things 
will right themselves when there are goods to 
offer to the .peasant. 
to electrification in indurtry, which, he says, is 
a technical necessity in Russia, but will take 
ten years to complete He spoke with enthusiasm, 
as they all do, of the great +cheme for generating 
electrical power by means of peat. Of course 
he. looks to the raising of the blockade as the 
only radical cure; but he was not very hopeful 
oi this being achieved thoroughly or permanently 
except through revolution 
Peace between Bolshevik Russia and capitalist 
countries, he said, must always. be insecure; 
the Entente might be led by weariness and mutual 
dissensiosn to conclude peace, but he felt con: 
vinced that the peace would be of brief duration. 

He described the division between rich and 
poor peasants, and the government propaganda 
among the latter against the former leading to 
acts of violence which he seemed to find amusing. 
He spoke as tho for dictatorship oyer the peasant 
would have to continue a long time because of 
the peasant’s desire for free trade, He said ho 
knew from statistics (what I oan well believe 
that the peasants have had more to’ eat these 
last two years than they ever had before, ‘‘and 
yet they are against .us," he added a little 
wistfully. 

I think if I had met him without knowing who 
he was I should not have guessed that he was 
& great man; he struck me as too opionionated 
and narrowly orthodox. His strength. comes, I 
imagiue, from his honesty, courage, and unwaver- 
ing faith—religious faith in the Marxian gospel, 
which takes the place of the Christian martyr’s 
hopes of paradise, except that it is less egotis- 
tical.. He has as little love of liberty as the 
Christians. who snffered under Diocletien and 
retaliated when they acquired power. ^ Perhaps 
love of liberty is incampatible with whole-hearted 


-2 i) 93: 


impression 


For this he looks partly | 


in other countries. ' 
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belief in a panacea for all human ills. If eo, [ 
ean nob but rejoice in the skeptical temper of 
the western world 

Trotzky, whom the Communists do not by any 
means regard as Lenine’s equal made more im. 
pression upon me from the point of view of 
intelligence, and personality, tho not of character, 
I suw too little of him, however, to have more 
than a very superficial impression He has bright 
eyes, military bearing, lightning intelligence, and 
magnetic porsonality. He is very good-looking, 
with admirable wavy hair; one feels he would be 
irresistible to womon, I felt in him a vein of 
gay good hamor so long as he was not crossed 
in any way. |! thought, perhaps wrongly, that 
his vanity was even greater than his love of 
power—the sort of vanity that one associates 
with an artist or actor. The comparison with 
Napoieon was forced upon one. But I had no 
means of estimating the strength of his Communist 
conviction, which may be very sincere and profound; ' 

An extraordinary contrast to both these men 
was Gorky, with whom | had a brief interview 
in Tetrograd. He was in bed, apparently dying 
and obviously heart-broken. He begged me, in 


anything I might say about Russia, always to 
emphasize what Russia has suffered. He supporte 
the Government—as 1 should do if | were a. 


Russian—not because he thinks It fanltless, but 
because the possible alternatives sre worse. One 
felt in him & love of the Russian people which ° 
makes their present martyrdom almost unbesrable 
and preyents the fanatical faith by which the 
pure Marxians are upheld.  ! felt in the most 
lovable, and to me the most sympathetic, of all 
the Russians I saw — ! wished for more knowledge ` 
of his outlook, but he spoke witb difficulty snd 
was constantly interrupted by terrible fits of 
coughing, so I could not stay. All the intelleg- 
tuals whom I met—a class who have suffered 
terribly—exprest their gratitude to him for what 
he -has done on their behalf. The matorls: ' 
listie conception of history is all very well, but 
some care for the higher. things of civilization 
is a relief. The Bolsheviki sre sometimes said 
to have done great things for art, but | could 
not discover that they had done mare than’ 
preserve something of what existed before. When 
| questioned one of them on the subject, he: 
grew impatient and said : * 
a new art any more than for & new religion." 
Unavoidably, the atmosphere is one in which art 


can not flourish, because art is anarchic and - 


resistant to organization. Gorky has done all 


that one man could to preserve the Intellectual - 
But he is dying and - 


the New "i 


nnd artistic life of Russia. 

perhaps it is dying, too 
This has been quoted from 

York Sun by the Literary Digest. 


M 
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MANORAMA 


OR 
THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 
A Serial Story specially written for the Vedic Magasine by ‘ Koushala, ’ 


mg. CHAPTER. VI. 


SOLILOQUY. 


Tke First Sigh of love is the laat of Wisdom. 


Vishnu is seated all alone in au easy chair 
iin his sanctum sanctorum. He is wrapt in 


«deep thought and is absolutely iasensibl> 


ito what is passing round him. The image 
10 his beloved darling, the soverign of his 
Jheart, the queen enthroned in the innermost 
irecesses of his being whose dominant sway 
iis undoubted, is before his enraptured 
imental vision. He vividly recalls to his 
mind the outlines of her lovely features, 
ithe profile of her charming countenance 
tand the coutour of her fairy aud sprite like 
igure. Her radiant smile, her euchanting 
igestures, her captivating manner, her 
seductive looks and her sweet dulcet voice 
sare all reproduced in the imagination and 
«contemplated with delicious gratification, 
‚All the details of the conversation are im- 
;pressed indelibly upon the tablet of his 
1memory. Tho-pauses in the conversation, 
‘the clever turn that she gave to the talk on 
‘various oceasions, her very professions of 
ignorance, her conventional euriosity to 
lhear politics, her polite exhortatious to the 
(combatents were all dwelt upon with won- 
(dering admiration and adoring rapture aul 
188 the mental picture constituted by these 
iincidente blended with another lovely 
Jpicture—pouting cherry lips and dark 
iflashing eyes—the coalesced image trans- 
imuted all these details and invested them 
with a new meaning. Her professions of 
iignorance were attributed to humility, her 
«conventional curiosity was regarded as a 
sure sign of a deep abiding interest in 
Jpolitics, her hortatory exercises as emblems 
sof burning patriotism and of a desire to 
inspire youngmen with love of country. 
‘Vishnu tried hard to discover some fault 
iin. his goddess, but his efforts proved 
‘unavailing. Was, she. shallow? How 
‘could that be? She certainly sat up almost 
tell the time with her lips carefully sealed 


Antoine Bret. 


and contributed nothing to the elucidation 
of the various problems that cropped up in 
the course of conversation. But that was 
because she wasa deep thinker and was 
listening to the conversation intently with 
8 view to cast the various observations in 
the crucible of her mind and evolve some 
original thoughts. Was she frivolous and 
fashionable ? She was certainly dressed 
in the modernmost style, had nota single 
piece of Swadeshi cloth upon her person and 
looked an English girl! But it was unjust 
to blame her for that That was due solely 
to her training aud her environments and. 
to the influence of a fussy, foppish and 
flirting mother. Besides the coating of 
Western manners was quite superficial and 
could be easily scraped away. -How could 
such a lovely and angelic girl—the very 
incarnation of celestial charms and heavenly 
beauty —have been deeply impressed with 
the ugly, masculine and clumsy fashions. of 
England! He pictured her as a long- 
suffering martyr at the altar of fashion and - 
a docile uncomplaining victim to the 
totures of cruel convention. His heart filled 
with infinite tenderness and ineffable 
pity as he thought of these meshes and 
with a throat choked with emotion and à 
catch in his breath, a tremor in his voice 
and tears in his eyes he audibly vowed to 
himself that he would expedite mattera and 
translate her, without the least possible 
delay, from the uncongenial and unpropitious 
surroundings in the: midst of which she 
found herself, to the seat of regnant dignity 
and royal honours in his own household, 
Was she a coquette? Decidedly not! 
Withered be the tongue that utters these 
blasphemous words and may the heart that 
thinks these thoughts crumble into decay. 
How can the goddess of purity, the incarna- 
tion of virtue, the apotheosis of stainless and 


... Spotless chastity, the fount of loftiest iq- 
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spiration, the source of the highest puritani- 
cal bliss be a coquette ? Besides’ why 
should she, the cynosure , of.all eyes, whose 
admirers deem it a privilege to kiss tho 


sacred ground trodden by her holy feet, : 
and tricks resorted: 


to by painted frights and powdered. "' fairie , 


stoop to the wiles 


queens.” It is, doubtless, true that her 
sarki slipped oftener than usual and dis- 
‘played her glossy hair, her rounded smooth 
‘arms were aften bare and their creamy 
whiteness feasted fond eyes, her dark orbs 
dispersed flashes all around her with 
plenteous beauty and her gracious smiles 
were rather freely bestowed. But all that 
betokened a pitiful heart, an obliging dis- 
position and au artlessness which charmed 
more than studied art and' nothing ‘more, 
Of course it was not known whether she was 
or was‘ not an Arya Samajist; The pro- 
bability rather was that she was a Brahmo 
by conviction. ` It could not be doubted that 
she did not perform Sandhya or Havan 
and was not a strict vegetariau. Before he 
had seen Manorama, he' had’ never associated 
these traits with his'future wife.' He had, 
‘on the contrary, always pictured his fnture 
wife to himself as a sweet religious, girl rising 
at daydawp, sweeping’ the house and 
cleaning the ‘furniture, performing her 
ablutions religiously, ‘performing: Sandhya 
and Agnihotra daily, studying the *Shastras 
and doing: her household work’ with clock- 


like regularity. Fashionablé ladies, in- 
different to religion, and indulging in 


animal diet had always repelled him. He 
had to confess, however, in his solitude, as 
the laid bare his:soul, that though his concep- 
tions" had: remained ‘unchanged, ‘he found 
nothing: repulsive ‘about’ Manorama. Had 
he been dazzled by her beauty and swept 
off his feet losing all mental'balance and 
emotional equipoise? ‘He would: not 
acknowledge that. No, not for the world. 
What had attracted him so irresistibly was 
the beauty of her soul!‘ True; he had no 
tangible proof of'thát.' But then his mind 
would not possibly misgive him. The body 
was the‘ temple and’ tabernaclo of the soul. 
How could'a deity with so beautiful and 
Eie s a dwelling be anything but 
lovely, exceédisgly: lovely," lovely ‘beyond 


_of a lovely soul were not visible 


“religion casts itself. 
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description. He admitted that the outer 
shastric symbols and distinguishing marks 
in this 
case. But then: the skastras laid down 
general laws, which like all such laws, 
admitted of exceptions and Manorama was 
an exception. .Creeds and formulas are 
merely moulds in which the spirit of 
Manorama was religious 
——deeply religious and if. only the 
creed of the Arya Samaj had been presented 


‘to her in the right spirit and by the right 


would have welcomed it as 
something which alone could satisfy her 
spiritual yearnings. He now simulated—— 
quite unconsciously—-—the righteous zeal 
of an evangelist. Surely the cause of Daya- 
nanda’s church would be pushed forward 
considerably if he could only. make 
‘a proselyte 017 Manorama. If Manorama 
turned a Vedic Missionary, the Divine cause. 
would receive an unequalled impetus. : Who 
would not be converted by such ʻa lovely 
missionary? He, then, drew a fascinating 
picture of an Arya household with the 
‘queenly Manorama presiding over it and 
converting all guests by the magic touch 
of her personality. Surely it was worth 
while winning Manorama for wife inthe 
interests of the Arya Samaj. If it was 
meritorious to convert common place people, 
surely it was au act of supreme merit to 
convert a potential missionary of the Holy 
Church. At this moment our hero) was 
quite happy. He had worked himself: up 
into a mood of self-righteousness and ' that 
instant he was at peace with all the world 
While he was occupied with his sweet 
reverie, the servants who came on various 
errands” noticed that their sweet ‘master 
was sweeter than ever, the peons from the 
various firms who came with “bills got 
four times the tip that ordinarily fell'to 
their lot. The domestics and dependents 
of the household felt’ agreeably surprised, 
It was no new thing for them to see their 
master ina brown study. They had often 
been witnesses to his fits of moodiness and 
abstraction. But“ whereas before this 
‘occasion “ the moodiness and E 
generally -irritated ‘their sweet master and 
made him peevish and. pettish, the presen 


| 


person, she 
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pre-accupation had enhanced his sweetness 
and graciousness. ‘They could not account 
for this singular change, but it gratified 
them nevertheless, The menial who swept the 
floor was that day complimented by his 
master on the peculiar cleanliness of the 
house, the cook on the savouriness and 
toothsomeness of his dishes, the washerman 
on the excellent washing he bad done and 
the peon upon bis promptitude. Not only this. 
Thatday the sun shone more ‘brightly, the 
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breeze was more than usually fragrant, the 
specks of cloud across the sky looked 
entrancing and the garden. presented -& 
charming appearance. While Vishnu was 
thus enjoying himself in thought and 
imagination, he felt a pat on the back and 
a gripof the hand. He was startled and 
winced in his seat. When he looked round, 
he encountered the immobile face and 
quizzical looks of Hari. : 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE BRIHASPATI ARTHA SHASTRA. 
In this issue we give the full text with 
translation and Introduction by Mr. F. W. 
Thomas, of Brihaspati Artha Shastra, This, 
we believe, is the only Sanskrit treatise 
besides the sutras ascribed to Kantilya, 
on polity and economics in Sutra form. 
lt appears to be ancient and throws con- 
siderable light on the political philosophy 
and political institutions of the Aryas of 
. antiquity. We hope to publish an analysis 
of the Sutras in our next issue. 
_ These Sutras have not yet been printed 
in India. They were first printed in the 
“Le Museon ” issued by the Cambridge 
University Press. Ws are indebted to the 
Publishers for permission to reprint this 
epoch-making work. The publication of 
this work is, we venture to think, a land- 
mark in tbe history of research in ancient 
polity. The Sutras having taken up more 


than three forms, we have been 
compelled to keep back the articles 
of “Nigamananda” and “ Historicus” as 


well as Reviews and for this we crave 


the indulgence of our readers 


THE“ PIONEER” AND INDIAN 
SWARAJYA. 

The * Pioneer" and other organs of 

reactionary Anglo-Indian opinion are very 

nervous whenever the question of self- 

governing institutions in ancient India is 

mooted. ‘The reason is not far to seek. 


If once you admit that the forbearg of our. 


race possessed the democratic spirit and 
had developed political self-rule, all talk 
about the congenital unfitness of oriental 
people for democratic self-determination— 
which, we are told, has its roota deep down 
only in the hietory of Western people— 
becames rot and balderdash. Some bureau 
crats are loth to believe that the ancestors 
of the people whom they have got into 
the habit of treating with condescending 
and gracious patronage elected kings, 
had developed parliamentary Government 
and were always on the qui vive against 
the encroachment of authority upon the 
liberties of the subject. In a note on the 
subject in its issue of September 30th 
our contemporary 8898 :— . 

“There is, of course, a sense in whic it may he 
said that India was “self-governing fro»: :aillennium 
to millennium." Before the advent ^i the British 
Baj she was governed by Indians, just as before the. 
Mahomedan invasion she. was governed by Hindua.. 
But anything even remotely resembling mtoler> 
demoorati institutions as understood and develop: - 
in the West was unknown even in the germ. Te 
maintain the contrary isto make a travesty oi 
historical fact and to allow one's sense of pro) por- 
tion to be distorted by political and racial bias.’ 

In an earlier part of the note, the Nestor of 
Anglo-Indian ecribbledom is kind and 
indulgent enough to assure its readers that 
* no Englishman who has been at the pains 
to study Indian history could deny the. 
greatness of India’s past or the r a of 
her civilization.” We must be th m : 
for small mercies. It is a relief to be 
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told that Indian culture is a “reality 
and not the chimera of a disordered brain 
We should not have beer surprised, if a 
student of history of the type represented 
by the writer bad had recourse to that 
farrago of absurdity. At one time the 
“ ovientalist”’ told us that the ancient 
Aryas were a nomadic race, with no cul- 
ture and no higher spirituality, whose 
religion was nature-worsbip and whose stock 
of ethics was constituted by untutored and 
primitive efforts to propitiate irate and 
vindictive deities. The advocate of that 
heory now stands discredited. The spiri- 
islity of the ancient Arya is now readily con- 
»ded, in fact it is invoked by a few wiseacres 
»r the purpose of driving home to his degene 
rate descendant the exhortation to remain 
content’ with the kingdom of heaven, the 
obliging Western offering to continue, at 
the cost of his “spiritual” welfare, to 
administer the kingdom of the earth for bim 
- That latter is, in the opinion of a reaction- 
ary of a school of thought, the preserve of the 
autocratic bureaucrat imported from one of 
tbe most democratic countries in the civili- 
ved world. Let alone‘the modern Indian, 
éven bis remote ancestor cannot be per- 
mitted to claim any share in it. What 
wonder, then, that the self-constituted 
defender of the Bureaucratic Bill of Rights 
will not, with impunity, suffer the Indian 
extremist “to argue that that civilization 
and culture possessed even the rudiments of 
democratio institutions in the sense in which 
England possessed them in the time of 
Simon de Montfort’s Parliament" Ol Tem- 
pora! Oh Mores! How presumptuous and 
udacions it is to commit this outrage 
upon the bureaucratic sense of decencey 
aud propiiety—wbat a blow to Buckle’s 
theory that the enervatiog climate of the 


orient if not favourable to tbe growth 
of virtues and modes ‘of conduct which 
make for individual and collective self- 


rection -and  self-assertion. Of course, 
our remarks do not apply to all whoare 


called bureaucrats, but only to a few reaction-. 


. untenable. 
post democratic people in history». 


We are, however, sorry. 
’  ]ts position is 
Aryas were the 


ariesamong them 
for the “Pioneer 
fhe ancient 
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THE VEDA AND POLITICAL 


FREEDO j 
Take the Veda —tbeir earliest and most 
revered scripture which they believe to 
be eternal revelation. Tbe Vedas clearly lay 
down the law that the king should be 
invariably elected. In the Atharva Veda 
we read :— 


mama rmi ag web A माहषिशां 
पतिरेक taza विराज। adea wis प्रदिशो 
हयब्सू पसद्यो नमस्यो AVE ।१। ora ३।४।१ 

त्वां विशो gerat usara त्वामिमाः प्रदिशः qu 

देवीः ॥ वर्ष्मन्‌ राष्ट्रस्य ककुदि श्रयस्व ततो 
agit विभजा चसूनि ॥२॥ अथव ३।४।२ 

पश्या रेवती agar विरूपाः सवाः mene 
अक्रनू ॥ तास्त्वा सर्वाः सं विदाना ह्वयन्तु दशमी 
` मुद्रः सुमना वशेह lUI अथे ३।४।७ 

ये राजा नो UAFA: सूता ग्रामण यझ्यये ॥ 
उपस्तीन पणे मस्ये त्वं सवीनू_ sor वमितो जनानू tto 
सवो मनांसि बता समाकूतिनेमामसि ॥ 

अमीये वित्रतास्थ न तान्वः से न मयामसि ॥द।। ` 

AMT २।८।५ 


hath come the kingdom; 
with splendour rise forward (as) lord of 
the people, sole king, bear thou rule; 
let all the directions call thee, O king, become 
thou here, as one waiting for homage. 

Thee let the people elect: unto kingship 
thee these five divine directions; rest at 
the summit of royalty, at the- pinnacle; 
from thence, formidable, share out good. 
things to us ` 

The wealthy roads, of manifoldly various: 
form, all, assembling, have made wide room 
for thee; let them all in concord call thee 
to the tenth (decade of life) abide here, 
formidable, well-willing. (Atharva Veda III 
4—1,2,7.) t 

They that are kings and electors 
of the kings, that are charioteers and troop 
leaders —subjects to me do thou’ O^Parna, 
make all people round about (Atharys 


Unto thee 


-. Veda 111, 5—7) ET 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


There are also distinct references to the 
national assembly and the local assembly. 
The former is called Samiti and the latter 
Sabha 
In the Atharva Veda (XLI, 12} we have the 
following put in the mouth of the king 
He is represented not only as glorifying 
the political assembly but also as eager 
to profit by its deliberations 
“In concord may Prajapati’s two daughters, 
Sabha and Samiti, both protect me 
May every man I meet’ respect and aid 
me, Fair be my words, O fathers, at the 
meetings 
We know thy name, O Conference, thy 
neme is interchange of talk. Let all the 
company who join the conference agree 
with me 
Of these men seated here I make the aplendour 
and the lore my own 
Indra, make me conspicuous in all this 
gathered company. Whether your thoughts 
sre turned away or boucd and fastened 
here or there, we draw them hitherward 
again. Let your mind find rest in me 
Zimmer holds that “Sabha” was the 
assembly of the villages while “Samiti 
denotes the central assembly of the people 
attended by the kin 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN THE 
EPIC PERIOD 
In the Ramayana (Ayodhya-kanda Chapter 
Il) we are told that when king Dasratha 
desired to consecrate Rama as the Crown 
Prince, he called a representative assembly 
consisting oi delegates from. all the impor- 
tant towns and villages. We read there: 
From town and country, far and near, 
; He summoned people, prince and peer 
When the assembly met, the king bowed 
to it and sought its advice in the, following 
worde : 
Tieges, approve the words I gay 
Or point ye out the wiser way 
Devise your prudent pian, my miffá 
Is fondly to this thought inclined 
; Bat men by keon debating more 
Some middle course which all approve 
The assembly, then, set to work to discuss 
the matter.. All took part in the discuasion. 
Peasant and townsmsn, priest and chief 
~All met in consultation brief 
Finally the leader of the ‘house thas 
delivered the verdict. 


ES Cà 


Do; thou, o King ot grace comply. . +7 
And hear the people's longing cry ; E 
And let us on the throne by thee eL. 
The lotus-tinted Rama see 
It appears that the voice of the people _ 
was not merely an influencing but a decisive | 
factor. A few days after this the king 
summoned the heir-apparent-elect to his 
side and thus admonished him l 


And, therefore, Rama, hear my rede 
And mark my words with duteous heed 


This day the people's gen?ral voice + 
Elects thee king of love and choice ==. 
‘Be thou my son, anointed king . , -7 


Men's fancy is a fickle thing. : 
It further appears that this assembly had 


a permanent habitation. . Oa the death of 
the king it met automatically and consi- 


dered the situation. We read in the 
Ramayana ET 
The night of sorrow passed away B 
And rose again the God of day : NET. 
Then all the twice-born peers of atate है 
Together met for high debate. ... 5 E 
9 OOF ` 


They Assembly Hall was centrally situ 
and was a magnificent ‘structure. Her ois 
a description of ‘how Vasbishta, 
Prime Minister, went to the Assembly Hal 
and occupied the Chair of State because 
the state was kingless. - 


When Saint Vashishtha, skilled in lore” ^ 
Of Royal duty, dear to fame 5 ; 

To join the great assembly came. — 
Girt by discriples ever true ; 
Still nearer to that hall he drew 
Resplendent, heavenly to behold m 
Adorned with wealth of gems and gold —. 


७०००००४००३००००४७९*#*०+००००७००*७७ + +४ +++ +++ ++ nee ses seen, # 


He reached his golden seat o'erlaid 
With coverlet of rich brocade — 


Wh car, and elephant, and horse 


[n the Mahabharta (Udyoga Parva | 
we are told that the king’ Pratipa 
compelled by a deputation of 
against his will and m. spite of - 
entreaties on his part, to stop the cer 
of investing his eldest son Devapi 
the insignia of crownp cedom 
install-his younger son in his pla 
are the verses that support this vie 
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ए कालेश्य wed qut न्ति ससम: | 
म्भारान भिपे काले कारयामास शाश्त्रतः | 
TSG सब्वाणि कारयामास fang: ॥२१॥ 


हाणइणज FRET WAT ल पदः सह | 
चं निबार TAT Tears CATA ॥२२॥ 


aga तु तपति रभिषेक निवारणम्‌ | 
RAR शारी भवद्राजा TANTA TATA AR 
रे ATI TIE: सस्य सन्धश्च सोऽभवत्‌ | 
Bra: प्रजाना मदि स त्वग दोषेण दूषितः ॥२४॥ 
हं पश्चिवी पाले नाभि नन्इन्ति देवताः 
sar wate प्रत्यवेधन ANT: ॥२५ 


"s ( उद्योग q«i १४३ अध्याल ) 


Yayati could not install his younger son 
in supersession of the claims of the elder, 
until and unless he had satisfied his people 
he reasonableness of the course and 
ed their explicit consent. Says the 


त्‌ ततः पुरुं राजोखे gentem: ॥ 

è ( आहि «ed ck अण्याय') 
LF-GOVERNMENT IN THE 

BUDDHIST PERIOD 

essor Rhys Davids tells us that the 
. and -the Vajjians’ had republican 
f Government. In the Maha-pariniban 
Sutta we 876 told the Vajjiang held full and 
freq public assemblies. and that the 
essed their form of Government 
asthenés, thus, refers to the legislators 


of Ind 
the 


Du 


th caste consiste of those who assist 
z in deliberating on public affairs, or &se'st 
fioials in the cities. which enjoy a democratic 

i ‘his 01888 is small in number, but 
| and justice excels all the others. From 
‘te chosen : their rulers, governors of pro- 
m ties, treasurers, generals, admirals, 
of expenditure and superintendents 


CRACY AT THE ROOT OF 
S SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
‘thus, seen that in all periods of 
peo ; democratic forms of 
a root in the soil and 
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flourished. Indian society is permeated 
through and through with the democratio 
epirit. The Panchayats are still supreme 
in strata of society unaffected by the currents 
hat have flowed from the West. Whena 
meeting of the Panchayat is held, all mem- 
bers of the brotherhood are regarded as 
being of equal status, from the millionaire 
down tothe peon. The Chowdhri or pre- 
sident of the panchayat is not necessarily 
8 rich man—not unoften a poor man who 
has acquired influence by  serviceableness 
to his clan adorns that office. All decisions 
re arrived at either unanimously or by 
majority of votes and woe betide the man 
who defies his Biradri. In many Indian 
states, the autocracy of the ruler—if his people 
sre of the same community as he is—is 


considerably relieved on account of . his 
susceptibility to the sentiments of his 
brotherhood. The ruler of the premier 
Indian state in the Punjab was once 


publicly rebuked by a preacher of the 
Rajput Sabha for allowing dances of nautch 
girls’ in his state. The Maharaja asked 
pardon at'the conclusion of the speech and 
forthwith issued.orders penalising nautches 
on festive occasions. Examples like: this 
are legion. We do not withhold our 
sympathy from the Pioneer in his Bore 
strait, but cannot help repeating the obser- 
vation made so often by competent observers 
that it has become a platitude, that India is 
better fitted, by reason of its social and. 
religious traditions, for popular government 
than Western countries with their ‘ classes” 
and ‘‘ masses," the ° bourgeosie" and the 
“ submerged poor,” the  ''haves" and 
the ‘“havenots,’ “bloated capitalism, 
* ayndicalism,"  “ ringe,’ *'' monopoliea 
and-'' plutocratic domination 
THE NATIONALISTS AND THE 
CONGRESS RESOLUTION 

It is a matter for sincere gratification that - 
most of the leading nationalists of Bengal | 
Bombay, Madras and. the Punjab, though 
they opposed Mr. Gandhi's resolution in the 
Congress, have obeyed the mandate of 
articulate India and have whole-heartedly — 
joined in the -boycott of the new councils. _ 
We,rejoice at this decision for it is P 
ward symbol of the birth of a new spirit 
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: THE HEART OF MAN. w 
BY MEREDITH STARR. 
a There is a beacon in the human heart 


By which the sun grows pale; a power transcending 
Time and space and death ; a love unending; 
A wisdom which no language can impart 


The human hoart, it is a wondrous thing, 
A treagure trove, a paradise indeed 
Wherein the sail from earthly trammels freed 
May joy in boauty past imagining 


It is the temple of the living God; 
Therein the Self Immortal doth reside, 
Veiled from our vision for a period 
Till the last veil is rent that Him doth hide 


Then will illusion end ; and we shall be, 
One with that Self to all eternity. 
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: It is not only difficult but also impossible 
| to isolate religion from society. Society 
= after all is composed of individuals on whom. 
religion is bound to exercise some influence. 
_ its cumulative effect must be discernible in 
— society as a whole in some shape or tbe other. 
tis because of this principle that society 
_ enjoys more or less degrees of civilisation 
jn aecordance with the religious beliefs of 
jts members. 


| morality prevailing ina society is the best 
P test of fitness or unfitness of religious beliefs 
adopted by tbat society. This point can well 
be established by the history of all religious 
movements in the world. A religious refor- 
er has appeared only when the moral tone of 
a society has been greatly lowered aad bis ad- 
vent has always raised the standard of moral- 
ty at least by some degrees. In order to bring 
yut this point clearly the history of Cbristi- 
anity and Islam may be very briefly discussed. 
Fag . When Ohrist preached his doctrine the 
be ils of paganism were atits height. What- 
ver good points this religion poseessed had 
yy now passed away. The society had 
~ pecome intensely superstitious and because 
T of lack of moral guidance the people were 
roping iu the daik. Sore reformer was 
adly needed who would convince them of 
their existing evils and lead them to a better 
lif It was at this psychological moment 
j doctrines of Christianity were 
jached. It is no doubt true that many 
upholders of the old regime dreaded the 
geformer because he aimed a deadly blow at 
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IMPORTANCE OF SWAMI DAYANAND IN INDIAN HISTORY. 


THAKUR CHHEDI LAL, M. A., (Oxon) Bar-at-Law. 


their powers and privileges. 


To crush it, 
therefore, they inaugurated an era of cruel 
persecutions but all was of no. avail and 
because of its superiority Christianity went 
on spreading till it dominated all over Europe. - 
The change in religious beliefs at once told 


on the society. Many social evils began to 
disappear and up till the tenth century we 
find the social and moral condition of Europe 
getting more and more improved than it was 
before. Butin accordance with cyclic order 
evils and superstition began to creep in the 
new religion as well. This impuriflcation 
went on for four hundred years till at the 
beginning of the 15th century we find 
Europe at the zenith of its moral degradation. - 
Ceremonials have taken the place of religious 
principles. Immorality was rife among the 
clergies who were supposed to lead a pure life. 
The ignorance and superstition of the people 
was exploited upon by the clever people and 
the head of their religion, the Vice-regent 
of Christ was leading a life which would have. 
shocked even a satan. The corruption in 
religion made itself felt in society by lowering 
its morality. Europe was once more being 
enveloped in moral darkness. As the people 
were morally bad, politically their conditiont 
was still worse. The rulers treated them no | 
better than worms. ‘Their rights were iind 
pled and absolutism reigaed supreme. T f 


The 
church which received full support from the 
temporal power in, return inculcated the 
doctrine of the divine rights of kings and 
political liberty was a thing unknown in 
Europe. At this moment also a need 1018 
reformer was felt by many, and soon we. 
see Luther, Knox, Calvin aod Zwivgley 
vehemently condemning tbe existing regim 
irrespective of their incurring the deep diga 
pleasure of powers both temporal and spiri 
ual who were adversely affected by 
criticism. A vigorous attempt 18 mai 


~ -——— — O 30 — L1 
sg 


F 


‘enppress the reformers. Untold enorinities 
—— jarecommitted on them in the name of religion 
— ;butallto no purpose. The more they were 
‘oppressed the stronger they became. Perse- 


'eution by temporal powers bred in them a. 


apiritof deep resentment against that power 
whioh. ultimately culminated in the desire 
of the people to curtailthe powers of their 
rulers. A new moral tone was given to the 
- Bociely which contributed immensely towards 
| y character-building of individuals. 
_ Among the people adopting the reformed 

‘doctrines a higher standard of morality 
- pr Jt is because of this new belief 
je 


pressed 
hat tiny Holland. was able to defeat 
mammoth Spain and thereby claim her inde- 
pendence. It is because of her adherence 
fo this faith that England claimed more 
and more political rights from her kings 
till in order to vindicate her people’s right 
_ permanently against the king’s interference 
- she chopped, off her king’s head. It is 
= because of this new spirit that the Americans 
= could not any more tolerate the English 
interference and threw off their yoke. In 
- short all the political advancement made in 
i Europe during the modern times may be 
A direotly or indirectly traced to the Reforma- 
tion movement. This version gains in 
_ Strength when we note that those countries 
——Whieh did not adopt the reformed religion 
- 48 for example Spain, in spite of their being 
- Of great importance at that time, every day 
—senk into insignificance and all their past 
glory has become only a matter of history. 
_ Thus the study of development of Chris- 
— tianity confirms the statement that 
religion is bound to exercise paramount 
T influence in other spheres of life. 
- — The same principle could be further 
illustrated from ihe history of Islam. It is 
- amatter of common knowledge that before 
- Mohammad promulgated his beliefs, moral 
end material degradation of Arabia was 


&yet thezo was a lull in their political 
owing to existing social and religious 
vils, Mohamed tried to reform these and 
e doing so he infused such an enthu- 
n among his followers as pervaded them 
many centuries to come. With the 
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swept away all opposition and 


Though the Arabs were a great: 
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-advert of the reform a great cohesion came 
among the people and hordes of Islam aro 
seen  rharching to various parts of 
the globe and unfurling the banner of 
Islam whereever they go. Their enthusiasm 
Islami 
dominated in'Spain, in Africa and in India. 
No one was able to stop their progress. 
Till the end of the 15th century the power 
of Islam was at its xanith. But gradually 
many evil practices as usual crept into this 
religion also and many of the important 
commandments of Mohamed began to be 
ignored. Soon the social evils set in and 
the period of depression for Islam 
commences. We find the Mohammedans 
every where being defeated. Their progress 
was not only at a standstill but also deter- 
iorating. 18th and 19th centuries are the 
darkest periods of Islamic history. But again 
there is a protest made against the existing 
system and we find inthe doctrines of Sufis 
and Babisan attempt to revive the old glories 
of Islam. The Sufis‘and Babis again infuse 
8 new spirit among the Mohammedans and a 
serious effort is made by them to improve the 
condition both social and political. The 
result of this attempt is the. revolution in 
Persia, Turkey and agitation for indepen- 
dence in Egypt. It goes without saying that 
if Persia and Turkey, specially the former, 
would not have been hampered by the 
Europeans who made their work well-nigh 
impossible, the world would have seen regen- 
erated Persia and Turkey. Now the study 
of Islam also leads usto the same conclusion 
that religious reforms are sure to lead to the. 
regeneration of the people socially and 
politically, ae 
Now having discussed that religious move- 
ments can not be isolated from social and 
political advancement, it has to be seen as to | 
what the effect of Swami Dayanand's religious | 
reform was on the social and- poli və- 
lopment of India. In the latter part of the 
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pleasure. The“ Ashrams ” which had P — 5 
been centres of piety and consolation to the 
uffering were now the chief sbode of licen- 
E and debauchery. The Hindu social 
astoms which had, in by-gone ages, served 

eir many purposes were now rotten to the 
ore and hindered them atevery step. Child- 
marriage und old-age marriage were swelling 
already 2 large number of child widows 
whose lot was most unenviable So much 
social tyranny was practised on these poor 
creatures that most of them gladly preferred 
the shameless life of a public prostitute 
to that of slow torture apd sure death. The 
increase in the number of prostitutes was 
also encouraged by the religious importance 
given to them during the festivals by 
requisitioning their services in the temples 
and ‘Maths’. 

The ignorance of the mass due to their 
religious beliefs which has degenerated 
into superstition was proverbial. The 
Brahmans and other religious imposters 
instead of educating the masses exploited 
upon their folly. Instead of doing them 
any service they had become grasping to 
the utmost. No meanness was too low 
for them to which they would not have 
stooped in order to gain their own ends. 
The priests who had once rendered valuable 
services to the people now fed fat at their 
ignorance. ‘The condition of the educated 
class was ina pitiable plight. The advent 
of western education has divorced them 
from the traditional method of their learn- 
ing and literature in which they now saw 
nothing but tbe stories of cats and dogs 
through the eyes of their western teachers. 
Every thing Indian was stigmatised as 
barbarous and uncouth, on the contrary 
all that was occidental was sin qua non 
of progress and development. Owing to 
pernicious western education which was 
imparted in fragmentary and  iocomplete 
method the intellect of the people was 
quite crippled and perverted. In every 
branch of life blind imitation of west 
was vigorously urged upon. With the 
slavish habit of looking for everything in 
the West and western literature, we not 
only lost our intellectual initiative, but 
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also our belief in our own civilisation. 
In a word we were socially conquered by 
the west. Many of our brethren diseatis- 
fied with our religion vainly sought refuge 
in the doctrines of Christ. Our political 
condition was as bad as our social and 
religious. Our lot was worse than that of 
helot. We were worse than foreigners and 
only tolerated by others in our own country, 
We were taught to regard our rulers as 
something supernatural from whom we 
should demand nothing, but only thankfully 
accept whatever crumbs were thrown ont 
of table. Most ordinary demands of. today 
were considered seditious then. With our 
social conquest by western ideals our 
political conquest has also become complete. 

The economic condition of our peop le 
was too depressing to be sufficiently des- 
cribed. Owing to constant drain of wealth 
our people were sinking more and more. 
into the mire of poverty. Our industry 
was crushed. We were inspite of our hard 
labours dying in hundreds of thousands 
of pure hunger. Thus at the time when- 
Dayanand wanted to preach his new 
doctrines the religious, social, political and 
economic condition of the people was at 
its lowest ebb. Our condition was worse 
than that of Islam or Christianity at the 
worst period of their history. Slavery was 
writ large in intellectual, political and 
social aspect of our society. 

At this time when in every sphere of 
life traditional methods were the only 
methods adopted there was very little room 
for sociel change. Dayanand’s work there- 
fore was very difficult. He has not only 
to enunciate reforms, but also to sweep 
away many evils before he could go on 
with his work. In other words his work 
has two aspects—destructive and construc- 
tive. Many pitfalls have been created in 
the society and he has to fill them up, 
before. any permanent erection could be 
reared up. Dayanand realised that he would 
not be able to work up his ideals unless 
he carried on an uncompromising criticism 
of the existing regime. He condemned 
every usage which could not be rationally. 
supported. Reason was his criterion by. 
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which he judged the existing system. It 
was apparent to him that the Indians must 
bbe first made intellectually free. They must 
tbe taught to subordinate everything to 
rresson. He knew that intellectual slavery 
must go before any improvement was 
jpossible. He therefore struck the note of 
iintelleotual freedom in all religious matters. 
‘Bat he was also aware of the fact that 
lhis ecclectic principle, though laudable, 
‘was likely to lead the weak to many 
‘evils. He therefore considered it advisable 

io present an ideal which everv right- 
‘minded man should conform to; so that 
«there may be no anarchy in society and 
mo conflicting ideals. He knew that if he 
| based all his principles on individual reason- 
‘ing which he inculcated he would 
Ibe providing much latitude for the beast 
iin man. Hence he had to find some standard, 
isomeauthority which each of his followers 
ishould accept without ^ questioning. 
tehose the Vedas for this purpose. He 
lhad reasons for doing so which may be 
‘enumerated as follows. First of all the 
ichief criterion of goodness or badness of 
!religion according to him was whether it 
'was rational or not. If any religion appealed 
ito blind faith for its support, he at once 
irejected the same. He found, that of all 
ithe religious books existing Vedas alone 
‘could withstand the most severe test of 
ireason. He discovered that he could explain 
irationally all that was in the Vedas and 
«could also prove that thoughts contained 
(therein were of the highest possible character, 
tsecondly he fully realised the resisting 
«character of Vedic civilisation. Egyptian 
]Babylonian, Greek and Roman civilisations 
‘which were more or less contemporaries 
‘of Indian civilisation had disappeared 
‘when they came in contact with 
‘otter antagonistic civilisations But inspite 
‘of the repeated onslaught of alien civili- 
‘gations of formidable character, nearly for 
19,000 years the Vedic civilisation maintained 
118 individuality. Though strenuous efforts 
‘were made by the rulers to wipe it off, 
‘it always survived with the same freshness 
!snd -Yigour. Dayanand thought that the 
‘civilisation which could endow its followers 
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with so much resisting power and indivi- 
duality was worth reviving. It is another 
reason which made him an admirer of Vedas. 
The last reason for his adopting the 
Vedas as his ideal was, that it was national. 
Mental depression of the Indians was at 
its highest, social conquest by the West 
was so complete that some very energetic 
lever was needed to raise national pride 
in them. Vedas were most calculated to 
doit. He knew it will flatter the national 
pride of the Indians, if it could be proved 
that of all the religious books existing, the 
Vedas were the most rational. This feeling 
was absolutely necessary to bring national 
self-respect in their mind, which was esaen- 
tial for nation-building. One cannot love 
his country unless he respects it. So that 
Indians may respect their country, Dayanand 
preached that the Vedas — the legacy of 
India was the best that the world could 
ive. 
5 It may be asked here that it was not 
Dayanand alone who had rationality as the 
starting point of his religion. Ram Mohan 
Roy also was an advocate of rationality 
in religion. Why should the same credit 
be not given to him? It is perfectly true 
that Raja Ram Mohan Roy was also a great 
religious reformer. Like Dayanand he also 
condemned every religious practice which 
did not conform to reason, but he differed 
from Dayanand in this that he was only 
a cosmopolitan. It may be summed up 
in this that Ram Mohan Roy was only 
rational and not national while Dayanand 
was not only rational but also national. It is 
paradoxical to say that his religious 
doctrines were intensely national: and at the 
same time cosmopolitan. . They were national 
in so far that they advocated everything 
Indian. They gloried in the past greatness 
of India and placed her above every country 
in point of intellectual greatness. They 
were cosmopolitan in this respect that they 
could be followed by any country. The 
Vedic doctrines were such that any country 
could advantageously adopt it, and there 
was no bar whatsoever to their doing so. 
Just as he preached the doctrine of 
intellectual freedom in religious and social 
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matters he advocated the same views in 
political affairs. He condemned the evils 
of foreiga rule and exhorted the Indians 
to qualify themselves in such a way as to 
govern themselves. lis political doctrines 
would be discussed in 8 different article 
later.on. It is enough to note here that 
Swamiji was a home-ruler of home-rulers 
and he commended freedom to all his 
followers in every walk of their life. Thus 
‘Swami Dayanand is classed amongst a few 
great men that India has produced. He 
taught the Indians the value of absolute 
freedom in religious social and political 
matters, and today in whatever way our 
society is progressing we find that it was 
marked by the Swamiji for us. It is no 

ggeration to say that what the modern 
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Europe owes to her protestant religious 
reformers, what Islam owes to Sufism and 
Babis, Indians owe it to Swamiji. Just 
as reformation in Christianity and [slam 
brought about the modern era of pro- 
gress in other Christian and Islamic world, 
so reform in Hindu Religion inaugurated 
by Swami Dayanand has brought about the 
national consciousness among the people, 
which is getting stronger ani stronger 
every day. [t was on the field prepared 
by him for national awakening that the 
present arduous task of nation-building 
is gradually carried on. He may be said to 
have laid the foundation-stone of Indian 
nation on which the work of nation-building 
is continuously proceeding. 


DAMAYANTI. 


(AFTER A TALE IN THE MAHABHARAT.) 


A Dramatical Poem in 5 Acts. 


By “ Bisudhatman". 


Personae Dramatis. 
Bhima.-~King of Vidarbha. 
Damayanti.—His daughter. 
Nala.—King of Nisbada. 
Pushiara.—His cousin. 
Indra, — King of all the Goda. 
Agni. —The god of fire. 
Varuna.—The god of water. 

. Fama,—The god of death, 
Narada.—The heavenly Hermit. 
Naya.—The Serpent King. 
Vayu.—The Wind. 


Kala 
l Evil Spirits. 


Dwipara. + n 2 
Kasini,—Lady-in- waiting to Damayanti. 


_ Bunanda.—-Damayenti’s cousin. 


A Lady.—Damayanti’s sunt. 

King Ratnapura. 

Vahuko.—Nala disguised as charioteer 
Hermits in cave, boys as flock of swans . 
Pages, boys, ladies, etc. 

ACT I. 
(Ix Two SoENzs.) 

Scene 1.—A riverside, Nala 
lessly up and down. 


walks rest- 


Nala. 
The sylvan palms sigh to the autumn 
breeze. 
Have they a secret hidden in their 
hearts. 
That on its mystic harp the smeepinie 
ind. 


; wW 
Carries unto the chord that- throb 
- response? 
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“Then let me mingle my heart's cry 
with theirs. 


=| That on their freeborn wings they 

j take my lay. 

z To her whose magic soul beckons my 
own 


Whom oft l see at nightly hours, 
when sleep 
to freor 
life. 

: For what are dreams but sights of 
things that be, 

Visions that oft times guide the lower 


Unfetters fleshbound souls 


mind ? 
But ah, too long I dream, too long 

I sigh; 
Is there no hope, is there no solace 

nigh? 


[Enter a troop of boys dressed as swans. 
They flap their wings and dance, then sing.) 


The Song. 


We tbe winged tribes of the sky. 
I See tbe world beneath us lie. 
j Much we hear and much we see. 
Keepers of great secrets we. 
Ah, but man is. dull of ear, 
Or much wisdom he would hear. 
In the songbird's lay 
. For the thrush and jay 
' Could teach sighing mortals more 
Than all booky lore 


Nala. 


And who are these loquatious visitors ? 
A futtfring tribe indeed and easily, 


caught 
(He catches the leader). 
: Swan 
Pray, kill us not for know thou who 
we are? 
Nala. 
That is soon told, you- 816 a noisome 
crew. 
. Swan 
We. are the. tribe. that carry the 


gis: sighs of lovelorn. 


Youths on one wing 
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Nala (aside) 
What? does this wretched thing make 
sport of me ? 


(To awan) 
What care 1 for thy wing and for 
thy sighs ? 
Swan 
Look thee, we have two wings, and 
on the 
Other we carry the sighs of lovelorn 
maidens 
Nala. 
I take it somwhere there’s a nesting 
place. 


Where a sad bird weeps for those 
sighing wings 

Swan (mischtevously.) 
There is a lady at King Bhima’s 


Court. 
More fair than lotus dreaming on a 
lake. 
(Nala starts. Swan nods his head, smiles 
and winks.) 
Swan. 
She sighs her heart out to the cres- 


cent moon 

And keeps the cypress trees moist 
with her tears 

Perhaps, if thou dcest wish it, we 


may bear 

To her a songlet from Nishada’s King 

Nala. 

Fly upward, feathered troubadour, 
fly up. 

And bear a message to the lady's 
bow'r. 

Tell her how great is Nala's heart in 
love 

Say Damayenti's sighs have found 
response- 


(The swans flap their wings and hop off) 


Scene II.—A garden in King  Bhima'm 
Court. Damayanti and her ladies wall 
about. OD. is sad and lingers alone 

Kasini 
Why is our Mistress 80 all sad and 


The moon has waxed and waned, yet 
i n'er 8 change 

Do we. behold. Her time is dreamt 
awa— 
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In sighs and tears, and seems she 
ever vexed 
If one approaches her but to console 
(Going to Damayanti) 
‘Come, dearest Princess, tell us, art 
thou ill ? 
Damayanti (going impatiently aside.) 
These silly women prattle without 
sense 
How can I tell them what my bosom 
stirs ? 
(She walks up and down, then looks heaven- 
ward.) 
Thou fearless dome of the unfathom ed 
Blue. 
To thee alone can I my woe confide 
Thy nightly stars into my chamber 
steal 
They understand the heart throbs of 
my soul 
They bear my secret on their silver 
wing: 
And do they whisper to Nishada’s 
King ? 
(Enter the swans. They dance, the 
maidens try to catch them.) 
A Lady 
The swans, the swans,—behold their 
swaying grace 
Come, Princess, join us in the merry 


chase: . 


(Damayanti raises her hand they stop 
dancing and the swans sing.) 
Song 
Poor mortals sigh 
Unto the sky 
Fling to the stars their, woe 
But list the bird 
Wo's seen and heard 
That which man does not know 
- In him confide, 
His realm is wide, 
And in his merry flight. 
He'll bear thy lay 
Away, away 
And find the maiden's knight 
While singing they look at Damayanti. 
3he takes the leader aside) 
. Swan 
J — There is a King, rules in Nishada 


(The swans dance out. 
land Bhinra:) OUR uo 


Hast heard of. him? he is a courtly 
Prince. 
Damayanti. 
Full often have I heard that noble 
name, 
Heard of his prowess, of his courage 
great 


He is a knight beyond all others brave, 
And nobler than. the noblest in the 
land 
In nightly dreams I see his manly 
face, 
l see that on his peerless features 
rests 
The light of heav’n itself, so true is 
he. 
But, ob, how shall my heart be known . 
to him? 
Swan. 
Love is a subtle agent, has its ways, 
It flies upon the pinions of a sigh, 


-It floats upon the purple violet’s scent, 


And it alights as does the butterfly. 
There is no missing it, it bas its ways. 
Damayanti 
Doest mean to say King Nala knows 
my love? 
Swan. 


Full well he knows it, and the swan 
is here. 

To bring to thee the echo of thy song. 

King Nala loves thee, Princess, be of ' 
cheer. 
And knows he too he owns Dama- . 
yanti's heart, 
Damayanti. 


Fly upward, joyful messenger, fly 
up, 
And let thy wings grow swift in loves  . 
delight 
Tell Nala Damayanti laughs and ` 
weeps. 

But his her laughter, his her tears 
her sighs. , 


Tell him the maiden waits in lovely 


bow'r. | 

Until he comes ;—oh happy, happy 
; ur. . 

Enter King. 
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Ud King Bhima. 
- Does still the Princess pine in fitful 
mood ? 
As time goes on, is there no change in 
her ? 
Kasini. 
No, oh grast King, but just a minute 
gone 
Bhe sighed and wept; now of delight 
she laughs 
King Bhima 
There 18 no doubt that her young heart 


275 
King Bhima. 


Come, daughter mine, I see.tby heart 
` all bright. 

No fairer maiden is there in the land. 

Thou shalt a young Prince as thy 
hueband choose. 

A Swayamvara shall be soon pro- 
claimed 

Then will Princes ‘from all 
countries come. 

And mayst find the true knight of 


the 


does love. thy heart. 
But were it hard to know whom she 
desires. (King Bhima takes his daughter's haud, 
(Damayanti steps vp to her father, while shestands with bent head in maidenly 
beaming with happiness ) shyness, as the curtain drops.) 
—— 


VEDIO DARSANAS. 


Ili 


(Br Swaur DayananDA or THE BHALAT DHARMA MAHAMANDAL.) 


IV. The Sankhya Philosophy. —This 
saton of Philosophy has the great Rishi 

apila for its founder. The Sankhya 
system avoids the discussion of the existence 
of God. 1t does not say that there is no 
God. It simply says that the existence of 
God will not be attempted to bo proved by 
the Bankhya. The Sankbya is not an 
stheistic philosophy, as is erroneously sup- 
posed by many. It holds that God can be 
perceived and seen, but only by super- 
consciousness. 

fhe Sankhya tries to find out the way by 
which man can be made happy here and 
hereafter and to point out the way by wbich 
he can attain Moksha. 
. Complete and perpetual exemption from 
every sort of ill is the Moksha which the 
जि 9 bye proposes to attain by the scquisi- 
tion of True and Perfect Knowledge. 


True and perfect knowledge by which 
deliverance from all evils is attainable 
consists in rightly understandiug aud dis- 
criminating the twenty-five Principles 
(Lattwas). aud 

The following are the twenty-five Principles 
enumerated by the Sankhyas : — 

(1) Prakriti (Mul. prakriti, or Pradhana 
Nature, primodial matter in the 
Subtle State). 


(3. Budd4i or Makat.— (Consciousness, 
intelligence). f 

. (3) Ahkamkara.—(Egoism,  Self-consci. 
ousness). 

(4-8). Five Tanmatras, (Subtle par- 
ticles). 


(9-19), Five Gyan Indriya five Karma 
Indriya and Manos ie, five 
organs of sense, five organs 
of action, and the wind, 
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(20-24). The five Bhootas five elements, 
viz., earth, water, fire, air 
and ether. 

(25). Purusha. (Atman, Soul OR SELF.) 

Prakriti or Pradhan (Nature) is the plastic 
origin, or the universal material cause of all 
things. lt is external matter, an extremely 
rarified essence, out of which everything in 
the universe bas been built up. 

By the side of this eternal and infinite 
Prakriti stands Purusha or Atman (soul). 
The soul is neither produced nor productive 
It is unchangeable, and immaterial. 

The Purusha is innumerable in number. 
lt exists in multitudes from eternity. It 
exists along with Prakriti., It is united to 
Prakriti in order to contemplate her and be 
nbatracted from her By the union of Purusha 
and Prakriti takes place creation, consisting 
af the other principles. 

Al the changes, expansions, manifesta- 
liens and developments of Prakriti in crea- 
ion are due to her through inberent Gunas, 
or principles of creation, namely, Satiwa 
Rajas and Tamas 

The first and highest is Sattwa. it is 
alleviating, enlightening, attended with’ 
happiness, and virtue predominates in it. 
The second is Rajas. It is active, and 
attended with misery. Tbe third and the 
lowest is Tamas. It is heavy and obstructive 
attended with surrow and dulness. These 
three gunas are not mere accidents or 
qualities of Prakriti, but are of her essence 
and substance, and enter into her composi- 
tion. 

Thus we find that Prakriti aud Purusha 
exist from eternity in mysterious union. 
Prakriti, on account of her three Gunas, is 
productive and produces this universe. The 
result of this mysterious union is production 
of Mahat or Buddhi (understanding, intelli- 
gence, super-consciousness}. It is the first 
creation of Prakriti. 

From Buddhi proceeds Ahamkara 
(Egoism) which brings the perception of 
Jam. From this Abamkara are produced 
the five Principles, called Tanwatrae, which 
are subtle particles or atoms. The five 
grosser elements are earth, water, fire, air, 
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and ether. From Ahamkara are also pro. 
duced eleven organs of sense and action 
(Indriyas), five ‘eyes, ears &c.) being those 
of knowledge and five (hands, feet &c.,) of 
action. The remaining oleventh sense is 
internal, —an organ both of knowledge and 
action. This organ is termed Manas or 
mind. 

' These eleven organs with Abamkara and 
Buddhi are thirteen “Instruments of 
Knowledge.” An external organ of knowledge 
brings in the sensation, the internal organ 
(mind) then examines. Ahamkara appro- 
priates tbe perception as being the perceiver's 
own; Budihi resolves, and an organ of 
action executes. 

The desire of Purusha is Fruition. or 
Liberation. For this purpose he is in the 
first place invested with a subtle body, 
formed only of all the above-mentioned 
principles, except the five grosser elements. 
This person cr subtle body is called Linga 
Sarira or Sukshama Sarira. It is affected by 
sentiments, but incapable of enjoyment until 
invested with the grosser body (Sthula 
Sarira.) 


For the purpose of fruition or enjoyment, 
Purusha clad in this subtle frame, is invested 
with a grosser body composed of all the five 
gross elements. This- grosser body is per- 
ishable. 

Corporeal creation, consisting of souls 
invested with bodies comprises many orders 
of beings. 

In all this creation, Purusha experiences 
ills arising from décay aud death, evils and 
miseries. - a 

Thus it passes through innumerable re- 
inearnations till it is finally liberated from 
its union with Prakriti. How is this Libera- 
tion to be attained, the Liberation which is 
the Salvation, the Perfect Beatitude? . ^ 


By Perfect Knowledge of the five and 
twenty principles. But this Liberation 
naturally takes place at the end; for 
Purgsha desists, because he has seen 
Prabriti in all Her phases. And she too 
desists, for she has nothing more to show. ` 


~ ०1855 
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SANKSHIPT RAMAYANA, 


alte = = (By Proressor K. RAMA PISHARATI, M. A.) 


Then the Monkey spoke of Bali'& strength. 
Note. the word “ tabra”; It cannot be 
tsskén to mean, as the commentator suggests, 
‘sand Syaumka’ for the mention of the place 
1088 no additional idea to convey, nor does 
iit. enhance the idea contained therein. 
We take it as meaning, “then” which 
means in that context or connection 7 e, 
"when Sri Rama to do the vow. 
And Sugriva had his doubts in Raghava 
` because of Bali's daily heroism. 

Inthe interpretation of this half verse, we 
(differ from the view of the commentators. 
‘We shall ‘set forth the latter view before 
'We proceed to give ours. There is the 

word “Nitya” which the commentator 
‘understands thus, from the ‘very moment 
that Sugriva saw Sri Rama, he began to 
doubt his ability to cope with his brother. 
This view is on the very face of it far fetched. 
“The episode of Sugriva as far as we 
have gone does not take more than a few 
hours and Sugriva does ample injustice to 
Sri Rama to doubt his strength from the 
very first,’ Another commentary takes this 
a3 only emphasizing his doubt. This though 
better than the first has also to be discarded. 

This is how we understand the verse. 
We take“ Nitya’ as meaning “daily”, 
Sugriva doubted in Sri Rama i. e., in his 
capasity and-strength to carry out the 
vow he has now. taken upon himself. An 
honourable man cannot retract from itis 
vow and. Sri: Rima has -to try to achieve 
it whether: he :succeeds- or fails. The 
attempt itself is: risky; — Sugriva: does not 
know the real strength of Sri Rama. 
True enough he has killed somo Raksasas, 
but when compared with Bali, Bali who 
had enslaved: Ravana, - well the chances are 
‘very. poor. for this boy of, say, twenty-five 
years. ^ He is afraid that Sri. Bama is 

about to ostech a Tartar. Nor can Bali's 


_warrior 


feels anxious and his mind 


age be a poiut ia Sri Rama’s favour, for 
Bali’s strength and vigour are as his daily 
routine shows, yet undiminished. : From 
the point of view of Sugriva this alone 
formed the only vantage ground, thia namely 
Bali’s age and even this slips away when 
he remembers the daily heroism of his 
brother. In other words then we take the 
word ‘virya’ as referring to Bali's and 
“Nitya” as meaning “daily” Thus the 
two give the meaning the daily manifesta- 
tion of his power and henco Sugriva is 
justified in his anxiety. 

And this is quite natural. He goas 
over and over again, for’ the sake of Sri 
Rama, the ‘great wrongs done to him. 
The latter actively sympathizes with 
him by taking «this vow to kill Bali. 
The former is glad to hear that he would 
be avenged and to warn his friend he sets 
forth the enemy’s strength and ia so doing 
he becomes impressed with its greatness, 
a greatness that is not yet on the wane for 
it is being manifested every day. He can 
understand . that Sri Rama is a great 
and is the conqueror of some 
viliant Raksasas; but Bali is tremendous 
in his strength and what could this boy 
warrior do against him? He naturally 
is tossed in. 
doubts. The naturalness is the basis of 
this interpretation, AE 

Sri Rama might treat lightly of his foe 
and hence to warn him of the strength 
of his foe and the magnitude of his vow 
Sugriva brings proofs to establish that 
Bali’s valour is nothing mean. He takes 
Sri Rama round and points out ‘to him 
the huge Dnndubhia victim of Bali. 


And for the understanding of Raghava 
Sugriva showed him the fully developed 
body of Dundubhi, as big as a hill (62). 
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There ia the word @ It means “ for the 
purpose of.” Of course Sugriva knows his 
own strength ton well. Sri Rama who has 
taken the vow must value it st its true 
worth. This is the special object of Sugriva. 
The simile here is really the product of 
exaggeration and it only means ‘that the 
body was very big. 

To remove the misgivings of Sugriva 
and to show him how bighly he values 
Bali's strength Sri Rama proceeds to show 
his own strength and valour thus 


Having seen the skeleton the exceed- 
ingly strong and long armed Rama, 
witha smile tossed it (away) full ten 
yojana, with the toe of his feet. (63) 


The word “chiksepa " means threw it 
iway. To get the idea of tossing it away the 
oet has added the proposition छ, which 
hough placed apart must go with it alone. 
It is said here that Sri Rama smiled. He 
was keen enough to understand the object 
of Sugriva veiled though his actions were. 
He knew his strength full wel and what 
is supposed to be the great feat of Bali 
is to him worth nothing. The smile then 
is one of self-confidence and is intended 
to convey to Sugriva the hint that he need 
have no fears for himself. And ensily 
enough he tosses away with his toe the huge 
skeleton far away or as the poet puts it 
full ten yojanas. 
fact what a yojana is and we shall take 
up this subject in its proper place. 
In this verse note there are: two adjectives 
: “the long armed and tbe exceedingly strong." 
ltis no mean strength he has now shown 
in this action; but mere physical strength 
alone would not do. Is he -capable of 
utilising it to the best advantage? This 
he enswers in the other Thus the two 
epithets together mean that he is very 
strong. and. that he could use it to its 
fullest: advantage 
. This latter aspect is again emphasised 
in the next. verse. In other words to 
restore the full confidence of Sugrive, Sri 
JRems:;now «proceeds to show he is no 
mean bowman, i- 


४ 


It 188 much discussed . 


“© guham "which means a cave. 


MR _____ 
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And then again with one great arrow ` 
he broke seven gala trees and the hill 

: and the nether world, thus pro- . 
ducing confidence (in Bugriva.) (64) 


In plain prose the veree means that the 
force of his arrow was very great. He 
sims an arrow at 8 row of sala trees. It 
cuts through seven of them and still ite 
force hed rot spent itself and it entersa 
hill. And the poet, as he alone 18 justified 
to say maintains that it must have goné 
etill further and pierced the nether world, 
By this Sri Rama has shown that he was 
a master bowman. These two combined 
naturally restores the confidence of Sugriva.: 

The commentator introduces this verse 
with a happy introduction In the great: 
battle between Bali and Dundubhi, the 
former defeated the latter and then kicked 
him away. The force of the. kick was 
such that it fell some ten bowlengths 
away. True enough Sri Rama has kicked 
ten yojanas away. But yet it may be 
maintained that Sri Rama cannot be his 
superior in strength in as much as he 
was quite fresh, while Bali was in utter 
and complete exhaustion when he did it 
since he was engaged in a long and bloody 
struggle with him. To quench this doubt 
Sri Rama proceeds to the next step. These 
two instances proved to Sugriva’s satis- 
faction his ability to cope with Bali. 

Now that Sugriva was sstisfied with his 
strength they begin to lay down their plans 
for future operations. They sre together 
to approach Dali's capital and Sugriva is 
to chullenge bis brother to s duel and 
when the opportune time comes Nri-Rame 
is to send his mortal arrow. EP 


Then becoming confident with those 
that great monkey withs glad heart 
went in company with Rams to the 
cave like Kiskindha. (65) - 


The word that qualifies Kiskindha ‘is 
The inter- 
pretation we have given is suggested. by 
the commentator, we have to make here. 


some suggestion. If we interpret the'word 
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SANKSBIPT RAMAYANA. 


literally sit -would mean that Bali lived 
in 8 0876: Ie this intentionally. used by 


ze poet to denote that the monkeys were 


] 


e cave men of India? We have already 
wen that Sugriva was living in 8 cave 
though this might be accounted for since 
hes is a fugitive- exile. Well this word is 
significant in the solution of the problem 
88.10 who these ‘‘ monkey ” are. 

. Well then, when once Sri Rama had 
shown bis powers and laid down the plan 
off operations, Sugriva offers him: the whole 
resources of the kingdom to recover his 
lost wife, if he would put him on the 
throne.: ‘Sri Rams, the homeless solitary 
wanderer clutches at this only ray of hope 
sind: they close their bargain. It was thus 
What Sri Rama comes to be employed in 
the murder of Bali. 

- Then the best of monkeys Sugriva of 

the colour of gold, roared, becauae 
1 of this great noise the lord of 
moakeys came out. 

-Note here how the poet plays upon the 
word Sugriva. The word means “one with 
sa beautiful neck "—perhaps as the commen- 
‘tator suggests well adapted for roaring. 
For one thing he must have been famous 
tfor-his roar and this muet have had some- 
‘thing remarkable in it. Pali, we find, ins: 
‘‘antaneouly recognises his brother and his 
implacable enmity towards him drives him 
from his cosy home to fight with him and 


this he does without giving the matter a. 


moment’s thought. His wife naturally feels 
anxious for him on the risk he is about 
lo ron, For surely Sugriva had many a 
time suffered defeat at the hands of his 
brother and now that he comes again surely 
shows, that he must have some body at 
his baok. This view the royal consort 
must have put forth ; but. Bali is too much 
oat 10 enmity and too confident of victory 
to:consider it, and like an - affectionate 
husband he coaxes and consoles her. Then 
in great. -self-confidence he rushes forth. 
lt is Again worthy of note that two different 
adjectives are used for Hali and Sugriva. 
The -former is the best. of monkeys since 


Ms name is unsulled by .any. acts of 
Wickednesa; while Dali ia.the lord of monkeys. 


This distinction is. worthy of note, for this 


279. 


is one of the points that help us to justify 
Sri Rama'g action, if need. be. 
Then leaving Tara, (he).closed with 
Sugriva, and even there Raghava 
killed him with but one arrow. (67) 
After having at the instance of Sugriva 
killed Bali in battle, Raghava estab- 
lished Sugriva alone in that king- 
dom. (68) 

These are indeed significant verses, Here 
it is -supposed that Sri Rama has once and 
for all sullied his good name and virtue 
and the two arguments that are brought 
forward to establish this are these. In the 
first place Sri Rama had no enmity with 
Bali, since he had done to him no offence 
and secondly—and what is more important, 
hekilled him not in fair fight but in foul. 
As they stand they are indeed mighty charges 
and Sri Rama is apparently left without a 
defence. ‘Conceiving Sri Rama as a divine 
hero we connot find for him any adequate 
excuse unless it be the cause of righteous- 
ness and justice but then. the second 
charge looms out more ugly, In 'this:case 
we must be. satisfied with the view. 
Inscrutable: are the ways of Providence 
and itis not for us puny mortals to discuss 
the moral of it. i 
- But continuiag in the path we have 
chalked out for ua, i. e considering Sri 
Hama only as a human being,‘ with the 
weaknesses and failings pertaining to man 
we are iacliaed to think that these can be 
satisfactorily answered. Bali’s attitude 
towards Sugriva, the attitude of continuous 
and vigorous persecution and that for none 
of his fanltis highly unjust. Sri Rama, the 
embodiment of. righteousness and duty, 
the scion of the noble [ksvaku raoe, cannot 


‘be expected to quietly -nequiesce in that, 


Secondly. Sugriva is his friend and noble 
souls. identify as theirs the wrongs done 
to their friends. Because Sugriva ‘is weak, 


‘Bali has continued his wickedness; but 


might was no longer right and Sri‘Rama 
‘the! friend of Sugriva must do what lies 
in his powerto avenge his sufferings. As 
for the second charge we know all: is fair 
in “love and war.  We:küow such tricks 
have over and over again beón: played in 
the history of wars both modern and 
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áüeient, ^ Hidden foes, surprise attacks are 
nothing new neither to the old nor to the 
new and too much comment on these is 
out of place. Success is the ultimate aim 
ofa fight and it is but natural that the 
opponents should try their level best to 
achieve it. 

By saying this we don't want to be 
understood as emphasizing that foul must 
be preferred. to the fair. lt ie maintained 
that Bali has got a certain power---by 
hypnotism or mesmeriem, call it what you 
will—by which he is able to deprive bis 
opponent half of his strength. This is 
more or less maintaining that Bali does 
not make an open fight. Sri Rama knows 
this and we shonld think that he is more 
practical and more human in that he has 
clearly realised that vile must be mot by 
vile. This lesson he must have learnt 
during his fight with the Rakshasas. 

lt may be asked why Sri Rama went to 
Sugriva and not to Bali. The answer is plain 
enough, for he did not go in search of 
either. He was taken to him, or ohance 
or accident united them. It was more or 
less the drowning man catching at a straw. 
He was an exile, a helpless wanderer weighed 
down with 8 great sorrow. He meets 
Sugriva who also is in the same predica- 
ment. Mutual sympathy and friendship 
is the result. If he had met Bali he would 
robably bave as readily made friends with 
hin and perhaps could thus have been saved 
so much of trouble. But fate willed it 
otherwise and hence we find him at the 
board of Sugriva We do stoutly maintain 
that when Sri Rama and Sugriva made 
friends they never made a bargain. ‘The 
service each has done is not intended to 
pay for the service of the other. It is the 
outcome of friendship and as friends, ench 
of them does as much as lies in one’s 
power. The great warrior can easily kill 
Bali and the king 080 easily trace the 
whereabouts of Sita. Such a view alone 
ean we take and such an one alone ennobles 
character. ^ — 

“Again the choice was, as chance would 
have it, highly practical. Peasants can find 
10 good friend in princes. The" beggar 
gets & good ‘friend onlyin a beggar sad en 
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exile only in an exile. Sri Rama the exile 
cannot have, at least can not be quite sure. 
of Bali’s sympathy and active co-operation 
in the furtherance of his objects. Sugriva 
is in the same boat with himself and their 
fortunes are closely intertwined. ^ Lastly 
Sri Rama hears of Bali only from Sugriva. 
Then Sri Rama to go to Bali is more or 
less throwing away “a bird in band for two 
in bush” aad ha is no fool to do this. 

Consider again the state of: Sri Rama. 
Though momentarily diverted with the 
episode of Sugriva he is eagerly longing 
to recover his lost wife and to avenge the 
insult offered to him. He is more or less 
a monomaniac, mad with sorrow and rage 
and such 8 man cannot surely be held 
responsible for his actions. We hear of 
no mad man being hanged for a murder. 
We only pity them and their actions, the 
worse the latter, the greater the former, 
Thus then this action of Sri Bama is from 
the point of view of artistic excellence the 
highest success of poetic art and this only 
becomes the greater, the more ‘we find 
fault with Sri Rama. 


Then again, the poet tells us in the 
next verse that Sri Rama did it as requested 
by Sugriva and that in battle. If there 
isany blam» attached to this action well 
that rests on the shoulders of Sugriva. 
And can we blame if he, by hook or by 
crook encompasses the destruction of Bali? 
Surely not; for such has been the treat- 
ment that he has experienced at his hands. 
Why, Bali deserves some. thing worse and 
neither he nor any of us have anything 
to complain of in this action. 


In conclusion then 
Sri Rama . ia after all not so muoh to 
blame as is generally supposed and this 
his action does not in any way harm his 
reputation in our eyes for we look on him 
only as a human being, with all the passions. 
and failings of his imperfect race. Now 
then to proceed. In the last pada of the 
last verse we have translated, we find if 
mentioned that Sri Rama established him 
alone in the kingdom. It is worth while 
toexamine the meaning of this statement 
and more especially of the word “alone”? ~ 


"we maintain that 
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What we. have been able to make out 
-jmsihig; When the king dies, the next in 
-sucesion is his son and not hie brother. 
) Thus though Angada was to succeed 
Bali, yet Sri Rama who was there the most 
| 07007 figure gives the throne to Sugriva 
wis friend. Sri Rains here plays the con- 
"quero, His action here is very unjust, 
More unjust, as we are inclined to think 
tibap bis killing of Bali. ‘The latter action 
may be excused. f course we speak from 
tthe orthodox view—since Bali is a tyrant. 
EBut this is. worse, since he cannot have any 
plea for laying aside Angada. And this 
same view adds weight to our contention. 
Iie here acts only as a conqueror, an 
iAlexander or a Napolean. And from our 
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point of view such an action is natural 
enough Some may contend that he does 80 
because Angada is perhaps a minor, 
but even this cannot be maintained when we 
remember that in his expedition to Lanka he 
has been deemed fit to take an independent 
command. Thus in all then we find that 
here Sir Rama acts only as a conqueror, 
as a human conqueror. And the point that 
we have to note here is that among these 
monkeys too, there prevailed the right of 
birth £e the true Aryan form of succession. - 

Well then, Sagriva is established on the 
throne of Kiskindha and Sri Rama ‘has 
nobly performed for his friend what lay 
in his power. Now it isthe turn of Sugriva, 
and he accordingly sets about it thus. I 


THE EDUCATION INDIA NEEDS. 


(By PRINOIPAL 


The function of education I may briefly 
express is the training of the mind. I use 
the word ‘mind’ ina larger sense, not in 
the sense of thé English thinker Bentham 
who identified it with the principle of cal- 
culation. The man of education is one who 
can estimate the values of things by refer- 
ring them to an Ideal; clever men ‘calcu- 
late’ utilities; but educated men, men of 
‘culture’ have a developed sense of values 
and a consciousness of Life [deal. We may 
speak of education, then, asa critique of 


life; | : 
' EDUCATION IS CRITICISM. 

Only it is necessary to note that by 
‘criticism is meant not a creed of negation, 
barren controversy of words, but the. 

-. POWER OF SEEING LIFE AS A 
D a WHOLE. Bu ow 

t- Young men are often content to take only 

‘the exémiuation-poiut of ‘view of education ; 


VASWANI M.A.) 


they forget that it is life, fuller life that is 
needed, and that the test of the educated man 
is not his ‘job’ or cash but his power to 
judge men and matters in the light of Life’s 
Ideal. The man who has not this critical 
power, this power of seeing life as a whole, 
may have learning or skill or money or 
power but he is not really educated; he 18 
a stupid man, for all his gains of silver and 
gold, and ‘the stupid man, asan eminent 
thinker said, ‘cannot be virtuous! F 
Education is criticism and, therefore, 
essentially related to’ life. ‘Have ‘you 
specialised in“ literature? Literataro ie 
nothing if it does not reflect life. What 
wisdom of Life in any one ‘of the ancient 
Aryan poets? The old epics and romance 
are charged with the meaning of life. i Have 
you.specialised in History ? History, too, 
carries a message of life; it is” 2000, 


[T 


a literature of personality, Are you dev 
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to the study of economics ? your text booke 
jn economies record the life experiences 
of Europe and America since the coming of 
the ‘industrial revolution’ and you must 
pause before you apply them to the life of 
modern India. [s Philosophy your favourite 
subject? Philosophy, too, grows out of 
‘life’ out of the darshan, the life-porcep- 
tions of the great thinkers ; and if you could 
but look at the theories of a philosopher 
from his stand-point and see their relation 
to his experiences aud environment, you 
willsee their truth if also recognise how inade- 
quate they are to the. task of uttering the 
fullness of that which alike the sages of 
India and Babylonia called centuries ago, 
the ‘One without a Second.’ Your know- 
ledge be related to India’s life. It is life- 
education you need; of memory emphasis 
there is enough and to spare in the current 
system of education ; the new system of educa- 
tion must relate itself to the life of India, 
the people’s life, the Life of the Nation. 
The present system has produced over- 
worked, underpaid clerks and ‘school 
masters’; itis out of touch both with the 
Aryan Ideal and the Culture of the Modern 
West. 64 years ago tha Astronomical Society 
of Berlin began the analytical and descrip- 
tive catalogue now in 20 folio volumes of 
800,000 stars; the catalogue is the work of 
hundreds of astromoners and mathemati- 
cians; have wea single work of this kind 
organised by any Indian University ? Indian 
Universities lack the educational atmosphere 
congenial to research, to that spirit of study 
and fellowship that brings together earnest 
studente of thought as comrades in a common 
cause of understanding, interpreting and 
communing with the Great Reality, the 
Universe. In Europe and America science 
is being continually applied to practical 
undertakings, the problems of national life. 
Berlin has several huge buildings resembling 
factories but really the laboratories of Uni- 
versity Professors; it was here that the late 
Professor Hoffman worked and succeeded 
in producing indigo synthetically. Commer- 
cial Universities pay the Nation in the long 
run; have we a single one in India? And 
how many books of Aistorieal critíciam 
have the Indian Universities produced ? 


HN चल eee 
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A HISTORY. OF INDIA. 

Indian in sentiment, critical in its eati- 
mate of India’s civilization, her achieve 
ments and failures, her wisdom and the 
aspirations which spring eternal in her 
heart, a history of India has yet to be written, 


‘The present educational system retaing its 
aloofness from the life of the Nation; the 
Hindu and Jslamic cultures 


have little 
meaning for the young graduate; nor is 
he given opportunities in India to assimilats 
the modern culture studied at ‘the 
great Universities of Europe and America, 

Indian Universities can not help India as 
long as their freedom is fettered ; Indian 
Universities can do little good until they 
exercise, 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINA.- 
TION. 


Independence of thought and freedom of 
development sre essential to the health and 
enrichment of the University life. Indian 
Universities, in other words must become 
National, in the right sense of the word; 
they must cease to be state deparments, they 
will, then, become. 

VERNACULAR UNLVERSITIES. 

Far be it from me to ignore the value of 
English and other * continental ° languages ; 
I believe in the value of English literature 


"history and politics; I believe that India to 


be great must develop a modern outlook on 
life; English has its value at the present 
stage of political evolution as a medium of 
communication with the West; but this 
does not mean that English must be a 
substitute for vernaculars; English can 
only supplement them as a second language. 
lt is not possible except for a. very small 
class ‘of free minds’ to develop the minds 
of pupils by imparting them education in a 
foreign, tongue. i 
WE NEED WESTERN KNOWLEDGE. 
But to make it a force in the building of 
our national life, it should be imparted 
through the medium of vernaculars. . . 
The great mass. of any. people will slways 
be mono-lingual and it is unpsychological 
to expect them to assimilate 9 foreign 
language. ‘ Education; said Ruskin’ 
should be regulated by natural enc 
snd our  vernaculars are our natur 
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endowment.’ It is our own language alone 
‘that can connect us with the past; and if 
wéendeavour to be modern without the 
' inspiration of the past, we become but 
“impotent imitators. Nor can it be denied 
that a foreign medium of education tends to 
' éteate a cleavage between the educated 
classes and the * masses’; and if English 
education is to create a new ‘caste’ of 
English knowing Indians not in touch with 
the great mass of Indian humanity, it will be 

8 national calamity. Vernacular universities 

. will notonly make vernaculars mediums of 

~ education ; they will also encourage the study 

and development of vernacular literatures. 
OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE. 

The ideals of India’s heroes and India’s 
faith, are still enshrined in vernacular 
literatures. In how many of the homes of 
those who know English but ignore verna- 
cular do the children hear the heroic stories 

of the Mahabharta and Ramayana? In how 
many are they tought to read what tells of 
the heroic haman culture the culture of 
‘mind and heart which made India what she 
was in the past? in how many are heard 
the songs, the Nationsl Songs, which have 
‘ sprung from the very soil of our birth? 
1 01080 for a vernacular University in sind. lt 
 ietrue there has set in a long period during 
"which Sind has been speechless, inarticulate 
even to her own children; but it will not 
- beright to argue that we have no indigenous 
. literature: The works of Shah Latif, Sami 
“anda few other singer-seers of Sind. could 
` well afford: materials for lecture, in Sindhi 
literature, these ‘poets are still eloquent, they 
- sing ofthe winds and roses, the rocks. and 
. tres} of the stars. that shine with myriad 
lights and the moon-beams that bring the 
Beloved's dreams; they sing of the old 
simplicities and of the sons and daughters of 

- the desert. 

THE BEAUTIFUL BLAMELESS 
DESERT. - 

They sing of the wonder of the world, of 


> - 


the love that looks with joy on death ; of | 


. the Beauty that makes us sad and true and 
je [rE do they not, in stories and 
, Di ables and lyries and love-laments, sing of 
, the Home-land that is simplé and beautiful 

‘Of patriotism that does not shut out other 


"128 


lands, other types of sympathy.and life, tk 
patriotism, not of pride or hate, but of th 
Lover who blesses all, seeiug in each som 
reflection of the beauty and mystery of the 
only B3loved? Sindhi literature will give 
anew tuneto the Sindhi geaius; therefore 
I plead for its revival in these days when, 
in other Provinces, afforts are being made 
to develop indigenous vernacular literature. 
We are at the ddwn, of what I hope, will 
develop into a day of great events for India; 
and | ask all Sindbis to take a broad 
big view of their future and of the part 
which our language and literature’ may play 
in the building of that future. 

lf education is to develop the life of the 
Nation, it must be inspired by the i lea of 

THE ESSENTIAL VALUES OF 
EVERY CHILD.. 

Millions of our children drift in life with- 
out education to-day ; there is an appaling 
wastage of mind-power. No satisfactory 
basis cau be secure: for re-construction 
without a scheme of free education ; 

We must begin with the child; not with- 
out reason did the great Hindu physician of 
old, Susruta emphasise in his ‘ Ayurveda’ 
the importance of child-training. Aud a 
prophet of another nation declared. 

THE CHILD I3 THE CRADLE OF 
FUTURE. : 

And the eternal wonder-worker who 
shapes the destinies of nations, works hia 
daily wonders above the hills, along the blue, 
around the air, painting the rose and setting 
the stars in fields of space, in order to bless 
the nations’ children. [t is for man tc 
c>-operate with the purpose of the’ universe 
it is for us to guard India’s future by help. 
ing India’s children to develop into effivien 
men the children whom Krishna lived anc 
Christ blessed, saying of such is the Kings 
dom of Heaven. X 

Time fails or l would have proceeded t- 
indicate the place of oriential literature ane 
of India’s women in the re-construction © 
Education. One thing only let me ad 
before I bid you God-speed. If you are t= 
help in the educations! reconstruction ~ 
India, your knowledge must be ‘inseparab 
from the essential qualities of nation-servic- 
1५०४७ qualities the great Greek think] 
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_ interpreted as wisdom, Courage, temperance 
and justice; these qualities the Teacher of 
- Aryavatta sumed up in one beautiful clause 
when he told Arjuna on the Kuru-field that 
knowledge was sacrifice ; * knowledge is power' 
8810 Bacon; but he who was greater than 
. Bacon said : 
KNOWLEDGE IS SACRIFICE. 

In the old Biblical language, students were 
called sons of the eternal who hath sacrificed 
himself to lay the foundations of to-night, 
to meditate on the truth; knowledge is 
sacrifico Power was the key-note of Ger- 
man education; Napoleon inspired his men 
with the idea of glory; Rome dreamt the 
]ream of dominion ; and Spartan boys were 
aught to help Sparta become a great mili- 
tary organisation. Butto India a new ideal 


has been interpreted. Knowledge is 
sacrifice. Knowledge which is aggressive, 


science which slays and culture which comes 
to kill are dangerous forces which break 
down civilisation. 
HUMANISING EDUCATION. 

For which I plead .this evening; it is 
knowledge poured as a sacrifice on the altar 
of man which will help India in the coming 
days. Nations can not live by diplomas and 
dead creeds; nations live by men who use 
knowledge in the service of love men who 
will tell the truth and rebuke the wrong 
and be loyal to the law  withiu, though 
tbe heavens fall. 
` Not so very different this—you will say— 
from the idea] of which we read in India's 
old books? Not different | am sure in its 
essential meaning; and to me, personally, 
much of the inspiration of the 1deal I live by 
has 00000 from 
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ANCIENT WISDOM; 


And it may be, many of our ‘new’ note® 
in education, poetry, literature, philogoby, 
religion may svon be discerned to be but 
the ‘mollow. trumpet of a distant bell’ 
For if there be the old wibch dies and can 
never come back to life, there is also. 


THE OLD WHICH AGES NOT. 

The Ancient which is au Echo of the 
Eternal in Man. And some of our modern 
views may well be re-interpretations of the 
truths discovered by our Ancestors-Elders 
of our Race in some aspiring wonder-moods 
on their way to that shrine which our 
industrial, aggressive civilization has swerved 
from, in its competition for the prizss of 
mammon ‘and earth-domination. Surely 
there was some idea, sime intuition, some 
perception of the right educational Ideal 
in the old Asramas were teachers and 
students met together as members of one 
household, the teacher calling the pupil bis 
son, the pupil addressing the teacher as the 
bhagvata, the ‘blessed one,’ the giver of 
‘joy,’ —offering knowledge as Sacrifice 
Centres of Sacrifice were those old beautiful 
ashramas were the Guru and the alishya 
lived lyric days communing with the wonder 
that lives in Nature, in the Life of Nations 
and in the Scriptures of the Soul. And 
modern India needs Schools aud Colleges 
which equipped with modern science and 
culture will yet be in tune with the spirit 
of the old ashramas, the spirit of the 
knowledge tbat is sacrifice. Such institu- 
tions will prepare India become a Nation 
of the Free and a servant of Humanity, 


DETERMINATION OF SEX. 


Tr 4 


"Effort have been made from time to 
time to collect data and to ascertain the 
causes that lead to the formation of sex by 
different . scientists... According to our 

QiUcreny,, eeu t 


(By Dr. KrsHaB Deva SHASTRI M. D.) 


present day knowledge we know that 
animals as well as human beings follow some 
inexorible laws in their lives, that the union 
of the germ and the sperm cells results 
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iin the formation of protoplasm, that this 
[protoplasm inherits racial and trasient traits 
, 001 the parents and that certain physiological 
5 Haws govern the cells and end in the 
/ Įproduction of the sex. In ascertaining 
' Uthese causes we will secure a complete 
understanding of the definite laws for the 
Jproduction of one or the other sex at will 
iis by no means improbable. Before 
tsttempting to formulate the theory, we shall 
itry to observe the underlying principles that 
iinfluence both the germ and sperm cells and 
Jproduce certain effects. 

After the.growth and maturation the ovum 
‘escapes from the ovary and arrives in the 
‘uterine body. Apparently it remains 
iststionary but is undergoing all the time 
physiological changes before it comes into 
conjugation with the sperm cell. There is 
s nucleus in it. When this nucleus is 
about to divide the chromatins scattered 
over the; surface gradually collect into 
masses probably by the contraction of the 
threads of its network. The membrane of the 
nucleus disappears and a spindle of thread 
arises. Its ends reach outside the nucleus 
andatopposite poles. 'The equator of the 
spindle is located atthe nucleus. From 
this centre the threads converge to both the 
poles, some running direct to the poles, 
others attaching themselves to the 
chromosomes As the spindle is duly formed, 
the chromosomes converge into a circle at 
the equator each one being split with a thread 
running from one pole to one and a half 
and other pole to other and a half. The 
chromosomes of the nucleus are thus divided 
into equal halves. A similar process works 
out in the sperm cell. These nuclii having 
48 chromosomes are divided into 24 
chromosomes on two poles in both the germ 
and the sperm cells and when they unite to- 
gether they partake of 24 chromosomes from 
each and form one whole complete nucleus 
of 48 chromosomes the specific number for 
a human nucleus. When under favorable 
circumstances, the active sperm cell comes 
into contact with the healthy ovum, half of 


the chromosomes of the sperm cell blend . 


into half of the chromosomes of the germ 
cell in order to fertilize it. The zygote thus 
produced becomes an individual complete cell 
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consisting of both the maternal and paternal 
post cells, aud consequently inheriting all 
he physical and mental traits of both the 
parents. The number and the relative size 
of the chromosomes . varies in different 
species but it is always constant and specific 
not only for the individuals but for the 
specieg as a whole. 

These chromosomes being equal in namber 
in both the cells impart traits from two 
different sources on the new life. Experi- 
ments conducted on animals have shown 
that a full coloured female when mated 
with a dilute colored mate produces an 
offspring in which the males are full colored 
and females of dilute colors. In human 
beings we find others transmitting- 
haemaphilia to their sons. When an affected. 
man mates with a normally healthy. woman, 
all sons inherit sound constitution while their 
daughters get the taint of the disease and 
in their turn transmit the same to their 
sons. Thus disease appears in man and 
is transmitted through the woman. Certain 
cells and their organs receive their impetus 
from the paternal side while others get their 
source of energy through the maternal 
channel This sex-limited inheritance has 
been discussed in detail in Charal- and 
sushrutha two famous compendiums of 
Hindu medicine. fous Ej 

The respective natures of both the parents 
erystalize through these chromosomes and 
result in the child's inheriting of bóth-the 
transient and fixed qnalities of their parents, 
Children of unguarded license inherit à life 
of shame while those born of thoughtful and 
refined parents get a good habitation and fine 
tools to start in their lives. Active forces 
and capacities of the parents during an 
intercourse leave their unextinguishable 
impress ou the constitution and character of 
the would-be child. Children inherit not 
only the physical and the racial characters 
of their parents but all the moral and 
intellectual achievements of their makeups 
are reflected in the intellectual formation 
of the child. Parents can impart healthy: 
and desireable traits on the mentality of their 
offspring if they follow these rules in their 
details. Statistics have shown that the 
twins born of two different germ cells have 
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always shown dissimilar traits while coming: 
out of the same ovum but divided into two 
parts are always similar. In the latter the 
chromosomes have given same tendencies 
and produced either both males or both 
females. The formation of sex according to 
this law dependslargely upon the nature and 
changes in the chromosomes and the 
physiological influences that are taking place, 
at the time of the conjugation of the germ 
and the sperm cells. ` 
Steinach made some interesting experi- 
ments on the lower animals and discovered 
that certain organs influence the whole of 
the sex life. He found that castrated animals 
nanifested no signs of secondary sexual 
baracters, tbat males became abnormally 
trong in fighting and sexual life when apart 
from their own sexual glands, they were 
grafted with the sexual glands of other 
males of their species, that normally males 
when grafted with the ovaries became 
feminized along with their milk glands and 
assumed the life of a female, thet females 
became masculized when testis were grafted 
on them. They grew large in physique. 
They fiercely attacked males, showed sexual 
instincts and mated with females. ‘These 
observations bring home to us the fact that 
certain primary cells have determining 
influence on the sex life of an individual in 
the species. The interstitial tissues of both 
the ovaries and the testis secrete hormones 
and send them to the blood stream. They 
exercise their influence on the ductless 
glands and produce secondary sexual 
characters. These secretions shew their 
fullest extent when the reproductive organs 
are moet active, and retain their vitality in 
the system. ; | 
. The foregoing facts lead us to determine 
ihat certain forces impressed and brought 
into display during the conjugation of the 
germ and sperm cella form the primary 
cells of the sexual glands and produce 
different sexes The Hindu Physiology 
offers. certain data and advocates that the 
determination of sex is fundamentally based 
on the following principles, that the 
formation of sex depends upon these laws and 
that we can control at-will the production of 
-one or the other séx.. Thèse principles have 
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been in working order for many centuries 
and have always produced the desirable 


effects. | 

Apart from chemical and physical influ- 
ences Hindu physiologists took into 
consideration the subtle influences of mind 


on the determination of sex. They formulated 
their theory on the basis of cell peculiarities: 
They divide the cells of the system into 
negative and positive cells. Every one of 
these cells is a live battery producing the 
current to flow into the system and the-more 80 
in the sexual glands. The moon a repository 
of negative magnetism exercises more influence 
on the life of the woman than that of man, 
that is why woman moenstruates according:to 
the cycle of moon on every lunar -month. 
Man and woman thus are collectively 
repositories of positive and negative forces 
respectively. While they have both ‘the 
forces in general, the positive predominates 
in man and the negative in woman. The 
human ‘body is again divisable into two 
parts. The right part of the ‘system is 
positive and the left negative. Every organ 
from the median line on the right is positive 
in man and negative in woman as the whole 
is reversed in the case of the opposite sex. 
The predominating factor in sex life depends 


upon the activity of the cells of sexual 
glands. A 
In man the right testis secretes 


spermatozoa which partake of more positive 
force than the spermatozoa secreted through 
the leftone. Means and methods have been 
organized to suspend or decrease the activity 
of one testis and increase the output of 
another at will. Those secreted through the 
left testis though positive in character 8819 
whole tend to help the formation of. female 
sex. Various therapeutic means can be 
brought to exercise in accelerating the activity 
ofthe desired part for the achievement of 
a desired end. 9 
Theovum in woman is discharged every: 
28 daya from one of the two ovaries. 
Though collectively woman partakes of 


negative force but she is negative in the - 


right and toa certain extent positive on the 


left, consequently the ovum secreted’ from the 


left ovaries tends to produce a male child 
while that of the right leans to the produc: 
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thion of a female issue. 
owe of the two ovaries can be determined 
diuring the monthly flow. The ovum are all 
illike potentially except for this magnetic 
“crarrent. Again during their stay in the 
uterine body, their pyysical condition is 
windergoing alteration every minute. The 
ppositive'as well as the negative forces nre 
subject to these physiological changes that 
Mske place in the nucleus of these cells. 
Where is only a predisposition on the part of 
tthese cells in the formation of sex life as 
‘women with one ovary onthe removal of 
sanother have given birth to both the sexes, 


The activity of 


tthe same will hold good in the case of 
1men. 
The physiological changes have a. 


determining influence more than any other 
single factor. A woman in a normal condition 
should menstruate every month according to 
the exact date of the moon. Some authorities 
bold that they should commence according to 
the appearance of moon although it does not 
seem applicable according to the present 
conditions of our existence. The flow 
normally should last three days. She is ina 
sexual life from the fourth night. Her sexual 
cycle. ceases on the sixteenth night as 
unfertilized ovum is eliminated through the 
system. From the. fourth to the fifteenth 
night inclusive. there are 12 nights during 
which a healthy woman is in ber sexual 
life. From the sixteenth to twenty-eighth 
nature keeps the cervex closed and the organs 
in quiesent condition. Any attempt to 
procreate or indulge in intercourse is the 
criminal violation of the law of nature 
during the first three nights and the last 
twelve nights. During the remaining twelve 
nights the ovum while waiting for the 
sppearanceof the sperm cell is constantly 
undergoing : physiological changes. The 
lormation of the chromosomes takes place 
and various other transitions occur in the 
life of germ cell less than 125th part of an 
inch in sige lf the ovum is united with the 
strong sperm cell during 4th, 6th, 10th, 
12th, and 14th, nights it invariably results 
in the formation of a male sex whereas if 
the union takes place during the 5th, 7th, 


Deo, ead 15th. nighte,, tharo is always a. 


mele sex. Such are the physiological 
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changes that other conditions being favorable 
the production of a certain sex at will is 
unfalterable. The Hindu physiologists assert 
that two nights the 8th and the 11th should 
be excluded. They have assigned no 
plausahle argument except that the conjuga- 
tion in these nights is either barren or 
deleterious owing to certain influences 
demonstrated in practical life. Thue sex 
life is limitcd to ten nights, five for the 
production of male and five for that of the 
female issue. Why: these physiological 
changes should influence the interaction of 
the half chromosomes of the ovum and. the 
other half of the sperm is beyond physical 
demonstration at present but the fact that 
there isa certain sex determining substance 
in the testis of the male and the ova of the 
female along with the physiological changes 
in these nuclei is undeniable. The changes 
constantly taking place in every day in the 
chromosomes of the ovum are factors to be 


- eounted in the determination of sex life. If 


the positive forces predominate they 
invariably determine the peculiar character- 
istics of the male sex, on the other hand 
negative forces lead to the formation of the 
female, These principles lead to such a 
complex stage that the peculiar moods of the 
moment of the parent express themselves 
along with the racial, physical and intellectual - 
stamina of the parental life. " है 
These Jaws of the determipation of sex 
were known tothe scientists of India ages. 
ago and have been practised more or less. 
every now and then. By following carefully 
these laws we have demonstrated their 
veracity in dozens of cases. Out of these 
cases here is one, Mrs. K. had. been in 
married life for more than 15 years. During. 
tbese years they had one after another 5. 
daughters and had lost every bane, of 
begetting a male issue. Both the. husband: 
and wife were comparatively speaking in. 
good healthy life. The husband. was. 
abnormally strong in sexual. glands. Tho 
case was referred to us. We carefully- 
studied the case, and insisted: on. the» 
observance of,the life of continence for ats 
least three months. Thereafter both were 
instrycted.to follow the rules set down for 
them. They observed in detail the instruc- 
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tions and the result was the outcome of a 
healthy „son so anxiously awaited by the 
parents. The Hindu physicians have set 
forth these principles in detail in their 
sexology amid the specifications of the 
science of IMPRESSIONS. 


: All this applies to the issue or issues ont, 


ofa single ovum. In case of two or more 
ovums the results vary not because the 
principles do not hold good but hecause there 
is a complexity in the colls The assertion 


— Hm 
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that different ovums conjugate with different 
sperms seems to be unfounded. Every ‘one 
of these grounds converge on the poiat of 
influencing the condition of the chromosomes 
of the two different nuclei in the parental 
cells. Physical and mental influences of the 
parents and especially of the mother are 
flowing and entering into the composition of; 
the chromosomes snd as soon as the forma- 
tion of the protoplasm takes place these 
impressions are invariably transmitted to 
the life of the newly-conoeived child. 


"uu: 


FO TUI 


A STUDY OF YOGA. 


(Br Prorgsson SipHESHWAR SHASTRI, M.A.,) 


«= - ‘Its importance. 
Every one who takes up a systematic and 
textual study of the Yoga System of 


Philosophy, has to face at the very outset a: 


number of serious objections to the desirabi- 
lity of such undertaking in this age. 

The objections to the advisability of such 
a study are twofold, materialistic and 
spirituslistic. 

The materialist, with his favourite doctrines 
of evolution and adaptability, with hie 
hackneyed catchwords of adjustment to 


environment end the survival of the fittest,’ 


ridicules the very suggestion of such a 
- study as a stupid anachronism, disastrous to 
prospects in life, a waste of energy and 
thought, and fruitful of mere visionaries, 
dreamers and idiots. 


vehemently. In the name of India’s com- 
mercial and: industrial existence. they say, 
do not propagate the study of contempla- 
tive and idealistic subjects like Yoga and 


Vedanta. We should not be blind to the 
meds of the age, otherwise our whole 
FOIE iJ 4 97 gil i i a A ; 


We have heard many : 
sober-minded people codemning this study: 


nation is doomed to be crushed in the 
univeraal struggle for existence. q 
We do not now come across this class of 
objections, only occasionally. In facts move: 
ment has now setinto obstruct and abolish 
all philosophical studies even in institutions 
which had been originally started for the 
explicit purpose of propagating these 
reflective subjects. Wehave noticed people 
who would like to see institutions like the 
Gurukula at Kangri and the Benares 
Hindu University converted into a regular 
Industrial workshop, with a complete and 
wholesale elimination of all philosophical 
teachings as & national suicide, and we sre 
afraid this vandalism of spiritual speculation 
has slightly begun here and there. F 
The other class of objections proceeds 
from numerous genuine lovers of Yoga who 
would not like esoteric pearle to be thrown 
before swine. Following the encient tradi- 
tion that Yoga should be imparted only to 
the deserving candidates (Adhikari), these - 
champions of the sanctity of Yoga condemn 
all amateur study of the subject es & 
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ddesecration of Yoga. For the student of 
ibis type such study is said to be absolu- 
ttely useless, for as the sage Vyasa says." 
' Yoga can proceed only from Yoga, and so 
10088 being strictly a practical subject, no 
samount of literary studies, much less a 
general dissertation in a magazine, will 
the of any use to the literary student or the 
ageneral reader. Elucidation of this kind 
iis likely only to misguide youngmen, forming 
ffslse notions in their miads about their own 
esélyes and things in general, and creating 
iin them morbid and perverted tendencies 
which no remedies can counteract. Hence 
iit is that Yoga, when handled by the profane 
iis dethroned from the transcendental posi- 
Ilion, and degenerated into mechanical, 
jjugglary, demoralised hypnotism. or indefi- 
1nite vagabondage. 

.. We have presented the above objections 
lin their strongest possible form. 

As regards the first class of objections we 
iere constrained to admit that to argue 
tagainst them in these days isa cry in the 
‘wilderness. The forces of materialism are 
imarchalled in colossal array against all 
‘esoteric thinking. But the strongest argu- 
iment of meterialistic educationists is to us 
IMheir most vulnerable point. This argu- 
iment, that the study of Yoga in this age is 
ean. anachronism, has become almost 
¿axiomatic in these days. But a moment’s 
irefleetion will expose the hollowness of the 
ssrgument and the facility with which 
ccatch-words gain a firm hold upon the minds 
cof ordinary men. 


The materialistic educationist, overawed by 
tthe industrial and commercial advancement 
cof several nations at the present day, and 
tseeing weaker and more thoughtless nations 
«crushed in the struggle, hastily comes to 
tthe conclusion that for the sake of a nation's 
1eiistence, every individual member of the 
igroup must direct all his thoughts towards 
imaterial advancement eliminating all other 
tanti-commercial and anti-materialistic activi- 
(hes from the domain of education and 


“faction, ‘This is-his favourite adjustment to © 


WR गने योगो ्ातच्यो E 
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environment. We must march with the 
times or lagging behind be crushed. We 
are of opinion, on the other hand that this 
age is the time for the study of Yoga. A 
healthy man does not require a physician, 
said Christ. That modern civilization ° is 
assumiog more and more theform of 
disease is now beginning to be admitted by 
the most down-right materialiste. The bone 
of contention between the materialist and 
the spiritualist, is adaptability, and the 
spiritualist’s challenge to the materialiet is 
that his Yoga offers to the world a real 
adaptability in two ways. Firstly he holds 
that the so-called adaptability or adjustment 
to environment does not consist in comply- 
ing with every want, but to crush the forces 
of materialistic demands. For as Patanjali f 
tays, self-denial (vairagya) is one of the two 
main factors of spiritual freedom which is 
the only true adaptability. The really 
successful way to meet materialistic de- 
mands is not to comply with them. This 
is the real adaptability and can be attained 
by the study and the practice of Yoga. 
Secondly the materialist takes quite a 
perverted view of adaptability; for on the 


higher planes of enlightenment it is not the - 


individual which is adjusted to bis en- 


vironment, it is environment which isad- - 


justed to the soul. That the soul of man 
when on the bigher planes of enlightenment 
has mercilessly turned all environment 
into a willing slave, has been proved by 
history, by the experience of nations and 
individuals, and by the  epoch-making 


achievements of great souls at the present - 


ay. 

The spiritualist’s arguments against the 
amateur study of Yoga have been admirably 
refuted by the brilliant and versatile 
Sanskrit commentator Vachaspati Misara in 


Realising and boldly anticipating the com- 


his annotation of the first aphorism of Yoga. $ 


mon but glaring fallacy that the study of 
Yoga is designed only for advanced and 


|" अभ्यास बराष्यास्यां तम्तिरोधः” . | 
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"purified minds, he takes his stand on the 
‘frm rock of logic, points out the superfluity 
of such study on the parts of highly 
advanced minds, and distinctly gives two 
advantages of such study even for those 
who are extremely low in the scale of 
culture and purity. The two advantages 
are the creation of a taste for Yoga and a 
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general understanding of the subject. The 
reader will realise the immensely practical - 
value of these advantages, for although: they _ 
do not. reveal to the beginner the glorious - 
truths of the spiritual life, they are important . 
enough to put him on the way to reach. the | 
highest rung of spiritual perfection. 


"ABOUT MR. GANDHIS LAW OF SUFFERING. 


(Bv PROFESSOR SUUDHDKAR M, A} 


In the Ashvin issue of tho ‘Vedic Magazine 

I have read with amusing surprise an article 
“about Mr. Gaudhi's Law of Suffering.” 
Without first attempting to define the exact 
meanings and implications of the Law the 
writer makes haste to attempt a criticism 
"of it which falls undér the category of 
superficial and sentimental. Lt has become 
a fashion in these days to sing a high-flown 
eulogy of Mabatma Gandhi’s personality as 
a preamble to the criticism of his: doctrines. 

_ The learned critic follows that fashion. 
: That may be‘ expedient but it is not reason- 
able. Mahatma is not a scientist, an ex- 
pouader of' abstract generalizations whose 
Personality: can be differentiated from his 
Principles to admire the one and condemu 
the other. Heis primarily a religious devotee 
who lives what he preaches and whose 
Personality can: not be separated from the 
. doctrines he teaches. ‘The Law of Suffering 
" is one of the moral doctrines he has lived 
` in his life’ for the last 30 years and all the 
greatness and genuine virility which his 
personality exhibits are in: no small degree 
due to the working of his principle invall 
the various activities ‘that absorb: his atten- 
tion. The Principle of Suffering is writ 


~“ 


large on his- personality and one who runs: 


may read it. ‘To think of his personality 
without the principle is to think of Flower 
without fragrance. I can not reasonably 
think how oae ean admire his personality. 
so profusely while condemn his principle 
outright at the same time. They both fall 
or stand together. 

Mahatma Gandhi's one ambition in these 
days is to apply his moral principles to the 
present-day political problems of his country. 
He is fully cognizant of the fact that the 
modern politics and political philosophy 
look with disfayour the application of any 
cut and dried principle of morality to the 
solution of the political and economic ques- 
tions of the day hence so much. : 
of feelings between the rulers and the ruled. 
However, what is this Law. of Suffering? 
This is the question which the: writer should 
have raised and this is what he so con} 
veniently ignores. The Law of Suffering 
popularly enunciated. is that morally. itit 
much better to suffer wrong than to inflict 
wrong. When an obvious situation ocour 
where your unjust opponent is- arrayed. with 
superior. physical force what should; yor 
do to meet him and acquit yourself hono 
ably? Would you like to submit 3 
gingly to the tyranny of your. opponen 
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of body and 
protesting 


both 
or. stand 


the pangs 


TR forth  bravely, 


—ssagsinst the unrighteous cause of your oppo- 
3 ment? In thelast alternative by challenging 


_ privileges that it enjoys. 


. itself and the people 
to Baye their soul in the unequal struggle. 
. He knows the secret of imparting ideals 
and his own living example has led captive 
_ the hearts of millions of his countrymen 


. on the voyage of Freedom. 


this veracity and honesty you voluntarily call 
-fforth physical suffering upon yourself but 
«even though you suffer bodily thereby, you 
18878 your soul by presenting an undannted 
11808 to the tyrant. The Law of Suffering 
183 interpreted above is necessarily based 
‘upon the conviction that spiritual values 
sre higher than any other values and if 
you save the soul you save everything for the 
sonl can create and multiply all other values. 
“What if you gain the whole world and 
lse your soul”! says the Bible. 


आत्मना विन्दते dite विद्यया चिन्दतेऽमृत- 


True power comes from our © soul 
and immortality from true knowledge. 
This idea stands as the cornerstone of the 
Eastern (Vedio) civilization whose modern 

living apostle is Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Law of Suffering stands the scientific 
test of workability. It works, therefore it 
is true. It has worked in South Africa 
where Mahatma Gandhi had to wage an 
unequal fight against the rulers of the land 
and it is slowly working here in India where 
people are awakening to realize their 
confessedly helpless position and the nume- 
roua disabilities by which they are hemned in. 
The bureaurocracy in India like every other 
bureaurocracy is cold, calculating and cau- 

tiously reluctant to part with the 

Mahatma Gandhi 


advocates non-vo-operation as the only weapon 


- tofight against this unthinking, unrepen: 


tent and ungenerous beaurocracy which has 
caused an unbridgable moral gulf between 
He wishes his people 


who have set sail under his wise guidance 
It is therefore 


: better to watch, wait and see the results 


AER toraise a hue and cry at the start. 


oe 


“The critic of Mahatma Gandhi’s Law of 


“Suffering has singularly misinterpreted the 


central idea conveyed by the Law and this 


| 
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will bs made clear by some quotations 
from his article which I place before the 


readers of this magazine 

In the third para he writes “ Tolerate, forbear, 
suffer and such words are too stale and sicken- 
icg for her (India’s) ears now and the reformer 
who proposes remedy by sufferance can ill ad- 
minister to her pains of agony. We are taught 
that if the father is too exacting the boy should 
leave the parental roof..............similarly if the 
government is too hard and unyielding the best 
thing is not to obey its law.” 

We ask the learned critic that if the 


words tolerate, forbear and suffer are too 
stale and sickening what remedy does ha 
propose for the ills of his countrymen? 
Active aggression or bold disobedience of 
orders? But for these he seems to have 
an unmitigated horror, for he says in the 


fonrth para. 

“Such a teaching, we are afraid, will cause serious 
breakage of discipline and the smooth relation 
between the father and the child, the teacher and 
the taught or the ruler and the ruled will be 


disturbed at every step. t 
This is in a sense to condemn in the 


same breath both toleration and sufferance 
and the only other alternative of bold disobe- 
dience. Nothing can be more illogical and 
unreasonable. But the fact of the matter 
is that Mahatma Gandhi does never preach 
the toleration of evil in any form. He 
preaches bold opposition to evil forcea by 
standing against them and by inviting volun- 
tary suffering eventually, Another point to 
be remembered is that this principle of 
suffering is to be invoked only when all 
other methods of suasion and reason. have 
failed and wheu the soul and its dignity 
seem to be at stake. It is a human principle 
appealing to the feelings and dispositions 
and refuses to surrender spirit before 
physical odds. It springs from within, its 
source being dictates of man’s conscience. 
When unlikeness of interests forbids 
exploiters and exploited to share intimately 
a common life so characteristic of friends 
and equals, then arises the need of invoke 
ing the law of suffering and the Principle of 
Non-co-operation. On such an occasion even 
the serious breakage of discipline is to be 
welcomed, otherwise there will be no room 
for any sort of progress. All progress means 
some sort of breakage for it implies better 
adjustment, [I would like to remind the 
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learned critic that every individual worthy 
of our respect and homage does present 
a spectacle of a life marked by constant 
efforts at non-co-operation. No one becomes 
great by co-operating with the forces of 
evil. If Jesus Christ and other apostles have 
suffered much, as the critic admits, to 
redeem their countrymen from sin and 
misery, why is not their example worthy 
of imitation by us their followers? The 
critic of Mahatma Gandhi says they were 
ideal visionaries and as such it was their 
bounden duty to suffer and itis idle to imitate 
them in that respect. What a comic advice!! 

In the sixth para the learned critic 
gives us the scriptural opinion as to the 
relations of the ruler and the ruled, the 

Raja and Praja, and tells us how these 
relations are ignored and with what results. 

He then in the seventh para bewails the 
present conditions existing between the people 
and the government in India and preaches 
a homily as to how the two parties should 
behave and how their mutual relations should 
be governed. He writes :— 

* The every day unpleasant criticism and fault- 
finding are widening the gulf which seems difficult 
to be bridged over At such a juncture the only 
panacea appears to us to be this that both the 
national lead»rs and heads of government should 
resort to the old ideal and try to establish 
between themselves the relations of the father 
and the son. The father must and should always 
think of the betterment and well-being of the 
son and the son in return must and should implicitly 
obey the commands of the father, however bitter 
for the time being they may appear to hia. 
We must first learn how to obey before we can 
claim a title to command." 

The incessant must and should preached 
in the ahove quotation is just the repeti- 
tion of the commonplace and is quite 
wide of the mark. The qnestion is 
not one of ideal relationship between the 
two contending parties such as the Raja 
and the Praja but one of actual adjustment 
between them when one of the parties 
espscially the one superior in physical 
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is on such occasions tuat an urgent call. 
for non-co-oreration is felt. To shirk it 
is to sell one’s soul. cheaply. प्र 

Let the critic also remember that relation- 
ship between father and son is not always 
and ever one of blind submission on the 
part of the son but as the latter grows 
in years and experience we find a relation 


of healthy comradesbip and friendship 
develeped between them and therein is 
reached the culmination of parental love 


and filial regard. Short of this ideal of 
mutual understanding of each other's interests 
occasions do actually arise when friction 
becomes inevitable as a means to better 
adjustment. We should therefore not fight 
shy of the rude shocks to the social organism 
eonsequent upon that adjustment. In the end 
we read 

‘ Rama is sent to exile at the clear cost of 
his rights and privileges by reluctant  Dusrath 
and withont frown and murmur Rams obeys.” 

This is a most unfortunate illustration 
chosen by our critic in support of his 
medieval theory of relationship between 
father and son. I say it is unfortunate 
because it robs Rama of all the dignity 
and splendour of his unique act of renuncia- 


tion. [tis a misreading of History to say 
that Rama was sent to exile. He wae not 
sent to exile but went to exile. He wlun- 


tarily reaounced his rights and privileges 
and courted suffering as a result «f the 
exile to set before the world an example 
ever living and inspiring. The pages of 
the Ramayana would lose all their charm and 
fascination if once we shut our eyes with 
our critic to the Law of Suffering that 
Rama invoked in his casa. It was in reality 
suffering—undeserved suffering —that made 
him great in History. Mahatma Gandhi 
is treading the path of other illustribus 
sons of India such as Budha, Prahlad, 
Harish Onandra, Gura Gobind Singh and 
Swami Dayanand who 


force turns a deaf ear to all that is implied him if we are to maintain that 
in the must and should of our critic. It greatness, 
=a eee 
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SWAMI DAYANANDA SARASWATI. 


(Br Dg. SIR Deva Prasana SARVADHIEARI M. A. Vick CHANCELLOR CALOUTTA UNIvEBSITY.) 


I met this mighty figure more than once 
while he was passing through Calcutta 
many years ago in the course of his tour all 
over India for promulgation of the new 
found or rather new furnished up Vaidik 
faith. He addressed in chaste and fluent 
Hindi crowded gatherings at the Albert Hall 
in College Square ; and old and young were 
attracted by his majestic personality. A 
straight, tall, supple figure though rather 
heavily built and inclined towards 
embonipoint,—well clean shaven head and 
benevolent face, clad in the rich saffron- 
oohre-Bramhacharin garb, his was a strik- 
ing figure--an attractive personality. And 
he had a rich sonorous voice, deep and reso- 
nant and yet sweet and vigorous that 
filled the hall without being any way dis- 
agreeable, rasping or fatiguing, as some force- 
ful publie speakers are apt to be. 

Every sentence was well balanced, every 
sentiment well weighed, the diction was pure, 
the flow of language unimpeded and the 
logic irrisistible The plea was earnest, vigo- 
rous and sustained for the uplifting and the 
enthronement of the noble Aryan Faith, as 
the Vaidik sages had preached and as the 
Swami interpreted and understcod. The 
further plia was for pure life, social regen- 
eration and dispersal of gloom that followed 
agelong acaumulation of rust and dust, of 
mountain high refuge of abuse, resting and 
heaping on the social fabric, eating away 
its vitality, sapping its foundation and corro- 
ding it to the core. 

And who could resist? Many flocked to 
these meetinge, many were convinced but 
many wavered and fought. The Swamiji 
was a born fighter, and battle royal often 
followed though the issues remained 
undecided. 

A strong reactionary under current was 
jo partial occupation of the field and even 


the most orthodox or conventional of Hindoos 
felt that later excrescances had dimmed 
the olden luster of their pristine faith and 
something not overdrastie, but reconciliable 
to the prevailing o:der of things, was needed. 
This mild reactionary school was embodied 
in teachings of religious teachers like Pundit 
Tara Nath Tark Shromani and Paribrajak 
Shreeman Sree Krishna Param hansa who had 
no mean following, Keshab Chandra Sen and 
Pratab Chandar Majumdar in the Brahmo 
Samaj of India, which no schism had yet 
broken up, were strongly supported by 
willing and capable fellow workers of great 
strength like Shivanath Sastri, Nagendra 
Nath Ohattopadhyaya and Ananda Mohan 
Bose. Rama Krishna  Parambhansa was 
lowly attracting to his singularly sweet yets 
forceful persooality not only the devotion 
but also the intellect of the country. The 
Rev. Dr. K. S. Macdonald and Rev. Mr. 
Kali Charan Bannerjee—followed later on 
by Mr. Fletcher Williams--used to hold 
great sway over young minds. Between 
all these seemingly diversified-~but really 
non-contending—influences, the student mind 
of Bengal was set a thinkingon the high 
and serious. 


Swamy Dayananda, therefore, addressed 
audiences bent upon search for truth but 
not quits attuned to reception of what he 
was ready to impart, in his own particular 
way. A certain amount of detached is- 
olation, such as the merely academic and 
philosophical seeker sometimes worked up, 
was therefore inevitable. The spirit of 
Protest, if one may so call it—such as in 
an other country called forth the Protestent 
and in this country tbe Bramho—was in 
the air, the spirit, such as from age to age has 
brought forth Budba, Sree Krishna, Jesus, 
Mohammed, Chaitanya, Nanak, Kabir, Dady 
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and Ram Mohan Roy, for the uplifting of 
man from prevailing vice, But for such a 
persistency of spirit, pervading all over the 
country, Dayananda, Rama Krishna and 
Vivekananda would not have been called 
upon, by this Great Spirit to take up their 
great, though grateful load. 

And Swami Dayananda bore his load well 
*and to purpose. He bad by no means a 
Carte blanche, such as some of the workers 
in the same field had before him. The 

gathering gloom had been slowly disper- 

sing and the exerting spirit was abroad 
with the growing spread of education. Change 
of faith—even a fresh phase of the same 
faith —hoary with traditions and flanked by 
vested interests, was no easy matter. 

Though Bengal receptivity was not remark- 

ble, he worked wonders in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces where the 
Swamy’s followers rose in numbers by 
10898 and bounds and are still steadily on 
the rise. Few of the newer denominations 
can show such a record. ‘The selfless devo- 
tion and sustained work of the Swami and 
his immediate followers was instrumental 
jn acbieving this wonderful result. And 
those that followed added useful social and 
educational ends to the spiritual side of the 
work which has helped in making their 
Samaj a 10708 to reckon with. 

As bappens and as is bound to happen, 
there bas been a set back now and again. 
Suspicion, misapprehension and worse have 
dogged the workers’ step in recent times, 
possibly because of black sheep here and there 
which no fold can escape. But that makes 
little difference to the real issue and Swamy 
Dayananda’s work lives and grows and will 
continue to grow from more to more. It 
cannot do otherwise, for organisations that 
have to their credit selfless, devoted and 


insistent workers like tbat moving the 
Hardwar Gurukul, and ihe Kanya 
Maha Vidyalaya very whole hearted- 


Jy—[some promoters and products of which 
of both the sexes) 1 bad the pleasure and 
bones of meeting during my recent 
sojourn in Simla] is bound to thrive and 
win God’s grace. The Samaj is making 
jtself responsible for some fine publication— 
work which will aid Hindoo India in 


a 
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winning back or fitting in a pew and 
attractive setting some of its long lost gems. 
May God bless and prosper tbe great and 
glorious work and bless him who started 
itand who, througb good report and evil, 
have been steadfastly, loyally and prayer- 
fully carrying it on. 

They are true worshippers if love of Him 
and love for man of deeds done to Him 
be true worship as we have been taught, 
Through chosen instruments like this it was 
His wont to get His work done, as has been 
known, believed and declared from age to 
age in this progressing world—this ever 
going jagat of ours. No stagnation is 
permissible in the world—or else the Jagat 
that which is constantly going wonld cease 
to exist, as such. And tbat would be the 
end. But na Devaha Shristi nasha Kaha, 
He will uot allow his created to be exter- 
minated. It therefore goes on and goes on 
and is verily and veritably Jagat though 
it changes and sometimes changes out. of 
recognition—at least to the grosser eye, 
when the inner vision is wanting. 

This if good in the physical, is alike true 
in the psychic andin the spiritual world. 
The Rishi is the seer that sees far ahead 
and those that can look back can judge and 
pronounce or at least feel, whether the sage 
saw aright. 

The same mighty voice that proclaimed 
that the Devoted (not necessarily the Zleet) 
shall not be destroyed (Na may Bhaktaha 
Pranasyati) also ordained that from Juga 
to Juga he would manifest himself for the 
succour of the Righteous, for the enthrone- 
went of Truth and for the confusion of the 
wicked. That is the world’s history as 
Man knows it aud reads it aright now and 
again. But there is a notable, if, un- 
known, oneness underlying deep the situa- 
tion and there is neither violent disruption 
nor dowa right revolution. It is all evola- 
tion continuity if pot sameness—change in 
metabolism if you like to put in language 
elsewhere familiar. 

The story of the ten Avatars of the 
Hindoo—or twenty-one for those who 
according to the later cult believe in as 
many—is an instructive and interesting 
object lesson in this concern, Divine mani 
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SWAMI DAYANANDA SARASWATI. 395 
Catholic indian Missione, hopes for the early 
canonisation of Tekakwaitha, so that the 
Indians of the United States of whom about 


féestation to carry matter further is perciev- 
- Bible in the humblest of his creation, and in 
sall ages and climes, call this belief Adwaita- 
= mad or Pantheism if you like or ridicule 


iit and resent it as much as you like, you 
Inever get over the idea, however, that out 
cof his own image he made man. Though 
ffor man it would be rank unbelief according 
tto many boastfully to cry out Soham or 
iHam sha or Tat ta masi the idea is deep 
‘underlying somewhere and is a solace and 
istay to some and an instrument of wicked 
vanity in others. Avatars may be ten, 
twenty-one, or many times more according 
to thestrength of faith of believers and the 


ranks of the prophet may be multiplied 
ad infinitum according to faith or may be 
shrunk and curtailed as fancy reason or 


polity may proclsim— But the ** God-known ” 
or the “ God-marked " or the “ God- 
perceived "—perdoing the wicked weakness 
ofthe ideation, hold the board in all ages. 

Canonisation in the Christian Church has 
not yet come to a close and the latest 
addition to the calenders of saintsis likely 
to be a Rev. Indian American. 


100,000 are Catholics may have the privilege 
of venerating one of their own people. 
Tekakwaitha was born in 1859, near the 
spot, and only ten years after the time of 
Father Jogues’ martyrdom. Her father 
was a Mobawk warrior, and her mother a 
Christian Algonquim who had been reared 
in the Catholic faith by tbe French settlers 
of Three Rivers, Canada. It is written of 
her that she “did not live the life of an 
ordinary Christian; she understood clearly 
the highest counsels of Our Lord, and she 
gave herself up to these exercises of the 
interior life of prayer and recollection which 
are supposed to belong only to the cloister. 
Her days at Caughnawaga were a round of 
deeds of marvellous piety, burning zeal, and 
generous charity.” 

Why should saints be denied in the 
degenerate and weakening East—Saints in the 
broader and larger sense of the term and 
not of narrow churchianity. They “ under- 
stand clearly the highest counsels of the 
Lord and their days also are a round of deeds 


Kateri Tekakwaitha, Mohawk Indian of marvellous piety, burning zeal and 
maiden, seems certain to be the first generous charity.” 
native North American saint. Mgr. William One such was Swamy Dayanand and a 
H. Ketcham director of the Bureau of mighty oue was he. 

RT 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


ENGLISH. 


We have received the following from the 
guperintendent Government Printing 
punjab. 


_ (1) Report of the Administration of the 
geile in the Punjab 1919. Price Rs. 2-0-0 
Or 4 8, 


(2) Report on the Vaccination in the Punjab 
for the year 1919-20 by Lieutenant: Colonel 
W. H.C. Forster D.P.A., IMS, Sanitary 
Commissioner Punjab. Price 0-10-0 or Is. 

(3) Annual Report on the Working of the 
Indian Factories Act 1911, in the Punjab for- 
the year 1919, Price 0-8.0 or 10 d. 
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(4) Report on the Working of the Indian 
Factory Act in N. W. F. Province for the 
year 1919, Price 0-4-0 or 8 d. 

(5) Report cn the External Land Trade of 
the Punjab for the year 1919-26. Price 
1-0-0 or 1s. 10 d. 

(1) The Report is mournful reading. It 
is a tragic record of the increase of all round 
crime during the year under report. The 
average jail population increased from 14219 
to 15231. The report ascribes the increase 
principally to tbe disturbances of April 1919. 
The whole of the lamentable increase cannot, 
however, be ascribed to this cause The 

“offences against the state” did, no doubt, 
increase from 27 to 478, but thefts increased 
from 2,058 to 2,669, cases of house breaking 
from J,614 to 2,453, of kidnapping from 
294 to 422, of culpable homicide from 289 
to 382 and offences relating to marriage 
from 497 to 640. It is noteworthy that 
offences relating to bad livelihood showed a 
marked decrease of 951. Thanks to the 
bungling of Martial Law (?) Tribunals the 
number of literates in jails rose from 251 to 
435. The ratio per cent of literates to the 
illiterates rose consequently from 1°88 to 
98:12 in 1918 to 264 to 9736. “This 
increase," says the report, “is regrettable.” 
What is really regrettable, however, is the 
surrender of the machinery of law and order 
to the lawless and riotous forces of O’ Dwyer- 
ism and Dyerism. ‘he number of jails is 
as follows:—4 central jails, 17 district 
jails, 9 sub jails,2 camp jails, | special 
female jail and 1 special Tubercular jail. 
It is, however, proposed to locate a fifth 
central jail at Jullundhur and to build a 
specially equipped jail for tubercular pri- 
soners at Madhopur. 

(2) The report shows that our Government 
is pushing forward in India and enforcing 
with the help of law courts vaccination which 
is condemned by an influential section of 
eminent medical opinion inthe West and 
which cannot be forced in free England upon 
the children of those who consciously dis- 
believe init. An amendment of the law in 
this direction is needed in India as well. 
The total number of operations performed 

during the triennium was 2,727, 624 being 
an inoresse of 127,319 as compared with 
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the preceding three years. lt is doubtful 
whether from the higher stand point of 
clean bygienics, vaccination is at all a gain, 

(3) The total number of factories under 
the act rose from 203 in 1918 to 247 in 1919. 
New ginning factories were erected in the 
canal colonies. Of these factories 290 
actually worked under the year. The total 
number of operatives employed was 39,000 
compared with 36,000 during 1918. The 
curse of industrialism having invaded this 
old country the evils inseparable from it— 
sweating, profiteering and deterioration of 
the physique of the workers—have also 
begun their ravages. The following 
excerpts from the Report speak for them- 
selves :— 

(i) “Sanitary conditions in factories have 
not shown any improvement during the 


efficient ventilation of ex- 
tremely dusty  ginning rooms is still an 
unsolved problem." (What wonder, then, 
that tuberelosis is on the increase ) 


(tii) “ Owing to lack of combination among 
the operatives they are not in a position 
to secure advances of wages in any way 
proportionate to the profits made in factories. 
Factories which make over 80 P. C. net 
profit cannot claim to be paying their em- 
ployees fair and reasonable wages. By the 
number of complaints I receive from em- 
ployees of unfair treatment by unscrupulous 
factory owners, it is evident that labour 
has little or no means of redress in cases 
of dispute regarding wages. The unskilled 
labour for seasonal factories is usually brought 
from a distance by contractors, and as wages 
are usually kept in arrears, they are forced 
to work practically as long as the owner 
pleases. Even a semi-educated workman of 
the engineer class has little hopes of redress, 
If he refuses to work excessively long hours, 
he is turned out on some pretext or other 
and his wages forfeited, for he rarely has a 
written agreement with his employer... «e 
A Simple Work Act for the protection of 
industrial Jabour in India is a measure 
which is long overdue.” 


(i) “Only a few factory owners have. 
provided quarters for their employees, and, 


(is) “The 
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generally speaking, such quarters are over- 
corowded and badly ventilated." 


(v “In the absence of proper inspec- 


ttiong I have every reason to believe that the 


temployment of women and children for 
texceariye hours in seasonal factories, which 
lhas been so prevalent for many years past, 
‘continued in 1919, and as the profits of illegal 
‘working far exceed any possible fine, it is 
an abuse not easily checked..................... 
The injury to health, the disruption of their 
home life, the neglect of children and the 
chances of molestation in dimly lighted 
factories all come into operation whether a 
Woman is engaged in a cotton spinning mill 
or a ginning factory." 

(ci) “Two hundred and forty-one accidents 
occurred during 1919, as compared with 
160 in 1918 and 211 in 1917. Of these 195 
accidents occurred in the Railway shops and 
other Government factories, while 46 took 
place in non-Government factories, mainly 
in seasonal factories.” 

l4) The number of factories under the 
Act in the N. W. F. P, decreased from 6 to 
5. The remarks in the preceding paragraphs 
in regard to labour conditions apply mutatis 
mutandis to this province also. 

15) As compared with the preceding year, 
total imports decreased from 34 thousand to 
26 thousand maunds in weight and from 
Rs 22 lakhs to 17 lakhs in value. Total 
exports decreased from 19 thousand to 17 


thousand maunda in weight but increased 
from Rs. 49 lakhs in value. It is sad to 
nota that during the year under report 


2,184 maunds of charas valued at 257.29 
Rs. was imported into the Punjab from Kulu 
and 1830 maunds valued at 1,93,631 from 
Kashmir. 

4 Manual of Hindu Ethics by Mr. G. A. 
Chandavarkar with a foreword by Professor 
Rame Deva B A. MR A.S. Second Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged and in part rewritten. 
Price Re. 1, Cun be had of the author V W. 
Purohit & Co, Booksellers, Residency Bazar, 
Hyderabad ( Deccan). 

This book consists of a careful compilation 
of moral and religious truths from classical 
ancient works. The plan is admirable, tte 
extracts appropriate and inspiring. The 
book deserves to be made a text book in 
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all national and other schools which care 
for the building up of character, We 
strongly recommend it tostudentsand young- 
men. Tbe book first appeared by instal- 
ments in the Vedio Magazine and the first 
edition was reviewed in these columns. We 
hope the book will pass through many 


editions. 

The Gita and the Castes by Mr. Kahirod 
Chandra Sen B A., Late of the Provincial 
Executive Serrice Bengal. Price annas eight 
only. Can be had of the author Madartpur 
(Faridpur) Bengal. 

The book consists of two chapters. The 
first is an eloquent and thougbtfal plea in 
favour of Mr. Patel’s Bill and the second a 
luminous exposition of the Sbastric princi- 
ples of social reconstruction of which the 
caste system is a vile corruption. The follow- 
ing paragraphs give a gist of the author's 
views :— 

It appears that in India social affairs were 
at some period . conduofed on communistic 
principles, which require from each citizen 
work according to capacity, and the caste division 
represents the method of calculating the capacity 
for work. Now capacity includes mental and 
moral as well as physical capacity. Work 
comprehends quality as well as quantity; it is 
also full of variety. In a complete society 
there must be priests, cultivators, and labourers. 
The work of each of these classes of workers 
is essential, for the welfare of the society. The 
demand of work according to capacity would at 
once suggest a preliminary examination for 
determining the capacity. | i 

This examination must have been preceded by 
a classification of the work required of the 
aggregate population, followed by a calculation 
of the proportion in which the gunas must be 
combined to give the maximum out-turn in quality - 
and quantity in each of the classes of work. 
The whole problem is an exceedingly complicated 
one, and the division of the population into 
four fundamental parts shows an extraordinary 
power of analysis and synthesis, which, if it were 
possessed and successfully exercised by human 
beings, would entitle them to the highest eulogy, 
as the perversion of the original communistic 
idea would deserve the deepest condemnation. 
Perhaps with the growth of population, as the 
communistic method of conducting social affairs 
slowly gave way to a predominance of indivi» | 
dualism, the original varna division by periodic - 
governmental inquiry gave way to the hereditary 
division, in proportion to the growth of 
individualism. At all events the introduction of — 
heredity has led to such enormity of soolal 
corraption and national degeneration that it is 
difficult to reflect dispassionately on the subject, . 
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The best way of conducting sooial affairs TER 
not yet been discovered. Individualism and 
socialism, with their various ramifications, have 
yet failed to produce the most satisfactory 
results; and the relations of Capital and Labour, 
of producer and consumer, of buyer and seller. 
of rulers and the ruled, at the present moment 
in the civilized world, are in such a perilous 
condition, that it might look extremely unreasonable 
to pass an unmixed condemnation on the caste 
system, which tends to give stability to these 
relations, and to prevent social distempers to 
which the European system, leaving every indivi- 
dual full freedom to choose his own avocation 
is exposed, by reason of the fact that the 
character of the personnel in every profession 
undergoes a drastic change in every generation; 
while it must be borne in mind that the general 
social climate in India to-day is so fundamentally 
pe from what existed before, that unless 


erie be. made to adapt itself to its altered 


vironment, the caste system is doomed to 


truction. 2 
One may or may not agree with all the 


statements and arguments embodied in the 
book, but it cannot be gainsaid that it is 
thought-provoking and full of refreshingly 
original ideas. It must find a way into 
the private library of every Hindu interested 
in the welfare of his country. 

Srimad Ramayana Part I Bala Kanda, 
A popular drama in English (in Avea acts) by 
J.S R Sarma BA, With an Introduction 
by K. S. Rama Swami Sastri B.A., B.L. 
Published by the author, Point Pedro, Ceylon 
Price Re. 1, 

We believe that the Ramayana is the most 
inspiring and uplifting epic poem in the 
entire range of the literature of civilized 
humanity. The more it is studied, either 
in the original or in translation, the better 
it would be for the moral health of the 
community. We, therefore, heartily welcome 
this new drama full of lofty ideas written 
in chaste English. It, will. uplift all, wbe- 
ther Indians or forsigners, who will read it. 
It will, we hope, do its share in arresting 
the process of  denationalization set in 
operation by the present system of educa- 
tion which produces in the mind of our 
youth a contempt for the civilization and 
culture of their. ancestors. and a slavish 
adoration of outlandish standards of conduct. 
We trust this excellent book will have an 
extensive circulation. 

P. ogress Report of the Scheme of an Ideal 
Suburban Town of Lahore. by Dewan Khem: 
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Chand Bar-at-Law. Printed and Published. 
by Tandon & Co. at the Liberal. Presa, 
Railway Road, Lahore 


Lahore is getting congested day by day, Mr. 


Khem Chand has, in this brochure set forth 
the main features of his scheme of a suburban 
town—a self-contained Co-operative Garden 
Town in the Suburbs of Lahore. 

Central. Museum Lahore Annual Report 
1919 20 Printed by the Superintendent Govern- 
ment Printing Punjab 1920. Price 13 annaa 
or Ts 8 d. 

The Lahore Museum is one of the finest in 
India. The report is an interesting illustra- 
tive record of all round progress. lhe 
lantern lectures arranged by the Museum 
authorities were attended by altogether 1,787 
persons and the average attendance at each 
lecture was 149. 


ARYA BHASHA (HINDL.) 


सब्योपासन | by Pandit Shripad Damodar 
Saryavalekar, Swadhysya Mandal Aundh 
(Satara District) Price 1 Re, § annas. Can 
be had of the author. 

Pandit Satyavalekar, the distinguished 
Vedic scholar, needs no intrcduction. He 
has rendered services to the cause of Vedio 
research for which our people can never be 
sufficiently grateful. The work under review 
is an original and scholarly exposition of 
the Aryan Prayer Book The Introduction 
is extremely well-written and gives 
directions, with reasous, as regards various 
details connected with Vedic worship. No 
Hindi knowing man or woman can afford to 
do without this iavaluable work. 


पुष्पलता by SriyutS udarshan. Published 
tn the Hindi Granth Ratnokar series. Price 
0-14-0 (paper cover} and 1-2-0 (cloth bound). 
Can be had of the Publishers Hira Bagh 
Bombay. 

Sriyut Sudarshan is one of our most 
brilliant rising Hindi authors. The: work 
under review is a collection of l8 beauti- 
fully told social stories. The: stories are 


written in chaste Hindi and are fully illustra: ' 


tive of our social life and the changes 
wrought in the social conscience by the 
influx of western ideas, The author hasa 


strongly developed but finely " 
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imagination and deep insight into human 
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country, The work under review is a0 
interesting and well-written account of the 


fficult task of a story-teller. His analysis 
human motives is, at places, masterly. 
Wee commend this book to all Hindi-knowing 
meen aad women fond of edifying entertain- 
mesnt and entertaining edification. 


' गेम का इतिहास by Professor Jowala 
Prasad MA, Published by Tarun Bharat 
Giranthavali Karyalya, Daragunj, Allahabad. 
Piriee Re. 1. 

"This is a valuable addition to Hindi 
literature. The future masters of Self- 
gooverning India must study the history of 
yamious countries in order to be able to 
talke an intelligent interest in the moulding 
amid shaping of the destinies of their own 


joy wbich peculiarly equip him for the 


progressive development of Rome and its 
chequered subsequent career. 


URDU. 

Trana-i-quam Published by Messrs Narain 
Dutt Sahgal and Sons, Booksellers, Lokari 
Gate Lahore. Price 1 4-0. 

Itis a beautifully and artistically printed 
collection of stirring aod heart-rending 
national songs, depicting the woes of a 
subject race, by different poets Some 
songs by De. Iqbal and others are really 
first rate. Those relating to Martial Law 
atrocities are most pathetic We commend 
this collection to all Urdu-kaowing patriotic 
Indians, 


MANORAMA OR THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 


(A Serial Story specially written for the Vedic Magazine by * Kaushala.*) 


CHAPTER VII. हि 


THE FRIENDS. 


It takes two to epeak the truth—one to speak and an other to hear 


"Halo, Vishnu! You are in a brown 
tuudy to-day. What are you thinking of? 
"eerhaps Manorama is on your brain." 


“Twill not deny that. Just now Iam 
hiiuking of the angel you have just 
aame.” 


“Smitten so awfully! Did not I tell you 
haat the physical charms of the enchantress 
could do for you. What about the picture 
ff your future wife that you drew only the 
her day." 


"lhave been thinking over the matter. 
| seems to me that Manorama has a beauti- 
J] sou]. She possesses po.entialities which 


(TAoveau.) 


by judicious guidance can be converted into 
actualities " 

" Wbat do you know of her soul? Why 
not honestly acknowledge that her beautiful 
make and dazzling complexion have pro. 
foundly disturbed your peace of mind and 
made you entirely blind to all else. You 
have met her but once and yet you talk of 
ber moral and intellectual qualities.” 

“I knew by intuition as soon as I set my 
eyes upon her that she was a wonderful 
woman possessed of a saintly character, a 
heart of gold and a sweet disposition.” al 

“This is the rot which every lover talks 
before the first intoxication of voluptuous 
beauty has worn ofl, ou are. mad 
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Vishnu! You have been captured by a 
half-educated frivolous girl of matchless 
beauty who has at present no serious ties 
and interests and who cares more for a 
frock that will set off her charms than for 
all your missionary activities." 

"[ari! Your talk is outrageous. How 
can you tread with such wanton careless- 
ness on sacred ground? You are my 
dearest friend and yet these flippant observa- 
tions even from your lips pain me” 

* Flippant quotba! 1 must speak out 
the bitter truth to your face and thus do 
afriend’s duty even though I know it is 
useless. It is absolute folly to argue with 
a mcnomaniac and 1181 is what the sight of 
Manorama’s ravishing beauty has made you. 
I tell you frankly that your m..riiage will 
not he happy. I wash my bands entirely 
of it.” 

"Excuse me! I do not regard you an 
authority on this subject. A cynic anda 
misogynist like you is bound to croak like 
that. What know you of women ?” 

‘| can study women dispassionately and 
scientifically because for me they are merely 
subjects of study and | am impervious to 
their bewitching smiles and captivating 
poses." 

’‘ That, of course, any body could see when 
you shook hands with the girl at the time of 
parting " 

Tuis was a home thrust. Hari twitched 
his couvtenance, distorted his features, 
clenched bis teeth, then blushed visibly and 
flnally recovered his glacial impertuirbabiliiy 
and said. à 


* | will be honest to you! I was caught 
tripping that day. Her baauty and gracicus- 
ness did, no doubt, shake and unseat me 
a little. But this incident further 
strengthens my position. It shows in the 
first place that a beauty which can move a 
stern man like myself cannot but enthrall 
you completely and obfuscate your under- 
stinding.” 


“ Why not say that your cynicism has at 
last extinguished the glimmerings of dawn- 
ing sense produced by the inspiration 
afforded by her majestic and commanding 
presence.” 
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“You will soon begin to talk of her ag 
your ‘‘queenie,”  *'lovie," « sovereign ” 
and what not. But what about your old 
mother ? Will she be able to pull on with 
a modern fashionable woman ?" 

“Hari! You are taking liberties! How 
dare you asperse the character of a 
Jady whose qualities of head and heart you 
are too boorish to appreciate. Please note 
that you are presuming too far upon my 
indulgence." 


This cold and calculated insult delivered 
in frigid tones, stunned Hari. He and 
Vishnu had been life-long fiiends Vishnu 


had so far always deferred to the judgment 
of Hari and paid his tribute of admiration 
and homage to bis superior intellect. Hari’s 
bruequeness and brutal frankness had, no 
doubt, sometimes ruffled the temper of 
Visbnu and led to passages at arms but 
these encounters bad left no permanent 
efecte., for Hai had a generous heart. He 
struck beavy blows and rcde  roughshod 
over the susceptibilities of others, but, at 
the same time, he met the angry retorts of 
his victims with calmness and was too deep 
a student of human nature not to see that 
words prompted by wounded vanity and 
scathing terms uttered by those worsted by 
him in argument and brought to bay in. 
discussion were never to be taken as 
deliberate insults and studied affronta which 


originated in malice. He took ebullitions 
of temper as indirect compliments to his 
towering intellect, for, abuse and loss of 


temper in controversy have always been 
rightly believed to be surest = 
ments of defeat in ratiocinative logic. The 
present words of offence had, however, been 
uttered in a defiant tone as a sort of resentful 
protest against unwarranted interference 
and officious dictatorship. Intellectual men 
are often supersensitive. Their perceptions 
ara keen and quick. If they had dullness of 
apprehension, they would be dullards aud 
not intellectuals, Only a lazy loon and sluggish, 
oafor a perfect yogi and Mahatma is no 
sensitive, the one because he lacks sensi | 
lity, the other because he has mastered 
IN 


Men of the type cf Hari are peculial] 
sensitive. Though lacking in vanity, the 


 __ {J+ {© oaa 
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asre remarkably proud. The slightest slight 
= sind the faintest indignity lacerates the soft 
= éendrils and twists the tender chords of 
= itheir heart. Such people are a bundle of 
= nerves. Their nervous system is always 
ooveratrung and their supersensitiveness costs 
them untold agony and the deepest distress 
oof the soul. Hari was stung to the quirk, 
satreams of tears flowed down his swarthy 
echeeks; the sturdy unkempt man who had 
eeojoyad many a contretemps created by him- 
sself weptlike a child His love for Vishnu 
»wasthe only emotional tie that bound him 
tto the terrestrial regions, otherwise he was 
perched on an uuapproachable height of 
Intellectual eminence and floated in ethereal 
‘regions filled with the odour of mysticism 
‘and the scent of imaginative exhiliration. 
5 [tseemed to him that the ground had slipped 
from under his feet, the scales had dropped 
from bis eyes and he stood a completely 
disillusioned man. The sense of the potency of 
the sexinstiuct even in the best of mankiad was 
borne in upon him with compelling emphasis 
and intensive forcefulness. His best friend 
had almost broken off all relations with him 
and delivered to him an ultimatum because 
be had given him a bit of his mind in 
regard to mere chit of a girl with hypnotic 
attractiveness and arresting fascination whom 
he had seen but once. He felt like a lion 
baffled and checkmated. The heart within 
him palpitated violently and thumped. He 
was the very picture of impotent mortifica- 
tion of the soul and cruel disippointment. 
He felt like one bereaved Whils wrapped 
np in deep abstraction, be felt an impulse, 
obeyed it forthwith and suddenly fled from 
his friend's presence. This he did so 
quietly and unobtrusively that Vishnu 
did not notice his departure. 


. Vishnu's mind too was at that time 
intensely busy. His bosom was also rent 
and torn asunder. After he had uttered the 
fateful words, he stood astounded at his 
. own boldness. Hari’s domination over bim had 
~ been complete and undisputed. He had 
always been his covsisteat admirer and 
E Hari bad always been his prophet, 


te 
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a walking cyclopedia that never failed to 
satisfy the curiosity of the most diligent 
inquirer. No matter whether the subject 
on whieh you required information was 
religious, social, economical, sociological or 
political, Hari was ready with the most 
accurate and up to date information No 
matter how strong the argument against his 
position, his analytic intellect dissected it 
mercilessly and laid bare the underlying 
fallacy Vishnu could not understand how 
he, who had always intellectually kowtowed 
to him, could thas defy him. However, in 
the heat of the moment, with the lovely 
picture of Manorama floating before his 
mind's eye, he did not blame himself. On 
the contrary the enormity of his friend's 
crime was becoming clearer to him every 
moment. Surely he had never thought 
before this that his friond, with all bis 
erndition, bad such coarse tastes that he 
could speak so outrageously of the loveliest 
being in God's creation. To know 
Manorama was to adore her. He loved 
Manorama and to heir anything against her 
was to take part in a treasonable conspiracy. 
Then he suddenly bethought himself of 
Hari—bis unselfish love, sage guidance and 
selfless devotion. He was a man who was 
worth bis weight in gold. ‘Tenderness 
swept over him, he felt a pang in hia heart 
and lifted his face with a sweat smile of 
benignity but only to discover that Hari 
was not there. This staggered him He 
ran to Hari’s quarters as soon as his legs 
could carry him. When he reached hia 
friend’s sitting room littered with books, 
perio*ioals and papers scattered all about 
the floor and lying in heaps in the rough 
shelves made of gnarled wood, he inqnired 
from the boy servant who had respectfully 
saluted him where his master was. ‘The 
reply confounded him. He was told that 
Hari had gone abroad suddenly with his 
bedding and portmanteau and had left no 
address. Vishnu on receiving this terrible 
intelligence felt stupified and with egonised 
looks of blank bewilderment quietly 
retraced his ateps and shuffled back to hig 
house, a sadder but uot a wiser man. — — 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


SLAVERY AND ITS NEMESIS. 


Under the above heading, Mre. Besant 
contributes an article to the October num- 
ber of the “Theosophist.” It is a most 
thoughtful article, Colourless races of the 
world have been treating with contempt the 
coloured races Nemesis has followed and 
is following this oppression. “Spain paid 
her Karmic debt in the loss of her empire. 
The United States of America paid part of 
bersin the Civil War and is still paying 
it in the ** Negro Problem” which, like the 
question of the sphinx, must either be &olved 
or devour...... A new book called Dark Water 
bas been published. The author is Dr. 
W: E. Burghardt, Du Bois, in whore veins 
flows a stream of French, Dutch and 
African blood. He is a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy of Harvard University, an ex-student 
of the Universities of Paris and Berlin, 
Director of Publications and Research in the 
National Association for the -Advancement 
of Col ured People and editor of its journal 
The Crisis and author of various books, 
He claims to be the chief spokesman of the 
two hundred million men and women of 
African blood. Mrs. Besant’s article consists, 
ip the main, of extracts from this book. 

Dr. Du Bois asks what is * the current 
theory of colonial expansion, of the relation of 
Europe, which is white, to the world which 
is black and brown and yellow?" 

Bluntly put, that theory is this: It is the 
duty of white Europe to divide up the darker 
world and administer it for Europe's good. 
This Europe has largely done. ‘lhe European 
world is using black and brown men, for all 
the uses which men know. Slowly but surely 
white culture is evolving the theory that 
*'darkies" are born beasts of burden for white 
White supremacy was all but world- 


* 


wide. Africa was dead. India conquered, Japan 
isola ep Ohina prostrate, while white America 
whetted her sword for mongrel Mexico and 


- mulatto South America, lynching her own 
Negroes the while. Temporary halt in this 
Es mme was made by little Japan, and the 
Du world immediately sensed the peril of 
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- oppression 


In Europe education and political powdr are 
limiting the very rich: 

But there isa loophole . . 
lies in the exploitation of the darker peoples. 
It is here that the golden hand beckons. Here 
are po labour unions or votes or questioning 
onlookers or inconvenient consciences These 
men may be used down to the very bone, aud 
shot and maimed in  *'punitive" expeditions 
when they revolt. Jn these dark Iands ‘industrial 
development’’ may repeat in exaggerated form 
every horror of the industrial history of Europe, 
from slavery and rape to disease and maiming, 
with only one test of success—dividends. 

The cause of tbe World War, according 
to Dr. Bois, was the competition among 
white nations to poesess tbe labour power 
of yellow, brown and black peoples. Colonies 
where “ Niggers” are cheap 


This’ chance 


are places 
and the earth rich. . Germany wanted to 
participate in this ' conquest," not for 


assimilation and uplift, but for commerce 
and degradation. 

Dr. Bois thus sums up what this exhibi- 
tion of white selfishness has led the darkies 


to think. 

What‘ then, is this Dark World thinking? It 
is thinking that, as wild and awful as this 
shametul war was, itis nothing to compare with 
that fight for freedom which black and brown 
and yellow men must and will make unless their 
and humiliation and insult at the 
hands of the White World cease The Dark 
World is going to submit to its present treatment 
just as long as it must, and not one moment longer. 

This point of view leads, of courss to 
fierce hatred. ‘he following lines taken 
from the book express this concentrated 


hatred. 

l hate them, oh! 

1 hate them well, 

1 hate them, Christ, 

As I hate hell! 

If I were God, 

I'd sound their knell. 

This day | , 
Who raised the fools to their glory, — 
But black men of Egypt and Ind, 
Ethiopia’s sons of the evening, 
Indians and yellow Chinese, 
Arabien ohildrep of morning, 


: 


| 
l 


"white man, owing to the exceptional 
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And mongrels of Rome and Greece? 
Ah well! 

And they that raised the boasters 
Shall drag them down again — 
Down with the theft of their thieving 

And murder and moching of men; 
Down with their barter of women, 
And laying and lying of creeds; 
Down with their cheating of childhood 
And drunken orgies of war -- 

down 
down 
deep down 
Till the devil's strength be shorn, 
Till some dim darker David, a-hoeing of 
his corn, 

And married maiden, mother of God, 
Rid the black Christ be born! 
This is, indeed, mad hatred which no 
d grievances can justify. 


This exploitation, however, still continues 


Mrs. Besant quotes from an article in the 
London “ Observer " by Sir H. H Johnson 


who tells us that there are in “ British” 
East Africa. 
About four. million indigenous negroes and 


negrolds, twentyfive thousand Arabs and Indians, 
and three thousand seven hundred white men. 
Of these white men some three thousand come 
from the United Kingdom and about seven 
hundred are South African Boers, who were 
brought in as settlers after the conclusion of 
the South African War. 

These four million *have become very anxious 


about their land tenure and consequently 
restless and discontented and Jess and less 
inclined to enrich the European immigrant 


with their cheap labour’’. 

Then the natives are slowly coalescing, Bantu 
with Nilote, Muhammadan with Christian and 
Pagan, Somali and Galla with hitherto despised 
Negro, in their common hatred of the invading 
eruelties 
which have stained the white man's record 
during this period of fifteen years. These are 
nob cruelties of soidiers or policemen, of Govern- 
ment servants of any kind, but of individual 
settlers, British or Boer in origin. Not only 
haye murders, light-hearted murders, of natives 
taken place all too frequently, not only have 
revolting oruelties been committed, but, when 
the white delinquents are brought up for trial, 
white juries acquit them or white judges inflict 
trivial penalties, or rebellious publie opinion 
forces a Governor to revise asentence. I doubt 
if capital punishment for murder has ever heen 
imposed on a white man in East Africa. 


Again, in the Great War, thousands and 
thousands of native porters were compulsorily 
enrolled by our Government or by the military 
authonitio3 in the unhappily styled ‘‘Protectorate,” 
and the arrangements for their commissariat, 
their medical 


treatment, ` their’: lodging and’ 


808 


clothing have been miserably inadequate, with 
the result that some twenty-three to twenty-five 
thousand of them (it is reported) died during 
the pursuit of the German forces. The survivors 
have retained tongues and the power of speaking: 
some, even, had been mission-educated, and when 
* Dora" took her hand off the mail service they 
have stammeringly told the world oufside Africa 
something of their preventible sufferings, and even 
of singularly callous and sometimes cruel treatment 
at the hands of the military authorities. 

Now the culminating incident is this. Some 
two months ago there occurred at Nduru, in 
British East Africa, cases of flogging and torture 
so severe that, according to a medical officer's 
report, ‘fat had been crushed out of the 
muscles’ of the wretched victims; in other 
cases, “the fiogged natives died from the torture 
and floggiug". These crimes seemingly were 
committed on a European’s plantation 
the Europeans, in what is now termed a “colony. 
apparently take the law into their own hands 
and administer punishment as they please. 

Dr Bois is no mere hater and agitator 
He comes forward with a constructive 
ecbeme. He proposes that the German 
Colonies “with their millious of square 
miles and one half million black inhabitants” 
should form a nucleus giving Black Africa, 
“its pbysical beginnings.’ The Belgian 
and Portugese Colonies migbt be added, 
giving a second area of 1,700,000 square 
miles and eighteen million inhabitants. 

Let England give self-government to 
India and Nigeria with a full voice in the. 
British Imperial Government. Races not 
ready to take up self-government may be 
under ‘ international ban. for a time. 
Somalilind . and Eritrea may go to 
Abyssinia, and then, with Liberia “we 
would start with two small independent 
African States and one large state under 
international contract.” This half of the 
book ends with the following paragraph. 

Twenty centuries before Christ a great cloud 
swept overseas and settled on Africa, darkening 
and well nigh blotting out the culture of the 
land of Egypt. For half a thousand years ib. 
rested there, until a black woman, ‘Queen 
Nefertari, “the most venerated figuae in eye n 
tian history," rose to the throne of the Pharaohs” 
and redeemed the world and her people, Twenty | 
centuries after Christ, Black Africa—prostrate, 
raped and shamed—lies at the feet of the oon | 
quering Philistines of Europe. Beyond the awfal 
sea a black woman is weeping — i wa 
with her sons on her breast. E 
end be? The world-old and fearful thin 
and wealth, murder and luxury? Or ska 
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a new thing—a new peace and a new democracy 


of all races, a great humanity of equal men? 
"Semper novi quid ex Africa! 
Well may Mrs. Besant exclaim. “Only 


Brotherhood can redeem Only on Brother- 
hood can the New World be built.” 


TROUBLESOME MESOPOTAMIA. 
" Colonel T. E. Lawrence, writing to the 
Sunday Times on the situation in Mesopota- 
mia says :— 

५ We say we are in Mesopotamia to develop it 
for the benefit of the world. All experts say that 
the labor supply is the ruling factor in its develop- 
ment. How far will the killing of ten thousand 
villagers and townspeople this summer hinder the 
xoduetion of wheat, cotton, and oil? How long 
jl we permit millions of pounds, thousands of 
nperial troops, and tons of thousands of Arabs 
p be sacrificed on behalf ofa form of colonial ad- 

inistration which can benefit nobody but its 
administrators ?’’ i 

The Manchester Guardian tells us that the 


division of British and French policy is 
creating fresh complications :— 


** The vision of a homogenous Arab state, fostered 
by French influence in the north and by British in 
the south, becomes less likely of realization. 
Following the deposition of Emir Faysal by the 
French comes the appointment of his brother by the 
British Government to rule in their sphere of 
influence. Faysal himself is on his way to Europe, 
and will doubtless seize on the rift in Allied 
diplomacy to appeal to British sympathies. 
Meanwhile, so long has a firm and wise Allied 
policy for the whole region between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf been delayed 
that the actual warfare which the French have 
brought on them-selves in the north has its 
counterpart in continued and often serious 
guerrilla fighting in the British zones, An 
attempt to fulfil the pledges of the Peace Treaty 
is being. conscieatiously but tardily made by 
Britain in the calling together of a national 
assembly at Bagdad. 

the London Chronicle thus lays bare the 
none too altiuistic motives of the Britisk 
Government. 


«A popular answer in some quarters is ‘oil’; 
but it is one which can only be made in gross 
ignorance orin bad faith. The. British Empire's 

-interest in the region existed long before oil was 
thought of, and would exist if no oil were there. 
The ‘jugular artery’ of the Empire is the Suez 
Canal and Red Sea; and the further passage to 


India is dominated by the Persian Gulf. The 
Middle ^ East countries dominating these 
-seaboards — Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 


Persia—are countries which we have never tried 
to rule in the past, but which it has always been 
Ewportant for us to prevent from falling uuder 
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the domination of a Great Power hostile to 
ourselves 

"Our aim must stil be not to annex these 
countries, but to foster local free states in them, 
In Persia we have been and are practically the 
sole factor which keeps an independent state 
alive. In Palestine we hope to develop a free 
Jewish state. in the greater part of Arabia we 
look to king Hussein and the Emir Faysal. [t 
has been suggested that we should hand Meso- 
potamia over to Faysal. It might be a good 
solution, if he is equal to the task; but that 
condition needs to be very carefully examined. 
Failing him, there is no visible alteanative but 
either to undertake it ourselves, under tbe 
international mandate conferred on us, or leave it 
open for future aggression by otbers. This last 
course may appear cheap and easy at the moment; 
but if we are really anxious ‘to avoid future 
wars'—real wars, not local operations like those 
now 1n progress—we shall not take it.” 

Thus the cat is out of the bag. Mesopota- 
mia must lose its independence s» that 
British domination in India may continue. 
The following communique has been issued 
at Simla :— 

News has been received that Sir Percy Cox, 
High Commissioner in Mesopotamia, has invited 
his Highness the Naqib of Baghdad, the hereditary 
guardian of the great Baghdad shrine of Shaikh 
Abdul Qadir Gilani, to form a Counoil of State 
for the conduct of administration of Mesopotamia 
snd to become its president. The Council so 
forwed will conduct the administration subject to 
the guidance and direction of the High Commis 
sioner until such times as the National Assembly 


meets and decide upon the future form of 
government It will be representative of all 
Vilayats and indigenous communities and will 


consist of 17 or 18 members, of whom eight will be 
given portfolios and administer the existing 
departments. The portfolios will be as follows:— 
President of Council and Reconstruction and the 
departments of Interior, Finance. Justice, 
Religious and Charitable Endowments, Education, 
Defence (Levies Gendarmerie, etc). Public 
Works and Commerce. 

This is an honest attempt at a solution, but 
it is by no means certain that our Imperialist 
and Anglo-Indian friends will ever let the 
poor Mespots attain real freedom. Com- 
menting upon this communique the Civil 
& Military Gazette of Lihore says :— 


It is evident from the announcement that 
made yesterday Sir Percy Cox has not lost much 
time in setting the machinery in motion to 
establish an Arab administration. It must be left 
to conjecture to decide whether he considers the 
country now sufficiently settled for this scheme to 
work with harmony or whether pressure has been 
applied from Home to expedite the business even 
if a "ik is involved in so early an appeal (o the 
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people to come and govern themselves. The selection 
of a well known sheikh of Mesopotamia is 
undoubtedly a better move than the proposal to 
instal Emir Fejsul's brother, capable though the 
latter may be The Arab of Mesopotamia holds 
Baghdad in more respect than Damascus—if he 
can be regarded as capable of holding anything 
in respect. The problem of Mesopotamia will 
not end however with the formation of a Council 
of State and a National Assembly, and ‘it is 
doubtful if the people desire an Arab ruler at all. 
They were addressed on the subject in 1918 and 
the answers received from each district, with 
but two exceptions signed by 45 people in one 
case and by 145 in the other, were unanimous 
in declaring that no Arab head was desirable. 
The political condition of the country is still 
exceedingly clementary, tribal customs remain and 
the sections are so numerous and so antagonistic 
to one another that it is difficult to imag’me that 
the country will consent to pull together amicably 
in the harness of state in the shart time demanded 
by the British tax-payer. The important step 
taken by Sir l'erey Cox is however a striking 
proof of the sincerity of the British Government's 
Intentions. 


The Italics are oura One wonders at the 
self-complaisance and self-righteousness of 
our Imperialist frienda If they desire to 
exploit a foreign ccuntry and to use its 
natural resources in their interests, they at 
once discover that the political condition of 
the people is elementary as if tbat affords 
any the least justification for foreign 
domination. At the time of the Roman 
conquest, the political condition of England 
was, without dcubt, elementary. Why do 
not, then, English historians regard the 
battle of Hastings a Jand mark in the 
history of freedom and why do they worship 
the memory of patriots like Harold, 
Eadwine and Morkere who fought against 
Norman Usurpation? ls the political condi- 
tion of many of the Balkan States very 
much more advanced than that of Mesopo- 
tamia? Why should these people indulge 
in phariseeism which deceives nobody? 
Why do they not give up all cant and 
freely acknowledge that Asiatic countries 
are regarded as preserves for the white 
man? By calling the European's exploita- 
tion “White Man's Burden" it no more 
ceases to be exploitation than bribery be- 
comes honourable by being called 


. " palm oil " or aggression morally justifiable 


by being called ‘‘ peaceful penetration.” 
all arose by any other name and it will 
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smell as sweet and call miasmaby & Latin 
name and its stench will not be reduced a 
bit. Let the jingoes read, mark and in- 
wardly digest the following sage observa- 
tions of Dr. Ralph. Inge, Dean of St. 
Pauls’ : — 

We do not argue seriously whether the career 
of the highwayman or burglar is legitimate and 
desirable; and it is impossible to maintain that 
what is disgraceful for the individual is creditable 
for the state. And apart from the consideration 
that predatory patriotism deforms its own idol 
and makes it hateful in the eyes of the world, 
subsequent history has fully confirmed the moral 
instinct of the ancient Greeks, that national 
insolence or injustice (vBpis) brings its own 
severe punishment, The imaginary dialogue which 
Thucydides puts into tbe mouth of the Athenian 
and Melian envoys, and the debate in the 
Athenian Assembly about the punishment of 
revolted Mitylene, are intended to prepare the 
reader for the tragic fate of the Sicilian 
expedition. The same writer describes the 
break up of all social morality during the civil 
war in words which seem to herald the destruc- 
tion not only of Athens but of Greek freedom. 
Machiavelli's ‘Prince’ shows how history can 
repeat itself, reiterating its lesson that a nation 
which gives itself to immoral aggrandisement is 
far on the road to disintegration, Seneca’s 
rebuke to his slave-holding country-men, ‘Can 
you complain that you have been robbed of the 
liberty which you have yourselves abolished in 
your own homes ?' applies equally to natins 
which have enslaved or exploited the inhabitants 
of subject lands. If the Roman Empire had so 
long and glorious life, it was because it 
methods were liberal, by the standard of ancient 
times. In so far as Rome abused her power, 
she suffered the doom of all tyrants. Fe 

The illusions of imperialism have been made 
clearer than ever by the course of modern 
history. Attempts to destroy a nationality by 
overthrowing its government, proscribing its 
language, and maltreating its citizens, are never 
successtul. The experiment has been tried with 
great thoroughness in Poland; and the Poles 
are now more of a nation than they were under 
the oppressive feudal system which existed before 
the partition. Our own empire would be = 
ludicrous failure if it were any part of oum 
ambition to. Anglicise other races: The onl» 
English, parts of the empire were waste. lands 
which we have peopled with our own emigrant= 
We hauled down the Freuch flag in Canadm 
with the result that Eastern Canada is now th- 
only flourishing French colony, and the onl 
part of the world where the French ars 
increasing rapidly. We have helped the Dutc— 
to multiply with almost equal rapidity in Sont.. 
Africa. We have added several millions to th= 
native population of Egypt, and over a hundre= 
millions to the population of India. Similarl= 
the Americans have made Oubs for the fir 
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time a really Spanish island, by driving out its 
incompetent Spanish governors and so attracting 
immigrants from Spain. On the whole, in imperia- 
lism nothing fails like success. If the conqueror 
oppresses his subjects, they will become fanatical 
patriots, and sooner or later have their revenge ; 
if he treats them well, and ‘governs them for 
their good,’ they will multiply faster than their 
rulers, till they claim their independence. The 
Englishman now says, ‘I am quite content to 
have it so'; but that is not the 
perialism, 
CIVILIZATION AND CRIME. 

“Human Nature" says Dr. Inge “ has 
not been changed by civilization. Tt has 
neither been levelled up nor levelled down 

o-an average mediocrity. Beneath the 
ingy uniformity of international fashions 
| dress, man remains what he has always 
|o splendid fighting animal, a self- 
acrificing hero, and a blood thirsty savage 
is at once sublime and 
horrible, holy aad satanic. Apart from 
the accumulation of knowledge and ex- 
perience which are exiernal and precarious 
acquisitions, there is no proof that we have 
changed much since the first stone age” 

The truth of these observations is demons- 
trated by the multiplication in Eerope of 
crimes involving daring skill and powers 
of concentration and organisation. 

The following quoted by the Pioneer from 
the letter of the special Paris correspondent 


old im- 


Human nature 


of the Daily Mail furnishes concrete 
illustrations of the thesis we have laid 
down. 


Never has there been such a wave of orime 
on the Continent, and never have criminals 
3hown such skill and powers of concontration 
ind organisation, writes the special correspondent 
of the ‘Daily Mail’’ in laris. 


«Five years of forced honesty during the war," 
} well-known French detective-inspector said to 
ne the other day, “have not cured the born 
»riminal. Rsther have they had the contrary 
fect. Many criminals who managed to enter 
he army under false names were excellent soldiers. 
lomo of them became brave officers. Now they 
ive in many cases returned to their first career, 
ad to it by love of adventure, and also by that 
yental kink which so often makes men crimjnals. 
‘hey have brought with them their new-learnt 
owers of organisation and instant decision. 
hey form the ‘general’ staff of the criminal 
Miasses." - 

One ofthe most extraordinary instances of this 
mpw and dangerous ied together of oriminal 
sands, under the acute leadership of a skilled 
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can be seen in the 
recent railway thefts which have been testing. 
the powers of the police of half a dozen Con: 
tinental countries. : 


and eool-headed organiser, 


Travellers abroad, especially in Italy, before 
the war, were well aware of the cleverness of railway 
thieves. Valises and trunks used to be rifled 
or else they disappeared altogether. But 
nowadays it is by wagon and truck load that 
the thieves operate. 

In Belgium recently a goods train was composed 
partly of mineral trucks and partly of closed 
wagons, laden with textiles and tobacco, The 
train was shunted for the night near Mons. 
Next day it resumed its journey towards Antwerp, 
"but with five wagons missing’”’ 

The guard had duly received a slip, supposed 
to be signed by the inspector in charge of the 
goods yard, informing him that, owing to brake 
trouble, the missing wagons had been removed. 
It was six weeks before the railway authorities 
were able to trace them. Eventually they were 
found at 2 small French frontier station, empty. 
The thieves, who must have netted £20,000, 
were never caught. 

The wanderings of 2 wagon-load of German: 
dye-stuff are at present being investigated by 
the Peris police, but they have no clues, and 
it is most unlikely the criminels will ever be 
arrested. 

A German factory addressed a wagon-load of 
dye to an Austrian merchant in Vienna. The 
wagon had barely left the goods yard before it 
fell into the hands of one of these international 
bands. 

The waybills were promptly destroyed and 
fresh forged ones placed in the mail bags. The 
wagon had its number changed and its destina- 
tion painted out. Suecessively the wagon 
travelled to Brussels, to Amsterdam, and to 
Antwerp. It then left Belgium and went to 
Lyons, and finally reached the Batignolles goods 
station of Paris. 

Apparently the band had agents in all these 
towns, but all refused to touch the dye stuff. 
They were right, for it is very difficult to sell 
dye-stuff. Not that there is a glut of it, but 
the big merchants know where practically every 
ton of the stuff is placed. 

In Paris an‘ unsuspecting firm of commission 
agents promised to try and sellit. They offered 
the 10 tons to the trench National Dye-stufis 
Company. But the firm knew tbat 10 tons of 
German dye-stuff were not available in the 
narket, and informed the police The stolen 
dyes were seized, but the thieves got away. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS FROM. 
HINDU DATA. 

Under the above heading Professor Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar contributes a thoughtful 
article to the September number of the 
Hindustan Review. He convincingly shows 
how comparisons as regards political institu- 
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tions between the East and the West made 
by Occidental writers are vitiated by the 
i deplorable fact that they are not instituted 
> under definitely known conditions and the 
items to be compared are not brought to a 


common denominator. Says he:— 


Now, the brightest period of Occidental civillza- 


tion happens to be the darkest period of Oriental. 


And this, again, is the epoch of the political- 
cum-industrial domination of the Last by the 
In the nineteenth century and during the 
it may almost be 
praetical purposes 
orientals 
themselves may feel in regard to the prevailing 
albinocracy, not even the blindest idealist among 
For 
in the conjuncture of world politics the Orient 
has for quitea long period remained the ‘‘white 
Asia today is indisputably a 


West. 
first years of the twentieth 
said that Asia was for all 


lying dead. Howsoever resentful 


them can ignore or minimize the situation. 


man's burthen ” 
continent of slaves, dejure as well as de facto 
(albeic not everywhere de jure) And to add 
insult to injury, the new life that has of late been 
pulsating through Asian humauity and that has 


given Japan a first class rank in the concert of 
world-powers, is due to the inspiration furnished 
mainly by Euro-America from Newton to Becquerel, 


from Washington and Rousseau to Mill and 
Treltschke. The inferiority of the Orient to the 
Occident in culture as well asin politics is thus 
fron every side an established fact, of the modera 
era, The tragedy of Yeung Asia is complete. 

dot these conditions is it possible for 
ur-American scholars to evaluate past Asian 
achievements in science, industry, politics, art 
and philosophy at their proper worth? ‘Can it 
be conceived that dominant races should be able 
to appreciate the human values in the lite 
Processes of emasculated slaves? Here is an 
elementary fact in the psychology of successfal 
nations that is chiefly responsible for the current 
fallacies in comparative sociology. lt explains 
why the comparative method is yet in its infancy, 
at any rate, the comparison of the claims of 
the Orient and the Occident to have contributed 
to the world’s scientific concepts aud categories 
or the building up of social and civie well-being. 


. He goes, then, to show that scholars who 
indulge in this pastime, to the detriment of 
Asia, quietly ignore the background of 
Eur-American life while trying to under- 
stand the civic and social achievements of 
Asisns. The following observations of our 
brother are most pregnant :—- 

Judged by the triumphs of to-day, the western 


— people even of the first half of the nineteenth 
eH were unfit for self-government. 
without national consciousness, 


Of courso were the earlier epochs. 


t Contin- 
ental Europe especially was anything but democratic 
; and devoid of 
the sense of the rights of citizenship. Far worse 
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“Then came those days," as Macaulay describes 
the Restoration in his Essay en Milton, *‘ never 
to be recalled without a blush, the days of 
servitude without loyalty and sensuality without 
a love, of dwarüsh talents and gigantic vices, the 
paradise of cold hearts and narrow minds, the 
golden age of the coward, the bigot and the 
slave. The King cringed to his rival that he 
might trample on his people, sank into a viceroy 
of France, and pocketed with complacent iviamy, 
her degrading insult, and her more degrading 
gold. The caresses of harlots and the jests of 
buffoons regulated the policy of the state. Ihe 
Government had just ability enough to deceive’ 
and just religion enough to persecute. The 
principles of liberty were the scoff of every 
grinning courtier and the Anathema Maranatha 
of every fawning dean. In every high place 
worshio was paid to Charles and James, Belial 
and Moloch, and England  propitiated those 
obscene and cruel idols with the blood of her 
best and bravest children" Nor in Louis XIV 
le grand monarques psychology was there any 
respect for the rights of the people. He acted 
on the creed of absolutism, vize, le tal, c'est mot. 
Besides, his higu-handed measures at home and 
his unjust wars of aggression constitute a refloc- 
tion on tne political institutions and morality of 
the times Equally characteristic of occidental 
development are the horrors of judicial torture 
and inhuman peaal legislation, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, that prevailed iu Europe from the 
revival of woman law in the thirteeath century to 
the epoch of reform initiated philosophically by 
the Italian jurist Beccaria's Urimes and Punishments - 
towards tue end of the eightventh. के 

[ue twotvid dauger of au Interpretation 


of history coloured by racial bias is thus . 


poiated out by the writer ;— 

The ‘superior races" of the last hundred years . 
have been misled by their fact Of success to 
postulate the whole development of Asiaa polity 
as nothiug bub an unchanging record of semi- 
savage, i. €, almost ua-poluieal or pre-political . 
group-lite, aud the entire literature of ori mtal 
political thougnt as at best but coumonplace 
speculation pervaded by theocratic ideas. ‘Thus 
has beeu engendered a monumental idole in the 
realm of social science. ‘They manage to forget 
that the superior races of the ancient and mediaeval 
world were not Europeans but Egyptians, Assyrians, J 
Persians, Mohammedans and BudahistShawauist . 
Tartars. whether in the strength of arms or in - 
the ''more glorious victories” of peace. Down to - 
the second siege of Vienna in 1699 it was the 
historic role ot Asia to be always the aggressor - 
and of Europe to be on the defensive. Ün the 
other hand there is a classof Oriental scholars, 
among both Hindu nationalists and leaders of the 
Chinese revolution, who try to demonstrate the 
existence of every modern democratic theory an 
republican institution in the experience of ‘ancient. 
and mediaeval Asia. ‘There is an attempt on their 
part to trace the latest Mur-American phase of 
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the art and science of Government in the 

teachings of Confucius and Mencius Bhookra and 

Manu, and in the clan-republios and village 

commonwealths of the Orient, : E 

IRBLAND—THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
PIOTURE. 

We hear everyday of outrages perpetra- 
ted upon the constabulary and eoldiery of 
England by the Sinn Feinera. Of course, every 
right minded man deplores and condemns 
these outrages But there is another side 
to the shield The Irish complain of 
“ reprisals” What the nature ot these 
repripnls is, according to the Irish version, 
wil beenme evident from the following 
xtracts taken from a page in the Cork 
Jrammer, a weekly paper supporting the 
‘inn Feiners 

Order is being restored in Limerick with petrol. 
Snoport for the administration is being won. by 
offcial reports. The people of this city are 
being taught io recognize that the quickest way 
to smother discontent is by terrorism, Others, 
apparently, have beon taught that the most 
eflicient way to restore order ina spirited town Is 
to:educe that town to ruins. The process is in 
operation in Limerick It was begun yesterday, 
and more is promised. 

It may be admitted at once that the police did 
as much damage during the time they were engaged 
at this occupation as could reasonably be expected 
of thirty or forty mem out for the purposes of 
destruction. Their excuse, of course, is that two 
of th-ir comrades were attacked in tho park, 
and (think this is generally admitted. But that 
they should wreck the poorer quarters of the 
town by way of reprisal for the loss of two 
revolvers i$ only in accord with .what has 
always been regarded ‘in Ireland as *''law and 
order.” And then an official announ:ement is 
issued In justification of the wholesale 
wrecking. : 

Asked by your reporter to day what ho thought 
of this report, tho Mayor of Limerick © Mr. 
Michael O'Callaghan) replied, ‘‘The ° official 
statement is so untrue that it is dificult to know 


where to begin to contradict it." He did not 
bother  retuting ifs assertions in detail, and 
neither was there any need, as its statements 


wero so remote from the truth as to answer 


phemselves. 


The facts are that thirty or forty policemen. 
jn hearing that two detectives had been disarmed 
nthe park, marched to the railway-station, and 
aaving performed there after tho manner reported 
n this morning’s Examiner, turned down to Parnell 
Street and opened an attack on the licensed 
remíses of Mrs, Bermingham, which is at the 
orner of Parnell Street and Davis Street. 
Jrs. Rermingham was away at Kilkee, and tho 
nly occupants of. the :housa were her sister, 


Miss Kennedy, and Miss O'Brien. ‘They were in 
the back of the house when bullets came through 
the front windows, and having already heard the 
fring atthe station, they wisely remained where 
they were. Neither of them can say how long 
the attack lasted. It seemed to them an hour, 
put they suspect, all the same, that it did not 


last half that timo. Anyhow, the police 
accomplished their purpose. They broko in the 
shutters and set the place on fire. All tho 


stock was destroyed and the ground covered with 
tho debris. To-day the following inscription 
appears on the walls: “This is the work of the 
Black and Tans.” 

Mr. T. Hayes, who has a licensed house next 
door, told your reporter that his family were at 
Kilkee and that he and his wife were the onl 
people in the houso when it was attacked. Tho 
panels of the door and shutters were broken 
and tho windows were battered in with rifles, 
The licensed premises of Mr. Michael Coffey, 
24 Edward Street, were attacked about one 
o'clock.’ The house bad been newly painted, the 
work being completed only on Saturday, and 
whether it was the appearance of the doors 
and shutters that attracted the attention of tho 
police Mr. Coffey does not know, but the eight 


shutters wore broken with the butt-ends of 
rifes and the door was also badly marked, 
“But for the shutters,” he said, “I was 
ruined."' 


His brother, Mr. Timothy Coffey, keeps the 
public house at 25 Parnell Street, a hundred 
yards distant, This was broken into, and the 
taps of whiskv-barrels and  porter-barrels were 
turned on.  Brendy-bottles and wino-bottles were 
broken. The clock, which registers one-thirty, 
bears the mark of a rifle butt. The glass door 
leading to the tap-room was smashed, and in all 
some hundreds of pounds' worth of damage must 
have beon done. 

But no placoin the city 
Carey's Road, which was up beside the station 
and is a working class quarter. Thore is not a 
window on the ground floor of any house between 
Edward Street and the bridge that has not been 
broken and there is not a house that can boast 
of an undamaged interior. Very few people were 
in their houses at the time of the police visit 
to Carey’s Road. Some had not returned from - 
last mass and others were out walking. This 
gave the police free scope to use their carbines, 
and they availed of it. There is one poor. 
woman, a Mrs Cusack, every bit of whose | 
furniture is broken, and neither is there a glass - 
or a picture left in the house. The floor is 
strewn with bits of glass or china, 
and her two young children are 


suffered so much as 


in. hysterics, 


the Bishop, Most Rev. Dr. “Hallinan: ^ Rey. 
Father Philip also called on the other afflicted 
people of the town. Mrs. 
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Soveral neighbors visited her to-day, as did also | 


Cusack feels that she ' 
and her family will have to leave the place, and ? 
-her one despairing’ cry is: “I eT) 
able to put a howe together again." Her little : 


ua 
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| 
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tson of ton is even Mofo hysterical than she, and 


sshouts to his mother, between his sobbing: 
| '"Mother, will they come again?" 

* The public house of Mr . Wiliiem Hickey is 
«only a few doors away, and this was also 


jpummeled with the butt-ends of carbines but was 
inct entered. It may be stated here that the 
police paid two visits to Carey’s Road during 
the day—the first about one-thirty and the 
second at six. On the second occasion they 
searched the houses that they had earlier in 
the day reduced interiorly to a heap of ruins. 

While they were ransacking the road for the 
, second time soldiers on duty came along, and 
‘one of the residents, Mrs. Collins, appealed to 
the military sorgeant to intervene, but his 
answer, the sympathetic, brought little comfort, 
It was: “I can do nothing for you." Eventually 
Rey. Father Robinson, Director of the 
Confraternity, and Rev. Father Philip, O. S. F. C. 
appesled to the military, and the result was 
that the police were withdrawn from the streets. 

Father Robinson announced in the church last 
night that there 
meeting this week. 

Joseph Kenny, who resides in the same road, 
had his house broken into and the ware smashed 
Among the photographs on his walls to-day is 
one of his dear brother. It has been pierced 
either by a bullet or a bayonet. 

The next visit was to Migh Street district, 
and the first house attacked here was that of 
Mr. M. Ward, general furniture dealer, of 
Cornmarket Row There is a garage next door, 
from which petrol was obtained, and two of the 
dozen tins taken from the garage were used to 
set fre to this establishment. From inquiries 
here it was learned that between thirty and 
forty policemen took part in the attack. But 
they had uot intended to bura Ward's house 
They admitted afterward that they had made a 
mistake, and that the house they intended to 
destroy was Mr Patrick Toley’s. They did, 
however, carry ont their purpose with Mr. 
Foley's, two of whose sons, Charlie and Frank, 
spent a period at Wormwood Scrubbs. The only 
ocoupants of the house when the police knocked 
were an invalid boy and his mother. They got 
five minutes to clear ont, and the boy having 
been removed by neighbors, the house was set 
fre to It was completely wreoked and is to-day 
8 heap of smoldering ruins. 

The fre brigade was summoned when these 
honses were sot on fire, but their horse was shot 
on the way, and the only people wno endeavored to 
extinguish the flames were the Irish Volunteers. 

fr. John Hurley, publican, grocer, and corn 
merchant, Mungret Street was also honored witha 

visit. The police forced the door with the butts 
of thelr rifles, and when they got inside they 
broke the glass partitions all round the shop. 
They also turned on the whisky and porter taps. 
Three tins of petrol were used to set the place 
‘on fire. One was thrown over the counter and 
another under the counter and the third in the 


would be no Confraternity 
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Came 


When the police Teft the Volnnteors 
bags 


to Mr Hurley’s assistance, and with wet 
and buokets of water pat out the fire, thie 
saving the upper portion of the building The 
grocery department was, however, completely 
destroyed. It is stated by Mr. Hurley that one 
of the few on the street at the time was Denis 
McSweeney, an ex-Anstralian soldier, and that 
when Me3weeney went to hia assistance shots Were 
apparently at him. t 

Mr William Griffin, ot High Street, who is one 
of tho most prominent mou in the :'orporation, 
and a member of that body for sixteen ve ts, 
carried on a grocery, wine, and spirit business 
in High Streot. The police saw to it that he 
will not again transact business there for some 
time Mr.’ Griffin and his wife were out and there 
was no one in the house, but his neighbors state 
that thirty or forty policemen took part in the 
destruction of his establishment, and they also 
say thata motor-car followed up the destroying 
angels and supplied them with petrol. The firing 
in the streets continued while the: were attack- 
ing this and other houses, firing so intense that 
some. people thought machine guns had been 
brought into action. There were, however. no 
machine guns employed, “It was purely a police 
matter,’ say the people, and all are inclined to 
give credit to the military for their behavior 
throughout the day. ४५५४. " 

During yesterday a number of civilians took 
refuge in a grain-boat lying at the quay. Other 
police are stated to have fired on tha vessel 
from Sarsfeld Bridge. There were several 
persons boating on the river, but nobody is 
reported wounded. 

Mr J. Dundon, solicitor, attended atthe New 
Barracks to-day to hold an inquest on Constable 
Nathan, who was shot dead during the firi g 
yes erday, but a jury coulis not be got together 

d the inquiry fell through. 

Pp is ae practically certain that Constable 
Nathan, who wasa Londoner, was shot by his 
own comrades. He was not one of the party of 
qreckers, but was returning from divine service, 
when he received a policeman’s bullet, fired from 


Carey's Road. 


bar. 


Pictures in the houses visited came in for 
partionlar attention, and one of ‘rohbishop 
Mannix in the house in Oarey’s Rogd was 


shattered by a blow. 
A man named Paget, of Playhouse Lane, was 


admitted tothe Workhouse Hospital to-day sufier- 
ing from serious. facial oontusions He is one 
of the victims of yesterday’s law-and order cruxade. 

It 1s sold that Lord Monteagle was in Limerick 
yesterday and was under tre. Ey 

The town was fairly quiet last night, but 
several shots were fired. - f 

Ono man who was beaten by the police during 
ghe day is seid to have succumbed to his iniuries 
There was very little business done in Limerick 


day. The people were mostly occupied in 
“owing ‘the sights oreated by  yeeterday's 
ówlessness. 
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. EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


TBE FETISH OF PRACTICALITY, 


In an article in the Servant of India 
headed “ Logic Eun Mad,” the writer re- 
sorts to strange logic and stranger fairness 
in criticising Mahatma Gandhi, his pro- 
paganda and his methods. Here is a 


specimen. 

Another striking illustration of logic run mad 
is Mr. Gandhi's recent article on Brahmacharya. 
Indians are slaves at present in their owu 
country, The condition of slavery is bad The 
number of slaves must, therefore, be diminisbed 
Hence Indians should cease to propagate their 
kind by a universal policy of sexual abstinence. 
We wonder whether Mr. Ganohi does not 
consider himself living in some imaginary land of 
his own creation. There are two overpowering 
universal instincts of human nature, that of 
existence and that Of propagation Although the 
‘first is generally stronger, the second occasionally 

ts the upper band. The institution of marriage 
E rankind'e means of regulating this instinot. 
To say to thirty-one crores of people that feom 
this day nobody should propagate their kinds is 
ridiculous and argues an utter want of realiza- 
tion of the needs of human or even organio 
nature. We would ask Mr. Gandhi to examine 
the sex-history of manly of his own admiring 
followers and see whether they have been noted 
for -not total abstinence but even moderate 
indulgence, within the sanctioned limits of law 
and then consider whether his proposal is within 
the moderate bounds of possibility. But it is 
becoming more and more difficult to appeal to 
reason when discussing matters with Mr. Gandhi. 


If a man unaquainted with India and 
with the tactics of desperate co-operators 
read these hysterical vapourings and 
platitudes couched in the language of an 
alarmist, he would think that either the 
writer has lost the balance of bis mind or 


India is on the eve of being depopulated as. 


a result of an extensive practice of Gandhi’s 
eugenic principles. But it happens that 
Gandhi is not a eugenist but a moral 


teacher ‘There is no more danger of India 


being decimated on account of a sermon 
on continence than there is any real peril of 
des dian banks closing because Dayananda 

eached Sanyas.or of English cinemas and 


j 
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hotels closing down beoause Ralph Inge is 
constantly preaching the necessity of greater 
asceticism. (Creat moral teachers preach 
lofty ideals. Ideals are the source of 
a nation’s moral existence. To taboo the 
preaching of lofty ideals is to poison the 
eprings of life and contaminate’ the founda-- 
tions of purity. The ancient Indians pre 
ached salvation or freedom from the con- 
catenation of births and deaths as the goal 
of human existence. No fear was, for that 
reason, ever expressed by any sane mau 
that the world would be emptied and human: 
ity would cease to play its chosen part in 
the drama of the universe. An orthodox 
Hindu once seriously advanced the argu- 
ment in a publie lecture that if the position 
of the Arya Samaj prevailed and Brahman- 
dom was thrown open to all who strove. 
for it, no sweepers, scavengers, cobblers 
and washermen would be left to do menial 
work. Need we tell our contemporary, 
that being associated with the honoured 
name of Shastriar, he ought to know better, 
Ideals have always to be preached so that 
average morality may not sink low and. 
people may have an incentive and urge to 
work for righteous ends. Sexual morality 
is on the downward grade in India on 
account of the dominant influence of a 
godless and soulless civilization | whose - 
protagonists do not attach much value to 
self-restraint in the sphere of sexual self- 
indulgence. Reckless breeding on the part 
of the needy and the irresponsible is already 
producing a lot of social, moral and econo: 
mio evils. It is, indeed, difficult, for a | 
people, who bave more children than they — 
can support, to cultivate the virtues of. - 
independence of character and fearlessness — 
without which the battle for freedom cannot - 
be won. One who is a slave to sensuous 
indulgence and bas many hungry mouths ; 
feed cannot be expected to practise self. | 
renunciation for the sake of the nation and | 
to act in disregard of consequences to self, : 
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the patriotic claims him. 


wrhen ] 
Moreover, Brahmcharya, which is the result 


urge 


oof supreme self-control, 
bharacter and increases one’s moral re- 
&ources, Brahmcharya is the storing up of 
mental and moral energy, which procreat.on 
tuses up,‘ for higher ends—supreme effort for 
tthe attainment of national destiny or 
espiritual — self-realization. Says the 
; Mahatma :— 


strengtheus the 


When we are engaged in a death grip witha 
]powerfdl government, we shall need all the 
‘strength physioal, material and moral, and spiritual. 
We cannot gain it unless we husband the one 
thing which we must prize above everything else 
With out this personal purity of life, we mus 
1remain a nation of slaves Let us not deoelv $ 
ourselves by imagining that because we conside, 
the system of government to be corrupt, 
Englishmen are to be despised as competitors in 
8 race for personal virtue. Without making any 
spiritual parade of the fundamental virtues, they 
practise them at least physically in an abundant 
measure. Among those who are engaged in the 
politios] life of tha country there are more 
celibates and spinsters than among us. Spinsters 
among us are practically unknown except the 
puns who leave no impression on the political 
life of the country. Whereas in Europe thousands 

claim celibacy as 2 common virtue. 


Mabatma Gandhi gives the following 
practical suggestions which will make pro- 
OR self-control easy. The words we 
ave italicised clearly show that the great 
moral teacher realises that while the ideal, 
when preached as an ideal, requires to be 
stated in unqualified terms, practical hints 
810 instructions ought to take stock of 
actualities and limitations :-— 

(1) Boys and girls should be brought up simply 
and naturally in the full belief that they are and 
can remain innocent. 

(2) All should abstain from heating and stimu- 
lating foods, condiments sueh as chillies, fatty 
and concentrated foods such as fritters, sweets 

‘snd fried substances. 


13) Husband and wife should occupy separate 


. Tooms and avoid privacy. 


(4) Both body and mind should be constantly 


and healthily occupied. 


(5) ‘Early to bed and early to rise’ should he 
E observed. 

(6) All unclean literature should be avoided. 
The antidote for unclean thoughts is clean 
thoughts, 
(1) Theatres, cinemas &c. which tend to stimu- 


late passion should be shunned. 
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(8) Nocturnal dreams need not cause any enxlety 
A cold bath every time for a fairly strong 
person is the finest preventive in such cases. 
It is wrong to say that an occasional indulgence 
is a safeguard against involuntary dreams. 

(9) Above all one must not consider continence 
even as between husband and wife to be so 
difficult as to be practically impossible. On the 
contrary self-restraint must be considered to be 
the ordinary and natural practice of life. 

(10, A heart-felt . prayer every day for purity 
makes one progressively pure. | 

At the very beginning of the article, which 


has shocked 80 much the practical sense of 


our liberal and  Anglo-Indian friends, 
Mahatma Gandhi makes it clear that he 
will begin with an exposition of a lofty 


ideal. Says he.— 

I receive so many. letters questioning me 
regarding celibacy and I hold such strong views 
upon it, that [ may no longer, especially at this 
the most critical period of national life, withhold 
my views and results of my experiences from the 
readers of Young India. : 

The word in Sanskrit corresponding to celibacy 
is Brahmacharya and the latter means much more 
than celibacy. Brakmacharya means perfect 
control over all the senses and organs. For a 
perfect Brahmachari nothing is impossible. But 
it isan ideal state which is rarely realised. It 
is almost like Euclid’s line which exists only 
in imagination, never capable of being physically 
drawn. Itis nevertheless an important definition 
in Geometry yielding great results So may a 
perfect Brahmachari exist only in imagination: 
But if we did not keep him constantly before our 
mind’s eye, we should be like a rudderless ship. The 
nearer the approach to the imaginary state, the 
greater the perfection. 

But for the time being I propose to confine my- 
self to Brahmacharya as in the sense of celibacy. 
T hold that a life of perfect continence in thought, 
speech and action is necessary for reaching spiri- 
tual—perfection. And a nation that does not 
possess such men is the poorer for the worst. 
But my purpose is to plead for Brahmacharya as a 
temporory measure. f in 4 : 

Unless, therefore, our liberal friends fight 
so much shy of all conservative ideals 
that they think it harmful for a nation even. 
to keep the ideal of Brabmcharya before it, 


they have no causus belle with Mahatma - 


Gandhi. Brahmcharya is, indeed, ds great 
ideal. Every great Indian teacher has. 


preached this great ideal to his people. 
Says Swami Dayananda. ^ x agna 
The intermediate—He, that observes po 
charya for 44 years,— there are 44 let ers in 
Trishlup Chhanda imetre)—by xiziue of this Bre 
charya, attains to that: of pranas 


forces called Rudras, tn pU ४५४ a pcc 3 
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terror ‘to the wicked snd an asylum for the good. 
No rasal dare practise his rascality before him. 
M. any one advise such a Brahmachari to 
abasdgn his life of  Brahmacharya, marry and 
enjoy bimself, let him answer such a man, thus: 
“The happiness that results from tho observance 
of Brahmacharya of a higher degree, cannot 
even bé dreamed of by one who has: not led a life 
of Brahmacharya and even sensaous pleasures aro 
inore keenly enjoyed by the former then by the 
latter. Sinco it ise Brahmachari alone, who attains 
to- success in worldly affairs, enjoys perfect sen- 
suous pleasures and spiritual happiness, I will 
never destroy my Bralimacharya—the source of the 
highest happiness, on the other hand by virtue of 
thorough observance of this Bra/macharya become 
learned, virtuous, strong in body and mind and 
enjoy longevity and perfect happiness. I will 
never listen to the advico of such senseless 
creatures as you are, marry early, and bring ruin 
on myself and my family.” 

The highest —He that remains a Brahmachari, 
till he is 48 years of age,—there are 48 letters 
in the Jagati Chhanda (metre)—by virtue of this 
highest kind of Braimacharya acquires perfect 
knowledge, perfect physical strength, 1 And enjoys 
the full span of life which is 400 years, perfect 
wisdom, perfect development of good qualities, 
nature and characteristics, shines like the sun, 
enlightening all, and is enabled to master all kinds 
of knowledge. Should any one tempt such a 
Brahmachari to destroy his Bralmacharya- which 
is really the highest virtue—let him answer thus : 
‘ O you, foolish wretch | Getaway from me, your 
foul smelling, filthy words cannot affect me. I 
will never destroy this Brahmcharya of the highest 
order. May the Supreme Spirit, -through His 
grace, help me to keep this holy vow so that I may 
be able to enlighten such fools as you and teach 
you and particularly your children, and thereby 
help you all to lead happy lives." 

GANDHIOPAOBIA. 

The following paragraph with which the 
article of the Servant of India commences 
reveals a mentality which is undoubtedly 
morbid. 


We are already seeing some of the actual eflects 
of the non-violent non-co-operation policy of Mr. 
Gandhi and can form some idea of the lengths to 
which it will soon go. Thus, for instance, one of 
the items suggested ‘or immediate action is the 
boycott of tea in hotels and restaurants. Let us 
say in the first place that we entirely approve 
of this item, as we know but too well that the 
vogue of tea in this country has become excessive 
and is giving rise to ailments of various kinds. 
Drugs in whatever form are deleterious when 
taken in excess aad tea except in strict moderation 
isaneyil A proper anti-tea campaign will have 
our most hearty support. But our non-violent 
non-co operators begin at the wrong end. They 
ate tryi gto doaway with the symptoms and do 
nothing to root out the causes of the disease, Thus 
an anti-tea-shop propagande is being started which 
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has already led to violent assaults on tea shops in 
Pombay. Mr. Gandhi may not have time to think 
of these so-called non-violent manifestations, as ho 
is engaged in his propaganda tour in other parts of 
the country and has, much against his will, to give 
darshan to thousands of his admirers at all times of 
the day and night. But when the same kind of 
non-violent assaults develop into riots and outrages, 
and murders, then he will come out again with the 
ackuowledgment of his Himalayan mistake and 
retire to the jungles if he still aflects to stand by 
his principle of non-violence. But the mischief 
will then have been done and he would be morally 
responsible for the whole of it. i 

lt seems that our contemporary is 
suffering from Gandhiophobia. Gandhi is 
always on his brain.  Gandhiophobia 
seems to be a contagious disease We 
know that many bureaucrats are suffering 
from this most dangerous species of mental 
disorder. Only the other day a collector 
in U. P., while on a visit to a 
Hindu temple, asked the priest how many 
incarnations the Hindus believed in. Tbe 
prompt reply of course was ''twenty-four." 
This nettled the impatient lord of the 
district and he at once retorted ‘No! nol 
You have twenty-five incarnations.” *'How" 
rejoined the dumb. foundered and scandali&ed 
priest for whom the suggestion was sacrile- 
gious and who, if it had not proceeded from a 
hugur, would have instantly given a bit of 
his mind to the flippant, irreverent and 
blasphemous interlocutor. ‘ Is not Gandhi 
your twenty-fifth incarnation,” replied the 
tin-god who could not restrain his malice 
even in a sacred place of worship. This 
form of dementia has seized some men in 
high places and the lot of the victims is, 
indeed, pitiful. A person suffering from 
this malady loses all dignity and casts all 
decorum to the winds. While we were in 
charge of the Gurukula, one of the highest 
officials, belonging to the I. C. S , visited the 
institution. The official in question is one 
of the best-tempered bureaucrats that we 
have ever met. He is noted for breadth of 
view, sympathetic insight into Indian 


character and. an appreciative love for Indian - 


culture. Ordinarily his manners are most 
polished and unctuous. But, poor man, 
he too was afflicted with this malady, 


The conversation was going on 


á 
ES 


D 
smoothly 
and merrily with absolute good humour, . - 


We happened to mention Gandhi and cell x 
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hiim a saint, All at once our distinguished 
Irriend was transformed from a self-possessed 
‘gan, with faultless polish of manners, into 
3 pettish and petulant child, whom chronic 
dyspepsia had made more than usually 
smeceptible to morbid irritability. His 
ccountenance grew livid with rage, his eyes 
wrere dilated and with a glowering look and 
illl-suppressed vexation he said, in husky 
tanes "Yes, Mr Principal! Gandhi is 
si saint and all that. But what needs to 
be decided once for all is whether Lord 
Chelmsford is to rule over India or Gandhi. 
Hie issues a command and forthwith all 
shops throughout the length and breadth 


oof India are closed.” We soothed our 
gguest, changed the conversation and he 
rrecovered his self-control in a few minutes. 


llt ig clear that constant association with 
bureaucrats, in pursuance of the principle 
8810 programme of co-operation, some of our 
liberal friends—not the big guns like 
Sbastriar, but men with weak nerves like 


tthe writer of the lucuburations under 
review — have caught this dangerous 
disease. On no other hypothesis can we 


saccount for this wild and incoherent balder- 
dish and  senseless rhapsodising. The 
writer approves of the campaign against tea. 
Hle knows " but too well that the vogue of 
Mea has become excessive and is giving rise 
tto ailments of various kinds.” He has no 
doubt of it that “drugs in whatever form 
888 deleterious when taken in excess and 
Mea except in strict moderation is an evil.” 
That being so, nothing, one would think, 
ought to please the writer more than the 
welcome news that a great moral teacher 
thas issued an injunction to the labourers of 
IBombay, in whose case excessive tea drinking 
spells ruin of health, enfeebling of the 
mervous system and economic disaster, 
tthat they should not resort to tea-shops. 
Wo are told this is beginning at the right 
end. How pray? Cana man addicted to 
odrinking take to temperance if he does not 
tkeep himself away from wine shops and 
nteens. ? Does the writer seriously believe 
tthat environments have no effect upon 
echaracter and improvement of objective 
cronditions does, not facilitate a subjective 
90080 ge,? Does not the suppression of 
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symptoms help in the eradication of disease ? 
Does not a vicious propensity die out if it 
is starved. ? fs it bad to remove tempta- 
ticns as an aid to the extirpation of a 
vicious craving? Have not the liberals all 
the world over supported proposals to 
restrict liquour licenses and even total 
prohibition? What is the psychological 
basis of these measures unless it be the 
formal mental recognition of the great. 
ethical principle that the removal of means 
of gratification killa the evil craving? Have 
our [ndiau liberals ever opposed the pro- 
posals of municipalities to remove houses 
of ill-fame from the vicinity of educational 
institutions? Accordiog to the logic of the 
writer in the Servant of India that too is 
beginning at the wrovg end. Perhaps stray 
disturbances have upset the mental equipoise 
of our friend. Well, all that we have to say 
in reply is, “My dear Sir! These little 
things will happen." Moral enthusiasm 
and awakening among the proletariat all 
the world over is sometimes accompanied 
by ugly and deplorable exhibitions of 
fanaticism. But the moral teacher loses . 
pone of his claim to be held in grateful 
recollection by humanity because some of 
his followers sometimes, exceed limita. 
Nobody execrates the memory of Christ . 
because in his presence one of bis followers . 
drew the sword and cut off the ear of a 
myrmidon of ecclessiastical law and order. 
This condemnation of Gandhi, therefore, 
because a few over-enthusiasts were guilty 
of hooliganism, is a form of conduct which 
uormal psychology cannot explain. It is for 
this reason that we have penetrated the 
regions of pathology to discover the cause 
of this aberration. When our liberal 
friends are cured of their disease, they will — 
realise that Gandhi is the greatest moral 
asset of the Orient and will thank their stars - 
that they live in an age when their mothers . 
land has given birth to a second Budha who | 
can initiate moral awakenings on a great . 
scale and mass movements indicative of the... 
quickening of. moral perceptions. Then +. 
they will repent like Paul that they rs 
secuted the Prophet when he sought their .. 
co-operation. The craze for co-operation .; - 
with the foreign bureaucracy - which -lures 
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with elusive promises will pass away and 
they will come back to their own, for the 
heart of liberal patriots is sound. Only 
they are temporarily out of mind. We await 
the return of sanity with the greatest anxiety. 
THE FIRST FRUITS OF NON-CO- 
OPERATION. 

When the non-co-operation movement was 
started, the Viceroy characterised it as the 
most foolish of all foolish schemes and he 
was fully confident that the good sense of 
India would reject it. This challenge to the 
good sense of the country was taken up by 
the greatest political organisation in India 
which adopted the principle enunciated by 
Mahatma Gandhi and the programme framed 
by him. It was then jubilantly asserted 
by the Anglo Indian press, acting in co- 
operation with the liberal press, that there 
was absolutely no chance of the part of the 
programme relating to the boycott of schools 
and colleges ever being adopted by any 
considerable number of students. ‘They 
were quietly enjoying their triumph when 
the staggering news came that the Aligarh 
College students had struck work. The 
trustees met in solemn enclave and, as was 
to be expected from persons the majority of 
whom were Government servants and titled 
magnates, refused to listen to the voice of 
their community and nation and decided to 
maintain the Government grant and affilia- 
tion. They miesed a great opportunity and 
dug the grave of a great institution. ‘The 
Aligarh College bas been closed for an 
indefinite period, the National Maslim 
University has been established just opposite 
to the college buildings with Maulana 
Mohammad Alias Principal and the Honorary 
Secretary, the namesake of the great 
patriot, is himself daubtful whether the 
college can go on, when it is re-opened, so 
long as the Maulana is at its doors attracting 
the students to the seat of national culture 
by dint of calls to their loyalty to their 
religion and country. Many.a flne institution 
has been destroyed merely because when 
the spirit of the times moved forward, those 
at the helm lacked imaginative insight to 
realise the changed conditions and to save it 
by moulding it afresh in response to the de- 
wands of the age. The trustees of the Aligarh 
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Jollege, dressed in brief authority and in- 
toxicated with delegated powers which they 
have not properly exercised, forget that 
the College exists for Muslim youths. They 
seem to think Muslim youths are brought 
up so that the Aligarh College may flourish. 
The Khalsa College Amritsar has had also 
to be closed because the trustees of that 
institution also have proved themselves to 
be out of tune with the music of the times 
and are deaf to the call of the age. Posterity 
will remember these trustees who pretend to 
be saviours of their institutions as their 
wreckers. A few schools and colleges in 
Gujerat and a school at Amritsar 
have been disaffiliated. The D. A. V. 
College at Lahore has been saved for a time— 
but only for a time—by the clever sophistry 
of L. Hansraj. These colleges, as at present 
run, do not fulfill the educational needs of 
young Indians who are imbued with a new 
spirit and filled with a new enthusiasm 
for their country. So long as Índia was 
in the grip of slave mentality, she hugged 
her fetters. Regenerate India, with the 
exception of persons hopelessly steeped 
in foreign culture and completely denation- 
alised—who are degenerate Europeans in 
thought, sentiment and feeling and have 
nothing Indian about them . except their 
black skins which they would fain bleach 
if they could--has now found its lost soul. 
It has begun to realise that its salvation 
does not lie in the divorce of education from 
national traditions, national culture and 
modes of thought, feeling and conduct 
bred in the bone and in converting Indian 
schools into centres for the fostering of 
contempt for everything Indian and suver- 
stitious veneration for everything outlandish, 
without regard to merits. Poland, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Egypt and Ireland all first 
shook off tbe gold fetters of foreign culture 
which kept them slaves, beforetheir dreams 
of political emancipation were realised or 
reached realisation. Ideas rule the world. 
Bring up an English boy in an atmosphere 
of French Culture and, when he becomes an 
adult, you will find that he antomatically 
ceases to be an English man and becomes 
a French unan.“ Aboudonment 
subject people of their 
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a result of 
has always led to 
The ancient Britons felt the 
emasculating effects of this process 
of denationalisation when the Romans 
withdrew. England would never have 
become a great country if Milton had not 
set her free from her foreign cultural 
moorings and put her on the path of literary 
self-realization. 


culture and civilization, as 
senseless imitation, 
tragic results. 


' We commend the following certificate 
given by Vivekananda to modern education, 
which our liberal friends are so anxious to 
save from the destructive propaganda of 
५ wreckers,” to the * Leader "—the 
bigh-priest of foreign and outlandish cal- 
ture :-- 


' We must have a hold on the spiritual and secular 
education of the nation Do you understand that ? 
You must dream, you must talk, and you must think 
and you must work. Till then there is no salvation 
forthe race. This education that you are getting 
now has some good points but it has 8 tremendous 
evilatits back, and this evil isso great that the 
good things are all weighed down. In the first 
place, it is not a man-making education, it is merely 
and entirely a negative education. A negative 
education or any training that consists in negation is 
worse than death. The child is taken to school and 
the first thing he learns is that his father was 2 fool, 
the eecond his grandfather was a cramy lunatic, the 
third that all his teachers were hypocrites, the 
fourth that all the sacred books were lies! By the 
time he is 16, he is a mass of negation, lifeless and 
boneless. And the result is that fifty years of such 
education have not produced one man in the three 
Presidencies Every original man that has been 
produced has been educated elsewhere and not in 
this country, or they have gone to the old universi- 
lies once more to cleanse themselves of supersti- 
tions. This is not education ^ Education is not the 
amount of information that is put into your brain 
and running riot there, undigested, making a battle 
of Waterloo all your life. We must have life- 
building, man-manking, character making, assimila- 
tion of ideas. If you have assimilated fine ideas 
and made them your life and character, you have 
more education than any man who can give by 
“hearts whole library. ‘* The ass carrying its load 
ef sandalwood knows only the weight and not the 
value of the sandalwood” If education means in- 
‘formation, the libraries are the greatest sages in 
the world and encyclopedias are the Rishis. The 
ideal, therefore, is that we must have the whole 
‘education of our country, spiritual and secular, in 
our own hands and if must be on national 
‘lines, through national methods, as far as 
“practicable. 3 
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It is, therefore, clear that India must first 
recover herself, which modern education is 
fast killing. before she can have self-govern- 
ment—direction of her affairs by the national 
self and for the national self. An 
all-India National University has been started 
at Ahmedabad. There is already a 
Hindu Residential University—the Guru- 
kula—at Hardwar, conducted by the Arya 
Samaj, the most intensely self-conscious 
religions organisation of the ancient race 
which has the custody of the spiritual and 
intellectual treasures of the ancient sages. 
Let us hope an independent Sikh University 
will grow up at Amritsar. Meanwhile even 
government and semi-government institutions 
are feeling the impact of the vitalising 
wave of throbbing and surging national 
life. Only a few months back students were 
fined for attending political meetings. Now 
we have the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces telling a meeting of 
students at Meerut that it 0068 not matter if 
they hold political meetings ia the Govern- 
ment College compound. ‘Two years back 
political journals of the advanced school 
were not permitted to be placed upon the 
table of the Hindu University Reading 
Room and a few professors left the College 
because participation on their part in politi- 
cal activities was not permitted. Now we 
have the Vice Chancellor delivering a 
political speech to the students, which would 
have been dubbed seditious a decade back, 
openly saying that be will run the 
University as a means of attaining Swarajya 
and publicly inviting Mahatma Gandhi, the 
bete noire of the bureaucracy and of all close 
preserves and vested interests, to come to 
the University and lecture to the  stu- 
dents on current politics. Ah! Non-co- 
operation is certainly a spiritual movement. 
It spells freedom all round. It has cleared 
the atmosphere of cant. lt is enfranchising 
the minds and souls of students, professors, 
vice-chancellors and chancellors. Long 
live the Non-co-operation movement! Who 
could have believed it possible before the 
non-co-operation movement was initiated 
that the Pioneer would sing the praises of 
Pandit Malviya and declare that the attain- 
ment of Swarajya was the destiny of India, 
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And yet the seemingly impossible has come 
to pass. Shastriarisa god. Even Malviya 
isa great leader worthy of veneration by 
Anglo-India. Tilak too is a man to swear 
by. Thecry of Anglo-india is “ Ye gods! 
Save us from non-co-operation and Gandhi 
and we shall worship you." But the gods 
know that Anglo-India would be tearing 
and raging at them and uttering blasphe- 
mous exclamations, but for Oandhi and 
non-co-operation. They say the age of 
miracles is gone and yet the conversion of 
Anglo-India to the creed of the liberals is 
nothing less than a miracle, and the non-co- 
eperation movement has, within the compass 
of a few months, brought about this miracle. 
Malviya, to condemn whom no word in 
the vocabulary of the Pioneer wes strong 
enough yesterday, is to day a safe leader 
whom India would do well to follow. Let 
the non-co-operation movement goon for a 
year with full force and India will have 
reached its goal. If non-co operation has 
accomplished in a few months what con- 
stitutional agitation could not effect in the 
lifetime of a generation, wby should we not 
take literally Gandhis promise that if we 
only follow the path pointed out by him 
trustfully and non-violently, we shall reach 
the proinised land in tbe course of a year. 
THE GOVERNMENT COMMUNIQUE. 
The Government of India in the Home 
Department has issued a declaration of 
policy in regard to the non-co-operation 
movement. The Governor-General in 
Council condemns the movement as uncon- 
stitational and declares that so far no steps 
have been taken to suppress it by force 
because the cause has no intrinsic merit to 
eommend it to public acceptance and also 
because the Government do not choose to 
make martyrs of the leaders. This reason- 
ing is indeed queer. líthe movement has 
no intrinsic worth and if the scheme is 
“ visionary and chimerical,” it is not con- 
cievable that barmless cranks, who alone 
ean be expected to favour it, would earn 
martyrdom by suffering for it—they might 
call forth pity. A man is acclaimed as a 
martyr only if the cause for which he 
stands forth and suffers is supported by a 
considerable section of the population. And, 
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then, eranks 
General in Council uneasy in his guber- 
natorial chair and compel him to issue long 
argumentative resolutions. Cranks excite 
pity and amusement. Mahatma Gandhi 
inspires reverence and terror. The Govern- 
ment of India’s characterisation of Mahatma 
Gandhi is just as correct as the 
characterisation of Luther as a harmless 
lunatic would have been accurate. The 
fact is that Mabatma Gandhi hasa vast 
majority of articulate Indians at bis back 
and the Governor-General’s fear that prose- 
cations and repression will give a fillip to 
the movement instead of weakening it is 
quite justified. A policy of forbearance 
and patience at this stage will promote the 
interest of the bureaucracy and is not dictated 
solely—however much the Government 
may deceive itself into thinking that it is— 
by deep solicitude for the personal 
safety of men “actuated by honest if 
misguided motives." “ The Explanation and 
Warning", as the document is portentously 
entitled, concludes with an appeal to * sane 
and’ moderate citizens" . to make efforts 
* to check the extension of the movement and 
keep its dangers within bounds." 

Let us now see what these “sane and 
moderate" citizens have to say in reply to 
the demand of the Goverament Perhaps 
one of the sanest and most moderate citizens 
of India is Sir C. H. Setalwad. In ao 
interview on the non-co-operation movement 
which he granted to a representative of the 
Associated Press, this distinguished 
" moderate" leader is represented to have 
said 


न ह that ib 


was necessary to inquire 
why Gandhi 


secured whatever success 
he had achieved Why had India, which stood 
like one man by the British Empire during 
the war, so changed that Mr, Gandhi's ‘ doctrine 
of hate” fell on receptive ears? Government 
must face this question squarely anda solution must 
be found. “lt is obvious," he said, ‘ that India's 


do not make: the Governor- 


self-respect had been wounded by doings in.the 


Punjab, mishandling of the Khilafat question. and 
treatment of indians in British dominions and s 
feeling of despair has come over the people, Until 
the root causes are removed, it will be .extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, 
release the dangers of Mr. Gandhi's campaign. | lt 
is in the interests of Britain and India that the 


wounds from which India is suffering should be J 
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esled and a feeling of mutual confidence and trust 

a restored, by which alone Britain and India, 
nmarching together in equal comradeship, can work 
oout their great destiny. l do hope and trust that 
ERritish statesmanship will grasp the situation and 
wet to work to effect the desired results without 
édelay. — E 

Mr. Jinnah, who also is presumably, 
“sane” now for he is opposed to Mr. 
(Gandhi's movement, says in his letter to 
ithe Mahatma : — 

“ What the consequences of this may be, I 
ishadder to contemplate, but for one am convinced 
ithat the present policy of the Government is the 
J primary cause of it all. I have no voice or power to 
; remove the canse............... e 

Sir Agha Khan is another “' 
18806 ” man. Reauter wires: 

The Aga Khan declares that the Indian point of 
‘ view, oficial or otherwise, appears to be almost 

entirely disregarded in the settlement of the 
Imperial policy in the East. The Home Govern- 
ment’s Imperial policy is partly responsible for 
the alarming political situation in India. The 
success of the Reforms Scheme is jeopardised. The 
Esher Committee seems to contemplate some sort 
of active British hegemony in the Middle East 
with the Indian rather than the British army as its 
sword and buckler. While he heartily agrees with 
many technical recommendations of the Committee, 
the Aga Khan most profonndly disagrees with the 
suggestion that the Indian Army should henceforth 
be scattered about aud used outside India at the 
bidding of the Imperial general staff in pursuit of 
objects in connection with which India will never 
be consulted. 

“Itis” hesays, “a wrong and risky policy and 
makes the Indian army a possible danger to the 
Empire instead of a bastion of strength. The 
carrying out of the principles underlying the 
Esher Repert would mean that India would remain 
a dependency for ever.”’ 

He concludes by uttering & warning that high 
taxation in India for the army to be chiefly used 
elsewhere in the manner suggested by the Com- 
mittee implies a policy which may eventually he 
disastrous to British relations with India. 

Thus speaks the Leader of Allahabad, the 


moderate and 


recognised oracle and monopolist of 
“Moderate and sane" opinion in this 
country :— 


“Tf the Government cannot do anything to 
improve the situation it can at least avoid doing 
things which would aggravate it. Mr. Gandhi’s 
movement is only symptomatic and the wide support 
which the idea of non-co-operation has obtained is 
only evidence of the extent to which Government 
has forfeited public confidence.” 

We, thus, see that “moderate” and 
“sane ” citizens declare themselves power- 
less to check the movement which they 
regard pernicious unless the Government 


changes its policy and strengthens the 
hands of “moderate” and “sane” 
politicians. Of that change there are, 
unhappily, no signs. The people at large 
have lost confidence in the bureaucracy 
and have, in their despair, sought refuge 
under the banner of non-co-operation. No 
moderate leader, however sturdy his per- 
sonal optimism, can effectually plead with 
his people for co-operation with British 
officialdom, uuless he can point to some * 
measures of the administration indicative of 
change of heirt or an altered angle of 
vision. Are the Lovat and Esher Reports, 
one of which practically recommends that 
all the higher medical, sanitary and research 
posts should be ear-marked for the British 
Race and the other does not hold out 
any prospect of the early [adianisation of 
the personnel of the Army Staff, calculated 
to reassure the publie mind? Will the 
appointment of Sirdar . Sundar Siagh 
Majithia, one of the most reactionary, tbe most 
intensely unpopular and the least competent 
Sikh favourites of the bureaucracy, whose 


knowledge of politics and economics 
is not very high, as the first Indian 
Executive Councillor of the Punjab 


under the Reform Act conviuce those who 
have lost faith that the Reforms will be 
worked with a view to the training of the 
best talent in constructive statesmanship ? 


If, then, Government policy does not 
change, “ moderate and sane” citizens are 
powerless to check the new movement. 
What is, then, the Goveramentto do? It 
will have to choose between repression and 
acceptance of the people's demands If it 
resorts to repression, the movement will 
gather fresh force and bring “sane and 
moderate" citizens to the fold of the non- 
co-operator. Evenií the demands of the people 
are met only substantially and not enbloc, the 
movement will lose all momentum and 
come to an abrupt end—without the inter- 
vention of “moderate and sane" 
citizens Will the Government then kill 
this movement “fraught with mischievous 
potentialities” by making it unnecessary 
or wil it give it a perpetual lease by 
trying to suppress it? Our reading of the 
situation. is that Lord Chelmsford will not 
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resort to a decisive policy of repression. 
He will follow an indecisive policy—for- 
bearance as a rule and repression at intervals, 
patience with very popular leadere and 
prosecution of rising politicians of this school. 
He ia not likely to leave the legacy of a 
settled plan of action to the 1 ext Viceroy. 
The reactionary element in the Viceroy's 
Executive Council will, no doubt. egg him 
on to follow a poliev of undiluted repression, 
but the Indian element will, we have every 
reason to believe, act as counterpoise The 
destiny of India is now bound up with the 
non-co-operation movement and the fate of 
that movement will be decided by the in- 
coming Viceroy. It is the genuine desire 
of all noa-co-operators that the movement 
may be rendered unnecessary by the attain- 
ment of full Swarajya by the Indians. 
COLONEL AND MRS WEDGWOOD. 
Colonel and Mrs Wedgwood are now 
touring in tbe Punjab. Colonel Wedgwood 


being a British Nationalist and not a 
British Humanist is naturally opposed to 
the  non-co-operation movement. His 


argument, as frankly stated by him at 
Lahore, . is -that tbe British Empire 
would Jose in dignity if India ceased to form 
part of it. A Britisber looks at things from 
the British standpoint, an Indian from 
the Indian standpoint and a humanist 
from the humanistic standpoint. The Indian 
as also the humanistic stand point in this case 
is tbat India will remain an integral part 
of the British Empire if possible and attain 
independence by peaceful means if necessary. 
At Bombay beis reported to have said that 
if, in the event of England fixing the date 
on which self-government would be granted 
to India, the Nationalists and the Moderates 
did not unite and co-operate with the 
bureaucracy, the Labour party would wash 
its hands of the struggle. The present is 
the age of self-determination and all the 
world forces are moving in that direction. 
If we fail to attain self-government now, it is 
not probable we shall obtain it easily after 
the lapse of a decade or so. We have had 
enough of Proclamations, Declarations and 
Pledges. What we now want is Swarajya. 
India has been longer under British Kule 


than Egypt. lf Egypt has acquired the. 
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fitness for self-rnle in so short a time, why 
are we asked to wait? We are nota 
peculiarly dull race. Then if we are unfit, 
our trainers must be at fault. The desire, 
therefore, to be freed at once from the 
control of teachers whose past record 18 go 
disappointing, is natural and must not be 
resisted. 
have done their duty conscientiously, 
Swarajya is overdue and must be restored: 
at once. At all events, no case can be made 
out for delay. We are grateful to Colonel 
Wedgwood for hia interest in India but 
let him not labour under the hallucination 
that India looks up to the Labour Party for 
the attainment of her birthright. Organised 
labour, when in power, is just as selfish 
as organised capital lt is organised labour 
that desires to exclude the Japanese from 
California and has created international 
complications. White labour has made a 
dead set against our compatriote in Australia 
When Indian industries grow and develop 
and demand for British goods is subetantial- 
ly reduced in India, the labour party in 
England will, ostensibly in the name of 
efficiency but really in the interests ofthe 
industrial exploitation of India by. British 
capital and British labour, try to force üpon 
India hours of work and conditions of 
employment unsuited to our climate and 
inconsistent with the total working capacity 
of our workers. The Labour Party has 
been organised to fight capital in England 
in the interests of Labour, not to obtain self- 
rule for India. India will obtain self-rule 
by dint of the earnest efforts of her own 


sons and daughters, she will not accept it ‘ss | 


a favour from any section of ber rulers even 


if the exercise of this species of altruism | 
were witbin the range of practical politicas — 


which it is not—for what is easily got is lost 
without compunction 
retain only what we have earned by the 
sweat of our brow. Such is the immutable 
law of nature. 


her birth right so far wrongfully withheld from 


her and nothing short of the attainment of 7 5 


If, on the contrary, our teschera © 


We shall be able to. 


If Mr. Wedgwood is an 
emissary from the cabinet or Mr Montagu, | 
let him take this message from sell-con+cious — 
and self-reliant India to the British Govern. 
ment that India regards self-government ag - 


^» 


B 


. 


plli-government at once will satisfy her. 
81060 can be happy and contented only if 
è ie has the full rights of a sister nation 
ithe comity of nations which constitute 
thie British commonwealth. She is in no 
mood to be satisfied with anything less. If 
Eingland refuses to give back her own to 
India, India will struggle ceaselessly and in 
deead earnest—though peecefully and with- 
owt violence—and adopt all peaceful devices 
mhich come under the programme of pro- 
gitessive non-violent non-co-operation. 


MAYOR MACSWANY’S DEATH. 


The Mayar of Cork is dead. His bcdy 
lay in prison for ove: two months, but his 
saoul was never fettered, for it refused to 
bourden itself with the load of guilt and to 
ssccept tbe penalty of crime not committed 
TThe salvation of rubject peoples lies 
thhrough guiltless «ff-ring. A nation that 
csan produce martyrs cannot for long be 
kept in bondage. ‘The freedom of Ireland 
its at hand. We send cordial fraternal 
mnessages across the seas to our Irish brethren 
18000 send up a prayer to the Most High that 
He will in His Wisdom and Mercy end 
tihe sufferings of a nation that has freed its 
woul and is struggling to obtain physical 
esmancipation. The soul having marched 
flormard, the body cannot linger behind. 


SRIJUTA ARAVINDO GHOSH AND 
NON-CO-OPERATION. 


We take the following from the Janam- 
tbhumi of Masulipatam. 


The following is a summary of his views- 
Ihave good authority for publithing them :— 

He is in complete accord with the movement 
‘as inaugurated by the Mahatma except in the 
matter iof withdrawal of students from schools 
until adequate provision is made for their educ- 
ation on national lines. The lawyers should 
immediately suspend practice and try to establish 
‘arbitration courts. The absence of courte should 
be no excuse for postponing suspension. 


The letter referred to by Sir A. Chowdhuri 
and others is one written by him in 1910 when he 
was expecting deportation every moment. Even 


We 


: inthathe expressed that the Reforms should be 
al 


accepted only if complete control of Education was 


. placed in the hands of the people 


1 
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The reasons for his refusal to accept president- 
ship of the Congress are both private and public. 
He is performing yoga and he cannot leave it 
until his object is achieved which will be before 
the next 18 months. 


Personally he does not accept the Congress 
creed and is not going to accept it unless it be 
by a mandate of the Congress. He will then 
accept it even against his conscience. In the 
matter of N. C. O. the decision of the Congress 
is mandatory and every one under its fold should 
follow it even if it goes against his own conscience. 
Individual will should be subjected to the united 
voice of the nation. He expressed his whole- 
hearted sympathy with the Mahatma in the 
amendment of article 1 of the Congress constitu- 
tion and pointed out that full responsible self- 
government, completely independent of British 
control, is his goal and he will strive towards 
its attainment. 


He emphasises the importance of organisation: 
Every district, Taluq and village must be organ- 
ised and the boy scout movement must be worked 
up. He is for cottage industries and condemns 
European industries and European industrialism. 

He has unbounded faith in the success of the 
N. O. O. M. and enthusiasticaily claims that if 
well organised it will shake the Empire to the 
very foundations and will make Government almest 
impossible. 


He does not wish that his views should be 
published because he is not coming out to conduct 
the movement in person. If we therefore do 
violence to his feeling, it is only to render justice 
to his views—after what his Calcutta friends have 
done. 


AN AMERICAN ESTIMATE OF THE 
VERSAILLES PEAOE TREATY. 


After a journey through England, France 
and Italy, Mr Otto H. Kahn, the famous 
New York banker has formed the following 
not very flattering estimate of European 
peace-making 


“Bartering and compromising, sowing seeds 
of dissension among one another and of discord 
throughout the world, they have set up disposi- 
tions which resulted in leaving the conditions of 
existence completely out of joint in Europe east 
of the Rhine. . . . Solemnly proclaiming the 
principle of ‘self-determination,’ they have granted 


or withheld it, according to their discretion. 


. +. They have mishandled the fine and 
universally i 
tion of nations to maintain and 


: strengthen 
international law and preserve peace. : 


Instead of peace and settlements," he concludes, 


acclaimed conception of an associa- 


*they have wrought dispeace and unsettlement,'" ta 
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. Motto 1. —By. force of Brahmacharya alone have sages conquered death — The Veda. 
Motto I! —The welfare of society and the justice of the arrangements are, at bottom, 


dependent on the character of its members .. 


..lhere is no political alchemy by which 


you can get golden conduct ont of leaden instincts—Herber Spencer. 


THE WEATHER. 
Winter is fast approaching “The verdure 
that greeted .the vision at every turn but 


recently is disappearing. The leaves are 
beginning to grow bald. The river just in 
cur- front was so mighty, grand and 


impetuons but a month ago. lt has shrun- 
ken to the size’ of a small stream fordable 
at most points. Mornings and evenings are 
distinctly cold and it is pleasant to bask in 
the sun even at midday. The characteristic 
bleakness of winter has begun to set in. 
| The mountains are gradually resuming a 


dry bald and rocky look. Water tastes 
extremely delicious and refreshing. 
THE STAFF. 
Mr. Shiv Ram Iyyer M A., who was 


sometime a sub-Editor of The Hindu has 
been appointed Senior Professor of Econo- 
mics. Pandit Indra Chandra Vidya 
Vachaspati, who is working as Assistant 
Governor and Senior Professor of Arya 
Sidhanta, needs no introduction at our hands 
: The inflaence of his keen intellect and 
' practical sense is being conspicuously felt 
` in the improved management of every depart- 
ment. Swami Shadhauand cannot attend 
to ‘his ‘professorial duties. because he 
constantly has clamant calla on his time. 
It is a matter for congratulation that, if 
possible, an equally competent man has 
consented to work as Professor of Arya 
Sidhanta. The chair of Arya Sidhanta has 
always been occupied by the ablest man and 
it may confidently bs asserted that the 
tradition has been fully maintained by this 
new appointment. Pundit Vagish Vidya- 
lankar has been made Professor of Sanskrit 
Literature, and a new Pundit has been 
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appointed to teach Sanskrit Literature to the 
School classes. 
SWAMI SHRADHANAND. 

Swami Shradhanand left Hardwar for 
Calcutta on the evening of the 22nd October. 
After a short stay at Calcutta, he proceeds 
to Burma where he will carry on the pro 
paganda work of the Gurukula for about a - 
month and then he will return to Gurukula 


Kangri. lhe Swami is living the true life 
of a Sanyasi. Without any selfish interests; 
beneflcence philanthropy and patriotism 


are the keynotes of his life and activity. 
The Sanyas Ashrama has deplorably deteri- 
orated now-a-days; but it can be materially 
ameliorated if the so-called sanyasis can be 
persuaded to cast off their lethagy and to- 
take our Swamiji for a model. 

People regard it as a glorious privilege - 
and priceless boon to have the saintly 
Swamiji in their midst for sometime and 
he is constantly receiving pressing invita- 
tions from various places, many of which 
he is obliged to refuse. May he live long 
to continue his matchless services to the 
cause of the Arya Samaj and the mother 
country ! 

THE NEW SESSION, 

The winter session has commenced. Of 
course this is the session in which the niai 
portion of the. year's work is done. The 
teacaing work has been resumed in right | 
earnest. The students recuperated their 
health and energy during the vacation, and | 
it is to be hoped that they will = 
themselves into the performances of the new _ 
session’s work with fresh zeal and | 
undeviating steadiness of purpose. Some i 
useful changes have been introduced into j 
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the curriculum. For instance, the Vedanta 
and Nyaya  Darshanas which formed 
alternative courses till the end of the last 
session, have been combined into one com- 
pulsory course. 
THE DUSEHRA FESTIVAL. 

Conformably to the traditions of the 
Gurukula the Dusehra was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm on five consecutive days 
i&, from the 18th to the 22nd October, both 
days inclusive. The Gurukula was a 
scene of uninterrupted but healthy festivity 
during the five days. Cricket, football 
hockey and Kabaddy matches were played. 
It did one good to behold the agility, the 


incredible swiftness and the elasticity 
displayed by the Brahmacharis. The sight 
of their broad shoulders and well built 


muscular bodies sent thrills of ecstacy to 
the hearts of the old and pangs of envy to 
those of the young among the spectators. 
The buoyancy and hilarity of the Brahma- 
charis were catching and the stiff-jointed 
members of the staff were galvinized into 
youthful activity. Their old apathetic he- 
ris caught the prevailing fire of enthusiasm 
and they challenged the students to play 
football, cricket and tug of war matches 
with them. The matches between the staff 
and the students were highly interesting 
and diverting. The matches between the 
College and School teams were characterized 
by the keenest contest and afforded a great 
amusement to the spectators. 

This year’s celebrations were marked by 
8 peculiar heartiness, zeal and earnestness, 
Of course the ‘reason was the inspiring 
presence of our revered Guru, Swami 
Shradhanand. The conciousness of his 
presence lent a peculiar animation and live- 
lingss tothe hearts of Brahmacharies, Pro- 
fessors and all present. Onjthe morning of 
the 22nd, a meeting was held in the College 
Boarding House under the presidency of 
Swamiji. The  Brahmacharis made short 
Speeches touching the various aspects of 
Rama's Life. They were followed by Dr. 
Sukh Deva who made a very interesting 
and original short speech. ‘hen Pundit 
Indra Chandra Vidya Vachaspati delivered 
a beautiful pregnant speech couched in the 


most appropriate words. He brought home 
[s ér d E 
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to the audience that Rama's character was 
a due mixture of self-assertion and self- 
abnegation and that being a true national 
hero he was a fit model after wbich we 
could mould our characters. The meeting 
was wound up with Swamijis speech which 
was delightfully fresh and original The 
substance of the speechis very briefly as 
follows— Rama was something more than a 
National hero. He was an international 
hero. He commands the reverence of Hindus 
as well as non-Hindus. His character was 
a happy combination of all the qualities 
commended by the Vedas. In the end the 
president made a pathetic appeal to the 
Brahmacharis exhorting them to imitate 
Rama and to try to become like Rama. At 
about eleven a.M. on the same day there 
was a Sehbhoj $e., the students, professors 
and other members of the Gurukula staff 
dined together in the Bhandar. 


THE GOSHALA. 

The problem of milk which threatened 
to become very serious has been solved 
efficiontly. (oshala has been improved. 
The daily yield of milk is about 3 maunds, 
so that the Gurukula can afford to be self- 
sufficient so far as milk is concerned. 


THE HOSPITAL, 


The hospital is appreciably improving 
under the wise direction and control of 
Dr. Sukh Deva. Dr. Amarshi Lal Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon, a retired Government 
servant, has given. his services to the 
Gurukula íree. He will act as a professor 
oí medicine for the benefit of the students 
who read Vaidyak. The teaching of this 
subject bids fair to become very efficient, 
there being two experienced doctors and 
a competent Vaidya on our stall at present. 

THE PROFESSORS’ QUARTERS, 

The Professors’ quarters which had been . 
burnt down by a devastating conflagra- | 
tion last year have been re-erected. To 
preclude the possibility of the recurrence 
of similar unfortunate accidents, thatehed 
roofs have been avoided; and beams ard — 
rafters have been used ‘instead. ‘The 
dpad rangle has resumed ite former imposing, 
look, m 
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at last. 
"d 
E No more suffering for humanity. 


No more sleepless nights and anxious days. 
No more trouble, worry and expense. 


No more loss of money and time. 


“ Amritdhara cures nearly all diseases from A to Z. whether external 


à or internal. Amritdhara is the tried remedy for disease. 

E 
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p * Amritdhara relieves you positively " 

E. 

ee 

=a from any disease people generally suifer from- As an infallible 
ps remedy, the best family medicine, the elixir of li'e, the new 
a 


life-food, Amritdhara conquers diseases It is the reault of years 
.of study and experience, and its miraculous power is that it cuts 


the root of diseases and makes you feel happy again. Over 24,000 testi- 


monials, ts. 2-8, a phial. Deecriptive book “ Amrit” free 
Write to day 
Amritdhara Pharmacy, 


Amritdhara Buildings, Amritdhara Road, 
Amritdhara Post Office, LAHORE. 
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[ . THE BHARAT INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. | 
* - Established 1896. 


E : PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT, men. 
Head Office :— Lahore 4 


Branches :—Lahore, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Ajmere, Lucknow, Nagpur, Bankipur. . 
Agencies ;— Poona, Mangalore, Calcutta, Bangalore, Dacca, Bombay, Sukkur, 
Karachi and Quetta : 


(1) Funds Exceed Rs. 00,090,000 (2) Surplus about Es. 1,00,000, - 
Claims paid exceed Rs. 23,00,000, 


SPECIAL FEATURES :—(1) Guaranteed paid up policies, (2) Guranteed surrender 
salue (8) Ready convertability, (4) Immediate payment of claims on proof of death or 
senryival and titles. Ninety per cent, of the profits from the participating Brauch go to” 
policyholder Reversionary. Bonus last declared 8६-६३. 10 per 'thousaud per auuum. (6) 


(3) 


Managemen’ Indian, simple, sympathetic and accessible. (7) Females lives insured (8) Security 
two lacs deposited -with the Government. (9) Respectable. and influential agents wanted all 
over India on- liberal terms. ८ 

LAHORE : K. C. VIDYARTHI 
Bharat Buildings. Manager. 


वोदिक संदेश । 
वैदिक सन्देश नाम का मासिक पत्र शुकुल कांगड़ी से शीघ्र ही निकलेगा । 
इस पत्र बेद ओर वेदिक साहित्य सम्बम्धी लेख रहा करेंगे । 
पत्रका खम्पादन निम्न लिखित सम्पादक मंडली के सुपुदे होगा-- 
(९) qo विश्वनाथ विद्यालंकार 
(२) do चन्द्रमणि विद्यालंकार 
(३) Go देवराज सिद्धान्तालंकार 
(४) de इन्द्र विद्यावाचस्पति वार्षिक मूल्य ३) रखा गया है। 
आशा है कि पत्र का TAT अङ्क आगामी जनवरी में निकल आयेगा । 
जो सज्जन ग्राहक होना चाहें बह काय्यालय, गुरुकुल कांगड़ी A पत्र भेभ कर. ४ 
अपने विचार की सूचना देने की छपा करों | Et 
E ` निवेदक 
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— THE MILLIONS POLICY 
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5 | The policy for the Workman, 
. Artisan, office cieri, amd 


Miididie class wage enrmer j 


If you could earn a hundred extra rupees in theso hard days 
how much would they be worth to you ? 


E - — You can do so, double even treble your income, by introducing the 
— Millions Policy among your friends, office clerks, neighbours, etc. 

Daw 

ee - The Millions Policy isa guaranteed conti Uvorything is guaranteed: 
Nothing left to chance, except ————— death 2 


- The policy offers: Sum assured Rs. 200. Annual premium Rs. 
Period 20 years. Rs. 200 payable at death within 20 years. Rs. 300 payable on 
survival. Guaranteed profits Ks. 100 À 


i E - The sum assured is guaranteed. The privileges and profits are also 
L guaranteed. There are no promises. No idle talk. Everything is straight and 
| ^ clear. | | 


Ti 
vA n 
E The policy is easy to sell. Premium one rupee per month. There is | 
edical examination. It appeals to every. workman, office clerk, artisan an 
middle class wage earner. Ladies are also insured 


E, Send for a prospectus. Read its policy terms. Fill in the application 
E Kis and send itto The Hindustan Assurance & Mutual Benefit Societ 
Limited, Gujranwala. 


~ — . Bleen Buildings, Maclagan E aho 
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HAIL TO THE RISHI 


(By PAUL RICHARD Joint Epitor THE “ Arya”) 


«« 
«««e«« 


Swami Dayananda was indeed a Rishi: all the Pundits cast stones ७ 
at him y j 
Swami Dayananda was indeed a Rishi: he united in himself the w 
great Past and the great Future 


v 

A true Rishi: he who destroys in order to build——who destroys m 

death and dead forms in order to rebuild eternal Life! Y 
w 
w 


He came to break your idols, to restore your Gods. 
He came to break your prisons, your castes, to liberate your souls 
He came to open your sepulchres, to resuscitate your nation. 


Only a Rishi can do these things. When they are done, let us do 
homage to the Rishi as he passes 


* 


Let us do homage to the Rishi Dayananda who has passed 
And let us turn our regard straight in front of us to the others who 
are coming... 


v 
v 
v 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HINDU SANSKARAS. 


(By Mr. Bras NATH MITHAL' B.s0, LL.B, VAKIL MEERUT.) 


Introductory 


A great deal of misconception Seems to 
prevail about the exact significance and 
the real meaning of the Hindu Sanskaras. 
The term Sanskara itself is wrongly inter- 

preted to mean by the generality of western 
= writers, who can claim but little. knowledge 
of our religion and society, as ‘custom or 
- tradition? or what in the vernacular is called 
— Basam o ravaj This, however, is far from 
_ being the truth. Literally it means “that 
- which purifies” and in Hindu social polity 
isthe name given to all those ceremonies 
and acts which have to be performed for 
_ and by a man, beginning from the pre- 
‘conception days to the time of his death, in. 
order to shape him from the crude and 
ignorant infant that he is into a highly 
‘useful member of society, fit to be 
“designated by the exalted name of Man, 
and equipped to attain to his true mission 
in life viz., the realization of final beatitude 
As such the object the performance 
f the Sanskaras has in view is indeed 
ery lofty. It means the betterment of the 
human race and the discharge of a pious 
obligation. 

That the Sanskaras play an important part 
n the life of a Hindu is a proposition which 
cannot be gainsaid. Indeed, it may be 
truly remarked that. a Hindu's life is one 
eries of religious ceremonies and obser- 
vances. His food and his bath, his marriage 
and his begetting children are all parts of 
‘the same routine. ‘True it is that these 
ave now lost their original significance and 
ost of them are not observed at all, but’ 


d in one shape or another is a sufficient 
testimony. in itself as to their true worth and 
alue. . 

. It will be no exaggeration to say that 
nost of our present ills may be traced back 


* 2 $ ४8 जी M y 


performed on metals and poisonous 1 on | 
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to the abandonment of these necessary 
ceremonies. When people realized the 
true meaning of these, they knew the secret 
of the propagation of the human species and 
did not bring forth into the world the decrepit 
and contemptible specimen of humanity, 
the average Indian now is. Then they gave 
birth to sages like Visbwa Mitra, Valmiki 
and others, to kings like Rama and 
Krishna, to warriors like Bhim and Arjun, 
and to ladies like Sita and Savitri, whose 
glory is still the theme of poets and mins- 
trels of this and foreign lands, and who 
have earned for India a fame which no 
human hand can efface. - | 


The value of a Sanskara in shaping the 
life of a man aud thus indirectly of, a | 
nation—for a nation is nothing but a con- 
glomeration or aggregate of indviduals- 
can best be realized by an illustration from 
the. outer world. Just take the case of iron 
which is an article of such profound utility 
to mankind and of which are made our 
ships. our mroplanes, our steam engines, 
our water pipes and a thousand and one 
articles down to a pin and also arms and 
weapons of destruction. Do you think that 
the lump of iron as it was smelted fiom 
the ore was fit to be utilized for any of 
these purposes? Have you thought over 
the numerous processes—pbysical and 
chemical—through which it haa to pass 
before itis fit to be used for the purpose 
and which in fact render it fit to achieve 
that purpose. Every one of these processes 
which it is necessary for the lump of raw 
iron to go through in order that it may 
become fit to serve our purpose, 
may technically be designated as * 118 
Sanskara. And in fact in the technology | 
of the Hindu Pharmacopoeia the processes 
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in order to develop their medical properties 
and render them fit for assimilation into 
the human system are called their Sanskaras 
lor Shuddht i.e., purification). In like 
manner every process which it is essential 
fora man to undergo in order that he may 
become fit as a man to efficiently discharge 
his duties in the battle of life is known as 
a Sanskara. 

The west has only lately realized the im- 
portance of this subject, but it is being 
developed there with rapid strides. Only 
a few decades back the West used to scoff 
at what it lightly characterized as crude 
and meaningless ceremonies of the Hindus. 
But the birth of the science of Eugenics has 
given a, new turn to their ideas. The 
Sanskaras of the Aryas which are based on 
8 practical realization of the principles of 
the science of eugenics, can no longer be 
laughed at and the dsy is not far distant 
when their full value will be appreciated, 
and with the triumph of eugenic movement 
which has now come to be better understood 
may also come the triumph of the Hindu 
Sanskaras, 

The science of Eugenics aims at the pro- 
duction of a better race of mankind. This 
means that greater regard is to be paid to 
the quality of the children produced rather 
than to their number. The underlying 
idea of the whole science is to work 
towards the creation of a better posterity 
and such an aim cannot but be lofty and 
noble What better and nobler aim indeed, 
than that { should leave behind me a 
better and nobler representative than my- 
self in the world? The human race that 
has gone before me has done everything 
for me ; all that I am and will be is its 
creation— I am indeed but a heritage of the 
past, and no aim can be greater tban that 
Ishould leave this heritage enriched and 
ennobled by bringing forth into the world 
worthier descendanta that can repay the 
good gifts which the human . race has 
bronght them. This is a duty enjoined by 
the Hindu Shastras repeatedly by remind- 
ing us that this is a debt we owe to our 


ancestors (Pitri-rin). 
` nly if people were to realize the mean- 
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would disappear in no time and we should b: 
able to regaiu our lost glory. India has long 
since fallen from her pedestal and is now 
reaping the fruit of her actions She has 
now been awakened from her stupor of 
centuries by one of her noblest sons Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, the greatest Indian of 
his time, to realize her glorious past and 
to work out for her an equally glorious future 
and it rests with us whether we shall obey 
his call’ and do our duty or pass by his 
solemn warnings and sagacious teachings. 


In this article my purpose is to give a 
short resume of each of the sixteen Sanskaras 
that it is necessary for a Hindu to perform, 
showing, as far as possible, its utility and 
supporting my conclusions, whenever 
possible, from the writings of Huropean 


and American authors. I have selected 
as my guide the book of Sanskaras 
(Sanskar-Vidhi) by Swami Dayanand 


Saraswati, for it gives atone place all the 
Sanaskaras and is perhaps the only 
authentic book on the subject available. 
It is needless to state that the work is 


one of great difficulty, particularly for 
one who is not a Sanskrit , scholar 
and my only excuse for undertaking 


a work of such magnitude is the hope that 
it may serve to enlighten, in whatever small 
measure, those of us who have not the 
occasion or the time to have recourse to 
Hindi and Sanskrit works. And if L 
am able to convince any of my readers 
that the Aryan Sanskaras are not a meres 
jumble of so much useless ceremonial 
and rituals, but have a higher meaning 
behind them and. are worthy of serious 
consideration, my labour will have beens 
amply repaid. 
THE EXACr NUMBER OF 
SANSKARAS. 


A seeming controversy seems to range 
round the precise number of Sanskarae 
but the difference is more apparent thar- 
real Every Hindu child knows that the 


IES OR LT 


Sanskaras are 16 in number, beginning 


with conception and ending with the 


cremation of the body on the funeral pyrex 


‘ 


m 
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निषेकादि रामरसान्तो मनत्रेये स्योदिषो विधि i the regulations of the Shastras, is alone 


* He whose entire life from the rife of competent to read, or to hear this Shastra 
Nishaka to that of funeral, is governed by and no other,” 
NUMBER ACCORDING TO MANU. 
Manu mentions the following Sanskaras by name :— 
(1) ‘Garbhadhan’ (Cconception) Chapter II Shlokas 26-28 
(2) ‘ Jatakarma’ (Post-Natal Purification) 


23 29-38 
(8) ‘Nam Karan’ (Naming the child) 


(4; ‘Nish Karman’ (Taking the child out of 


the room.) 84-35 
(5) ‘Anna Prashna' (Feeding the child) du » 
(60) ‘Chura Karma’ (Toneure) 
(7) ‘ Upanayana ' (Sacred-Thread) T 5 30-40 
and 
» iV a 95 
(8) * Kesanta ' ( Heginning the 
or 
* Vedarambh ' Study of Veda) » U Shloka 65 
(9) ‘Samavartana’ (Return home from the 


house of the pre- 
ceptor or convoca. 


tion). e s ^ 167-108 
. (10] * Vivaha’ (Marriage) mn (f s 1-4 
t 2 IV 3 1 
. (11) ‘ Vana Prastha’ (Going to Forest) SEN 257 
i » VI » I 
(12) ‘ Sannyaea ' (Renunciation) it 5 " 33 
(13) * Antyeshti ' (Cremation) 2 Il " 16 
i According to the Ashvalayana and Parasksra Grihya Sutras, this number is 88 
follows :— 
; Ashvalayana (11) Paraskara (12) 
(1) Garbhadhana ste (1) Garbhadhana. 
(2) Punswana 300 (2) Punswana. 
(3) Simantonnayana s (3) Simantonyana. 
(4) Jata Karma 0५ (4) Jats Karma, 
(5) Nama Karana aoe (5) Nama Karsna. 
(6) Anna Prasana Eus (6) Nish Karmana. 
(7) Chura Karma ८00 (7) Anna Prasana. 
(8) Upanayana Occ (8) Chura Karma. 
(9) Samavartana 000) (9) Upanayana. 
(10) Vivah o5 (10) Kesanta or Vedarambha. 
(11) Antyeshti 000 (11) Samavartana. 


; (12) Vivah. 

he Ashvalayana Sutra, omits the Veda- Ashvalayana and omitted by Manu, are | 
rambb, Nish Karmana, Vana Prasth and added to Manu's list, then, also, the number — 
- Sannyssa (Nos. 8, 4, 11, 12 in Manu'alist) would come to 15. 


mentioned by Manu, snd if these are added to Similarly Paraskara does, aot mention, 


I tho Papena wp rt 3 15. vana Prastha, Sannyasa, and ‘ Anthyeshti’ - 
"UN L3 fu RES den g SINGAR A dea co(Qremation rsentioned Ly Manu end if “a 


a. 
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E" added to Paraskara’s list, the number 
sould again come to 15. From these three 
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authorities then we find that there are only 
15 Sanskaras to be performed. 


According to Swami Daya Nand, however, the number of Sanskaras ia sixteen, 


sind they are as follows :— 


(1) Garbhadhana 
(2) Punswana 

(3) Simantonayana 
(4) Jata Karma 
(5) Nama Karana 
(6) Nish Karmana 
(7) Anna Prashna 
(8| Ohura Karma 
(9) Karan Vedh 
(10) Upanayana 
(11) Vedarambha 
(12) Sama Vartsna 
(18) Vivah 

(14) Vana Prastha 
(19) Sannyasa 

(16) Antyeshthi 


Comparing this list with those given by 
. Ashvalayana, Paraskara and Manu we find 
that Karana Vedha Sanaskara is the extra 
one mentioned by Swami Dayananda, others 
being the same. 
As an authority for this Sanskara we must 
the look to Sushrata Chapter XVI, Sutra I 
whioh runs as follows :— 


cen भूषण निमिसे बालस्य कणों विष्येते । 
WATS सप्तमे वा THA प्रशस्तेषु ॥ 


This means; Thechild's ears are bored in 
the bright half of the 6th or 7th month for 
the purpose of protection and embellishment. 

Thus it is clear that the list given by 
Swami Dayanand is exhaustive and it brings 
the number of Sanskaras to sixteen. 

Another point in this connection may also 
be noticed here in passing vis, whether the 
right to the performance of the various 
Sauskaras is given to every individusl, 
irrespective of the varna he belongs to or 18 

‘confined to the twice born classes alone. 


h The point is one that can admit of but one. 


answer. The right of a Sudra to perform 
the ‘Vivah, * Anteyshthi,' and Garbbadbana 
_ Sanskaras cannot be denied by even the most 
_ orthodox. Does it stand to reason then.that 
E this right should have -been ‘recognised in 


(conception) ) 


$ Pre-natal purification. 


J 
(Post-natsl purification.) 
(Naming the child.) 
(Taking the child out of the room.) 
(Feeding the child.) 
(Cutting the hair or Tonsure.) 
(Boring the Har.) 
(Sacred Thread.) 
(Commencement of Study.) 
(Convocation.) 
(Marriage.) 
(Going to Forest.) 
(Renunciation.) 
(Cremation. )} 


the other ceremonies ? This is, however, 
neither the occasion nor the place for me to 
discuss the point with reference to the 
original authorities, but evidence could be 
adduced in support of the proposition that the 
Sudras are equally entitled to the obser- 
vance of these ceremonials. I may only 
refer the reader to Swami Nityanand’s 
Pursharath Prakash for authorities on the 


point wherein he quotes the following 
amongst others. 
Apastambh Dharam Sutra, Paw 11, 


Khand 29, Shloka 12 Yajur Veda Chapter 
26, Mantra 2. 

Aityrea Brahmana Panchika 8, Chapter 1, 
Shloka 4. { 

Indeed traces of these Sanskaras may 
still be found amongst the various castes 
(belonging to the Sudra Varna) which 
testify to their prevalence once amongst 
them. The tuft of hair on the head 
चोटी or शिक्ष of even the lowest of 
the Hindn Community is nothing but a 
remnant of the Sanskara of the 
past The Very name of a Hindu having 
something of Sanskrit or Bhasha in it 
suggests the traces of the भामकरण or 
‘Naming’ Sanskara. ~ Sree 

Having disposed of these two preliminary 


* 
os 


reapeot of some afd). Getviddnat 10०७8 ६2888*46 Colin tpil-mowsaprocesdh (७५ deal with each: of 


4 
. 


he WV oc UEM, 


E 


the sixteen Sanskaras in detail adducing 
wherever possible, evidənce to support it 
from the different European and American 
writers 
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The first in order of the Sanskaras js 
Garbha Dhan’ or ‘ Conception’ which 
will be dealt with in our next 


IN INDIA 


(By L. GowanpBAN Das) 


II 


Infant Mortality, High vate and Our Duty. 


There may be other reasons. which have a 
retrogressive effect on the growth of popu- 
lation in India but the most important 
cause is the High Rate of [nfant Mortality. 
Sir Edward Gait attributes Causes of De- 
cline of population as such :—(Census 
Report lst Volume.) 

“ Real increase in the population in the 
last 30 years is estimated at about 50 Mil- 
lions, or 19 per cent. This is less than 
half the increase, which has taken place 
during the same period amongst the Tsuto- 


.nie Nationg of Europe, but it considerably 


exceeds that of the Latin population 
In France the population bas grown by less 
than 7 per cent since 1870, but this because 
of its exceptionally low birth rate. In 
India, the birth rate is far higher than in 
any other European Country ; it is the heavy 


_ mortality which checks the rate of increase 


On comparing the infantile mortality rate 


of the various other countries with India, I 


haye to admit that no other country in the 
world can show, sucha dis-appointing and 
heart rending state of things We cry for 


reforms, we demand our rights and privileges 


m the Government, we want a share in the 


- Administration of the Country, we yearn for 


All these aspirations 


Self-Government 


are noble and high. But of what value will 
righ tsurukui KARA UniverRyivdlagPspleclifenigitized by S3 Foundation USA 


. ‘these 


if quantitatively and qualitatively, we are 
getting weaker and weaker every day and 
are not able to compete in the race of life 
with other nations? Our infants die in 
millions in India of  preventible diseases 
oving to ignorance of the laws of sanitation, 
Here is work for the educated and enlightened 
people. Let them interest themselves in 
the dissemination of ideas regarding sanita- 
tion, nursing an l child rearing amongst the 
masses Many philanthropic societies and 
charitably: disposed’ persons in Europe set 
apart large sums of money for protecting in- 
fant life. Tho Governments, of these countries 
also are not amiss ia doing their duty and 
contributing their quota of help. The 
results of these selfless labors and devotion 
to the cause of suffering have proved wonder- 
ful in reducing the infant mortality rate, It 
has gone down immensely in the past few 
years and is still steadily on the decline, | 
am sure that if once we realize the importance 
of infant life, we shall neither spare 
money nor means to cope with this deadly, 
foe. 


I give facts and figures of other i 
toshow the low rate of infant mortality due 
to precautions being taken by the people 
and the Government in protecting infan 


Jn 
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International Figures. International Statistics of Infant Mortality, 


Crude death rate Deaths of children under one 


C 
Name of Country. per 1000 living. year per 1000 living. 


——— 


Averages. 
1901-5. 1906. 1907. 
England and Wales í 16 138 132 118 
Scotland 169 120 115 Nil 
Ireland 17:6 98 93 92 
Ceylon 267 171 198 Nil 
South Australia 10:8 87 16 Nil 
New Zeland 9 9 75 62 89 
Austria 24:2 215 Nil Nil 
Hungary 26 9 212 225 ` 208 
Prussia 19:5 19० 177 168 
Spain 25:8 173 178 Nil 
Italy 219 163 161 A 
-Belgium 170 148 158 $ 
France 19:6 139 143 5 
Holland 16:0 136 127 » 
Switzerland 177 184 127 » 
Denmark 14:8 119 109 " 
Sweden 155 91 Nil 5 
Norway 145 5l 69 - 02 
It will at once be seen that infant tered up to this date. ‘There are countries 


mortality is having the special attention of 
the Government and the people and with 
the enforcement of sanitary precautions and 
other preventive measures this evil is being 
combated successfully. In England and 
Wales the death rate per 1000 living was 
205 in 1889 and the rate of infant mortality, 
19811 the same year, but in 1908 the death rate 
of the entire population and that of children 
under one yea ` went down to 147 and 121 res- 
pectively. “a Scotland the average mortality 
rate for the period of 19 years ending with 
1890 was 119, and it has remained unal- 


like Orkeney and Shetland, where deaths 
under one year per 1000 births are 29:8 and 
47:9 respectively. The highest rate of 
infant mortality is in Nottingham, that is 
145 deaths per 1000 births. 


Mortality rate in India. First I will give 
statistics from Mr. Auckland’s repart pub- 
lished with the last Census Report of 1911, 
The accuracy of these figures cannot be 
questioned, as his estimates are based on a 
calculation of all adverse and favourable 
factors. 


- Number of persons dying in India out of 100000 born on the same day in the Ist year, — 


Percentage. | 
Provinces. Male Female , Male "m Female tp 
Bengal 29862 29759 29 86 m i. 
Bom bay 29687 29576 29.69. - 29°58 . 
Madras 27398 25102 27:39 25:10 _ ati 
: U. P. of Agra and Oudh | 29787 29754 i 14014 satin bint? > aid 
"i Punjab 29787 T 29°79 ~ r 
| <- Burma 22340 22071 22:04 2207 — 
India. 28998 28460 28:00 di S 
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The table given below shows how far 


the general death rate is affected by infant 
mortality. This table facilitates comparison 
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with the figures given for European 
Countries and shows how backward we 


are in our care for our infant’s life. 


Table showing average death rate for certain years, 


Name of Provinces. 


ce Lan s) 
——— EOS 


Bengal 34°76 
Bombay 38°25 
Madras 22:15 
Punjab 45:35 
U. P. of Agra and Oudh 38:12 
India 35°84 


By comparing the these figures I flnd that 
in the Punjab, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudb, and Bengal infantile death rate 
is in some oases from 300 to 500 higher 
than in European Countries. The only 
exception is the Madras Presidency and 
Burma where infantile death rate is some- 
what less than in Austria and Hungary. 

Death rate based on vital Statistics. The 
report of the Sanitary Commissioners of the 
various Provinces repeat the same sad and 
woeful tale. Let me take first of all the 
province of the Puvjab. The rate of 
infantile mortality per mille for males and 
females in 1914 was 23043 and 223:05 


General Mortality. 


Crude death rate 1902-06 
per 1000 living. 


‘general principle 


Death rate of children under 
1 year per 1000 born. 


1902-6 1906-1907, 
>° य्या 
278 10 277°58 270°45 
316-18 336:15 296:3 
18150 1941 178:6 
31775 31446 . 300688 
35850 327-01 887५4 
290:40 LIII e eee 


respectively, while the general death rate 
was 302. In 191:, the rate of the infant 
mortality was low, while the death rate for 
the general population was high. We 
can’t account for this variation from the 
The rate of infantile 
death per 1000 born in 1911 was 194'28 and 
191:57 for males and females respectively, — 
while average death rate was as low as 
43:9 per mille. 


The United Provinces. Let us next examine 
the figures for the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. We find that the death rate 
in rural area is less than in urban. 


Infantile Mortality, 


^ 1918 1914. 1913 1914. 
Rural - 3438 32:91 č 2297:12 271-19 
Urban 39:35 40:77 271:19 290:31 


Taking the decennial average of infantile 
mertality in these provinces, we find that 
there was a decrease of mortality in 1914 than 
1901-10 as compared with the average of 
the decinum. The Saintary Commiesioner 
is very. hopoful of, the results, because he 
says that “ this decrease is due to increase 
in the number of travelling dispensaries and 
Dais, who have been trained in the essen- 
tials of mid-wifery and the care of the 
young.” 

Bombay. Ooming to the Bombay Presi- 
dency and the City of Bombay, whieh has 
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got the model Municipal Corporation in 
India and which always takes the formost - 
lead in adapting Western methods of 
sanitation and housing to the Indian con- 
ditions, we simply shudder at the death 
rate of infants in the city of Bombay which 
was 384:54 in 1913, while the rate for the | 
whole of Presidency was 21870. — - I 

Ahmedabad. Which is the 2nd City in 
the Bombay Presidency, was even ] 
than the “Queen of the East" having infantile 
death rate 42935 per 1000 born, the 
general death rate being 39:61 per mille 
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for the town. Ahmedabad has a large 
number of Spinning and Weaving Mills 
and is in one sense “ Manchester of India " 
But the comparison as regards infantile 
death rate shows this contre of the cotton 


manufacturing industry in bad plight, 
Deaths under one year per 1090 births were 
only 151 in 1908 in Manchester and 


113 and 141 in London and Liverpool res- 
pectively. The deaths in the rural area of 
the provinces were less thau in the urban. 


Bengal. The Bengal presidency is also 
no exception as far as heavy infant 
mortality is concerned. The rate in 1913 
was 219 and 148 for males and females 
respectively as compared with 270 and 


225 for the decade 1901-1910 and 19317 
and 180°3 for 1911. There are places in 
this enlightened province, such as 


Maniktola, where infant mortality under 
lyear is 596:15 per 10/0 born; that is 
55 per cent. of the infants born die in the 
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infant mortality 
national scandal. 
Ajmer-Merwara, 


is nothing less than : 


ha: 
tha 
high. 
there 
stuffs 


Any one who 
open eyes can read it running, 
mortality is unquestionably very 
but it becomes stil higher, when 
is rise in the prices of food 
owing to scarcity and drought. In 1902. 
When famine prevailed in India, these 
provinces were hard hit. In that year 
the rate of infant mortality was 610 
and in the two suceeding years 1903 and 
1904, it was 59475 and 5591 per 1000 
births. Appaling figures indeed ? 

Other provinces in India also under 
the famine conditions have a very heavy 
record of infantile death rate. No other 
country in the world except India can 
tolerate this deplorable state of affairs. 
The following latest figures taken from 
the blue book will give us an idea of the 
high infant death rate io India. 

Tabulated Rates. The following table gives 


let year of life. Such a high rate of infantile death rate for 1914 per 1000 born. 

l. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 233:47 

2. Bombay Presidency 193:80 

8. Madras......... Do. 19651 

4. Bengal......... Do. 501 221:46 

5. Behar and Orrisa 17122 

6. Assam 189 49 

7. Central Provinces 263:89 

8. Punjab 210:72 

9, Burma 216:36 

10. North Western Frontier Province 186 65 

ll. Delhi Province 269:34 
Vital statistics and Census figures. From contention is not supported except in th 
the reporta of the Sanitary Commissioners case of Burma, where other factors a- 
for the various provinces, it appears that also operative. I shall be obliged, 
the general death rate and infantile some one of the readers will throw lig 
death rate are lower in rural areas than on the subject. The table compiled f 
. in urban districts, but on investigation the Rural and Urban areas is giv 


of figures from the Census Report this 


Name of Provinces. tion Unt 


oom oaa 


Punjab 10 6 

- U.P. of Agra and Oudh 10:2 
Madras 11:7 
Bombay 81:0 
Bengal 6:0 
— Burma 93 


Percentage of popula- 


below ३७००००००५००५९०००० 


Percentage of villages Infant Death re 


population. per 1000 born 
89:4 297 
89:8 297 
88:3 265 
82:0 295 
94:0 297°5 
90:7 2215 
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| density of population 

infant Mortality ? 
There is another factor, 
population, which affects the rate of 
infantile mortality in the European 
countries. Cities with less density have 
lesser mortality than those, which are 
thickly populated. I give here below 
the name of the five towns in England 
and Wales selected for the purpose show- 
ing effect of density of population on 
infantile Mortality. 


any effect on 


density of 


Density Death under 

Namo of Cities. per | year 

acre in 1908. 
Liverpool 44 9 141 
Leads 18 2 138 
Norwich 155 115 
Halifax 8:0 101 
Croydon 17:7 99 


But still there are exceptions in which 
towns having less density have higher 
rate of infant mortality than those thinly 
populated, such as Manchester with a 
density of 33 per acre bad 103 death rate 
in 1908 as compared to liverpool, but 
there are other causes also, which con- 
tribute to the high mortality of infants. 
Manchester is a manufacturing town and 
the chief centre of the cotton Industry, 
where thousands of women are employed, 
bence they cannot take proper care of 
the babies. Exposure, artificial feeding and 
low vitality are to be counted as important 
causes of the comparatively high mortality. 
In India also in big cities and manufactur- 
ing towns the same conditions prevail. 
Bombay, Calcutta and other manufactur- 
ing areas and mining districts record a 
heavy rate of infant mortality. But this 
principle does not apply in case of 
province. The United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh with a density of 440 per square 
mile have infant mortality of 29:790 and 
the Punjab having less than half (200 
per squre mile) bas the same death rate. 
In Bengal with a density of 578 per square 
mile the rate of infant mortality is 29 86. 
Burma is the only exception, where density 
of population is 52 per square mile and 
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the infant mortality rate i8 22°34 per cent, 
but there are other causes for the low 
rate of the infantile mortality, such as 
greater literacy of the people and post- 
ponement of marriage to higher ages than 
in other provinces. This question requires 
an elaborate study and collection of data to 
help in arriving at some definite 
conclusion. 


Highest and lowest rate of infant mortality. 
There are certuin years, in which tbe rate of 
infant mortality is very heavy and in 
other years it is normal, or even below 


normal I have collected figures for 10 
years from 1902 to 1911 and compiled 
tbe following table, which will prove 
useful in many ways. In some cases 
I think that infant mortality affects 
the percentages of general death rate 
This table wil help in a study of 
the effects of economic conditions on 


infant mortality. 
Infant Mortality Rate. 


— — — —M 


Province. Year. Maximum. Minimum, 
Bengal 19:5 2985 co: 
Do. 1911 : 1898 
Bombay 1910 341 E 
Do. 1911 e 165:5 
Madras 1910 212 ies 
Do. 1902 396 105 
Punjab 1908 401:21 500 
Do. 1911 ten 193:5 
United Provinces 1908 419:20 a 
Do 1911 cs 245:76 
Ajmer 1902 610:£6 900 
Do. 1905 = 246 
©. BP. 1903 549°5 BS 
Do. 1911 dcc 2455 
General Death Rate. » 
Province. Year. Maximum. Minium 
Bengal 1905 38:53) 0४ 
Do. 1911 + 32:69 
Bombay 1902 43:91 R 
Do. 1911 mS 28:35 
Madras 1906 22:1 it. 
Do. 1911 oo 142 
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General Death Rate. 


> Province. Year. Maximum. Minium. 
Punjab 1907 59:0 wae 
Do. 1909 Sea 30:9 
United Provinces 1908 5013 ses 
Do. 1911 RT 44:95 
éAjmer 1909 50°94 To 
0. 1903 zh 2877 
(C. P. 1912 44:8 e 
Do. 1903 ode 25:82 


— — 


— ———- 


Does Death Rate govern Birth 
"There can be no doubt that 


Rate ? 
there is 


some relation between the Birth rate and 
1006 death Rate and in some cases the 
llaw of parallelism between the Birth 
-Rateand Death Rate is applicable, but it 
‘18 neither constant, mathematical, nor in 
‘aby way -reciprocal M. Bertillon of 
France gave several tables to show the 
relation of cause and effect between the 
‘two. He says that in countries where 
there is a feeble birth rate, there will 
be a corresponding low death rate and 
vice versa, ' The tables given by him in 


‘support of his contention are the follow- 
DED se 


Countries where the death rate is low 


(1891-1900). 


Countries. Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
England 8 29:9 18:2 
Scotland T2 30:6 18:7 
Ireland 4:8 23:0 18:2 
Denmark 72 30:2 17:5 
Norway 6:7 300 163 
Sweden 5:9 27:1 16:4 
Switzerland 7:6 28:1 19:0 
Finland 7:0 32:2 19:7 
Netherland 7:8 33:5 18:4 
Belgium 79 29:0 19:2 

Countries where the death rate is high. 
Countries. Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
Austria 80 87-1 26 6 
Hungary 88 40:6 29:9 
Germany 82 361 23:2 
Prussia 8:2 36:7 21:9 
Bavaria T4 36:5 250 
Saxony 9:1 39:5 24 0 
Wurtemberg: — 74 342 23:4 
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Baden 77 33:2 22:1 
Spain 1:9 34:8 29:5 
Italy 72 34:9 24:2 
Russia in Europe 
(50 Govts.) 9:0 49:9 341 
Servia 10:0 41-7 27:0 
Bulgaria 8:3 394 ` 260 
But in spite ‘of this and similar 
tables the Commission could not agree 


with the author in concluding that any 
attempt to increase the population of 
France by diminishing the death rate 
would be rendered unavailing by a parallel 
reduction in the birth rate, which para- 
doxical view M. Bertillon supported by 
the following psychological consideration. 
(Eugenie Review July 1913). 


Mr. Lucien March, Director General of 
Statistics of France supports the theory of M. 
Bertillon and remarks that the curves of the birth 
rate and of the death rate are often approximately 
parallel. I will quote him at length. + 


“Wearein a position, however, to show that 
for France the first factor has far greater influence . 
than the second. From 1872 to 19010, that is for 
40 years, when comparing the births of one year 
with the deaths of the next year the variations 
in the death rate are so often equal as they 
are unequal to the variations in the birth rate 
If, on the other hand, the number of deaths in - 
one year be compared with the number of 
births in the following year, then the Meio} no 
between the birth rate and the death rate are 
in the same direction for three quarters of the 
total number of years, and in the contrary direc- 
tion for one quarter only. Thus the death rate 
governs the birth rate, this essential fact on no 
account be lost sight of. (The Eugenic Review: vol 
V. 238). This question [of Birth Rate and Death 
Rate has been discussed in the last Indian 
Census Report" Mr. O. Mally was of opinion 
that a high birth rate is synchronous with a 
high death rate, but Colonel Robertson’ Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Govt.-of India, who 
investigated the matter at the request ree E. 
Gait, did not agree on this point. 6 says 
that the total mortality rises relatively higher 
than infant mortality and has really no direct 
connection with it. He is of opinion that similarity 
of the two curves is due to the action on both 
of the same outside cause, Malaria”. In his 
opinion, the effect of Malaria on birth rate curve 
are due to its action. 

(a) In lowering the rate of conception. (5) In 
tending to cause abortion in early pregnancy and 
(c) In causing premature delivery in later 
pregnancy. 
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Assuming now that normally the number of 
women liable to conceive, and the number of 
conceptions would be approximately the same in 
each month of the year, the tendency of malaria 
prevalent from August to October will be: 

(1) To abort the conceptions of June and July; (2) 


> LL ———— 
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for the Foreign Countries 
them with the Indian figures. 


Difference between death rate and birth rate 
when birth rate is 100. 


to prevent the conceptions from August to 1. Norway 47:8 
October and (3) to cause premature delivety in the 9. Holland 46:5 
conception of the previous October, November 3. D kd 
and December. The cumulative effect would be : enmark 45:0 
to cause a preponderance of women  liableto 4, Prussia 49:8 
conception at the end of malarial season, and after 5. Germany 40:8 
some time for recovery, a large number of 6. Sweden 40:1 
pregnancies starting from January to March, a feu Scotland i 
high birth rate from October to December. ‘In . Scotian 400 
the end”, he says,” as births increare therefore 8. England 39:6 
ue E e सु and in a fairly constant ratio." : Servia 37:9 

ensus Report. i : 37: 

But tbis theory is not supported a ee ph 
facts and figures in India. The 17 Bavaria 34-0 
rith rate for Bengal is 33°86 per IM Roumani 31-9 
mile which is much lower than the 14. Aust ei 91:3 
United Provinces of Agra and Oud), 15. Ital 4 29 9 
Bombay Presidency, Central Provinces, 16. Por, iral 1994 
Burma and the Punjab, but the general YU Hün 8 29.0 
death rate is high being 31:57 per mille 18. rere en 
and the Central Provinces having birth 19. Teel nd 910:0 
rate of 51°37 per mille have death rate of aem 161 
39:69 per mille To explain the point 21. foem 


further, let us first examine the figures 


59 


(The Eugenic Review July 1913 P. P. 137.) 
The following table has been compiled by me as for the sake of comparison on the 


basis of figures taken from Sanitary Reports. 


&nd compare 


Death R ini Difference " bet 
j . 4 eat ate Infant Mortalit ween death an 
Name of Provinces. Birth Rate. per Mile. Pe Mile. y birth rate wlan 
birth rate is 100. 
X D.P.ofAgraand Oudh 44:93 33:46 233:47 24 5 
Bombay Presidency . 91:48 29:48 193 80 21:6 
Madras —— Do.— 83:49 94:95. 196:51 21:2 
Bengal 33:86 31:57 221 96: 53 
Behar and Orrisa 49 88 28°32 17122 334 
Assam 32:94 24:66 189-49 21:2 
Central Province 51:37 36'69 203 89 275 
Punjab 46:28 31:96 210-12 30:0 
N. W.F. Province 32:68 25:75 182:65 21:3 
Burma. 35:46 2413 216:86 31:6 
Delbi - 48°73 36:99 269:34 2415 
Comments are needless. There is an Effect of Infant Mortality on the surviving 
rgent need that measures should be children. This question has an indirect — 


1 


adopted. to. control death rate and also bearing upon the subject and is of a 
ES and healthy parentage should be great PI dela Darwin’s theory 
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8 constant environment and a. larger 
_ of them are killed off in tbe 
॥ year of life, then a smaller percent- 
sgre of those remaining will die in the 
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with the effects of weak constitution of 
the parents on infant mortality, but with 
due deference to the opinion of Dr. Karl 
Pearson and Dr. Snow. The facts aad figures 


later years of life, because more of the compel me to dis-agree with the conclusion 
weeakliogs have been killed off”. In arrived at by them that “ when the infantile 
coottrast to this, Dr. Newsholme of the death rate is intenstfied, then the death rate 
Local Government Board London with in child-hood of the survivors is leseened, not 


bir, G.G.U, Yule in his report: on “Infant 
Mlortality " held that the surviving child- 
ren die in large numbers owing to weak 
ewnstitution. With a view to examine these 
statements, I have tried to study Indian 
Sitatistics, and to find out the truth of 
tthese two contradictory statements made by 
tlhe two opposite group of philosophers and 
satatisticians, but ] have to admit my inability 


increassd". There is no doubt that the 
discussion of this question is beset with 
mapy difficulties, such as that the evironment 
of the selected group may not be alike. 
But as far as possible to avoid wrong 
conclusions I have selected famine period 
of 1902, when infantile mortality was very 
high in all those provinces, where famine 
prevailed. The figures for the succeeding 


Mo agree with Darwin or Professor Karl years clearly show that the death rate of 
Pearson on this point. I am a strong children from 1 to5 and 5 to 10 increased 
sadvocate of the hereditary effect on the very considerably. Firat take the Ajmer- 


constitution of children aud have dealt 


5 years and under 


car Under 1 year. 5 years. 10 years. 

५ Male-Females. "Males- Females. Male-Females. 
1992 610 42:96 11:8 
1903 594:25 13:84 7:95 
1904 559-1 81:23 7:59 
1905 246:16 12 85 11:0 
1906 277-317 140 57 10:07 
1907 248 98 249:57 120:87 122:62 9 g0 11 07 
1908 298 13 310-51 166:54 169:8 15:99 16 45 
1909 259-32 270-01 10584 19047 22:09 24:28 
1910 - 280:14 296:47 112-29 116 05 29:65 15:18 
1911 274-45 28994 192:26 192:27 15:01 7:67 


For the first years, the combined average 
death rate for males and females has been 
given. I find from these figures that there 
have been more deaths among the surviving 
children than in normal conditions. The 
mortality rate has considerably increased 
from 42:96 in 1902 to 19226 for children 
between 1 and 6 years in 1911 and 
2265 and 15:61 for children between 5 and 


Mortality Rates per Mille. 
{i — 5 


10 years for years 1910 and 1911. Coming 
to the Central Provinces and Berar which 
was also effected by famine in the same 
year 1902, 1 meet with a very high 
death rate among the surviving children. 


Here too there is very strong evidence 
of the increese of mortality in the surviving 
children: 


O T 5 = 10 

M F M F M E 
1902 4929-9] 43112 32°84 29-28 9:25 852 
1903 | 60573 525°93 538 41:05 12:7 12:37 
194 — ^ 56484 4443 51:84 . 46:05 1178 11:21 
1911 ' 202:17 22868 ` "640 54:56 13:81 
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Here too there is very strong evidence 
of the increase of mortality among the 
surviving children. 

To add weight to these figures | take 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
which were also hard hit by two succeed- 
ing famines in 1902 and 1908 respectively 
There was an abnormally heavy mortality 
in these years of children uncer 1 year 
but these unprecedented famines left their 
indelible marks on the health of the surviving 
children, because l find an unusual increase 
in 1908 infant mortality of children from 
1-5 and 5-10 respectively. The only thing, 
which can be said in support of Drawin’s 
theory is that the conditions were unusually 
bad and insufficient food, employment of 


Mortality Rate in the United 
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women in famine works, exporsure of 
children to severe cold of winter and 
scorching sun of the summer months were 
more responsible for the weak constitution 
of children. Moreover children born 
under very unfavourable circumstances were 
more likely to succumb to death and the 
children who fortunately or unfortunately 
survived those stirring and bad times, had 
greater chances of death thau those born 
in times of plenty and under suitable 
environment. The factor, which affected 
the death rate was not constant. I hope 
that Dr. Karll Pearson will put these 
figures in the crucible of mathematical 
examination and sift out the truth of these 
figures. 


Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


0 1 ] to 5 years 5 to 10 years, 
M ody M F M F 
1902 31497 34853 59:61 59 49 1248 12 39 
1303 425:59 39428 89°71 8849 18:52 17:37 
1908 419:33 418 79 116:96 117 78 25:98 . 9434 
1911 25422 23731 7133 ^ 70:79 22 30 24:04 


This subject has been discussed by Dr. 
Saleeby in his book ‘‘ Progress of Eugenics ” 
and also in the report of the Local 
Government Board prepared by Dr. 
Newsholme, the Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board. He (Dr. Newsholms) 
has shown that all over the country, the 
infant death rate and the death rate at 
subsequent ages go together. [f at a given 
place infants die at a high rate, so do 
children and young people at all ages up 
to adolescence. It is very difficult to 
ascertain the death rate at still later ages, 
owing to migrations, But the evidence is 
final that at all ages short of maturity, 
human life, as a whole, is unduly destroyed 
wherever infancy is indnly destroyed, and 
is best maintained where infancy is best 
maintained. lt follows, evidently that if we 
want grown up people at all, and still 
more if we want them as healthy as 
possible, we must begin by removing tho 
cause of infant mortality, (Progress of 
Eugenics P. P. 76) 

Dr. Sigmund Engel says: “If it were 
true that infant mortality exercised a 
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selective function, we should find a high 
infantile death rate associated with slow 
death rate in the case of children past 
infancy, and converssly. But everywhere 
we find that the infantile death rate and 
the death rate amongst children at ages 
one to five vary directly, and not inversely. 
Ifa high infantile death rate exercised a 
selective influence, we should find that 
among the lower classes the death rate 
among children more than one year old 
would be less thaa the death rate of upper 
class children of corresponding ages, but 
this is nowhere the case. (The Elements 
of Obild Protection). 


All these facts and figures lead us to the 
concluaion that the high infantile mortality 
is followed by the high death rate amongst 
children from 1 to 15 years, hence every 
possible measure should be takea to prevent 
the infantile mortality. 


Serious Question. Now this heavy toll of 
infant life is a national question of very 
grave importance and fraught with serious 


, 
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coonsequences. On it depends the life and 
.Witality of a uation and on it hinges our 
future progress and national regeneration. 
‘There is a law of retributive justice in this 
! wrorld and we must reap the harvest which 
wre have sown. We cannot expect figs out of 
tthistles and flowers out of thorns. By neglect- 
img the vast importance of infant life, our 
niational deterioration in health strength and 
number is going on slowly but surely. 
National efficiency requires that we should 
take immediate care of tho present as well as 
oof the future generations. [t is futile at this 
1176 of the day to convince the educated 
ppeople of the advantages of protecting 
unfant life. It seems monstrous also not to 
remind the noble men and women profess- 
ling to be born in a civilized age and engaged 
lin the work of social, political and religious 
reform that they are :not keen about this 
vuplifting work fur the regeneration of India 
8810 about taking off the heavy load of sin and 
crime against God and Humanity, which 
18 forcibly dragging the whole populace of 
tthis great country. ‘The neglect of this 
important question has already clogged the 
wheels of progress in this generation. 
IEvery day in all homes we witness Race 
{Suicide or Race Murder being committed 
10 spite of the boasted profession of civiliza- 
ttion and reform. Every day the fountain 
thead of our national existence is being dried 
ii every day the foundations of national 
life are being sapped but we are watching 
tthe — process of national degeneration 
Iwith studied indifference, stoic-patience and 
‘calmness. ‘There is no doubt that the 
!Government is doing something in this 
(direction but much more remains to be 
fione. lt should be remembered that the 
Government cannot rush headlong in any 
ischeme of social reform and interfere in 
"Individual liberty in a country, where even 
‘an ordinary step taken is misunderstood 
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and mis-judged. The Government cannot 
stand the volcanoof public opposition and 
mis-understanding, concealed sometimes 
under the veil of religion and orthodoxy. 
Strong public opinion is to be created 
before the Government can leap in the 
area of social reform with vigour and 
zeal. The people are to be taught, educated 
and explained their duties and responsibilit- 
ies towards humanity and nation. The 
reform must come from within, not from 
without. It should not appear as a produc- 
tion of the hot house of passion. ‘The sphinx 
of civilization sits waiting for our answer 
to her riddle, the only reply which we can 
make to her is the fulfillment of our duty 
to ourselves, to ourchildren and nation at 
large. We see  perrenial slaughter of 
babies in India and the degeneration and 
deterioration of many. We count tie 
nation’s wealthin terms of our industries, 
mills, regiments, dreadnoughts and aeroplan- 
es, but the time is coming—it has already 
come—that we will count in terms of 
healthy babies and sound and strong 
motherhood. I will colse this article by 
quoting a few lines from Ruskin :.......... 
* Nevertheless, it is open, I repeat, to 
serious question, which | leave to the readers 
pondering, whether, among national manu- , 
factures that of souls of a good quality may 
not at last turn out a quite leadingly 
lucrative one. Nay, in some far away and 
yet undreamt of hour, [ can imagine that 
England may cast all thoughts of posses- 
siva wealth to the barbaric nations among 
whom they first arose; and that, w bile 
the sands of the Indus and adamant of 
Golcanda may yet stiffen the housings of the 
charger, and flash from the turban of the 
slave, she, a3 a Christian mother, may at 
least attain to the virtues of a heathen one, 
and be able to lead forth her sons saying ..... 
“There are my jewels. 
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April 1919 that I sent the first instalment of my article on this most - 


‘important subject and intended to continue the aeries, but the Divinity that shapes the course of - 
human events wanted me somewhere else and I had to obey the call. On my return from the - 
forced seclusion, Iam sendig this instalment. G. D. 
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RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


(Bx Pror. PRITAM Lat Gurra M.sc., LLB.) 


At the present time nothing has so 
occupied the mind of man as the idea of 
‘right? From every side we hear the talk 
of rights, the demand of rights, and the 
sacrifice for the sake of right. Perhaps 
it is owing to this excessive regard for 
right that we see so much unrest in the 
world at the present day. Ifa state asserts 
its right to collect revenues from the 
subjects, the subjects also agitate to have 
their noise heard as much as possible. 
Similarly there is a regular tug of war 
between capital and labour ; Brahmans and 
non-Brahmans ; males and females; white 
and the coloured races; and in short 
between one group of men and another 
for the sake of rights, and it will be n» 
exaggeration to say that the whole at- 
mosphere of to-day is saturated with 
‘ right.” 

It is not the purport of these lines to 
assert that we ought not to fight for the 
sake of our rights. On the other hand we 
wish that every one of us must try his 
utmost to get rights, and we consider it to 

be a sign of weakness and cowardice not 
to agitate for the sake of legitimate 
rights. What we intend to point out here 
is that to every right there corresponds a 
duty. Our Shastras have laid great 
emphasis on Dharma or duty, and not on 
rights in the sense in which the word 
is used commonly at the present day. In 
fact Lord Krishna in his Bhagwatgsia 
teaches us ‘you are to attend to your 


कर्मन्येच अधिकारो5स्ति माफलेषु कदाचन | 


unmindful of results. One, who 
does not discharge one’s duties, is not 
entitled to enjoy rights. If 
person is somehow in the enjoyment of 
rights, he is destined soon to lose them. 
Qn the other hand a dutiful person must 


duties 


"ns 


A. 
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get his rights, if not already in possession 


of them. The greater the rights, th 
higher is the responsibility. The right 
aud duties are so closely connected to: 


gether that one can not exist without the 
other. | 


In England, France, Germany, as wel 
asin India, we find that the agitators for 
rights often neglect their duties. Limit 
ing ourselves to the social condition o 
India, we see that some of political leadere 
assume quite a different personality on: 
social question from what they have ot 
a political one. The very arguments which 
they assert against the  Anglo-Indians o 
a political question, can well be applied 
against them on a social question. We 
often assert, and rightly so, that element- 
ary education is the birth-right of every 
human being, and consequently we com: 
plain of great illiteracy among th 
masses. But while advocating the caus 
of general education, we still retain ou 
narrow-minded and orthodox views saying 


that e शुद्रो नाधीयताम्‌, t.e., women 


and low-castes are not to be educated. We 
have no faith in this philosophy and : 
are women and low castes not humai 
beings? If yes, they have the birthright d 
education and justice demands that they 
should be educated. 


Even in the twentieth century we 19 
the existence in India of such persons & 
vehemently opposed the Free and Cor 
pulsary Primary Education Bill of tb 
late Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale, and tb 
pity is that such persons are regarded +t 
the leaders and the representatives i 
Hindu. Society. Can the problem ` of 
country be solved by such ‘leaders? | 
blame the English for colour.prejudi 


ea 00000007 
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THE UTILITY OF SOCIAL OSTRACISM. 


— bit can we claim innocence in this matter? 
E Tlie so-called untouchables are treated 
~ morse than animals, and are slaves of 
perhaps lower order than in medievial 
aiges. {3 our treatment towards the 
dlepressed classes not guided by caste- 
porejudices? Like the Anglo-Indians ia 
tthe political world, we often say that the 


 kow castes are not fit for education and 
ssocial uplift. But have we given them 
any opportanity to rise? It has’ been 


experienced that when opportunity is given 
tto these untouchables, they can soon rise 
sand show such intelligence and other virtues 
ms are found in members of high castes. 
"The Honorable Sir Shankaran Nair is the 
igrandest living example. The question is 
inot of efficiency but of opportunity. 
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Let us then be just and thoughtful and 
attach due importance to rights and duties. 
Let us kill that brutal selfishness which is at 
the root of all this unrest and which 
teaehes competition and progress at the 
cost of others with the result that we 
distrust each other and create an atmos- - 
phere not healthy to live in. Let us fully 
understand that every member of 
society is equilly important and that the 
whole body can not grow if one limb is 
neglected and allowed to rot. Let us 
trust each other, love each other as the 
children of the same Father and progress 
together The sooner it is realised, the 
nearer is the salvation of the country—nay 
of the world. 


THE UTILITY OF SOCIAL OSTRACISM. 


(By K. KRISHNAMAOHARYA BAL,T., MRA S.) 


In the infaney of social evolution, the 

. group instinct of man is responsible for 
certain rigid laws of his society. To ensure 

the permanence of society, several 

methods are invented so as to keep in check 

the full play of individual liberty of the 
members "The  individuality of society 

is always the prime factor, to which all 

other factors are subordinated. 

there i$ 8 conflict between the individuality 
ofa member and that of the society, 


the former is obliged to sink itself in 
_ the latter ; but if, for any reason, the 
individu member revolts against this 


course of action, he is let alone with no 
j chanca of his coming back into the 
society. He is treated as a stranger 
- outside the pale of the society, ‘and 
, society ean offer him no protection. Any 
Fr operation with him is penalised, and 


k 


When ` 


‘repent for his folly. 


‘gladly 


openly discouraged, and he is made to feel 
as though he were stranied on a stray 
island. The effect of this punishment is 
horrible in the extreme. His own friends 
and relatives look down upon him with 
contempt and do not cast so much as a 
look of pity on him. Having come out of 
his own society, he fiads himself looked 
upou with au eye of suspicion by every 
other society. Cast away in this wise, 
with nothing but his own resources to fall 
back upon, he naturally finds his life 
miserable, and does, at no distant date, 
If only there can be 
hope of re-admittance into his society, he — 
submits himself to any severe 
expiation imposed upon him, a8 a penanca 
for his social sin. ~ 

This weapon of ex-communication, of 
social ostracism, as it is also called, ig 
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always hanging over the heads of in- 
dividual members, like a sword of 
Democles. The terrible picture of an 


ostracised life, hanging before the vision 
of the revolting member, does many a 
time, pacify his passions and bring him 
to submission. At a stage. when the 
individual members cannot do the thinking 


for society, social ostracism is a 
necessary factor for the upkeep of 
society. 


At a later stage, when the members of 
a society are conscious of their own 
individuality, as apart from that of the 
ociety, the fear of punishment (in the 
orm of social ostracism) is naturally to 
e replaced by the hope of a reward for 

ndering a notable service to the society- 
lut if this hope is to be abused, the 


ociety has no other alternative than to 
revert to the punishment by social 
ostracism, whatever the moral values 
hereof. 


When the members of the society are so 
far advanced as to be individually capable 
of 8 realisation of the ethical aspect of 
the social structure, neither. the, fear. of 
punishment nor the hope of a reward can 
any longer maintain its utility. . The.mem- 
bers will, then, of their own accord 
sacrifice their personal conveniences for 
the common good of the society. But 
then it is a long way from an abstract 
appreciation of the good, to its concrete 
realisation in action. A member may be 
capable of an appreciation of the probable 
good to the society from a suggested 
course of action, while be may not, at the 
same time, have the reqnisite courage to 
_make the sacrifices demanded of him, in 
4 bringing the suggested course of action 
< within the limits of the practicable. He 
- is thus true, in thought, to the dictates of 
] hig moral conscience, but when the time 
for action comes, he does not hesitate to 
belie the very conscience. Members. of 
ह his ups e are really a source of weakness, 
and b of danger to. society. 
u are capable of an recia- 
ap h t hope of H reward tor RA 
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to society, the one thing that can set 
them to action is the fear of punishment 
by ostracism. Social ostracism at this 
stage may not be ethically justifiable, 
taken by itself; but by the side of the 
moral weakness of the individual, it has its 
own value, and the end does, in this case, 
justify the means. 


Social ostracism, with no hope of a re 
versal, even after a severe expiation, may 
have its utility, at an early stage of 
society. But at a stage, when the individual 
members are capable of an ‘independent 
thinking, and are thereby capable of an 
appreciation of their own individuality, 
it is a source of weakness tothe society. 
If the ostracised member has the. requisite 
moral courage to suffer for the sake of his 
conscience, when it is in conflict with the 
collective conscience of his society, he 
will naturally elicit appreciation even from 
some of his own oppressors. This exhibi- 
tion of the softer creation towards an 
ostracised member (may be by a few only) 
is but the thin end of the wedge des- 
tined to cleave the society into two. The 
ostracised, if. their number be on the 
increase, will naturally find themselves 
more closely. drawn to one another, than 
even when they were within the folds 
of the original society. They organise 
themselves into a new society, with objects 
not generally in aline with those of the 
parent society. As time advances, there will 
thus be two rival societies, where, if pru- 
dence prevailed, there must have been only 
one. Absolute social ostracism is thus a 
danger tothe society, when the individual 
members are capable of an intelligent 
realisation of their owa individuality, as 
apart from that of the society 


Social ostracism is therefore not 8 
justifiable weapon for all times, and in 
all stages of the society. Ita severity ia 
to be gradually diluted, as the society 
progresses towards the ideal, and in the 
end when it outgrows its utility, it ceases 
to be a weapon of punishment for ह 
sin. 


1 


-apologise. 


THE ARYA SAMAJ AND THE BUÜREAUCRACY, 


(By Mr. KALINATH Roy.) 


In an article contributed to the Rishi 
number of the Prakash last year I dwelt 
upon the outstanding influence of the Arya 
Samaj on public life and national activities 
in this Province, and said that the influence 
was a revelation to me when | first came 
to this Province in 1913. What has since 
.been as great a revelation to me, if nóta 
‘greater, is the attitude of the official mind 
in the Province towards the Samaj aud all 
isleading workers. | had read and heard 
a great deal about this attitude for years, 
but what l came to know, now for the 
first time on the unimpeachable evidence 
of my senses and my understanding was 
some thingtruly startling. It had occurred 
‘to me again and again as a somewhat 
extraordinary phenomenon that so many 
of the: persons whom 1| had the honour 
to meet in the Lahore Central Jail in the 
never-to-be-forgotten months of- April to 
August, 1919, were members of the Arya 
Samaj. At had occurred to meas equálly 
extraordinary that at a time when -the 
Samaj was thus in trouble in the peraons 
of 80 many of its leading adherents; the 
chivalrous -Anglo-Indian journal of Lahore 
should have come out with an attack on 
the Arya Samaj movement and its illust- 
ious ‘founder, which had given dire 
offence to the whole community and for 
which ‘the journal had in a way had to 
| What I did not know at the 
time was that neither of these was a pure 
accident. In the course of the enquries 
which I felt it.my duty, soon after my 
release, to make into the whole affair, [ 
‘stumbled upon evidence of a conclusive 


character that a considerable number of 


‘officials in ‘the Province regarded the 
-Bgitation preceding tte events of April 10 


. and subsequent . days as intimately connected 


with the Arya Samaj movement. 


‘honour was not 


‘like the heroes they were, the heroes = 


The line of reasoning was, as usual in 
all such cases, partly deductive and partly 
inductive. The ideas and principles of the 
Samaj being what they were, it wss only 
legitimate, it was said, to expect it to 
throw itself heart and soul into every 
subversive movement. Again the fact that 
the movement had found most support in 
places where the Arya Samaj was a 
particularly strong and living organisa- 
tion, was considered enough to justify the 
conclusion that the Samaj must have had 
some mysterious connection with the 
movement. Of course the movement was 
not subversive; and whether subversive 
or otherwise it owed its origin not at all 
to the Arya Samaj or any of its members, 
but partly to the deeply offensive nature 
of the Rowlatt Act and the circumstances 
under which it was passed, and partly to 
the sensitive patriotism of Mr. Gandhi, 
to whom an attack upon India's national 
“a disagreeable’ dream 
of the imagination,” but a vivid flame 
burning into his thoughts and destroying 
peace." Nor was there the smallest warrant 
for the assertion that there was anything 
in the principles or the creed of the Arya 
Samaj that was favourable to subversive 
movements. Like other great religious and 
socio-religious movements, the Arya Samaj 
had nothing directly to do with politics, 
and the lie that the Arya Samaj was’a 
movement inimical to the British connec- 
tion had beea exposed again But auper- 


. stitions, especially when they have theair- 


roots in the consciousness of one’s own 
inherent weakness, always die hard, and. 
in the present case the advocates of tham 
theory had the advantage of workiog inm 


‘the dark and having nothing to fear froum 


the possibility of public exposure. Sc 


* 
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whom the Punjab saw so much during the 
days of Martial Law, they took a particular 
delight in stabbing tbe Samaj in the dark. 
As regards the second line of reasoning, 
evidently it never occurred to the champions 
of the theory that the two things which 
they were so anxious to represent as 
standing in the relation of cause and effect 
might perchance be the effects of a com- 
mon cause, that the same circumstances that 
made the Arya Samaj a power at the 
places in question might also have been 
responsible for the favourable reception 
given to the new movement. After all, there 
was this in common betweeen the Arya 
Samaj and the anti-Rowlatt Bill agitation, 
that they were both protest movements, 
both the outcome of a manly and inde- 
pendent outlook upon life and its pro- 
blems, both of an insatiable passion for 
freedom, self-expression and selí-fulfilment. 
Is itany wonder that the same soil that 
favoured tbe growth or the propagation 
of one should also have favoured the 
growth and the propagation of the other? 
But I am not in a discursive or disputa- 
tions mood to-day. My objectis far more 
to chronicle the fact and pass on, than to 
show that the official attitude to which I 
have referred had not the smallest justi- 
fication. And here I may remark in 
passing that the official attitude in this 
matter is only part of a more general and 
more comprehensive attitude, which nothing 
but the restoration of things to the normal 
order in India will ever eradicate. As 
long as officials will remain an exclusive 
class and will remain in the position of 
having to defend their power and authority 
by force ss distinguished from the sanction 
derived from conscious and willing popular 
support, so long will the present distrust 
on the part of offieialdom of everything 
in Indian life that is not crioging, 
obsequious or servile remain the prevailing 
rule, and the 
time a Canning, a Ripon or a Hardinge 
shows in the people remain the merest 
exception. Jt is for this reas on that I 
think it both unmanly and an absolute 
waste of our time and energies to per- 
potually lament or complain of the 
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trust which from time to - 
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official attitude. Our attitude towards the 
official class should be ever and in all 
circumstances the attitude of the self- 
conscious organism towards that part of 
its envioronment which can never be 
truly favourable to its growth unless it 
is completely transformed, but wbioh 
nevertheless it cannot ignore any more 
than it can ignore the physical law. 
We should be perpetually on our guard 
against anything evil or harmful coming 
from that side. We should . perpetually 
seek to supplement, correct, cr thwart 
its activities according as the circumstances 
call for one or other of these operations. 
We should strive by every means in our 
power to use even its undoubtedly evil 
influences for our own good, for the - 
purposes of our own self-fulfilment. But 
we should never expect too much eyen 
from the better class of officials and 
should never betray any excessive anxiety 
to have them with us, or to earn their 
good opinions. Every movement in modern 
India that bas had anything dynamic 
in its character or its composition has had 
to stand in this relation, in a relation of 
absolute independence to the official class, 
as one that expected no friendship but 
only awar to the knife fromit. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement, what- 
ever one may think of particular items 
in it, after all, only represents the 
culminating point in a process that has 
been at work ever since the dawn of 
national self-consciousness in India. 


Looking at the thing from this- point 
of view, and this has always seemed to 
me the only correct point of view, the 
attitude of deep distrust towards the Arya 
Samj betrayed by so many officials, and 
of which the article. in the Civil and 
Military Gazette was only the compendi- 
ous outward expression was the. greatest 
compliment which it was in the power -of 
these men to pay to: the Arya Samaj 
and its inspired founder. ‘To: me the Arya 
Samaj would have been a wholly meaning: 
less anachronism, so far as the actualities 
of life go, if at a time when. the heart. of 
the country was so deeply stirred as it 
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THE BRIHASPATI SUTRAS. 


— wn in the fateful days of March and 


ihe striking passage in which Mazzini has 


. battles of 


April last year, the members of the Arya 
= Samaj had remained passive and unmoved. 
Who among us has not read again and 
again and with never-ceasing-admiration 


condemned the merely artist-like attitude 
cof Geothe in the Europe-shaking movement 
cof his time? ‘ Questions of life and death 
ffor the millions ", says the great prophet 
(of nationalism, * were agitated around him, 
(Germany re.echoed to the war songs of 
JKorner; Fichte, at the close of one of his 
lectures, seized his musket and joined the 
‘volunteers who were hastening (alas what 
lhave not the kings made of that magni- 
cent outburst of nationality) to fight the 
their fatherland. ‘The ancient 


-ioil of Germany thrilled beneath their tread; 


— 


as well 


be an artist looked on unmoved ; his heart 
knew no responsive throb to the motion 
that shook his country ; his genius, uttertly 
passive, drew apart from the current that 
swept away entire races ". Who that loves 
the Arya Samaj or respects the great work 
ithas done in the past, or reverences the 


great principles for which it stands, could 
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of the Arya Samaj and its members what 
Mazzini. has in these lines of burning 
eloquence said of the poet-philosopher of 
Germany ? The immortal shade of Rishi 
Dayanand would have become restfess in 
his abode of peace, and would have ceased 
to recognise the members of the Samaj as 
his disciples, if they had not taken their 
proper and their honoured place: in every 
national movement that makes for greater 
liberty, greater freelom and greater purity 
in the collective life as in the individual. 
| thank ray God that the occasion for this 
restlessness to the spirit of the departed 
leader has not occurred yet. God willing it 
never will. The Aryas will in the future, 
as in the. past, have their place in the 
vanguard of the army of progress and of free- 
dom. And this they will have without the Arya 
Samaj becoming political or anything else 
than a socio-religious body any more than 
Protestentism, for instance, is political or any- 
thing else than .a socio-religious creed. 
Religion would not be religtin if it did not 
illumine or influence every aspect of secular 
life. Religion would not be religion, if it could 
be identified with any one side of secular life 


wish that the historian, sitting by his in paticular, be it political or social, education. 
fireside in the next country, should say al or economic, to the exclusion of any other- 
TIS 


THE BRIHASPATI SUTRAS. 


(By Pr. Jaya Deva SHARMA VIDYALANKARA:) 


In a recent number of the Vedic 
Magazine the article on Bribaspati Sutras 
with the Sauskrit text is a very interesting 
one no doubt. 1 have to put forward some 
necessary reflections about ‘the + Sutras 
and their author Brihaspati as well. 


Brihaspati was a renowned teacher 


as the author of Barhaspatya 


Shastra.  Brihaspati is called ge 


the Teacher of Gods. Patanjali thus refers to 
him in his Mahabhashya 


बुहस्पतिइचप्रवक्ता इस्द्रश्चाब्येता | 
दशवबे सहस्ममध्ययन काळोनचात्र जंगाय I 


* Brihaspati was speaker and Indra" a 
hearer aud after ten thousand years even 
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they did not come to the end of the 
subject they were dealing with." 

That such a profound teacher compiled only 
these sutras only and wrote merely on 
politics does not seem to be right. To 
me it seems that these sutras are not the 
real work of Brihaspati on polity but 
these .are only the aphorisms on 


ARPA नीत or general conduct. 


Chanakya kautilya, the great political writer 
and at the same time the renowned politician 
of -his time, compiled a big book of 
six thousand verses called Kautilya Arth» 
Shastra and in addition to that he composed 
571 sutras called Chanakaya Sutras which 


deal only with सामान्य नीति i. e, general 


conduct. In the same manner it seems 
clear that Brihaspati also had composed 
the sutras in addition to his big work on 
state polity not yet found out by scholars. 


The ancient books, the Mahabharata, the 
Panchtantra, the Arth Shastra and other Tika- 
grantbas on Dharm shastras refer many times 
to Brihaspati in different ways concerning 
state affairs. It seems that there had been a 

"big book namely Brihaspati sbastra. In the 
‘Puranas many myths are told where Bribaspati 
is proaacta (speaker). There he teaches his 
doctrine and policy as well. The Mahabharat 
says (Shanti Chap. 51) that Brihaspati epit 
omised the political science in a book com- 
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prising at least three thousand chapters and 
that, work was called “ Barhaspatya Arthas. 
hastra." IER 
As regards the present work of Brihaspati, 
I have to say a few wo-ds only. i 
No doubt this work isa good collection 
of thesayings of Brihaspati, but, there ate 
some traces in it which prove it to be of the 
medieval period. lt is compiled after the 
Kalidas’s Megh Duta. In Megh Duat the poet 


refers to kankhal seat. situated on the | 


bauk ofthe Ganges. He does not refer to 
Haridwar because at that time Haridwar 
was not the sacred place considered to be 
mentionable, but in Brihaspati sutras 8'122 
we read Ganga Dwar as a renowned sacréd 
place of Shaivas, the followers of Shiva or 
Har. lt iseasy to consider that here Ganga 
Dwar can be no other place than Hara-Dwar, 

I think If we wish to have the old 


वरहुस्पतिशाक् in any form, we ‘should 


collect the scattered verses attributed to 
Brihaspati from all the ancient works 
Mahabharat and Puranas etc., and no doubt 
we shall have a good volume of no less than 
3 or 4 hundred pages at least. 

I wish to undertake this work and hope 
will succeed in finishing it in a few months 
only, j 


I shall be very much obliged if the editor 
Well publish this new collection of Brihaspati’s 
teachings in the Vedic Magazine, 


GOTAMA AKSAPADA [HE AUTHOR OF NYAYASUTRA. 


. (BY Prorgssor V. V. SovANI M.A.) 


Gotama, alias Aksapada is the reputed 
author of .Nyayashastra, one of the famous 


present paper an attempt is made | 
interpret the words ‘ Aksapada ' and ‘Nyays' | 


systems. of Indian Philosopby. In the as well as the word * Gotarüa' , | 
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न, 


GOTAMA AKSAPADA, THE AUTHOR OF NYAYASUTRA. 


lFrom ^ shriharsa's Naieadbiyacharita 


-ginit 75. 
- gn यः शिलात्वाय Mews ede 


गोतमे. aiaa यथा वित्थ तयेच सः ॥ 

it; appears that ‘Gotsma’ is the correct 
form and ‘Gautama’ is tbe wrong spelling 
ofthe name of the author of Nyayasutra 
Jin the verse just cited, Shrihrrsa refers to 
Niyayasutra I 1°2. 


हु खजञन्मप्रषृत्तिदोर्षा मश्याशानाना मुत्तरोक्षरापाये 


तदुमनन्तरापायादषघगः | which shows that 


CGotama's conception of ‘ mukti’ 
or ‘Final Beatitude, was that state, 
which is devoid of happiness or grief 
ii. e, petrification, Hence shriharsa makes 
“ Kaliyuga’ observe that the author of 
MNyayasutra was appositely called * Gotama’ 
ior the greatest bull, vis , supreme blockade. 


As regards the name ‘ Akeapada’, there 
is a traditions] stcry that the author of 
Brahma sutra, being displeased with the 
‘suthor of Nyayasutra for bis having establish- 
ed the distinction between the Individual 
aud the Universal Soul by means of logical 
‘arguments, decided not to look at the face 
tof the Nyayasutrakara who, therefore, stretch- 
‘ed bis foot and lo! the eye was seen on 
‘the stretched foot,” whence the author of 
.Nyayashastra was called Aksapada (vide 


‘Pt. Vindhyeshvariprasada Dvivedin’s 
Nyayavartlikabhumika, p. 24, chowkhamaba 
Ed., Vachaspatya's Brihadabhidana under 


‘Aksapada, Nyayakosha of Pt. Bhimacharya 
Jhalkara, may also be consulted in the 
article on the word * Aksapada’). 


As regards the word ‘ Nyaya’, Madhava- 
charya says in his Aksapadadarehana as 
follows.: — 


“ag प्रमाणादिषदाधेषोड्शके प्रतिपाद्यमाने कथ- 
fat स्यायशाक्रभिति ब्यपद्श्यते । सस्यम्‌ | 
तपाप्यसाधारणंयेन. व्यपदेशाभवन्तीति न्यायेन 
न्यायस्य पराद्यांनुमानापरपर्यांयस्य सकळविद्या- 
चुशाइकतया सबंकमोनुष्ठानसाघनतया प्रधानत्वेन, 


तथा व्यपदेशोयुंञ्यते | तथाऽभाणि ewe. 
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(atada in bis न्यायसार Ch. II, P. 11, V, P. 
Vaidya's Ed )'सोये परमोन्यायो थिप्रतिपन्नपुरुष 
प्रतिपादकत्वात्‌ | तथा (Sic. for sar) ga- 
तिहेतुत्वाश्वेति ।' पक्तिलस्वामिना al in न्यायः 
भाष्य on न्यायसूत्र 1. 11) 'सयान्धीज्षिकीः विद्या 
प्रमाणादिभिः qaid: प्रविभज्यमाना प्रदीपः aa 

विद्यानामुपायः सर्वकमेणाम्‌ | l 
आश्रयः सषेघमोणां ANRA (कोटिलीया्े- 
zii 58 T, Ch. II, P. 6) प्रकीर्तिता ॥ इति' 


Sarvadarshanasangraha, p. p. 93-93 
Anandasbrama Ed. Hence according to 
Madhavacharya the word * Nyaya ' means 
‘the five-membered syllogism” of Gotama’s 
logic, which, being of supreme importance, 
gives its own name to the whole system of: 
Gotama. Madhavacbarya is evidently 
referring tothe view of Vachaspatimishra, 
viz :— : | 
“पञ्चरKप््चतुरूपो at Sara: | प्रतिज्ञाद्यययव- 
समूहो वा न्यायः । नीयते प्राप्यते विवज्षिताधे- 
सिद्विरनेनेति।” (न्यायवात्तकतात्पयंटीका, p. 27 


V.S. S), which is again traced to the 
Nyayabhasya thus :— 


“तत्र नाजुपलब्घे न निर्णतेऽ्थं न्यायः sq, 
कि afe संशतितेऽर्थं | कः पुनरयं न्यायः | 


प्रभाणेरथेपरीत्तणं न्यायः Uo. »साधनीयाथेस्य 
याचति शब्द्समूहे सिद्धिः परिसमाप्यते तस्य 
पञ्चावयवाः प्रतिशाद्यः समूहमपेक्ष्यावयवा 


sed | तेषु प्रमाणसमवायः | आगमः प्रतिक्षा । 
हेतुरडुमानम्‌ | उदाइरणं प्रत्यक्तम्‌ । उपमयनसुप- 
मानम्‌ | सर्वेषा मेक थेसमवाये सामर्थ्यंप्रद्‌शेने निग- 
मनमिति | सोऽयं परमो न्याय हाते ।” 


Let us see now how this word * Nyaya' 
is derived and what is its original significa- 
lion. Nyaya is derived from the root 
‘in’ to go preceded by the prefix ‘ni’, by the. 
addition of the primary sufix ‘ghan ’ by the 


Sutra *wwqracardraraegiums |’ P. III. 3. 
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122, the.sufix ‘ghan? meaning here‘ an instru- 
ment. Here the root ‘in’ to go is used.in 
the sense of ‘knowing’ according 
to | . Siddhanta Kaumudi t Vide 


उद्धन्यते उत्कृष्टो शायते इति उद्धः | गत्यथोनां 
^ ~ T 6 
शानाथेत्वाद्‌ इम्तिश्ञांने। कामुरी ०0 P. II, 386) 


8s can: be seen from Mababhasya also 


कि घक्तव्यमेतत्‌ a हि । कथामनुच्यमानं गंस्यते 
(=qreqa) ( on 'पंचमी विभक्ते' P.II 3:2). 
Further the prefix ‘ni’ can mean here 
‘excellent’ as can be seen from Shabarb- 
hasya on Mimansasutra II. 1'12 tbus:— 

"निशब्दः प्रक्षस्य वक्ता | यथा प्रकर्षेण रक्तं 
नितरां रक्तमित्युच्यते! ——— Ty 
This ‘ excellence ° consists in ‘illumination ° 
and when this is the sense the latter 
member of the compound bas its accent 
on the last syllable by P. VI 2:192 
auaa. Hence the word ‘Nyaya’ 
literally means ‘the means of. excellent or 
illuminating knowledge’ and receives the 
acute accent on the last syllable. 


‘The derivation, given above, shows that 
Nyaya means a criterion for the allumsnation 
of doubtful matter. This point is emphasised 
in Nyayavarttika on. Nyayasutra thus :— 

संशयादिभेद्‌।बुबिद्यायिनी आनन्वीत्तिकी । तस्याः 

संशया दिप्रस्थानमन्तरेणात्मविधामात्रमिये स्यात्‌ | 

$ किं स्यात्‌ | अध्यात्मविद्यामात्ररवादुपनिष- 
दिद्याबततज्रय्यामेवान्तभांब इति equ नोपपद्यते | 
The force of the prefix ‘ni’ meaning 
‘excellent in the word ‘Nyaya’ is brought 
out by Bhasavarjna in Nyayasara, Chapter 
IL .as cited above by the descriptive 
epithet ' parama’, which he himself justifies 
by. the phrase  vipratipannapurusaprati 
padakatvat meaning that the excellence 
accrues to ‘“Nyaya” from tho fact that it 
convinces a doubting pe'son. Bhasarvajna’s 
assertion is a terse statement of Nyayavart- 
tikakara’s view . ex pressed in 
explaining Nyayabbasyakara’s sentence 


pon न्याय xa! cited above 
Nyayavaritikakora says as follows :— 
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“सोड्ये परभो न्याय इति। कः पुनः परमाथेः | 
विप्रतिपन्नपुरुषप्रतिपादत्वम्‌ | पकेकशः प्रमाणानि 
प्रबुत्तानि न विप्रतिपन्न पुरुष प्रतिपादयन्ति | 
घाक्यभावायन्नानि पुनर्विप्रतिपन्नम्‌ (scil प्रति- ` 
पाद्यन्ति) | अतोऽयं परम इति | As said by the 


Nynyabhasya cited «bove all the four criteria of 
knowledge, namely ‘ Perception,’ ‘ Inference’ 
‘Analogy’ and ‘ Verbal Testimony’ operate 
in the first four members of tbe syllogism 
and in the last member called ‘ nigamana’ 
or concluston, they are shown to converge 
tuwards the sams end’ hence it is that 
the five membered syllogism is so convincing, 
The system of Gotama Aksapada is designat. 
ed as Nyayashastra, because this Nyaya, 
plays an important part in the system, 
which is meant to remove all doubts and 
misconceptions regarding the propositions 
of the vedantas or Upanisads (Vide 
Nyaybhasya cited above). ‘This point may 
be illustrated by a reference to the first 
twenty seven sutras of the third Adhyaya 
of Nyayasutra, which establish that Atman 
is distinct from the body and the organs 


and is also eternal. Hence ‘ Nyayash- 
astra’ is also called — * Anviksiki’ 
or the science of reflection (Vide 


“कः पुनरयं न्यायः । प्रमाणेरथपरीक्षणं era: | 
प्रत्यत्तागमाश्रितमनुमाने साऽन्वीत्ता । प्रत्यत्तागमा- 
भ्याभीक्तितस्यान्वी क्तणमन्बीक्षा। तया प्रवतत इत्या- 
न्वीक्तिकी न्यायविद्यान्या यशासतम्‌॥”-न्यायभाष्य 
on न्यायसूत्र 1. 1.1) 7 


We have thus seen that ‘ Nyaya ' means 
the supreme criterion, and that * Vyayashastra’ 
is the science of the supreme criterion’: Let 
us see if we can similarly give the words | 
‘Gotama’ avd ‘Aksapada’ their natural | 
senses. 7 


In Amarakosha I11.3:222 (अथात्तमिन्द्रिये) - 
the word ‘aksa’ is said io mean .' a 3 
Hence ' Aksapada ' can be explain- 


organ’. 
ed as consisting of the ‘ upapada’” or 
subordinato word. ‘aksa’.. and - , the. root 


‘ pad? ofto go d of 1 "divadigana * and 3 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


.Atmanepadin, to which the primary suffix 
showing ‘agent’ is added by 


or an 
= FAITA, | (पाणिनिसूत्र III:2:1). | Hence 
ime explain the word ‘ Aksapada 'thus : — 


aar पादयति (प्रतिपादयति) इति AAR: 


'Wehave seen above tbat roots meaning motion 
iare used in the sense of knowledge ( Vide 
गत्यर्धानां शानाथेत्वातू-कोंसदी on P. 1113-86 , 
and कचमनुच्यमान गंस्यते-महाभाष्य on PII. 
3 42) that reveal 


and prefixes only 
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the senses cf the roots themselves ( Vide 
wana ।चिरमप्रकृतत्वादप्रकाशितमदिद्यतदङ्गे । 

विभ्रमं मधुमदः प्रमदानां धातुलीनमपसरग 
इवाथेम्‌॥ माघकाब्य 215). Therefore 
‘ Aksapada’ means ‘convincer of the 
(doubtful) sense-organs’. ‘Gotama would 
similarly mean ‘the supreme organ’ if 


‘ go’ is interpreted to means ‘ organ’ as done 
by Ksiraswamin to explain ‘gochar’ of 


Amarakosha I. 4:8 गोंचरा इन्द्रियार्थश्च | 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


(By A JoURNALIST.) 


Everyone interested in the future of educa- 
tion in India must feel encouraged at the 
way in which His Excellency the Viceroy 
limped on October 2lst the ideals, on the 
attainment of which depends the ultimate 
redemption of the lorg-suffering teacher 
in this country. His Excollency’s speech 
at the Sanawar Training College. showed 
an unerring grip of facts, for unless we 
have an adequate staff of properly trained 


teachers, progress in education, primary, 
agricultural or technical, will remain a 
dream of the idealist. The one thing 


needful is to make the teaching profession 
noble not in the abstract but in fact. 
What are the facts? The facts are not 
very pleasant to contemplate, as they furnish 
& huge indictment of our high-sniffiog 
protestations. It is not clearly perceived 
by those who are at the helm of affairs 
that unless a teacher is handsomely 
remunerated and marked out for special 
distinctions annually bestowed for meritori- 
ous work in other walks of life, society 


will not give him his due meed of respect. 
A ferment is at work among primary 
teachers whose pay and prospects are not 
calculated to inspire confidence in a pro- 
fession which is rapidly degenerating into 
a blind-alley occupation. Primary teachers 
with a gleam of intelligence or ambition in 
them have been leaving the ‘‘ noble” 
profession of teaching for more lucrative em- 
ployments, and it would convince sceptica 
if a statement were compiled showing the 
number of primary teachers who left service 
during the last five years, their pay and 
prospects as teachers and their emoluments 
in the new career they were constrained 
to choose for themselves. Granted attrac- 
tive prospects and an assured place in the 
honours list, the next reform should be to 
ear-mark a lump sum every year to be 
awarded as prizes to teachers who might 
happen to give entire satisfaction to the 
Inspector of Schools. Inspection, which is 
commonly regarded with horror by the 
complacent blunderers and as a necessary 
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evil by the rank and file of teachers, will 
then no longer be the mother of dissimula- 
tion and low cunning but will come to be 
eagerly awaited by teachers, consuming 
with the desire of winning the highest 
priso. The next reform is to convene an 
annual conference of head teachers presided 
over by their official head in order to 
ascertain the most clamant needs of primary 
education, such as adequate staff, books, 
contingency grants and the like. The mere 
knowledge of the active sympathy evinced 
by the responsible officers of the Education 
Department will be a greater incentive to 
work than an imposing array of circulars, 
office orders and memoranda, couched in 
fearfully mouldy phraseology. If the prim- 
ary school-library will not bear a close 
crutiny, the collection of books in high 
fits and colleges seldom reveals judi- 
ciousness of choice, with the result that the 
volumes are rarely disturbed in their repose 
by the ambitious students supposing that 
they are trained inthe use of books. Full 
many a book of reference is “born to 
blush unseeo,” even when the funds of 
the school allow of such a luxury, because 
they are carefully withheld from students 
and are not usually consulted by teachers, 
in these days of cribs in galore. 


“THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE." 

Itis a matter ofsincere pleasuie to all 
lovers of children tbat the problem of 
imparting liberal education without tears 
has been solved by the editors of. “ The 
Book of Knowldge". ltisa mighty enter- 
prise amply justified by 
fewer than six hundred thousand families 
having patronised the twelve volumes as 
soon as they were issued in five languages 
— Bnglish, French, Italian, spanish, and 
Portiguese, with ten thousand educational 
pictures and three hundred-fifty colour plates. 
The language in which the wonders of our 
wonderful planet, tle achievements of great 
cbaracters in history, legend or fiction, the 
marvels of steam aud electricity, and the 
multitudinous things that interest, puzzle 
‘and mystify the growing boy are educated 
pake the acquisition of knowledge an agree- 
‘able recreation, without the shouts of 


teachers and the lamentations of the taught 


the results, no 
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amidst which information is driven home 
to unwilling victims of our educational 
system. Writteu in the stimuleting at. 
mosphere of the Western Continent, “The 
Book of knowledge” is, in its own way, 
unique. It represents the results of ripe 
experience of things in general andof an 
intimate knowledge of the child-mind in 
particular, so that children retura to tle 
volumes. with the same guests with which 
Dt. Johnson returned to Burton's ** Anatomy 
of Melancholy." The volumes take up, 
among other things, such question as, 
“Why do we dream?”, “ Why is the sky 
blue?" *'How does water make rocks?” 
“ Why is yawning catching ?” ‘‘ Can animals 
reason ?", propound a wide variety of 
puzzles, and conundrums, ani unfold 
numerous tricks thst amuse and instruct the 
youngsters. l'he topographical details concer 
ing Paris, New York, Pompeii, Vienna aud 
scores of other cities of the world are 
illuminating beyond compare as are the 
sketches of epoch-making events in history. 
All the well-known poems and stories have 
been brilliantly re-told, while the noted 
lyrics of great poets and composers are 
reproduced in extenso. Altogether, “ The 
Book af knowldege” is one of the rare 
books of reference without their dry-as-dust 
dreariness or indigestible pedantry. It is 
so far as we are acquainted, the only 
encyclopaedia of modern knowledge which 
establishes its title to the epithet “ brilliant," 
We have conceived an almost unqualified 
admiration for “The Book of knowledge” 
and have much pleasure in heartily 
recommending it to all parents and 
educationists who are curious .to realise for 
their children Lord Brougham’s ideal of 
the -liberally educated man as one who 
has learnt “something of everything and 
everything of something.” A word of 
praise is due to “ The standard Litera- 
ture. Company " of Calcutta for their 
publie spirit in arranging to secure large 
consignments of “ The Book of knowledge" 
(with an elegant book case supplied 
gratis) from the Grolier Company of New 
York for the benefit of Indians. ‘Lhe volumes 
deserve to be widely read in schools and 
colleges as they hold the accumulated 
wisdom of twenty centuries iu solution, 


B 
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DAMAYANTI, 


By “BIsuDHATIMA.” 


ACT II. 


(Scene—A balcony of King  Bhima's 
palace, Enter the King, Damayanti and her 
ladies. She has a floral wreath in her 
! hand.) 

King Bhima. 


the feast 

begins. 

throng of royal 

men, 

daughter to 

compete. 

Remain thou there and with thy ladies 

all 

Watch well the game and let thy young 

heart choose 

Forall are men of rank, worthy and 

true. 

And thou art free to choose, then fear 

thee not. 

[Enter Narada, the heavenly Sage. The 

King and Damayanti bow low before 
him. The ladies stand aside.) 


The Princes have arrived, 
Behold the brilliant 


Al come for my fair 


King Bhima. 


Holy Narada? welcome heavenly 
Sage. 
Great honour this to have thy sacred 
feet 
Enter my house on this auspicious 
day. 


(Ceremony of self-choice.) 
Narada, 
I come as messenger from Indra’s 


Court. 
_ We’ heard, oh King, of this great feast 


thou giv'st 


To which the youths-have come from 
D many parts. 
And many a noble Prince is in the 


T 


" 


But might they well have stayed at 
home in peace 
For two good reasons which I shall 
disclose, 
Thy daughter's heart already has been 
giv'n, 
Her choice has long since fallen on her 
knight, 

He is Nishada's King, Nala the brave. 
But fear [ Nala stands the lesser chance, 

(pointing below.) 

Not against these, he'd hold his place 
with them. 


But are come those unto thy royal 
Court 

Whom scarce a King had courage to 
invite. 

Thy daughter's beauty, her exalted 
mind 

Called forth high praises and their 


echoes rang 
Through air and sky until they reached 


at last 

Those heav'nly halls of Indra and his 

न ; Court, 

And roused desire within the gods 

themselves. 

` Therefore the greatest of them made 

descent 

To weigh their prowess against mortal 

i force, 

And in the. Swayamvara take their 

part. 

No doubt, the youths will stand aside 

AC. ~ ‘for them, 

Not one will venture to display An 

. 8४11), 

: Nor dare to take the challenge of the 

goda. 
(Damayanti sighs, then steps forward.) 

Damayanti. 


f ‘Revered Narada, hear me. Is it fair. 
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True, they should have their chance, 
but not alone. 
they whom they 
vanquish not: 


One rival have 


Narada. 


tbou who are 
wooing thee? 
Another earthly maid would be full 


List maiden, knowst 


proud 

To see immortal gods descend for 
her. 

And thou wouldst to a feeble mortal 
cling ? 

The first to come is Agni, he who 
holds 

The flames of all the worlds in his 
control. 

He guides the fire that in the planets 
burns, 


He lights the sun which moons and 
stars reflect. 
The household fire, the deep volcanoe’s 
heat. 

Alike obey him, he is Lord of all. 


Damayanti. 


And were he ruling Lord over thousand 

suns 

There is one fire that shall defy him 

still 

There is one flame that he shall not 

control, 

It burns within the maiden heart, and 

s there 
Another rules, Agni may enter riot, 


Narada. 


Now list the 
other name. 
Next is Varuna, he whom all the seas 
And all the running streams and smiling 
brooks 

In homage worship and in fear obey 
He is the Lord of oceans, ebbs and 
tides, 
He sends the glist'ning dew unto, the 
fields, 


Boast not, oh maid. 


He raises- storms and. with a voice he 
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Damayanti. 


And though he raised the waters ton 
Bkieg 

And though he drowned the planets 
in his waves, 

There is one flood outweighs his power 
still 

There is one stream that ie beyond his 


law 
That is the stream of tears maiden 
sheds 
Drawn from a flood deeper than ocean 
deep, 
That sacred fountain, called a woman's 
heart 

Narada. 
Thou knowest thyself strong, but list 
the third. 
He is none other than that mighty 
one 
At whose uplifted hand mortale turn 
cold 
Whose word turns. into bier the bridal 
couch, 
And empty leaves the weeping mother's 
arms. 
None other is by all men feared like 
he. 


Yet would he thee to his estate exalt. 
Yama, the mighty, woos thee, mortal 


maid. 

Damayanti. 
And were ten Yamas coming from the 
sky 
They would not turn this glowing 
bosom cold 
They would not kill this burning flame, 
for Death 
Can slay but bodies, not immortal 
love 


Narada. 


Immortal love be to immortals giv'n. 
For of thy suitora all the greatest 
one, 

Thou'rt a 
queenly maid. 


I have not named yet 


EE US 


| 


Full fair of face and form, of royal 
birth. 
Yet art thou mortal still and a frail 


reed. 

Thy heart should tremble all in full 
delight. 

Indra comes himself 
to woo, 

Indra, the King of the vast heavens 
all, 

Indra will raise thee to his throne, his 


For bark thee, 


DAMAYANTI. . : 951 
That the fair lady bave her freest 
. choice. 
Instead of suitors four, five shall 
appear. 
But will they come all in celestial 
garb 
And all dressed equal. Let thy heart 
not fail. 

Damayanti. 
And were 1 blinded, I should choose 
aright. 


queen. 
None greater could appear, nor ever 
yet 

Did Indra stoop to woo & mortal maid. 

Damayanti. 

He could not raise me, it were but a 
fall 

Would I my own, my virgin heart 
forgo. 


I am a simple maiden bat my love. 
Is firm to stand the test of heav'n and 
hell. 


Narada. 


with all his 
virtues fair 
Nala has yet one bitter, evil fault, 
A vice that one day may him ruin 
bring ? 
He is a gambler uncontrolled, the dice. 
May lose him yet all that his virtues 


But knowst .thou that 


won. 
Damayanti. 

l must receive my lord such as he 

18, 


And be it mine to guide him gently 


on, 
Foster his virtues to their fullest bloom 


That in their growth his one fault lose 


its root, 
Narada. 


Then be it so, the woman's heart shall 
choose. 

Tbe gods will not want to usurp thy 
will, 


And 1 have come to make arrangements 
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The heart of nature calls unto its own. 
Narada (to King.) 


Then may the suitors come to claim the 
wreath ? 
King Bhima. 


Bid welcome to the guests, and thou, 


my child, 

Choose well, this is the moment of thy 
life. 

(The King raises his hand and from 
both sides enter pages, bells ring and 


conchshells are blown. A curtain rises in 
the centre and a flood of light is thrown 
upon the stage and there stand five men 
all dressed alike as heavenly warriors and 
looking alike in face as much as possible.) 


Damayanti. 


Great Spirit of the Universe prevail 
And guide me as thou guidest star to 
star. 
(She closes her eyes for a moment, then 
looks up and throws the wreath round Nala’s 
neck. He steps out and stands beside 


her.) 
Narada, 


Hail Damayanti, Bhima’s noble maid, 
Thy virgin soul has stood ita own 
great test. 
A woman’s heart when lit by holy 
flame 
Shines brighter than the light of 
Heav'n itself 


Indra. . 
Hail Damayauti our hearts 'all rejoice 
We gladly yield thee unto him thou. 
chose. 
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— The gods know not of vulgar jealousies. 
© But glory in another's happiness. 

We will give Nala as our bridal gift 

Of our own heav’nly pow'rs, which he 

will need 

: In those dark days that do await him 

. still. 

Be steadfast, live a woman's holy part 

And we willever bless thy growing 

years. 
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(He holds out his hand in blessing.) 


Be heaven's blessing on thee and— 
farewell. 
(The curtain in the back of the stage 
drops over the four. Nala and Damayanti 
stand in the centre, Narada and King 
Bhima on either side, the pages grouped 
behind them. The conch shells and bells 
sound again as the curtain drops.) 


BRAHMOHARYA. 


(Bv Dr. KesHas Deva SHASTRI, M. D.) 


I 


Continence for Men. 


From the time of conception the growth 

of a child depends upon: nourishment. 

The food is required to buildup the growth 

and supply the waste. It generates animal 

heat, builds up the tissues, nerves, bones 

and muscles and provides muscular and 

brain force. The child derives its energy 

from the food taken into the stomach. The 

human machine can be well compared with 

an engine in which the stomach and the 

lungs stand for the furnace and the boiler, the 

brain for the valve gear and muscles for 

thecylinder. A proper nourishment builds 

up the system, makes eating and drinking 

a pleasure and renders life active and 

enjoyable, while improper foods such as 

‘stimulants like liquors, tea, coffee etc, 
‘pastry, rich dishes and concentrated foods 
prove alarmingly destructive to the health, 
sap its foundation aud derange the func- 
‘tion of the whole system. Plain nutritious 
"diet, easy of digestion, suited to the needs 
of the body and taken at regular intervals 
supplies all the requirements of human 


)einga i t^ 
ras an enlightened farmer, who is 
2 0 ioroughly 


conversa Gtokuyitkori Uajgrioultiral CoRinengateeg by OtphrtatiqoUSknow the laws 


chemistry, knows the structure of plants, 
understands the nature of the soil and sows his 
seeds in the proper time, reaps more benefit 
than his ignorant neighbour, so an educated 
man develops his system physically, mentally 
and spiritually by understanding the laws 
of nourishment. He selects food best 
suited to his condition, produces sufficient 
energy, stores up the surplus and converts 
the energy into muscular and brain force. 
The human mechanism is a chemical 
laboratory. . All the elements in blood need 
recuperation and the forces of this machine 
are directed to secure those elaments from 
the various foods thus introduced into the 
system. ‘Through constant and regular - 
exercise the food energy passes into - 
muscular energy. All youngmen with - 
brawny muscles, stalwart frame and great 
intelligence get their pbysical energy - 
through well-selected and  well-regulated 
foods. Exercise, sound sleep and well- 
selected life change the super-abundant - 
energy of youth into muscular force and 
lead him to the harmonious development of | 
vital, attractive and energizing personality, 


E" 
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physiology during the period of adolescence 
sind learn carefully how to insure physical 
y alth for a sound and healthy body makes 
"We both active and energetic and produces 
e:lear and lofty ideals. 


During adolescence not only the sexual 
gglands but all the glands of internal secre- 
tiions_ become active hey produce 
secondary sexual characters in both men 
and women. These characteristics disting- 
wish and mark the development of their 
trespective bodies. The growth of an 
individual now depends upon the activity of 
tthese secretions. In man the testis begin 
Wo secrete semen. It is preserved in semi- 
mel yesicule and a greater portion of it 
which is volatile, odoriferous and vital is 
anbsorbed constantly by the system producing 
ggreat changes in the vitality and the virility 
oof theyoungman. ‘This precious and vital 
ssubatance should never be lost by hand, 
eemissions pollutions and intercourse. [Its 
Moss mars the career of millions of growing 
youvgmen and injures the finest of the 
brain cells. Very often certain physical 
dliseripancies such as abnormal length of 
tthe prepuce or foreskin produce constant 
jirritation and’ notwithstanding care being 
taken lead to erections and emissions. It 
jis absolutely necessary tbat circumcision 
sshould be resorted to in these conditions. 

Every youngman-should clearly set the 
ideal of a life of continence at least uptil 
tthe age of 25 years. If be possesses gocd 
matural endowments, performs proper 

_epxercise, attends to bis physical and mental 
development and preserves his vital forces, 
the will develop a sound and healthy 
ceonstitution, a clear and receptive brain 
sand a well-balanced character. Education 
aand proper environments are very essential 
ffor high . aspiratious. A good book, an 
iideal life or a healthy influence may set him 
aon the right track. Frequently the course 
cof life is turned to knowledge, virtue and 
thappiness under the guidance of right 
influences which instantly awaken his better 
elements. He begins to associate with men 
af high aims and aspirations, becomes 
‘studious and industrious, sets forth before 
bhim certain high aspirations and selects his 


‘Bic of righteousness. His lamp has been 
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assumes an amiable nature and an 
intellectual face. With well-directed talents, 

mature powers and faculties, he aspires to 

apright and honorable manhood and 

invariably becomes the leader of men. You 

would always observe in such persons 

trained habits, body and brain acting harm- 

oniously, features fresh and comely and their 

integrity and intelligence not only stamped 

on but beaming from their faces. 

Perfect health brings a train of blessings 
along with it. The growing youngman 
begins to quiver under the awakening 
influences of his manhood. His vitality 
flows from excessive activity. Nothing helps 
more than the lives of greatmen and high 
ideals of life. These lead him to self- 
dicipline and self-control. They become. 
the guiding stars of his future career. He 
transforms his sexual energy to the attain- 
ment of intellectual and spiritual power. 
Oonversant with the laws of physiology, he 
is proud of his sexual vitality, is mindful 
of its energizing influences and persists 
vigorously in preserving this vital substance 
for its proper use. Undaunted by difficulties 
he turns every barrier into a form of success; 
every block of granite becomes a stepping 
stone in his path and wins because he 
believes he can. He develops an intellect- . 
ual courage to grapple with the ponderous 
difficulties in life. With steadfastness, 
undivided attention, persevering energy, 
strength of purpose and patient application, 
he steers clear of all obstacles and attains 
the goal of his life. These characteristics 
develop first in him an inward power. He 
learns that life means resistance. He 
develops power over self, power to withstand — 
trials, power to follow loyally one’s con- 
victions, power to maintain calm reliance 
in moments of darkness and storms. He 
braves the duals—heat and cold; pleasure . 
and pain, sorrow and happiness, riches and 
poverty. He likes an outdoor life, is fond of 
advanture and is a lover of winds and | 
storms. He is no waster of his vital 
energy, no chimney for smoke, no sewer. 
for cocktales, no graveyard for dead anim: i = 
He needs no stimulants and hasgotenough . 
in his leaping veins to run his red blood for. 
at least a century. He rides over passions as 
» depends upon. 
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his own resourcefulness, is free from 
tranamissable taints, observes carefully the 
laws of nature, 18 warm to women but 
shrinks from profane coarseness. He has 
developed a fair brow, clean lips and firm 
hands. He reads thelives of great heroes 
of history, follows in the footsteps of his 
ideal hero, aseimilates his noble attributes 
and shuns his weaknesses, becomes a reserve 
force of the community by conserving a resist- 
less energy for both physical and super- 
physical requirements. 

The unfoldment of inward power lesds 
to the development of outward power. The 
sway over other personalities is the surest 
test of greatness. Man begins to realize 
that the whole universe is calculated to 
serve bis interests, that there is a perfect har- 
mony between the law of universe and laws 
of our nature, that a perception of barmony 
between the macrocasm and the microcasm de- 
velops mentality and leads him to exercise his 
power over the external world. His mind 
triumphs over matter in all its aspects. 
His curiosity is awakened and he begins 
to observe that all material progress is the 
outcome of this realization. He presses 
into hia service the subtlest and the strong- 
est elements of nature. The broadened 
vision penetrates the secrets of universe, 
opens new fields to the intellect and gives 
him a consciousness of his powers. ‘This 
high potentiality further leads him to psychic 
powers, a character worthy of an intelligent 
man. 

“Man has made his way under the burden 
of oppression through the ages. He has 
cleared mountains of difficulties and is 
still hampered at every step by insurmount- 
able difficulties. They have gradually 
recognised their rights, but political and 
religious powers have usurped rights and 
are unwilling torenounce them. Martyrs 
and patriots have fought their battles for 
humanicy and secured some of the privileges 
bv their sacrifices; They suffered the perils 
of oceans and wildernesses and electrified the 
populace by thair sublime thoughts. All 
potent men realize in their life that charac- 
ter grows stronger by resistance. A strong 
man of virile powers courts opposition to 


"— 
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further the cause of justice and humanity, 
Men of reserve power organized physically 
and mentally are  well-fitted to discharge 
these duties, 

He who does not respect himself will 
never be respected. Self-respect imparts 
reliance and gives nobleness to the chaarcter, 
He who will not stand for his own rights 
will be robbed, buffeted and  despoiled 
by nine tenths and pitied by one tenth. 
During the life of continence youngmen 
can develop these forces. With talents, 
energy and self-respect they may undertake 
the most difficult task, aspire to the highest 
ideal and attain the highest achievement 
in life. Every fruit and plant can beim- 
proved but we never gather grapes from 
thorns nor figs from thistles. Similarly 
every man can attain a high scale of intelli- 
gence by properly utilizing his vital forces 
and potential snergy- He must work off 
his physical steam in some good and useful 


direction. Through ignorance and life of 
dissipation, he may be robbed of his 
manhood and starved in his spiritual 


nature. On the other hand, the quickening 
influence of his strong personality and potency 
not only enriches him but also awakens, 
elevates and enlightens his fellow beings, 
Sometimes the developed and conserved 
energy of a single person may surpass the 
intelleectual activity of a whole community or 
a nation. 

The human mind cannot without the ebar- 
pening influences of education hew its way 
to success. Strength of mind depends - 
upon the healthy organization, compactness 
of body and harmonious working of the 
system. It requires mental comprehensive- 
ness and momentum, self-reliance and 
firmness, a good memory to retain knowle- 
dge and high ideals of life to fully develop 
the mind. Thoughts have immense power 
in them. He who awakens energy in others 
or develops his own ‘mentality touches 
springs of untapped vitality. One righteous 
thought sometimes overthrows kingdoms and 
wonderfully advances the cause of s z 
progress. Unchained intellect often blossoms 
beautifully and leads to the healthy. 
growth of individuals. E 

Excellence comes from freedom. Intelle 
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mature and develops his 
* humanity. 


forces to high thoughts, 
social betterment. 


for the realization of his ideals. 


_A youngman leading a strict life of con- 
tinence and conservation of energy always 
awakens admiration, inspires hope and retains 
a peculiar fascination. He acquires an eleva- 
led attractive and interesting personality. He 
has a large brain harmonionsly developed 
and amply sustained by an excellent body, 
lasa comprehensive thought with breadth 
of plan and purpose anda vitally magnetic 
a remarkable 
He becomes 
| 8 creator 
= who compels the material objects to take 
L breadth of 
intellectual powers enhances his attainments. 
Endowed with harmonious development of 
both mind and body, he can stand to 
) £ energy in 
various directions, can replenish rapidly and 
tear of his 
j abundant 
circulation, proper diet and cheerfulness of 
ind. His healthy constitution, studious 
disposition, active mind and large brain-all 
combined like a well-organized musical 
it with strings in tune and the 
lower, middle and higher octaves in har- 
monious relationship produce a charming 
À ,lt rests with the youngmen 
toaspire to different stages of development 
as the longevity depends 
3 foundattion. He 
who lives a sound life 25 years may aspire 
to live at least one hundred years while 
those who lead a life of continence for 45 
years may hope to retain a sound system 
environments uptil 150 


personality. He commands 
degree of constructive talents. 
8 dreamer, an inventor and 


the place of muscles. His 
the excessive drain of his 


abundantly the 
system by deep 


wear and 
breathing, 


mind. 
instrument 


music of life. 


in continence 


‘upon solid and strong 


‘under favourable 
‘years of their lives. 
Have a plan. 


Don't float 


powers and 
3. capacities to better his powers and to uplift 
He guides all his passions and 
| propensities and directs the channel of his 
noble life and 
All his artistic, intellect- 
ual and scientific powers become powerful 
instruments for the discovery of new forces 
in the field of material or. mental world. 
He calls out his faculties and trains them 


' when denied proper outlet. 


à down the 
stream of life like a useless chunk of 


investigation of different pursuits and an 
honest estimate of your own inherent powers, 
start fully resolved to find an avocation for 
yourself. All honest labour is dignified. 
Do anything or discharge any duty for the 
realization of your ideal. Advance cheerful- 
ly looking up to your goal Plants are put 
in large pots when they fill the small ones 
by their healthy growth. Fill the plaee 
you occupy and show yourself deserving 
of higher and larger field. Round up 
circumstances and make consistently a 
developed man of yourself. Your conserva- 
tion of energy will bring forth creative 
energy and fertile imagination to pave the 
path of your onward march. + 

Sexual unions serve to bring the res- 
pective parties into perfectly harmonious 
relationship with one another. A good aud 
sound organization of the offspring anda 
happy union of the married people demand 
complete commingling of equally developed 
parties who are endowed ‘with similar 
merits, qualifications and ideals of life. 
Seek after your own mental: mate and 
when you happen to find one enter into 
married life. Mental mating can insure 
a superior race as the finest persons both 
physically and intellectually ` are brought 
together to beget the species. 


CONTINENCE FOR WOMEN. 


Every block of marble imbedded in the 
mine or scattered in the hillside contains 
ao angel in it but it needs a Michael 
Angelo to dig or discover it. Every child 
can bloom into angelic beauty provided 
its energies are well-directed and guarded. 
Its inherent forces struggle in every child 
toward unfoldment. Life develops under 
favourable environments but is suppressed, 
blocked and becomes stale and shrivelled 
All misdirected 
activities entail a fearful waste of humaa 
energy. t 

During adolescence, girls grow into 
womanhood. The change is apparent when 
at puberty they lay aside their dolls aud 
think about their personal appearance. 
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the needy child manifests itself. The 
fountain of tender feelings 80 long con- 
tained in the cistern overflows and begins 
to play. Internal secretions become very 
active and the sexual energy displays it- 
self in gracefulness of shape, loveliness 
of limbs, splendour of  countenence, 
luxuriant growth of hair and remarkable 
activity. Her fearless gait with eyes full 
of lustre and piquancy show a resplendent 
look of health and animation. 

A normal girl under favourable environ- 
ments should grow into a lovely creature 
with circling curls, round neck displaying 
graceful curves, shining forehead, glowing 
eyes, graceful hands, fair bosom and superb 
limbs A majestic figure, strongly built 
in proportion, radiant with health and 
happiness, she should possess a grace of 
person, and be full of animation and vivacity. 
Brilliantly handsome with strong coloring, 
she must have a highly developed statuesque 
figure. The highest art represents beauty in 
flux giving fluency and motion. Her agility 
not only expresses beauty but her elegant 
appearance, healthy organism, perfect 
adjustment, regular menstruation, sound 
sleep, good appetite, and an eagerness to 
grow enlarge and expand in different 
directions. Biologically her growth has 
reached the stage of physical development 
but intellectually she is just unfolding 
herself. If she undertakes to enter into 
matrimonial alliance at this period, her 
mental growth shall .be checked and 
spiritually she will always remain a baby. 
Greater currents always flow through wider 
channels. Intellectual and spiritual growth 
like physical development require time 
and constant attention. Early marriage 

‘retards the progress and narrows the 
channel of life. However intelligent and 
responsive she may happen to be, it needs 
unceasing application of study to catch 
glimpses of beauties of life in arts, 
Boiences, philosophy and literature. These 
years of development not oaly conserve 
energy but enable her to transmit the best 
in her to the coming generation. Her 
offspring will not only inherit the physical 
‘traits but will also be blessed with wonder- 
ful mental and spiritual’ powers. Her 
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Thought force is an enormous power. 
As long as women were denied the benefit 
of intellectual growth, they held an inferior 
position in society. Their intellectual 
contribution was comparatively small. They 
were denied opportunities to expand their 
activities. With the gradual growth of 
the feminist movement, hundreds and 
thousancs of new activities have been 
opened to them and the useful human 
energy once enfettered has beautifully 
enriched modern life. Civilization is the 
outcome of imagination, and women have 
always exercised a marvellous influence on 
the imagination of men. Directly or in- 
directly they have been the missionaries 
of progress. Many of the humanizing 
activities of to-day can be traced back to 
the soothing and uplifting influence of 
intellectual women. Fenced with circum- 
spective prudence and mental accomplish- 


ments, she would naturally demand the 
best in man whom she seeks to be her 
life companion. Human upliftment 
depends upon her demand. When she 


Seeks after a high standard of life, when she 
demands unaoiled personal virginity, when 
she sets forth a high moral test, men arebound 
to submit and shape their character acoord- 
ingly. As a stream glides rapidly along, - 
thus flows the course of her  onward 
development, having traversed with more 
or less excitement during this period, 
greater or less diffieulties in overcoming 
the temptations set in her path by society. 
Her peraonal attractions add lustre to her 


intellectual accomplishments. Her own 
self-control guided by high aspirations 
is a strong protection from leakage of 


vitalty. Intellectual growth is a safeguard 
ogainst all sorts of artificialities and exter- 
aalities so much valued in society to-day. 
The ballance and harmony in both the 
physical and mental develop- ment forms. 
the character of individuals and leads 
to the vision of spiritual life. She 
would naturally aspire to high aims and 
dedicate her activities to high aspirations. 
Her supply of live-wires thus trained and 
well-directed ^ will enrich her intel. | 
lectual and spiritual life. She will thus 
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fountain of life flowing and the tender shoots 
spreading in every direction. Her normal 
appetites will lead her to regulate her 
3 life, All that is deleterious in excitante 
" and stimulants will be eliminated in order 
to secure harmonious development, 

Not frightened at her own growing 
powers but fully aware of her creative 
energy and conscious of her capacities, she 
would find her mental mate possessed of 
all the qualifications and merits she has 
set forth as her. ideal. Strong virility 
demands conservation of vital forces. At 
2b or thirty she can attain to a comparatively 
high prefection. She may aspire to be 
a sweet-limbed madona, milkful as a young 
maize, succulent and saccharine, ecstatic 
in her bloom, self-sufficient, self-reliant, 
shedding rays of smile all around her, 
strong in her ideals, respected and trusted, 
not bound by foolish conventionalities, wil- 
ling to work and able to defend herself, 
aot ashamed of her sex but proud of 
underlying passions, willing to fight for 
ideals and freedom, radiant, sympathetic 
snd responsive to love vibrations, ath- 
letic in physical development, active in 
mental activities, a dreamer, a creator and 
always anxious to honor herself riding 
over her appetites but equippin g herself 
for comradeship. 

To such developed women, mental 
mating isa love, a religion, a sacrament, 
a worship. Notbing is a more potent 
antidote to low sensuality than the high 
ideals of life. A union based on mutual 
love, service and sacrifice becomes a passion 
of reverence. Those who disobey the laws 
of nature get into trouble even if they 
striotly obey the laws of society. But such 
developed souls have understood the im- 
portance of abiding by the natural laws 
and doing away with all the ruinous and 
deleterious influences growing out of 
ignorance. 

There are cases on record showing that 
women have retained sexual energy at 
sixty and seventy when they commenced 
their sexual life after full maturity. Those 
‘who ‘begin early and become wives and 
mothers at. or ‘before twenty reach 
elimacterio at 45 years of their age. On the 


other hand, those who began marital life at 
LU 
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30 have retained their virility uptil 55 and 
60 years. Dr. Lorand mentions a case 
of an Itallian lady of 69 who was still 
good looking, presenting an appearance of 
45 and was regularly menstruating. . She 
bad borne twelve children and was still 
sexually active. Longevity depends on the 
strength of sexual power a woman possesses 
and sexual vitality rests on development and 
conservation at this period of life. 

Statistics prove that if sexual activity 
is suspended and checked after thirty years 
of age, it is absorbed in the system and a 
woman begins to lose her power of 
fecundity. But if she marries at this period 
and hecomes a mother, the activity of the 
sexual glands becomes normal and the 
fading rose blooms again. Those who 
become old maids at thirty have dissipated 
their vital energy during the period of 
prepacation. [t is foolish to believe that 
they suffer owing to abstinence or a life of 
continence or the absence of functioning has 
led them toshrivel and wrinkle prematurely. 


Women should be in the fulness of mental 
vigour and physical attractiveness even at 
50. Physical deterioration is based on 
physiological principles. Tbe non-observance 
of laws would undoubtedly lead to pre- 
mature old age—gray heirs, diseased and 
shattered constitution. Stagnation is as great 
a danger as dissipation. Happiness is a great 
preservation of youth. Not creams and 
massages but vitality and cleanliness of both 
the body and the mind. 

Strongly-sexed women have achieved 
wonderful results when they have directed 
their refining, elevating and uplifting 
influences toward bettering society during 
the life of continence. They inspired their 
husbands or companions to greater achieve- 
ments and attainments when married after 
maturity of body and mind. They have 
found many an interesting field to keep 
them busy and have directed their energies 
to several reform movements. Those who 
marry without knowing different sides of 
their nature wake up late to find that there is 
little or nothing in common between them but 
the probability is that the mental mating of 


such developed souls will be a success. 


With the change in vestment after marriage 
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‘comes the change in mind, She becomes 


‘remarkable change is 


attractive, charming and delightful. The 
in the growth of 
tenderness and  motherliness. That love 
which was strong in pursuit has now been 
transferred into better, grander and holier 
channels, 


Unfortunately girls are trained from the 
cradle to remember that they are girls. 
They should walk, speak and laugh in a 
particular way not because they are 
auatomically and physiologically diferent 
from their brothers but because they are 
girls. They are not considered responsible 
human beings with physical and mental 
organs awaiting development because they 
.happen to be girls. All naturalness and 
freedom are driven out at this important 
period of conservation by this ioterminable 
reminder of their girlbood. Like their 
brothers, they must enjoy outdoor life, 
exercise their limbs freely and develop 
their physical body to the fullest extent 
possible. On the other hand, society 
demands that, she should lay aside all 
vigorous efforts, walk in a restrained manner 
with arms and hands motionless, dress in a 
manner to cramp the lungs and restrain 


the free action of the muscles. She is 
expected toavoid all forms of industry 
that hardens hands, develops muscular 


| powerand sends the pure stream of blood 


abounding with a healthful vigour through 
the system. Confined sedentary habits, 
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reading exciting novels, keeping late hours, 
all these factors lead to small waist, narrow 


chest, attenuated muscles, pale checks, 
colourless lips, irritability, headaches and 
dyspepsia. 


It seems ridiculous how social formalities 
are standing in the way of the healthy growth 
of young women. During this period if 
they avoid all deleterious influences, if the 
diet is well-regulated and they are made 
to understand the laws of nature, they shall 
avoid badly ventilated, heated apartments, aud 
the life of indolence and dissipation. On the 
other hand they should understand that this 
period is of growth and development, that 
their superstructure depends on the firm 
and solid foundation, that they should 
conserve and secure more vital energy than 
they require for daily life and that mental 
and spiritual growth entirely rests on the 


accumulation of vital substances. They 
ought to know furtber the physiological 
laws governing their special organs. The 
women of Sparta never allowed their 


daughters to marry before the age of twenty 
and permitted them to exercise their 
bodies in the healthiest conceivabla manner. 
Full chest, red cheeks, stout muscles, good 
appetite and a fine health should be the goal 
of every young girl during this period of 
growth, development and maturity. Human 
flowers in normal conditions should grow 
with natural flowers together much in the 
open air. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIBWED. 


4i. THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 


IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


> Rai Saheb Krishna: Rao Bhonsle, in an 


nrticle in the November number of the 


Indian Review,’ shows. conclusively that the 


Ancient Aryans were acquainted with the 


sa 
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Differential Oaloulus. The writer thus des- 
cribes the origin of his interest in this his: 
torical problem :— $ 
Rama, Lakshmana, and Bharata went to visit & 
Rishi, and took their wives with them. The Rishi 
knew the wives’ names to be Urmila, Mandavi and 
Sita, but forgot which was the wife of each hero, 
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They told the Rishi that they had given presents 
to Pandits, and that each of the six had rewarded 
ss many Pandits as he or she had given gold 
mudras (coins) to each Pandit. Rama had reward- 
ed 23 more Pandits than Urmila, and Lakshmana 
had rewarded 11 Pandits more than Mandavi, 
likewise each hero hnd given away 63 gold mudras 
more than his wife. The Rishi having thought on 
what they said, dismissed them with his blessing, 
naming correctly the wife of euch hero. 


This was not an event in the Ramayana, but it 
was one of the puzzling mathematical problems to 
Bhaskaracharya. I was not able to solve it, but 
it was done for me some years ago by a European 
friend of mine with the aid of a formula. ‘ When 
the Differential Calculus was known to your an- 
cestors, you do not seem to know this formula |" 
was thecutting remark then made to me bv him, 
who was at once a Mathematician, an Engineer, 
and a University Examiner. His words, as soon 
as they were uttered, sculptured themselves in 
my mind and I have been thirsting not in vain 
for the 1880 so many years to know the full signi- 
ficance of his remark and to find out my ances- 
tor who knew the Differential Calculus. From 
R O. Dutt's'* History of Civilisation in Ancient 
India", I have been able to gather that the 
Hindus had discovered the first elementary law 
of Geometry in the eighth century before Christ 
md imparted the knowledge to the Greeks—thus 
the world owes its first lessons in Geometry 
not to Greece but to India. Dr. Thibaut has 
deserved the thanks of all Oriental scholars for 
proving the fact that Geometry, as a science, was 
first studied in India and it was developed from 
the rules for the construction of altars of different 
shapes for sacrifices. The application of Algebra 
to astronomical investigations and to geometrical 
demonstrations was a peculiar invention of the 
Hindus. Arabian writers translated Hindu works 
on Algebra in the eighth century A. D. and Leo- 
nardo of Pisa first introduced theni into modern 
Europe. In Trigonometry, too, the Hindus seem 
to have been the earliest teachers in the world ; 
and in Arithmetic they invented the system of 
deoimal notations which the Arabians borrowed 
from them and taught in Europe and whioh is 
now the property ofthe human race. It is with 
a similar feeling of respectful admiration that 
Mr. Colebrooke alludes to Sanskrit treatises on 
Mensuration also. R.O. Dutt further states that 
the great Hindu Mathematician Bhaskaracherya 
was born in 1114 A. D. and completed his great 
work known as the Siddhanta Siromani in 1150 
A. D., the preliminary portions of which are the 
Bijaganita (Algebra) and the Lilavati (Arithme- 
tle), which have been translated by Mr. Cole- 
brook: and the Goladhayaya portion on Spherical 
Trigonometry has been translated by Mr. Wilkin- 
son and revised by the renowned Mathematician, 
Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri. ‘There are solutions 
of remarkable problems in Bhaskaracharya, which 
were not achieved in Europe till the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; a striking 
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history has been told of the problem to find X so 


2 Í 
that ax+b shall be a square number; Fremat 
made some progress towards solving this ancient 
problem, and sent it asa deflance to the English 
algebraists in the seventeenth century; Euler 
finally solved it, and arrived exactly at the first 
point attained by Bhaskara in 11501 A parti- 
cular solutfon of another problem given by Bhas- 
kara is exactly the same as was discovered in 
Europe by Lord Brounker in 1657. To my dis- 
may all these failed to throw light on the know- 
ledge of my ancestors of the Differential Calculus 
in particular. à 


The writer reproduces the letter which 
Mr. Wilson got from’ the great mathe- 
matician Mr. Spottiswoode giving bis opinion 
on tbe article of Pandit Bapu Dewa Shastri 
the object of which was (0 show that 
Bhaskaracharya, who lived at Ougein (Ujjain) 
in the twelfth century, was fully acquainted 
with tbis most important discovery of the 
seventeenth century in Europe. Here is the 
letter. 


My Dear Mr. Wilson, 


I have read Bapu Deva Shastri’s letter on 
Bhaskearacharya’s mode of determining the in- 
stantaneous motion of a planet, with great interest 
and think that we are much indebted to him for 
ealling our attention to so important an element 
in the old Indian methods of calculation. It still, 
however, seems to me, that he has overstated the 
ease, in saying that ‘‘ Bhaskaracharya was fully 
acquainted with the principle of the Differential 
Calculus.” He has undoubtedly conceived the idea 
of comparing the successive positions of a planet 
in its path, and of regarding its motion as constant 
during the interval, and he may be said to have 
had some rudimentary notion of representing the 
arc of a curve by means Of auxiliary stiuight lines. 
But, on the other hand, in the method here given, 
he makes no allusion to one of the most essential 
features of the Differential Calculus, viz., the 
infnitesimal magnitude of the intervals of time 
and space therein employed. Nor, indeed, is 
anything specifically said about the fact that the 
method is an approximative one. 3 


Nevertheless, with these reservations, ib must 
be admitted, that penetration shown by Bhaskara, 
in his analysis, is in the highest degree remark- 
ablo; that the formula which he establishes (equa- 
tion 3) and his method of establishing .it, bear 
more than a mere resemblance—they bear a strong 
snalogy—to the corresponding process in morden 
mathematical astronomy ; and that the majority of 
soientido persons will learn with surprise the 
existence of sucha method in the. writings of 50 
distant a period and so remote a region, |. = *- 
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. With many ‘thanks’ for communicating the 
paper to me. 

r uz I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 

E (Bigned) W. Spottiswoode, 

Hi H. Wilson, Esq. 

.P. S, I may perhaps add, that if— 

¢ X, X' be the mean longitudes, 

y, y' be the mean anomalies, 

|. ^ , u, u’ be the true anomalies 

1 ol a planet on two successive days; and the eccent- 
ricity,, or sine of ‘the greatest equation of 
tha orbit ; the (unu'—u', or the true motions of the 


planet, 


=x’—-x a+ 'sin. y'—sin. y). 

And Bhaskara’s method consists in showing, that 
the ‘ Instantaneous " valuo of sin. y'—siu. y (or 
the value which it would bave if the velocity of 
the planet had remained uniform during the day) 
is (y’—y) cos. y. His formula therofore becemes— 

|o g'—uzx'—x-(y'—y)a cos. y 
And’ the ‘corresponding formuia in modern 
;nalysis is— / 


079०0 (z+a ain. y) 
;ezdx + acos. y dy. 
(Initialled) W. S," 


CIVILIZATION AND MORALS. 
Writing on this subject in the November 
‘number of the Hindustan Review, Mr. K. 
Rajah lyer B a., BL. depicts the following 
dark picture of the state of morals in the 
civilized: world :— 
_ We have only to keep our eyes open to realise 
the overfowing sbundance of actual crime in all 
its many shspes and forms and then we are 
surprised beyond: measure to think that ina world 
of progressive civilisation and culture with its 
daunted education and refinement so many men 
should be found sunk in ignorance and groping in 
vice. Murders in legion we hear of ; why, in the 
"United Statesof Ametica alone it is computed that 
about 10,000 murders ars committed every year. 
‘Man hss violent passions which occasionally 
deprive him of self-control, and the brute instinct 
in him to kill is not quite dead yet. Therefore 
murders there are bound to be at all times but 
‘never in such abundance. Taking theft next, actual 
‘burglaries and highway robberies are probably 
fewer in number and show a tendency to decrease, 
but the ultra-refined ways in which swindling is 
carried en simply take one's breath away. Even 
in the region of actual theft advantage has been 
-taken of every scientific invention by 
the mordern criminal to aid him in his 
‘methods. Electricity helps him to do the work 
‘and the motor car serves to carry ‘him miles from 
the scene of his exploits while the helpless officers 
of the law gaping. ‘Systematic associations of robbers 
‘known in Europe as ‘continental gangs operate 
in | different’ countries on systematic lines and 


transactions is often of such a high order that 
we are lost in wonder and speculate on what jt 
might be if it were employed in legitimate objeot, 
The fact that these things are as few as they 
are and nob greater in number is solely due to 
the efficiency of the adminietration- It has been 
said that '' Honesty is the best policy " is a fact 
that very much depends on the condition of the 
police force; and aothing truer has ever been 
said. In places and countries where the adminis- 
tration Is not efficient and criminals are not 
brought to book with despatch the record of 
erime is darter than where the impending grip 
of an able and powerful police is always in fear. 
Withdraw the police force and see the state of 
the country, the perfect pandemonium that will 
instantly prevail. No better proof of the dege- 
neraey in the moral level is needed than this 
state of affairs. If the innate nature of men 
inclined generally to morality and virtue, the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the police force should 
make absolutely no difference, for even if a small 
minority should breaz out into  riotousness the 
vast body of righteous citizens would crush it in 
no times and restore order. To revert to the 
subject, swinding is carried on in modes innu- 
merable and the unwary man finds himself duped 
at every step. At Home the grocer gives him 
short-weight or rotten stuff, the milkman gives 
him adulterated milk, his own servants cheat and 
rob him at every opportunity; outside he finds 
his pockets rifled by some honest souls, his 
** friend " comes along and takes him under the 
aegis of hls protecting wings, and takes him for 
a drink and then to the gaming table and then 
—the friendly policeman escorts him home half 
dazed. All seem to be bent opon taking the 
most out of him and everywhere he is pounced 
upon by vultures of the earth who prey upon 
everything except his body which they reserve 
foe the vulture of the air. We meet with 
hundreds of people who with very 
little money but any amount of cheek and 
effrontery live in luxury at the expense of others 
and never pay for anything, Sharping practices 
swarm round us on all sides like microbes in the 
air. Bogus men, spurious articles and sham 
advertisements present themselves innocently at 
every step. A man makes a show of wealth and 
obtains credit or opens a shop in an assumed 
name and obtains as much credit as he can and 
then disappears in a trice—to reappear in some 
other place with a fresh name and a fresh com- 
plexion Elaborate advertisements artfully penned 
by trained men liberally paid for the express purpose 
speak in glowing terms of the virtnes of articles 
which we find to be mere dross. All sorts of 
quack medicines and nostrums are offered to the 
unsuspecting world as certain cures and specifics. 
The British Medical Journal for example has 
been publishing analyes of certain much adver- 
tised medicines which are nothing but 01689 
mixtures of harmless ingredients. Bank frauds 
and insurance frauds loom large in. our dailies. 
Truthfulness is but an empty name end lying.is 7 
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with in profuse lavishness. Selfishness and avarice 
sre key-notes of human character. Perjury in 
English courts has increased to such an alarming 
extent that it recently drew down the strong 
censure of a high judge. Andin India the pre- 
valence of perjury has been noticed by more 
than one authority; and soit is in every spot on 
the face of the earth. In almost every ease that 
comes up before the courts the story told by one 
seb of witnnesses is directly contradicted by 
another set and the judge has to choose that 
version which appears to him nearer the truth. 
One or the other must be false and very often 
both are false. In the domain of marrfage, the 
responsibilities of married life are felt less keenly 
and looseness in all directions is getting more iuto 
vogue The state of things obtaining in France 
for example is notorious and other countries are 
not far behind. Chastity has come to be looked 
upon merely as ‘fa social law created to enconr- 
age the alliances that most promote the permanent 
welfare of the race’’—a law so worked as to adjust 
itself to suit the convenience of the individual and 
not the priceless jewel it was valued as once 
Dissoluteness in married life, unchastity both in 
the male snd in the female has become one of the 
common features of every society and adultery is 
no legal crime in some countries and no great vice 
in any country. The existenee of special courts 
known as matrimonial courts and number of 
divorces point to the same laxity. The highest 
men are known to have fallen victims to sexual 
immorality and no wonder that thousands of less 
tough mould are yielding to the temptation more 
easily. ‘lhe depths of degradations are however 
reached when men are heard to glory in their 
doings. The responsibilities attendant on marriage 
are sadly neglected. Limitation of families by 
resort to Malthusian practices and infanticide are 
coming to be recognised as growing evils in society. 

e sanctity of marriage tie once regarded as 
2 sacred religious bond has lost all its force and 
Marriage has come to be regarded more and more 
as a contract with all its legal incidents. And 
men and women are found to sell themselves fora 
title or an estate, for an Income on a set of 
family diamonds. Everywhere the tide of morals is 
at a low ebb and the world is still cursed with 
crime and immorality. The prisons are full, the 
courts are crowded and the officers of the law are 
busy and there seems to be no material decrease 
incrime. On the other hand, it has increased and 
is keeping on increasing with the advance of years 
haracter has grown to be looked upon as nothing 
and money as everything, money which withers and 
corrupts souls and drives from them all tenderness 
and love for others’ money besides which tears and 
blood are as nothing. 


JAPAN IN KOREA: 


Japan is fast losing its Asiatic Soul aud 
is learning the western methods of exploit- 
ing other races. Dr. Sudhindra Bose 
M.A., Ph.D, writing in the Modern Review : 
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for December thus describes the iron rule 


of Japan in Korea. ; 

Koreans are now under hé fron heel of the 

Japanese Governor-General— : 
Theirs, not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. - 

In Korean courts there are apparently two 
standards of justice. A Japanese may commit an. 
offence and his punishment will be but a few days 
in jail, but for the same offence a Korean is likely 
to be hanged. Again, a Korean may be swindled . 
by a Japanese and he may never succeed in. 
bringing his case before a court. And even if he 
does, there is little chance of his getting impartial 
justice in court presided over by a Japanese whose 
sympathies are for his own nationals. : 

Repression and suppression are the order of day 
and night. To quote Mr J, E Moore, a student 
of Korean affairs : 5 ME - 

७ No gatherings of any kind, social or otherwise, 
where more than five people are to be present, can 
be held without special permits. Practically all 
Korean publications are suppressed. A Korean 
who dares to breathe, ideas which show indepen- 
dence of thought or initiative is courting a dark 
fate, and no Korean may hope; to hold | bhigh- 
office.” * las ay )* 

The Koreans are totally disarmed. They are 
not sllowed to carry firearms of any kind. There 
may be only one kitchen-knife ‘for each three 
families and that must hang, when not in actual 
use, in plain sight of the Japanese police. > = 

The militaristic autoeratio government of Japan 
has also inaugurated in Koreas rigid spy system. 
In describing this system, an upimpeachable 
American eye-witness has this to say :— nai. o 

** Everyone must be registered and is given a 
number, which is known to the'police Every time 
he leaves his village or town he must register ab. 
the police-stetion and state fully the business he 
intends to transact and his destination. The police- 
man phones to this place and if his actions are E 
any way at variance with his report,' he is Hable 
arrest and mistreatment. A strict classification 
is kept on the basis of a man's education, influence, 
position, etc. As soon as a man bégins to show 
ability or qualities of leadership, he is put in class 
itg", detectives are set on his trail, and from 
thenceforth he becomes a marked man, hounded 
wherever he goes. Even children are watched or. 
bribed for information. If a man escapes the 
country, his number is traced, his. fainily or rela- , 
tives arrested and perchance tortured until they - 
reveal his whereabouts. A man is likely to dls- 
appear any day and perhaps not be heard of again. 

It is a very efficient Prussianism which thus aims. 
to crush the spirit of a people. : : E 


` 
der. the 


Education in Korea, asin India, ls under the 
strict control of the government. Cr \ 
higher instibutions of learning, which. flo 
Korea before she lost her. Independe&veyg hens 
abolished by the Japanese Governm en A 
source of Korea’s pride is her national language, y 
which has an alphabet of ita own, It consista 
S CERCLE. CQ 
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twenty-five letters—fourteen consonants and eleven 
vowels. ‘The Korean language, which is distinct 
from both Chinese and Japanese, is simple and easy 
to learn. Now the Japanese government in Korea, 
like the former German government in Poland, has 
forbidden the use of the native language in schools, 
Korean pupils are taught the Japanese language, 
which has been designated as “the national 
language " of Korea. 
in Korean schools sre those which are published 
in Japan and which have the sanction of the 
government. European and American histories 
Have been excluded from school studies, while 
Japanese history has taken the place of Korean. 
The object of teaching Japanese history seems to be 
to instill into the minds of the young Koreans the 
belief that they are members of an inferior race and 
that the Japanese are of the superior. : 
An outstanding feature of the Japanese policy is 
i ‘destroy the national consciousness, is to under- 
nine the public morality of Korea. Here is a fiash- 
ight of the Korean condition given by an authority 


on Korea.: - 


** Shortly after annexation the Japanese govern- 
ment permitted Japanese agents to travel thru 
the country selling morphia and developing the 
morphine habit.among the Koreans. Then: came 
the : prostitutes. Today there are thousands of 
prostitutes brot over from Japan, who are inno- 
culating. Korean society with those terrible evils 
of social vice for which Japan asa race is almost 
proverbial. There are the public baths which the 
Japanese have instituted, where bathing is pro- 
miscuous. To Korean modesty and Korean standards 
of virtue this is a serious menace and will have on 
the growing generation far reaching consequences 
Between prostitution, public baths and gambling 
old Korean ideals stand in great peril." 


EDUCATION \ L NON CO-OPERATION. 
The following. letter sent by Rabindra 


Nath ‘Tägore’s elder brother to Mahatma. 


Gandhi will be read with interest. 
- Revered M ahatmaji, 


“One serious circumstance that impedes the. 


advancement of your cause in this part of the 
country is the belief, shared by a section of the 
educated community, that your eflorts, being 
avowedly destructive, cannot be deemed worthy 
of promotion. My own faith in your work as a 
great leaven of good, actual and potential, re- 
maine unshaken as before; for I consider it un- 
sound to argue that *a negative agitation ', as 
it has eome to be called, ipso facto forfeits all 
claim to rational support When an individual 
becomes enslaved, body and ‘soul, to a pernicious 
habit like ‘ drink,’ the way to wean him is ever 
double-edged, or to use the opponents’ pharaseology 
st once ‘negative and positive.’ If the physician 
wishes to succeed in -his onre, he must primarily 


i í pae all bis: energy in enabling. the patient to: 
% le temptation and overcome~the evil 7? 
preseribes to him sdtgscbntgtiteTiUpIaed/dttiyor 


Almost the only text books, 
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poison, The new recipe must needs fail to-produce 
an effect, if, concomitantly, the patient persists 
in his old habit: from which the lesson may be 
deduced that the initial * negative’ stage of 
destruction is as essential for cure as the later 
* positive’ stage of recuperation. Even so our 
country should first shake itself free from the 
shackles of emasculating institutions, in advance 
of any constructive programme of work that may be 
undertaken for its regeneration. I appeal to my 
countrymen not to be oblivious of; this important 
truth, and earnestly trust that it may be driven 
home in their minds by yourself, with due emphasis 
and frequency: 


Wishing you every success, 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
DWIJENDRANATH TAGORE, 


THE IDEAL INDIA. 


The following letter written by Rabindra 


Santiniketan. 


Nath to the editor of the ‘ Modern Review’ 
cannot but rejoice all who believe that 


India hasa mission of her own and will 
merely be committing suicide if she strives 
to become a replica of thejWest :— 


** Since I came to this “country (Holland) 1. have 
been hearing a great deal about Java and especially 
about Bali Island. Everybody agrees) that these 
Balinese are delightful—and what I have seen about 
them in the Museum of the Colonial Institute makes 
me think that the people there are very like 
Bengalis. A gentleman, who knows and loves them 
intimately, came to see me this morning, with s 
bag full of photographs, all from Bali. He speaks 
very enthusiastically about these people,—in fact, 
he and his wife have settled down among them 
and they do not care to come back to Europe. They 
have not only preserved in their life the perfume 
of the spring time of some past centuries of India ; 
they are loveable on their own?account. 


“ They have the true spirit of the artist inall 
their expression of life. Now that I have come ín 
touch with Holland, it will be easy for us to visit 
the Datch Indies and study their ruins and their 
people. We shall be able to establish a bond of 
sympathy with them, and through/it ,we!shall be 
greatly benefited. Simplicity is the best casket 
for gems of truth ; and these people, who had their 
seclusion, that saved their simplicity from all the 
hurts of the present day, have, I am sure, kept 
pure some of the beauty of truth, that belonged to 
India. And I am assured that this is the fact; and 
this has made these simple people so singularly’ 
attractive......... We must found in | Vishva d 
at Shantiniketan, a special chair for the study of 
Greater India. We must train teachers by sending 
them to places “such as these, and to Chins and 
Japan The relics of the true history of tIndia ara 
REP India. For our history is the history of 
deas,—how these, like ripe p ods, burst themselyes 

cglesiohorgUgsr psd FUGUE" SO sens and developed 
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iinto magnificent fruitfulness. Therefore, our his- 
‘tory runs through the history of the civilisation 
— oot Eastern Asia. 

"To study a banyan tree, you not only must know 
lits main stem, in its own soil, but also must trace 
tthe growth of its greatness in the further soil; for 
tthen you can know the true nature of its vitality. 
TThe civilisation of India, like the banyan tree, has 
spread its beneficent shade away from its own 
tbirthplace. Let us acknowledge it. Let us feel, 
tthat India is not confined in the geography of 
Indis,—and then we shall find our message from 
cour past. 

# India can live and grow by spreading abroad,— 
rnot the political India, but the ideal India. We 
tmust know this ideal India ; and then will come the 
1006, when we shall be able to carry her abroad. 
sAnd once again. her history will find its fulfilment 
iin the present age. Our modern politics has come 
ito tempt us with its power,—but let the spirit of 
‘our Maitreyi, find its voice in our midst and say 
18840 and again,—' Yer»aham namrita syam kim- 
saham tena kuryam ?! °’ 


CHARACTER IN HAND-SHAKING 


Dr. Boger has written in the Electrical 
Merchandising (New York) on the philosophy 
‘of hand-shaking and its utility for salesmen 
An as much as it enables them to judge 
‘their “ prospects”. The following portion 
of this interesting article quoted by the 
FT Digest will be found instruc- 
ve:— 


“The first natural step is to shake hands. . . 
To the observant eye it will be seen that personal 
mannerisms in this regard may be divided into 
five classes, all others being a modification or a 
combination of any one of the five. We find the 
friendly, viselike grip ; the listless or indifferent 
shake of the hand ; the halt-imposed shake, shaking 
hands with the finger-tips, and the closed first 
when the owner is engaged in conversation. They 
may be briefly set down in this order with the 
accompanying rules, 


THE FRIENDLY HAND-SHAKE- 


“The man who when handshaking gives a full 
hand and presses his thumb against the back of 
your hand. is social, liberal, and a congenial com- 

~ panion, 
THE ECONOMICAL HAND-SHAKE. 


"The man who does not press his thumb against 
the back of your hand when shaking hands is 
thrifty and economical to a fault; he is niggard- 
ly, almost miserly, and hence a poor associate in 
revelry and amusement. Notice, also, that the. 
higher he holds his thumb, the stingier he is 

THE SECRETIVE HAND-SBAKE. 
" The man who offers the tips of his fingers is 


sly, secretive, and cunning. He may abound in 


polish and smoothness, but not in truthfulness. You 
‘would do well not to trust him. 


; OE ie i. 
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THE INDIFFERENT HAND-SHAKE: 

* A person who gives you his band as tho he 
was laying a place of wood or brick in it is noted 
for his lack of force and indiference to society 
in general. Such a character lacks refinement, ard 
while he may be honest In intent, he may be easily 
led and imposed upon by others. 2 

TBE COLOSED FIST. A 

** This'may ofttimes be witnessed on the stump and 
in publie lectures. Upon investigation you, will 
invariably find that the man who talks with his 
hands closed in the form of a fist is insincere 
and given to exaggeration. s: 


“ Modification of these types, in a less 
or greater degree, -will bear. relative 
proportion in. the propensities which they 
signify. Youmay ask, granting what you say 


is true, would it not be an easy matter to cultiv- 
ate a straight-from-the-shoulder hand-shake, thereby 
frustrating your rule ? That may be true, but the 
nature of the individual, despite all that culture 
and education can do, will not prevent the 
skilful observer detecting the sham practised 
“Then, again, altho a man may alter his haud- 
shake and affect an honest, social grasp ofa hand, 
it is beyond his power to transform his features, 
ie. eyes, nose, lips, and the general outline of his 
face and head. Therefore, since there exists a 
perfect harmony between the different parts of 
man, it would be useless for one to conceal his 
characteristics beneath the cloak of an assumed 
hand-shake, becanse they would only be detected 
through the remaining mediums:”” NE - 
THE DISINTEGRATION OF. ७ 
|. c RDESNTSE ioi 
Sir Earnest Rutherford has succeeded in 
splitting the nitrogen atom hitherto believed 
to be elementary and  Professor-Millikan 
in an article in Ths’ Evening Post (New 
York) expresses his opinion that this is 
a step forward towards the artificial dis- 


integration of all the elements and possibly - 


towards the liberation and control of some 
of the energy stored up in their atoms . lle 
thus describes some of the results of ‘the 


researches : — 


uilding-stones of nitrogen as of all other elements. - 
* The especial signiücance of these experiments 
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lies in the fact that they furnish new evi lenge . 


that it is possible by 
the heavier atoms into 
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since the discovery of radioactivity we have known 
‘that certain substances like uranium and thorium 
were spontaneously disintegrating into simpler 
substances, certainly into helium, and possibly 
' also into hydrogen. 


** Further, the facts of raidoactivity demonstr- 
ated that enormous stores of energy mnst be looked 
up within the structures of atoms; for a gram 
of radium jn disintegrating into lead and helium 
aetually yields three thousand times as much heat 
energy as does the burning of a gram of coal. 


“ It will, therefore, clearly be of enormous im- 
port to the future of mankind if we can find 
some form of subatomic energy, Indeed, since 
in a few hundred years all of our available coal 
will be gone, unless new sources of energy can be 
discovered or developed, an industrial civilization 
of the type which we now have will no longer 
be possible. 


Up to the present time, however, there has 
been no indication from any quarter of the pos- 
sibility of finding artificial and controllable means 
of liberating the energy contained within the 
atoms of the elements. ‘That some of this is being 
spontaneously liberated is of little industrial im- 
portance, since the radioactive elements exist in 
such minute quantities that if all the radium in 
America were turned over to the popcorn man on 
the corner it would not suffice to continuously 
pop his corn and roast his peanuts, 


* ]s there then any prospect of finding a way 
to extract by artificial means the energy from the 
atoms? Not as yet; for neither In these new 
experiments of Kutherford's nor in any which 

- have yet been reported from any quarter has 
there been any indication of an artificial disint- 
egration of atoms which liberates more energy 
than that supplied. If however, it can first be 
' proved that the heavier elements can be artificially 
distintegrated into lighter ones, one step at least 
will have been taken in the right direction, and 
other steps may perhaps follow as our control 
over nature becomes more complete. 


** Now, this first step appears to have been 
already taken, for we have had for at least eight 
years the bost of indications that it is possible 
to produce hydrogen artificially from heavier ele- 
ments. More than ten years agoa long series of 
experiments was conducted in the Ryerson labora- 
tory, in which we thought that we obtained with 
the afd of very high potential electrical dis- 
charges in vacuo & continuous evolution of helium 
-and hydrogen from aluminum and other electrodes, 


** Dr. George Winchester, who had assisted in 
. these experiments, carried them on further, and 
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a few years later, in 1914, ho published a paper | 
in The Physical Review, in which he reported that 
the helium and neon, which others bad thought 
might be evolved by heavy electrical discharges in 
vacuum tubes, gradually disappeared with con- 
tinued sparking, and therefore could not be a pro- 
dnet of the disintegration of the electrodes; yet, to 
quote his words : 


“ The ease of hydrogen is different ” So far as 
these experiments have gone there has been no 
instance when hydrogen could not be obtained so 
long as any ' etal of the cathode remained. 
Apparently, then, hydrogen is evolved as long as 
any metal remains iu the tube’ MES o 

* Dr Winchester had, then, produced and pub- 
lished by 1914 powerful evidence that hydrogen 
may be artificially generated by high potential ele- 
etrieal discharges in vacuo jbetween aluminum 
electrodes Similarly, a yearago . . the author 
reported the continued appearance of hydrogen 
lines in the spectrum of powerful spark discharges 
in vacuo between metal electrodes made of iron, 
nickel, eorbon, and zine, and inferred the artificial 
production of bydrogen 


“ Professor Rutherford’s experiments are strongly 
confirmatory of these couelusions. They show that 
when the alpha particle from radium hits the 
nucleus of an atom of nitrogen it knocks out of it 
a particle which moves with such a speed and 
with such at curvature in a magnetic field that 
it apparently must be a charged atom of hydrogen. 
The evidence is very. strong, however, tbat lt. 
acquires its energy from the alpha particle which 
hit it, rather than from the liberation of energy 
from the nitrogen atom. Indeed, the amount of 
energy which Professor Rutherford must expend to 
produce these atoms of hydrogen is many billion 
times greater than the energy contained in the 
ejected hydrogen. t 


* It is probable that this ratio is also large 
in the experiments of Dr Winchester and the 
author, but at any rate the evidence is now 
exceedingly strong that it is possible to produce 
hydrogen by the artificial disintegration of a number 
of heavier elements. Professor Rutherford's ex- 
periments are also interesting in that his alphs 
particle in addition to knocking hydrogen out of 
nitrogen appear also to knock out of : 
oxygen and nitrogen an element of atomic 
weight 3, which in practically all of its physical 
and chemical properties should be indistinguish | 
able from helium. l 


* These experiments then represent a distinei 
step forward in the progress of the artificial dis 
integration of the elements." | 
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THE ANCIENT ARYAN MEDICAL 


4 SCIENCE. 
= Pandit K. G. Nateson Sastri writing in 
the Hindu Message Srirangam gives a 


summary of the learned address delivered 
bw Mahamahopadbyaya Kaviraj Gananath 
Sen M.A, LM.S, Vidyanidhi Sarsaswati as 
President ofthe Indore Vaidya Sammelan. 
The following extract from the summary 
tthrows considerable light on the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors in the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine : -. 

“Next in dealing with the “ bacillus theory ” 
tthe learned President demonstrated, by quoting 
clhapter and verse from Charaka and Susruta, that 
tthe theory was as much in vogue in ancient days 
ass it is st present. But it seems to us that the 
sancients did not extoll it to the skies as is now 
boeing done in the West as in effect they mainly 
rested their principles of treatment on the correct 
understanding of the “ theory of T'ridoshas." The 
Mearned President remarked that the ancients did 
nnot elaborate it as fully as it ought to have been 
dione, as in ancient days the bodies of our ancestors 
were strong and healthy owing to their strict-obser- 
mance of Brahmacharya and therefore withstood 
tthe onslaughts of the germs. They therefore did 
mot care much for them. But now a days we do 
mot have such bodies and hence the bacilli easily 
work havoc on us and hence it is absolutely 
eesential that we should have a knowledge of that 
theory. In our view such an explanation as this 
will rather wreck the cause of Ayurveda than help 
liL Leprosy and other germ diseases have been 
explained in the ancient works which rather proves 
tthat those particular bacilli were able to over- 
Jpower the robust bodies of our ancestors built by 
tthe observance of Brahmacharya and it therefore 
iis hard to believe that other germs were unable to 
«do the same. The correct explanation seems, 
itherefore, to be that the ancients thought that 
igerms are only the agents of certain malformations 
‘which are really brought about by the derange- 
Iment, caused by the bacilli, of '* the three doshas."' 
‘They are as it were, the *' Nimitta Karana” of 


‘the disease (निमित्तकारणम्‌) but such a 
'"Nimitta Karana " that by their constant pre- 
!sence in the body they constantly help the patho- 
logical formation of a particular disease caused by 
the working of chemical transformation of the 
“three humours.’ or, in the words of Rakshita, 


LS 
they are चातितेलवत्‌ निमित्तक्ारणान्निः Hence 
aecording to our view the three doshas are the real 
material cause of a disease or ‘“‘ Upadana Karana ” 
While the bacilli supply the matter out of which 
the humours build the disease. How? The bacilli 
inject their poison into tha blood and other parts 
of the body which circulates along the blood stream 
and brings about a peculiar chemical change 
Which is nothing but the derangement of the 
L gnd thus helps the malformation of the 
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particular disease. This is called the ‘‘Samprapti’’ 
(संप्राप्तिः) or the pathology of the 
disease. In short we may well say that the three 


humours are the समवायिकारण and the 
bacilli, the असमवायिकारण of disease. 


They therefore relied on the principles of treatment 
based more on the humours than on the bacilli. 
In other words they attached only a secondary 
importance to the treatment of the bacilli of every 
particular disease. This view of ours is evident 
from even a glance at Charaka and Sasruta where 
in the treatment of every disease the procedure 
followed is that of the treatment of humoral patho- 
logy or any one or every one of the + Pancha 
Karma ” is first adopted and then the treatment 
of the particular bacilli is considered, The follow- 
ing sloka explains this view fully : 


पबमन्यानपि व्याधीन्‌ स्वनिदताविपययात्‌ | 
चिकित्लेदनुबन्धे तु सति हेतुविपयेयम्‌ ॥ su 


pu ` . ब्य c 
acar sert युजयात व्याधिविपयेयम | 

But the learned President seems to think that the 
treatment of the humours should be adopted only 
in simple cases while in complicated and difficult 
ones the treatment should be first for the particular 
disease which means bacilli. From this view we 
humbly beg to disagree and think that the proce- 
dure should be in the reverse order. 

MAN-EATING PLANT. 

The following description taken from 
The Popular Science Siftinga of the carnivor- 
ous plant brought back from the wilds of 
Madagascar by Dr. Karl Leche, a noted 
German explorer and scientist, will, we 
doubt not, be read with wonder and horror 


by our readers. 

** The sacred tree is most remarkable in appear- 
ance. Its trunk, which rarely rises ten feet above 
the ground is of a strange, barrel-like shape, 
covered with a quaint mosaic sort of bark, looking 
like nothing so much as a gigantic pineapple. 
At the top of this trunk it is between eight and 
nine feet in circumference, and upon it is fixed 
a remarkable growth very much resembling a huge 
plate. From the top of the trunk there hung eight 
leaves: They were of extraordinary size, ten to 
twelve feet long, a foot wide where they were 
hinged to the tree, widening to about 2 feet and 
finally tapering down to a point as sharp 88 & 
needle. They were plentifully strewn with huge 
venomous looking thorns. 

Quite INNOCENT IN APPEARANCE. 

* These leaves could not have been less than 
fifteen inches thick in the centre, and hung down 
inertly along the trunk, their point trailing in the 
earth. Above these there stretched, rigidly and 
horizontally, a number of branches several feet 
in length. Finally, from underneath the plate- 
like arrangement, there grew, pointing upward, 
half a dozen frail looking stamens—palpi would 
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be a better name, I believe—that shivered con- 
stantly, as if agitated by some strong wind. 


** It seems the plate like affair on top of the 
trunk contained some thick sweet juice. This 
liquid, which is a product of the tree and was 
probably originally intended to attract birds, is 
highly intoxicating, and even a very small quantity 
very soon produces coma. When sacrifices take 
place a woman is forced to climb into the tree 
and drink. If the devil inside is in good humour, 
then the girl will be allowed to get down again 
in safety. Ifhe was feeling ugly, however, then 
the poor girl was out of luck. Exactly how the 
tree was going to prevent her jumping down I 
could not make ont, but I was to learn eventually. 

* One evening, haviag made the chief a present 
to insure that I would be welcome to witness 
their ceremony, I followed the tribe into the 
forest. They made their way to the sacred tree 
and round it built twelve fires, so that the whole 
surroundings were lit up brightly. Then they 
disposed themselves about them and made them- 
selves at home, some eating, but most of them 
drinking huge gourdfuls of native ferment. Very 
soon they were all of them more or less intoxicated, 
both the men and the women, with the exeeption 
ofa young girl near by, who neither spoke nor 
moved, but glanced about her as if she were 
terrified out of her wits. 

* Suddenly without warning, the yelling ceased 
and they scattered away like frightened deer. 
The crucial point had arrived. For a moment 
there was complete silence but for the crackling 
of the fires. Intuition told me that the girl I had 
noted before was the one that was to be the sacri- 
fice. I looked at her and saw mortal terror im- 
Printed on her features. Yet for the life of me I 
Could not imagine why, and put down her fear 
to imagination. 

* By now the first group of dancers had somewhat 
recovered, and, suddenly springing up, rushed 
upon the poor girl with unearthly shrieks and 
yells. They surrounded her, and with shouts and 
gestures ordered her to climb the tree. Terrified 
she shrank back, apparently begging for meroy. 
At that the whole crowd joined in furiously how- 
ling at her to obey. Once more the dancers 
gave out their orders; then, as she still refused 
and struggled, they armed themselves with spears, 
and stabbing at her forced her to retreat in the 
direction of the devil-god. For a while she 
resisted, seeking to hold their spears with her 
hands, and only getting wounded as a reward for 

her plucky defence. 


** At last, seeing it was useless to fight further, 
she turned and faced the tree. Fora moment she 
stood still, gathering herself up for a supreme 
effort, then quickly she sprang towards thetree. 
Like a monkey she scrambled up, and reaching 
the top knelt and drank of the holy liquid. Quickly 
she jumped up again, and I expected to see her 
p^ mp down, thinking all was over, in that dim 


ht not noticing instantly what caused herso to 
ek with terror. 


"s 
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*Suddenly I realised what was happening, and 
I seemed to be paralysed with horror. The tree, 
seemingly so dead and motionless. a moment 
before, had come to life. The palpi, so frail lookig, 
had suddenly ceased to quiver, and had coiled 
themselves about the girl’s head and shoulders, 
holding her so firmly that all her efforts to free 
herself remained absolutely useless. 

“The green branches so rigid before began to 
writhe and coiled themselves round and round like 
snakes. Then as that mass struggled there arose a 
horrible sight I shall neve forget—the great leaves 
began to rise, slowly, very slowly. Those evil- 
looking thorns were now on the inside, pointing 
towards the victim and closing on her with the 
force of à hydraulie press. 


WHEN THE TRAP SHUTS. 


*As they came together tightly there trickled 
down the trunk a pinkish mixture, which the 
maddened natives fought and trod each other 
down to get one mouthful of—the intoxicatng 
fluid from the tree and the blood of the human 
sacrifice. 

“Then the feasting began again amid much 
rejoicing. The devil was appeased.” 

The plant described hy Dr. Leche has more 
points in common, perhaps, with the Venus fytrap 
than any other. Dr. George W. Crile, describes 
this as an inconspicuous, low-growing plant. All 
day long, its trap-leaves stand agape, waiting for 
prey. On the inside surfaces of each bivalve-like 
leaf is some sticky sweetish stuff, attractive to 
insects. Along comes an unlucky tly. Unsuspec- 
ting he steps into one of the traps. Instantly it 
closes upon him with a snap and he is a “goner.” 

Close examination of any one of the trap- 
leaves reveals the fact that three very minute 
hairs spring from the middle of the inside of each 
of its gaping valves. A touch upon one of these 
hairs (which are sensitive nerve ends) makes the 
plant aware of the presence of the fly, and the 
trap snaps shut 

If one of the hairs be touched lightly with the 
point of a lead pencil the trap will instantly 
close. The plant does not know the difference; it 
simply reacts mechanically to the irritation, But 
the touch of the pencil must not be too light or 
too heavy; it must be just enough to imitate the 
contact of a fly or other small insect. If a smart 
blow be struck the trap will not respond at all; it 
stays open. 

Suppose, however, that it is a real fly. The - 
trap closes, its marginal spikes interlocking to - 
prevent escape of the prey. Follows then a — 
remarkable phenomenon. The trap becomes & 
miniature stomach, which at once begins to secrete 
a fluid forthe digestion of the captured insect. 


The process of digestion requires a number j 
days, during which the trap remains shut. This 
being finally accomplished, it opens, drops out the j 
refuse of the meal—the non-nutritious part—and 
ready for another fly. It is hungry again, | 


| 
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Finally, says Dr. Orile, if the plant be exposed 
iio the fumes of ether or chloroform, it loses 
eronsciousness for the time being just like a man, 
sand its traps do not respond to irritation while 
tthe effect of the ancsthetic lasts. The juiciest and 
rmost appetising fly can walk all over them without 
peril of capture. 
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Intense as the interest the story of the Madagascar 
tree has aroused among botanists, there are some 
who will dare say it is impossible. It is to be 
hoped that a scientific expedition will soon go to 
the place indicated by this German explorer and 
make a careful study of the extraordinary 
plant. 

Truth is, indeed, stranger than fiction ! 


ERVIEWS AND NOTICES, 


We have received the following from the 
Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Punjab. 

(1) Report on the Excise administration of 
the Punjab during the year 1919-20. Price 
Re. 0-13 or 15-6d. 


(2) Report onthe Administration of Crimi- 
nal Tribes in. the Punjab for the year ending 
December 1918. Price Re. 1-0-0 or 15. 10d. 


(8) Report on the Lawrence Gardens, 
Lahore, for the year 1919-20. Price Re. 
0-2-0 or 8d. 


(4) Civil Statements o; the High Court of 
Judicature at Lahore and of the Courts in the 
Punjab Subordinate thereto, for the calender 
year ending the 31st of December 1919 Price 
Re, 0-8-0 or 11d. 


(5) Criminal Statements of the High Courts 
of Judicature at Lahore and of the Courts in 
the Punjab Subordinate thereto, for the calender 
year ending the 31st of December I919 Price 
Re, 0-9 0 or 11d. 


(1) The Government may well be proud 
of having increased the Excise Revenue by 
Rs. 25 lakhs in the year under review. But 
if i; is also the work of a civilized Govern- 
ment to check the growing use of intoxi- 
cating liquors’ and drugs, the Government 
in this Province seem to have absolutely 
failed. The Report shows an increase of 
consumption practically all round. The 


consumption of country spirit is 19 per cent. 


more than that of the last year, that of / 
plain spirit went up by 15 per cent. spiced 

spirit 20 per cent. imported wines show a 

slight increase, imported spirits rise by 18 

per cent., and Indian made foreign liquor 

(coloured rum, whisky, brandy and gin &c.), 

by 43 per cent. The total consumption of 

opium in the Province fell from 53,372 seers 
to 5135 6 seers i. e, a fall of about 4 per 

cent. The increase in the consumption of 
Charas very well makes up the slight fall in 

opium. The imports of Charas went up 
from 2,673 maunds iu 1918-19 to 3669 in 
1919-20 4. e, an increase of about 46 per 
cent. Asregards the consumption of Bhang 
the Report says, that it has remained practi- 
cally the same as last year, save the remark- 
able use in Gurgaon, where sales went up 
from 7,284 seers to 6,803 seers. : 


There were 863 convictions for drunken- 
ness as against 729 in the previous year. . 
The vice of opium-smoking does not seem 
to be on the decrease." 


The Standing Committee of the Punjab 
Legislative couucil seem to have taken some 
interest “by discussing a number of 
questions of general interest ", and with 
the prospect of the excise administration. 
going toa Minister—an Indian—under the _ 
Reforms Act, it is hoped that future reports | 
will .be more promising. Till then let us live 
patiently in that hopes ? 
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(2) Thia report comprehends not only the 
working of the year 1919 but also a brief 
survey of the work done during the last 
three years. At the beginning of the year 
there were 19 settlements. At the end the 
number was 24. The population in these 
settlements rose from 5,901 to 8,708 during 
the year. There are three kinds of settle- 
ments. Reformatory, industrial and agricul- 
tural. 

In certain settlements Co-operative Supply 
Societies and Credit Societies have ° been 
established. The Oriminal Tribes labour is 
becoming popular at some places. 

We are glad to note that in this Pro- 

ince the Salvation Army is not the only 

ciety working for the Oriminal Tribes 
|s activities are shared by the Anjuman 
hmadiyya  Isbaati-lelam, Dey Samaj, 

Arya Samaj, Sanatan Dharm Sabha, Qadian 
Society and Chief Khalsa Diwan and two 
others. The Native States adjoining have also 
co-operated in the work. 


The total expenditure during the year 
amounted to Rs. 1,82,599-6-3. A boys school 
was to be opened but was unavoidably 
delayed. It is hoped to be started this 
year. 

(8) The income from garden sales increas- 
ed by Rs. 2,591 during this year. The 
number of students attending arboriculture 
classes was 31 as against 24 in the previous 
vear. Flower shows have been revived. The 
total expenditure is Rs. 38,8/1-6-2. May we 
take this opportunity of requesting the 
Gardens Committee to spend a trifle for 
adding to the scanty number of benches 10 
the Gardens, a need so keenly felt by the 
students specially. 

(4) The report shows an increase of 14,731 
cases instituted in the various courts as 
compared with the last year But, last year 
excepted, it is the minimum number during 
the past eight years. Can we expect a 
substantial fall ia this number in the next 
Report, as a natural consequencs of Non-co- 
operation? The lteport contains an interest- 

jog note on the People's and Amritsar 


"aa ' 
4 The total number of offences reported 


Wu year was 189,762 as compared 
m 
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with 164,512 in the previous year, showing 
an increase of 25,250. It may be noted 
that this number does not include the 
cases under the Martial Law. A table in 
the Report shows that the number of 
important crimes has considerably incre- 
ased. It is very interesting to note that 
the number of offences against the state 
during the whole year is only 2; but what 
about the number of such offences during 
the Martial Law regime ? The Police seem 
to be asefficient in this Province as any- 
where else in the country, for they succeeded 
in having convictions in 62'8 per cent, of 
cases prosecuted by them; while in the 
cases on private complaints the convictions 
were only 6'5 per cent. 

The Principles of Efficiency, by H. N., 
Pherwant, D. M E. RHookly cottage, Bums 
Roud Karachi. ‘This is a book of the type of 
Self-Help, Pushing to the Front de. Readers 
of Emerson will better be able to appreciate 
it. It is easy reading and is of very great 
help to young men in making their life more 
practical and disciplined. General principles 
of making a man efficient to get a “ greater 
grip ou himself and his affairs ” are lucidly 
discussed. A regular practical training is 
offered under the heads of “Inspirations for 
the week" to be continued for fourteen 
weeks. It may not bə easy to make one's 
life exactly according to this course 
within fourteen weeks, but even if some 
poiats are successfully given a practical shape 
much may be gained that. may be very 
useful in this world. ‘There are some really 
noble axioms as the headings of the “Laspira- 
tions for the week." “ Man's unfairness to 
man, makes countless thousands mourn" 
quoted from Shakespeare, may have a true 
significance for this Province 


The Modern Mental Magtc (The secret of 
Western Professors in Magic) by P. R. 
Janardhanam Naidu Price fe. 1-0-0. lt 
is a small pamphlet of about 30 pages 
vontaining a code of the ‘ magicians’ that 
we so often come across Many of = 


astonishiag feats are cleared by tie help of | 


this work. 
The Devalaya, Ita Aimsand Objects, Price 


0-6-0, A sketch of the religious life of Sevabrata 
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Brahamrshi Sasipada Bannerji Price 0-8-0, 
The Romance of a Great Indian Social Servant 
or the Dife and Career of Mr. Sasipada 
Bannerji Price 0-2-0 and 8Ist Birthday of 
Sevabrata Bralamrsh$ Sasipada are four 
tracts which all dealing with the life of a 
great social reformer are helpful and inspir- 
iog Mr. Sasipada Bannerji’s work for the 
widows is well-known and the cosmopolitan 
religious society now founded as the 
Devalaya has all those noble ends in view for 
which the Brahma Samaj has already gained 
so many followers 


MANORAMA OR THE 


MANORAMA OR THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 
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Along with the above we bave received 
numbers of the Devalaya Review (July and 
August). Itis“ devoted to religious, social 
moral and educational progress of all 
communities ". Annual subscription is Rs. 2 


lt has high ideal before it and we wish it all 
success in achieving them. 


A Brief Report of the Mandayam Sabha for 
the year 1918-19. This society has been doing 
much useful work in helping the poor 
students by founding scholarships and 
establishing part free schools 10 the south. 


NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 


A Serial Story specially written for the Vedic Magasine by “ Kaushal: .” 


CngaPrEeR VIII. 


A MopnEnN GIRL’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Manorama is seated comfortably in a 
cushioned — easychair Her soft white 
clean feet rest upoa a footstool. She is 


lost deep in thought. A book of poems 
beautifully and artistically bound is lying 
open on her lap. It is about 10 O’clock in 
the morning. l'he rays of the sun fall upon 
her golden hair and glint. She is bare- 
headed and her arms are bare up to the 


elbow. It is a winter morning and she 
is basking in the sun. Her air of 
absolute abandon and languid ease and 


her picturesque pose add to her loveliness 
The blue Kashmir shawl that she has 
carelessly thrown over shoulder matches 
her complexion perfectly and makes of 
her a siren with irrisistible charms 
Just now she is thinking of her future 
She knows full well that Vishnu has been 
‘completely smitten with her charms. But 
she examines and searches her own 


Her heart does not throb when she thinks 


of him. Propinquity does not excite her 
and separation does not fill her heart 
with longing. She finds him pleasant, 


well-informed and companionable, but no 
more than she does a dozen or so of her 
other male acquaintances. She knows by 
intuition, which reveals to woman mysteries 
which the intellect of man finds unfathom- 
able, that he is head over ears in love 
with her and will propose to her soon. 
She is, in fact, by no means sure that he 
has not already broached the subject to 
her father and mother She is thinking 
over the reply that she ought to give 
when she is approached either directly or - 
through her mother—that the proposal 
would be made in one way or the ‘other 
admitted of no doubt whatever. To marry 
or not to marry was the question. She 
was chafing under the domination of Indra 


E she finds cP Bann. un ferdi ११ n core ls ag, heartily n djgliked her mother 
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and was ashamed of her. She had cer- 
tainly a very deep regard bordering upon 
reverence for her venerable father and a 
desp affection for  Devadutta But her 
father was a recluse whose company she 
always longed for and rarely got. Deva- 
dutta was a sociable man. He had a wide 


circle of friends whom he was always 
visiting His social engagements were 
so numerous that he could hardly spare 


more than au hour or two daily for his 
sister though she was his. sweet darling 
and dear pet. Sbe, therefore, felt lonely 
at home and ennui tormented her. Her 
mother’s visitations she regarded in the 
light of inflietions. She was not very 
fond of study. She hada good colloquial 
knowledge cf English but she could not 
understand a word of English classics. 
Devadutta had brought her George 
Elliot's “ Romola” Ruskin’s ‘‘ Sesame and 
Lilies,’ Tennyson's “ Princess” Meredith's 
“Diana of the Crossways” and shakes- 
pears “Merchant of Venice." All these 
books :adorned the shelves of her room. 
She tried once or twice but found that she 
could not understand any of these books. 
Of Sanskrit, she had only a very poor 
smattering. Shecould not even understand 
« Panch Tantra.” Hindi, she had learnt at 
school, but could not construe without 
the help of the commentary a single 
chopai of Tulsi Bamay na. She bad not been 
taught the Science of Politics or Constitutional 
History of India or even the elements of 
Economics. The result was that when she 
handled newspaper or magazine in English 
or Hindi she found that she could not 
follow the reports of Council debates or 
comments upon international or national 
political problems. She contented herself 
with reading the “Local and Provincial" 
columns of the “ Tribune” aud sensational 
news about divorce suits, thefts and 
conflagrations in the Hindi Press. She did not 
know enough of either English or Sanskrit 
or Hindi to be able to enjoy serious literature. 
She, therefore, fed her mind on Hindi 
novels and English love-stories by Victoria 
Cross, Marchmont and Charles Garvil. She 
had managed to read, by stealth, a few 
“novels by Reynolds. That being her 
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intellectual stock-in-trade, she was well 
posted up in all that relates to love-making 
and naturally was not averse to marriage. 
She bad no intellectual pursuits which could 
reconcile her to a life of life-long celibacy or 
even celibacy for a few years more. Moreover, 
she wanted tə shine in society, to reign 
in her household as queen of Beauty and 
to gratify to the full her desire for fine 
clothes and luxurious living. Besides, she 
had been persistently taught by her mother 
that husband-baiting and husband- 
keeping was the one definite objective of a 
beautiful girl’s ambition and career. She was 
not in love with Vishnu, it was clear enough. 
Vishnu was desperately in love with 
her was equally clear. That Vishnu was an 
extremely rich man was also quite evident. 
She did not doubt that he would maintain 
her in state if she accepted his suit. She 
had read in her novels that in the West 
people married oftener for money, position 
and status than for love. Mariages deconvenance 
were the order of the day. After all what 
mattered was the possession of the good 
things of the life. That was the philosophy 
of her mother and, though she disliked her 
she was proud of her worldly wisdom. Her 
father did, no doubt, sometimes, talk of 
union of hearts and defined matrimony as 
an intellectual, moral and emotional exosmos 
and endosmos, but, then, he had always 
been an idealist who lived in an unreal 
world of lofty and impracticable conceptioas 
of life and conduct. Then another thought 
occurred to her. Religion had never appealed 
to her and asceticism had always repelled 
her. Vishnu was an enthusiastic Arya 
Samajist propagandist. For him all other 
values were ultimately reducible to religious 
values. He would naturally expect his wife 
to assist him in his life-work. Could she 
honestly say that she would not disappoint 


him in that matter. But one religion wasas - 


good or as bad as another. Brahmoism had 
always sat light upon her. She had never 
given serious thought to the creed of the 
Brahmo Samaj. She was a Brahmo 3 
her father was one. If- she had professed | 
Brahmoism on account, of her father, she 
could pay homage to Arya..Samaj on 
account of her husband, The diet quent on 


ona 


— violent anti-fleshist. 
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presented another difficulty. Vishnu was a 
He would not, for long, 


> standa meat-eating wife and she had an 


1 
, 


inveterate taste. for animal food. Well, she 
would give up meat-eating for the sake of 
ber husband and if at times she felt an 
irrisistible longing for meat delicacies, she 
coüld come to her father’s house and take 
the forbidden dishes. The prospect of 
earning the right to administer a rich estate 
and to have at her disposal thousands tospend 
over-rode all considerations, all consciencious 
‘scruples, all dictates of the“ still 
small voice" and all behests of the inner 
monitor. Then all at once she thought of 
the formidable Hari, whose habitments 
were of the shabbiest character, but whose 
intellect was powerful and cynicism most 
crushing. Surely he would see through her. 
He was an awfully clever man. She was 
not sure that he had not already read her 
heart and divined her motives even 
before she had analysed them herself. 
When he had transfixed her that memorable 
night, she had winced under the gaze and 
had felt that a master had come to whose 
Strong will even her pride would have to 
‘submit. As she further dissected her feelings, 
ishe sensed something terrible. She did not 
‘dislike the bear! Was that all? No, no, 
‘she was not quite honest to: herself. She 
had actually come under the magic spell 
‘of his superior intellect and  unrivalled 
‘dialectical skill. She dared not proceed 
further with her task of self-analysis. She 


8n 


stopped there. All that she acknowledged 
to herself was that if she became Vishnu's 
wife, his best friend would, in that event, 
be not a less but a more welcome visitor 
to his home and hearth. Beyond this she 
did not think it’ proper to pursue her 
reflections in relation to Hari. After she 
had successfully disposed of all these diffi- 
culties, another presented itself. Both 
Vishnu and Hari were’ too serious for her. She 
delighted in light talk. Very serious talk did 
not interest her for long It was for this 
reason that she had a partiality for the loafer 
Ishwar Dutta, wbose only recommendation 
was that he could amuse her because he 
was always on the same intellectuil level 
‘as she was. She had permitted him liberties, 
not because she loved or respected him, but 
because his talk was not beyond her and 
because, thougk a religious preacher by 
profession he had in him even less religion 
than she possessed. She had always regarded 
him in the light of a companion who waited 
upon her moods, whom she could chide and 
flatter as the caprice of the moment direct- 
ed or dictated and who meekly submitted to . 
be defeated by her in argument. He had . 
become indispensable precisely because she 
despised and contemned him. He fed her 
pride and ministered to her vanity. She 
dismissed this difficulty at once forshe had | 
no doubt of it that Ishwar Dutta was far too 
below Vishnu to excite his jealousy and was 
not a person to be discouraged by cold and 
chill receptions. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS: 


MR. GANDHI'S DISTINGUISHED 
— ALLIES. 
"Mr D. N; Bannerji writing in the 
Venturer for November 1920 on “ Mr. 
Gandhi’s Policy of Non-co-operation ” 


tells his readers that Mr. Gandhi is not | 
the sole leader of the non-co-operation . 

movement. “ He has” we are told 
“ distinguished allies without whose as- 
sistance his movement might collapse at 
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any moment. One of Mahatma Gandhi's 
allies is, according to the writer, His 
Excellency Lord Chelmsford. He thus 
describes His Excellency’s services to 
the movement associated with the 
name of the greatest living Indian of 
modern times. 
We do not call in question His Excellency’s 
good intentions. But bis whole policy has 
been suffering from curvature of the spine. 
When Mr. Montagu, the strong-willed, ardent 
reformer of the bureaucracy explained to 
the noble Lord the various reasons—mostly 
f the Imperialist variety—why in the in- 
erests of Departmental efficiency and with 
| view to silence political clamour, a scheme 
of political reforms must be initiated with 
a Home Rule flavour in its terminology. the 
Viceroy nodded an affable assent When 
Sir George Lowndes and Sir William Vin- 
cent suggested, on the other hand, coercive 
legislation in order to make impossible in 
future, the repetition of defunct and defeated 
revolutionary conspiracies, to the making 
of scheduled offences triable tn camera be- 
fore specially empannelled tribunals from 
whose judgment, given without hearing and 
recording of evidence or allowing the ac- 
cused the aid of counsel, there could be no 
appes], the amiable Lord again bowed as. 
sent. Indian publicists pointed out in vain 
that penalising the mere possession of “ sedi- 
tious " literature, demanding securities from 
people indiscriminatingly, requiring men not 
to attend publie meetings or engage in poli- 
tical journalism, giving the secret police a 
tighter grip over the suspects, was fraught 
with tbe most dangerous consequences. 
The passing of the Rowlatt Act created a 
storm the magnitude of which even the 
Camarilla of Indian despots could not have 
gauged. Indians rose toa man in constitu- 
tional protest against tbis infringement on 
the. elementary liberties of the people. 
Later, when Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
invoked the aid of martiallaw by certifying 
that there was “open rebellion in the 
Punjab,” the invariably obliging Viceroy 
left the “armed forces of the Crown” entirely 
at bis disposal. 
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Not only has Lord Chelmsford been 
obliging, but the contagion of his amiability 
has filtered down to the Indian Civil 


Service. Sir. Michael O'Dwyer's imagina. 
tion manufactured “an open rebellion" 
organized by men whose, only offensive 


weapons were crow-bars, sh:vels and sticks; 
Lord Chelmsford, on the receipt of the. 
certificate by wireless and without taking 
the trouble to proceed to the seat of the 
disturbances and make local, enquiries, 
mobilized the armed forces of the Crown 
and while the King's writ was yet running 
and the ordinary Civil Courts were sitting, 
suspended the normal judicial and legal 
processes—and proclaimed martial law, 
The civilian authorities of the type of Mr, 
Miles Irving, Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar, abdicated civilian control even 
before the inauguration of martial law, so 
anxious were they that Brigadier-General 
Dyer should appear on the szene and “shoot 
and shoot well." 

We have said above that Lord Chelms- 
ford's poliey has been the greatest ally that 
the non co-operation movement has so far 
secured Another ally is Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer who, with General Sir William 
Beynon, approved of the Amritsar massacre, 
who was hostile to the political aspirations 
of the people, and who throughout the whole 
period of the war, connived at, if not 
instigated, the suppression of papers and the 
generous use of the most drastic provision 
of the Indian D. O. R.A. 

Lord Chelmsford, however, has to 
yield the first place to the Right Honor- 
able Mr. Montagu, whose duty it was 
to “vindicate British Honour" by 
bringing to book official misdemean- 
ants. He has signally failed in his 
duty as a custodian appointed by the 
British democracy to safeguard the 
interests of the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown. Says the writer :— 

What has he done? To Lord Chelmsford, 
who refused to suspend the death penalties 
on those who had preferred their appeals to 
the Privy Council, who a 


law without military necessity and prolonged, - 


LRAT 


it witboit any ostensible justification, who 
_ soquiesced in the punishment of a host of 
© wictims of martial law, ninety-six per cent. 
= ef whom had to be liberated by Mr. 
Mfontagu under cover of a Royal clemency-- 
Mir, Montagu gives a handsome testimonial, 
"'His Majesty's Government desire that you 
should be fortified by the knowledge that 
tihey continue to repose the fullest confidence 
iin your discretion, inspired as they feel 
ecertain it bas constantly been by the single 
aaim of the good of the peoplea whose Govern- 


ment is committed to your charge.” 

The only disciplinary treatment  meted 
oout to Sir. Michael O'D wyer is the academic 
rebuke: “His Majesty’s Government do 
mot regard Sir Michael O'Dwyer as immune 
ffrom criticism. A long and honoured 
connection with India is ended and His 


Mfajesty's Government desire here to pay 
tribute to the great energy, decision and 
ceourage, which Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
brought to his task and to express their 
aippreciation of his services ” 

As for General Dyer, he has been given 
81 learned discourse by Mr. Mostagu on 
tlhe pernicious effects of “frightfulness” as 
ain instrument of policy, in the British 
House of Commons. The Army Council 
hiave upheld the orders of the Commander- 
im-Ohief, Sir Charles Monroe, that the 
Gieneral should be “retired,” which means 
that the pension accruing to him out of 
[indian funds would be £900 and not£700, 
mhich would obtain if he were not “retired.” 
lin the Morning Post “General Dyer Fund” 


uas exceeded £20,000, and hat been 
wabsoribed to by an appreciative public 
meluding the ex-Admiral of the Grand 


"leet, Lord Jellicoe, and Rudyard Kipling 
Ihe Imperialist Poet. 

Mr. Montagu never realized the need for 
appointing a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the Punjab disturbances, seeing that 
Ihe Government of India were an implicated 
party. But even the recommendations of the 
white washing Hunter Committee have not 
been carried out. 


iin, G » e . H 
Intensive" martial law, like General Sir ` > L3. EN e 
William Beynon, Col. Frank Johnson, Col. Was. Ede medieval darkness, the 
O'Brien, ' “ have gone scot-free. Christian Church adopted a creed 
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understand the elements of human nature. 


The chief apostles of 


378 
Lieut. Dodkings, Major Carberry and 
others, have had their “frightfulness” only 
whitewashed but condoned. ............ like 


Bosworth Smith who have insulted Indian 
women and erected a “House of Repentance” 
for leading Indians, have been told their 
services will not be requisitioned before 
their retirement. Officials like Mr. Miles, 
Irving and Mr. Kitchen have received, 
communications from the Commander-in- 
Chief conveying mild censure. Indian 
officials have been dismissed for not doing 


what the Government thought was their 
obvious duty. An Eurasian magistrate, 
i.e, Mr.  Penhearow, who ordered the 


flogging of a marriage party, has received 
severe reprimand, and has been ear-marked 
fora possible disciplinary measure. 


Mr. Banerji, thus, describes the in- 
wardness of the  non-co-operation 
movement. 

The adoption of the non-co-operation policy . 
really means the organizing of a strike on 
a national scale: it also means the passing 
of a national censureon the methods of the 
Government of India and the failure of the 
British Cabinet to bring to justice the - 
martial law tyrants. The conflict 
is no longer one between Britain and 
India: it is a struggle between British . 
militarism and civilization, in which a united | 
people propose to participate in concert, 
inspired by the confidence that the destruc- 
tion of British militarism will not only help 
the overwhelming mass of the British people, 
but also enable India to make her peculiar 
contribution to world politics and world 
culture. 

But the movement is no more anti-British 
than the coal strike which threatened to 
paralyze for a moment the industrial life of 
England. On the merits of both, opinions 
may differ, but the fundamental cause is 
the same namely, the breaking of pledges — 
and failure of bureaucrats in Whitehall to | 


THE OLD TESTAMEMT. x: 


- Superstition dies hard. When Europe ` 
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which incorporated a belief in the 
infallibility and verbal inspiration of 
the Old Testament. Modern Science 
and Modern Thought have taken the 
bottom out of this belief. It has been 
conclusively proved that the Old 
Testament is not a composite literary 
composition. It is disparate work 
comprising laws, sayings and discourses 
reflecting all stages of culture. It 


contains injunctions which 
no civilized ‘legislature would 
This 


incorporate in its code of laws. 
is known to all snd sundry. All the 
same, Christian priests—who, like all 
priests, worship at the shrine of Tradi- 
tion and for whom crystallized teach- 
ings of elders and customary morality 
are of greater value than the living and 
vital spirit of religion—still stick to 
that effete part of the creed. The 
result is that the Church is full of 
ordained ministers who, while doing 
lip service to the creed, have, in their 
heart of hearts, revolted from doctrines 
which at once outrage human reason, 
the moral sentiment and the social 
conscience. Says Mr. Ingli James 
B.A., B.T., in the November number of 
the Venturer :— 


Readers of The Venturer have been 
reminded recently that professional historians 
frequently distort history out of regard for 
our national amour proper, with the result 
that the young are encouraged to glorify 
the barbarous deeds of freebooters like Drake 
and Hawkins, and to believe that they are of 
the essence of true patriotism. History, as 
Mr. Delisle Barns remarks, needs to be 
re-written for, as at present taught it isa 
powerful ally of those who delight in war. 
But what of the Old Testament? Here is 
a book forming part of the canon of Holy 
Scripture and generally looked upon as 
inspired by God, in which war is given the 
dignity of a religious institution. Does not 
that fact constitute an even more serious 
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menace to the peace of the world. To some 

the question will appear ridiculous, whilst 

others will feel that it bordera on blasphemy. 

But in view of some of the sermons to which 

one has listened of late, and of the appeal. 

which anti-pacifists—including certain 

influential divines have made to the pages 

of the Old Testament, one is obliged to raise 

it. Among the Israelites, war was under- 

taken at the behest of Jehovah and carried 

on under his direction. His presence 

sustained the soldiers in the field and by his 

personal intervention victory was assured. 

He poured down *'great stones from heaven" 
upon the Amonites as they fled from before 

Israel, and he ordered the sun to stand still 

that the darkness might not interfere with 

the slaughter and so dim the triumph he 

had won. No wonder that people who 
lack historical imagination, and persist in 
regarding the Bible as a single infallible. 
book, fail to see that there is any incongruity 

between Christianity and war. Nor, on the 
other haud, is it surprising that sensitive 
and discerning souls are tempted to bamoan 

the presence of the Old Testament withia 
the canon, and to suggest that the Church 
would be well advised to abandon it. ‘That. 
suggestion, indeed, has actually been made 
by responsible people within the last few 
years and one is bound to sympathise with 
the motives that prompted it. The tradi-. 
tional view of the Old Testament is the most 
formidable obstacle in the path of real 
religious progress, for it prevents numbers 
of sincere and honest folk in all the Churches 
from apprehending the true significance of 
the Gospel of Christ. 


THE GURUKULA AND REFLEC- 
TIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


We have received the following 
communication from Swami Shradhan- 
anda Sanyasi, the venerable Founder, 
Governor and Principal of the Gurukula - 
Vishvavidyalya Kangri, Hardwar:— — — 


The following appears in the  Vedic 
Magasíne of November 1920, under the 
heading “a study of Yoga". (The writer 
is Professor Siddheshwar Shastri M.a.) — .. 


EDITORIAL REFLEOTIONS. - 


=“, movement has now set in to obstruct 
sand abolish all philosophical studies even 
* jin institutions which had originally started 
; ffor the explicit purpose of propagating 
- tthese reflective subjects. We have noticed 
jpeople who would like 
llike the Gurukula at Kangri and the Benares 
lHindu University converted into a regular 
iindustrial workshop, with a complete and 
‘wholesale elimination of all philosophical 
tteachings as: a national suicide and we 
sare afraid this vandalism of spiritual spec- 
vulation has slightly begun here and there” 
lI do not know what the authority of 
[Professor Siddheshwar as regards his 
insinuations against the present managers of 
(the Gurukula Kangriis. The editorhas given 
iinsertion to these remarks without any note, 
'whieh shows that he too is under the 
isame impression. I can only say that it is 
18 libel on the present conductors of the 
(Gurukula at Kangri, to say that any 
‘vandalism of spiritual speculation has 
\{everso) slightly bagun " or that efforts are 
 lbeing made to convert it “into a regular 
‘Industrial workshop, with a complete and 


"wholesale elimination of all philosophical 
iteashings as a national suicide " (The italics 
1876 mine). In order to remove misappre- 


|hension from the public mind, created by 
18101 general mischievous remarks, a general 
protest alone is necessary. If the writer of 
‘the article or the editor of the Vedic Magasine 
enter into details and give facts and argu- 
ments in support of their view, I shall be 
. very glad to examine them and if there are 
really any defects in the present working 
of the institutioa I shall be too happy to 
meet the wishes of the critics. 


We beg most respectfully to point out 


to our: revered correspondent, what 
ought not to need pointing out to a 
publicist of standing, that no decent man 
would write for a magazine, if he 
was always expected to echo the 
sentiments of the editor. A high class 
monthly reflects in its pages all shades 
of opinion and the editor’s duty it is 
merely to safeguard the general policy 


8०0 to maintain a certain ‘level of 


to see institutions 
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literary excellence. Of course, if there 
is a gross misstatement of fact or 4 
manifest wrong allegation, the editor 
is bound to point it out. In Professor: 
Sidheshwar’s article, there is no allega- 
tion against the present management 
of the institution. There is merely a 
protest against the efforts of certain 
* people" who, the writer thinks, are 
trying to pervert the institution from 
its real objective. There is not the 
remotest suggestion that the managers 
are in sympathy with those “ people” 
—whoever they may be. Professor 
Sidheshwar makes these remarks with 
regard to both the Gurukula and 
the Hindu University, and it is not 
quite clear to us that, when he speaks 
of the “ vandalism of spiritual specula- 


tion” as having slightly begun, he 
refers specifically to the  Gurukula. 
Under the circumstances, we were 


perfectly justified in not going out 
of our way and expressing our dissent 
from the solicitude expressed by an 
enthusiastic advocate of the claims of 
Indian Philosophy, quite incidentally and — 
casually in the course of an article 
devoted to philosophical discussion for 
ihe continued safeguarding of the 
interests of that branch of learning 
in those institutions. The assumption that 
the Editor of this magazine necessarily 
agrees whenever he does strike a note of 
disharmony is not correct. Professor 
Sidheshwar and others of his way 
of thinking will, however, we 
make no doubt of it, welcome the 
assurance held out by Swamiji—the 
most responsible official connected with 
the Gurukula—that he has not been : 
influenced by the clamours of '* people" 
that Professor Sidheshwar has in mind, 
and has no intention whatever of 
reducing either the volume of Sanskrit 
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philosophical courses already prescribed 
or the time devoted to the teaching of 
the subject in the interests of 
"industrial or any other form of merely 
bread and butter" education. 
RISHI UTSAV IN LONDON. 
Maharishi Dayananda, the greatest 
Vedic scholar, philosopher and propa- 
gandist of our age, passed away on the 
ight of Diwali in the, year 1883. His 
eath anniversary is celebrated on that 
‘ay in almost all the principal cities of 
Upper India and all classes of the 
population join these celebrations and 
offer their tribute of loving admiration 
and grateful appreciation to the conse- 
crated memory of the illustrious 
deceased. Our readers know already 


that our beloved brother. Professor 
Balkrishna MA. is now in London 
studying for the ४,860, examination 


of the London University. He is doing 
all he can to further the cause. 
Mainly through his efforts the. death 
anniversary of the Master was celeb- 
rated in the metropolis of the British 
Empire. The function was very 
successful. . Lord Meston presided. 
We take the following from the London 
Letter of * The Tribune’: 

There was a joint celebration at 21 Crom- 
well Road yesterday of the death anniver- 
sary of Dayanand Sarswati and Diwalee 
day. The circular convening the meeting 
contained an unusual combination of names. 
That .of Lord Meston stood at the head as 
President, and the list of supporters which 
followed included several . gentlemen who are 
known to give the official Indian Centre a 
wide berth, among them  beiog Mr. B. G. 

Horniman, Mr. J. M. Parikh, and Mr. 3yud 
zH ossuin. However, the serenity of the procee: 
ings was not disturbed by any political 
—ross-currents. The friends I have named 
-.ore absent, together with several others 
=ho were in 


_ommemoration. Lord Meston suggested 


hearty sympathy with the - 
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that all controversial topies should be avoided 
and the gathering was in fact a striking 
demonstration of the united feeling of India 
in regard to one of her greatest sons. __ 


Lord Meston, who was suffering from a 
cold, uttered a very glowing eulogy of Swami: 
Dayananda’s life and character. He-describ- 
ed him as one of the most remarkable. 
fleures In morden India—a man of intense 
spiritual superiority, and one whose services - 
to his country could never be too highly 
estimated. He passed in quick review the 
main incidents of his life, referred in parti- | 
cular to his foundation of the Arya Samaj, 
and enlarged upon the great influence which 
the organization had had on the spiritual, 
social, and educational life of Northern India. . 
The great majority of Dayananda's disciples 
had worthily followed in his foot-steps. 


Lord Meston said that during all his years in _ 


India he had never met a member of the. 
Arya Samaj whom he did 
“T occasionally had difficulties with some of 
them, "said his lordship, ‘‘and to my 


shame I may add that I had even to lay | 


heavy hands on one or two, but this did . 
not affect my appreciation of their high moral 
enthusiasm.” He went on to say that his 
whole outlook on the Arya Samaj was 
coloured by his personal friendship with 
one of the founder’s greatest followers, 
Mahatma Munshi Ram. 

Without going into the merits of the 
differences which prevailed between the two 
sections of the Arya Samaj, Lord Meston . 
said that his visit to the 
Hardwar would ever remain in his memory. 
He found it to be a perfect Garden of Eden 
—a place where idealism ruled supreme, 
where the sordid affairs of ordinary life were 
entirely obliterated, and where the mind 
dominated the body. The Arya Samaj had: 
a future for it bevause it had a life be- 
hind it. 


not respect . 


Gurukula at - 


4 
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Following Lord Meston there was an array 


of representative speakers— Professor Bel 
Krishna, M A. (who waa mainly responsible 


for the organization of the meeting). Bir P.O. | 
» 
L 


Roy, Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan, Mrs Josephine 


All of them paid eloquent tributes to the 
great work of the man whose memory 


Ransom; Mr. H. S. L. Polak and. y 
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yeas being celebrated, and it was considered 
n particularly appropriate that the celeb- 
-Aition should coincide with the date of India's 
(Festival of Illumination. As Mr. Polak aptly 
j reamarked, the record of Swami Dayanand 
sthowed his constant striving for the victory 
off light over darkness. 

Professor Bal Krishna claimed that Daya- 

naand was a man of cosmopolitan genius, who 

baad rendered great service to the cause of 
universal brotherhood. So far as India was 
concerned his teaching was based upon the 
ptrincipal that reform and regeneration must 
00006 from within and not from without. 

Sir P.C. Roy, propounded the question why 

thas Arya Samaj had found such congenial soil 
ioa the Punjab and the United Provinces aud 
head nottaken root to any extent elsewhere, a 
question which he made no attempt to answer. 
Hle referred to what the Arya Samaj had 
ceone for the promotion of education, and 
sppoke of the self-sacrifice which was being 
diisplayed by the staff of the D. A. V., College 
im Lahore and other institutions imbued with 
‘thie same spirit. As a member of the Brahmo 
88878] he (Sir P. C. Roy) contemplated with 
sthame the ineffectiveness of their own activi- 
tiies when compared with what the Arya 
Siamaj had achieved. 

The speeches were followed by a~display 
off fireworks in the garden attached to the 
hcouse. 


COUNCIL ELECTIONS AND 
NON-CO-OPERA TION. 


, The N. C. O. movement is marching 
forward by leaps and bounds. Almost 
alll the prominent nationalists and con- 
giressmen have stood aloof. The voting 
wras very meagre—especially in the 
Punjab. At Lahore less than 5 per 
cent. of the total number of voters 
recorded their votes. At Amritsar the 
percentage was still lower. Similar 
reports have been received from various 
rban and ‘rural centres. Non-co- 
operation holds the field. ‘The almost 
complete boycott of the Councils by 

tho country, the withdrawal of 
hn E of boys from state-controlled 
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Schools and colleges, the increased 
demand for Swadeshi cloth aud the 
almost complete. disappearance of 
lawyers from public life —before N. C. O. 
was started, their influence was supreme 
—all point to the permanent success 
of the movement. You may attribute 
this result to bitterness against the 
bureaucracy on account of Khilafat 
wrongs and Punjab atrocities, you may 
ascribe it to the hypuotic influence of 
a mighty personality or you may hold 
the world-movement for self-determina- ` 
tion and liberty responsible for this 
supreme bid for freedom at all costa, 
but you cannot honestly deny that the 
movement has captured the heart and 
fired the imagination of the classes and 
the masses —perbaps of the masses more 
than of the classes—of the Bourgeoisie 
and the Proletariat—of the Proletariat 
more than of the Bourgeoisie. And yet 
the spokesmen inthe Press of the 
bureaucratic view and organs of co- 
operation-at-all-costs tell us that the 
movement has failed dismally. Truly 
none are so blind as those that would 


not see. The ostrich may bury its head 
in sand but it cannot save itself 
thereby. . i 


SOME UGLY BY-PRODUCTS 
OF THE N. C. O. 

Itis an awful pity that the uniform 
euccess of the N. 0. 0. has at places 
and on occasions been marred by dis- . 
graceful exhibitions of intolerance and . 
shameful demonstrations of rowdyism 
and hooliganism on the part of des- 
peradoes that manage to gain the upper 
hand as soon as a crowd degenerates | 
into a mob. At Lahore this hooliganism 
led to tragic results. These wicked 
antics bring the movement into deserved | 
discredit. They are both foolish and 
criminal. They are criminal because 
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they lead to the contamination and 
profanation of a great spiritual awaken- 
ing. The N. C. O. is the outward 
expression of a great moral upheaval 
and cultural self-assertion. It is the 
revolt of an Eastern people, that has 
regained its lost soul, against the do- 
mination of a soul-less civilization 
which scorns the power of the spirit 

nd believes merely 
utmidetion aud abuse ill-become those 
who are out to meet violence with love, 
insolence with calm majesty and 
hauteur with undaunted dignity. Those 
who resort to unseemly methods do not 
understand the inwardness of the move- 
ment. The moment N. C. 0. ceases to 
be non-violent, the struggle will 
assume another shape. It will no 
longer be the battle of the spirit with 
prestige based upon physical force. It 
will degenerate into a struggle between 
bricklets and shoes ou the one side and 
rifles and machine guns on the other 
and with this degeneration the prospect 
of disaster to the people’s cause be- 
comes certain. If we fight with 
spiritual weapons against people who 
are armed with physical weapons only 
—if we fight under the standard of 
Dharma against those whose armaments 
are not buttressed by the conscious- 
ness of Right and Justice, our victory 
is certain. If, on the contrary, we 
soil the holy banner and adopt un- 
righteous methods, our lesser violence 
is sure to be overborne by greater 
violence. We must make the humilia- 
ting confession that the Punjab masses 
least understand this aspect of the 
question. ‘The Punjab is inhabited by 
warlike and impulsive people whose 
naturally impatient disposition leads 
them to adopt short-cuts and to trans- 
late thought into action at once, We 
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are afraid the vessel of Mahatma - 
Gandhi’s N.C. O. will split on the 
rock of Punjab impulsiveness just as 
the Satyagrah movement, did last year, . 
ifspeedy measures are not taken by 
the great leader to control the situa- 
tion. The Punjabis are a very reverent 
people and are excellent followers. 
They are not at all restive under 
masterful handling, only they will not 
be led by pussilanimous leaders who 
cannot risk temporary unpopularity 
and give the right lead at the psycholo- 
gical moment. What Punjab needs is 
courageous leadership. "There is no 
towering personality in the political - 
field in our province. Lala Lajpat Rai 
has, no doubt, behind him a magnifi- 
cent record of solid philanthropie work. 
But he is, by nature, a man of peace, 
He can do quiet 80cial service work and 
deliver eloquent and effective addresses 
when the atmosphere is not surcharged 
with electricity. Hoe is too sensitive, too 
timid and too anxious to please all 
parties, to be able to give courageous 
lead at a time of political ferment like 
the present whon passion runs high and 
the outraged self-respect and rankling 
sense of wrong done bear down the 
Satyagrah spirit. In fact ever since his 
return from deportation, he has been 
careful to leave the country whenever 
there was unusual excitement. More 
over he does not, in his heart of hearts, — 
believe in Mahatma Gandhi's move 
ment or in Indian Culture—his foreign | 
travels have converted him into an | 
ardent votary of Western civilization. — 
He regards the Europeanisation of 
India not only inevitable but por ae 
even desirable. His heart is not in the 
movement. He has not the courage 
a Shastri or he would openly denounces 
as reactionary many of the teaching 
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of Mahatma Gandhi. While rowdyism 
'was rampant at the polling stations, 
L. Lajpat Rai was probably lolling in 
an easy-chair in his bungalow and 
enjoying a chat with friends. It is not 
of this stuff that leaders that have 
faith in themselves and a hold on their 
following behave. One cannot conceive 
Mahatma Gandhi acting as L. Lajpat 
Rai acted on the polling day at Lahore 
Everybody knows how Gandhi faced 
the indignant crowds at Bombay last 
year, administered to them a strong 
and well-merited rebuke and saved the 
situation so completely that thereafter 
the Governor solicited his help to allay 
the popular feeling at Ahmedabad and 
withdrew martial law at his request. 
What business has Ti. Lajpat Rai to 
accept grand receptions, to be led in 
processions and to hear himself praised 
if, in their hour of need, he cannot 
come to the rescue of the people and 
save them from their own stupid follies 
and suicidal antics? 16 pains us to 
have to say that L. Lajpat Rai—though 
he is: a man of lofty character, 
generous impulses and high resolves— 
has neither the nerve nor the resource- 
fulness nor the equanimity of temper 
and the balance of judgment to save 
the non-co-operation movement from 
disaster in the land of Jats, Sikhs and 
Muslims, As regards the lesser leaders, 
we are afraid, many of them lack the 
personal magnetism and the forceful- 


Cg) 


ness of character which exact prompt 


obedience and avery few others are 
much more in sympathy with the riotous 
temper of the mob than with the 
| Satyagrah spirit of the Mahatma. They 
take the Mahatma’s holy name all in 
BU, and invoke his holy authority to 
` e unholy passions. In the name 
of{Satyagrah, they raise the Frankens- 


tein of Duragrah. The situation in the 
Punjab is, indeed, perilous as regards 
the future of the N. C. O The follow- 
ing remarks of Mr. Stokes of Kotgarh 
apply, with peculiar appropriateness, 
to the rank and flle of propagandists 
in the Punjab. 


We must realize that his ideal depends for 
its success upon its being carried out in 
the spirit of satyagraha. [fit should fiad 
its dynamic in tha lower passions, [ do not 
conceive that he would ‘consider it a means 
to India's salvation. Yet it isin just this 
that he is so handicapped. [ know from 
personal experience that some ofthe leaders 
have imbibed his spirit, but [ also know 
that the raak and file of those upon whom 
he has to depead for the extension of his 
propaganda, are far less uader the influence 
of this vitally important aspect of his mess- 
age than of a burning sense of injured self- 
respect as Indians at the treatment that has 
been meted out to their ‘fellows. l listened 
for several days to their messages to the 
people, and confess that they did not seem 
to me calculated to develop the spirit of 
Satyagraha among the hearers. Now the 
success of the Non-co-operation movement as 
at present contemplated, seems to me to 
depend absolutely upoa the growth of that 
spirit of discipline which will make it possi- 
ble for the people to progress stage by stage 


and at each stage only so far as 
Mr. Gandhi dictates, yet as I listened 
to speech after  spsech it seemed 


to me that the impression made upon the 


ignorant hearers was not of a kindto pro-' 


duce that result. The danger of the present 
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method of appealing to the people would . 


appear to lie in its creating an impetus based 


upon anger and indignation which, uncont- | 


rolled by the true spirit of Satyagraha, would 
carry the people along faster than Mr. Gandhi 
would desire, and thus defeat the end he has 


in view. 


For his object is a great moral 


- 


victory over the forcesof injustice; “mere 


disruption and the loosing of the lower pass- ° 


ions would be as distasteful to him as to 
the most moderate of the Moderates. To me 
the fatal weakness in his programme lies in, 
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the fact that so few of those upon whom he 
has to depend are imbued with his spirit, and 
I greatly fear that unless this movement of 
non-co-operation be carried out in the spirit 
ot its great leader, it will degenerate into 
mere unintelligent disorderliness. If it does, 
it may be the means of severing the British 
connection, but I doubt if it will bring us 
the Swaraj we desire 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
HOOLIGANISM. 

If we look a little deeper into this 
i00liganism and try to probe its psych- 
ology, we find that it is inspired as 
much by bitter memories of the past as 
by perverted notions of proofs of the 
success of a popular movement impotred 
from the West. Some half-educated 
people think that unless slight disturban- 

ces are created, the opponents of N.C. O. 
will never acknowledge that the move- 
ment has succeeded. This false notion 
of checkmating one's opponents is also 
at the basis of the disgraceful scenes. 
Unfortunately the comments of some 
Anglo Indian pa pers lend countenance 
to this view. At Calcutta. there was 
very little voting owing to the non-co- 
operation movement, but there were few 
disgraceful scenes. Commenting upon 
this the Englishman of Calcutta says :— 
Although the election contests in Caleutta 
are not yet over polling has taken place for 
a sufficient number of seats to enable one 
to state broadly that the city as a whole 
does not seem to be very interested. We 
have no doubt that the Extremists will point to 
the small number of votes recorded us proof of 
the strength of the Non-co-operative feeling, but 
if that feeling were really very prevalent the 
polling stations would have provided scenes of 
very great excitement and one would have heard 
of pichetting and of organised attempts to 
prevent any voting at all. As itis, there has 
been no general excitement, and such slight 
disturbances as there have been were caused 
by a few students and schoolboys who have 
no votea themselves and who were, perhaps, 
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Does this look like inviting picketting 
and organised attempts to prevent all 
voting? The mentality of a section 
of the Anglo-Indian Press is hopelessly 
perverted. At Calcutta it points to the 
absence of hooliganism as proof positive 
of the failure of N. C. O. and at Lahore 
deplorable excesses committed by a 
mob at one or two polling stations out 
of 34 is hailed as evidence that the 
non-co-operators have failed to convince 
people by argument and have, therefore, 
taken to coercion. Of course this affords 
no justification for ruining the move- 
ment of non-co-operation by importing 
violent and  unrighteousness into it, 
Non-co-operation can conquer the hearts 
of our rulers and secure for our cause 
the sympathy of the civilized world 
only so long as we obtain martyrdom 
ourselves and do not confer it upon our 
opponents. The murder of seven 
Europeans last year was a stain upon 
Indian honour which could have per- 
manently retarded the progress of the 
movement for self-Government if the 
innocent Indian blood shed at Jallian- 
wala had not only washed the stain 
but shed fresh glory upon our cause. . 


MAHATMA GANDHIS 
EXHORTATION. 

Of course, the great màn who leads, 
the movement for India's freedom fully 
realises the force of the considerations 
we have urged above. In the 18808 
of the * Young India” just to hand 
be says :— 1 

It would be totally opposed to the dodtrins | 
of non-violence to stop the supply of vitis 
and food. This battle of Non co-operation is / 
a programme of propaganda by reducing pro: 


others to yield to bedience by violencedirect or 4 


our opponents. If we wish to evülve thé’ 
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be scrupulously exact in our dealings with 
opponents. We may not replace the slavery 
of the Government by that of the non-co- 
operationists We must concede to our 
opponents the freedom we claim for ourselves 
and for which we are fighting. ‘The stout- 
est co-operationist will bend to the stern 
realities of practice if there is real response 
from the people 

But there is a non-violent boycott which 
we shall be bound to practice if we are to 
make any impression. We must not com- 
promise with what we believe to be an 
untruth, whether it resides in a white skin 
ora brown. Such boycott is political boycott. 
We may not receive favours from the new 
Councilors. The voters, if they are true to 
their pledge, will be bound to refrain from 
making use of the services of those whom 
they have declined to regard as their repre- 
sentatives. They must ratify their verdict 
by complete abstention from any encourage- 
ment of the so-called representatives. 

The public will be bound, if they are non- 
co-cperationists to refrain from giving these 
representatives any prestige by attending 
their political functions or parties. 

I can conceive the possibility of non-violent 
social ostraciem under certain extreme condi- 
tions, when a defiant minority refuses to 
bend to the majority, not out of any regard 
for principle but from sheer defiance or 
worse. But that time has certainly not 
arrived. Ostracism of a violent character, 
such,as the denial of the use of public wells 
18 8 species of barbarism, which I hope will 
never be practised by any body of men 
aving any desire for national self-respect 
and national uplift. We will free neither 
Islam nor India by processes of coercion, 
whether among ourselves or against English- 
‘men, ' 

“We hope and. trust that all the 
lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi will 
‘take this exhortation to heart and we 
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for the good name of the non-co 
operation movement, that no prominent , 
non-co-operation worker was associated, 
either. directly or indirectly, with this 


shameful outrage. 


THE LAHORE ARYA SAMAJ 
ANNIVERSARY. 


The Lahore Arya Samaj anniversary 
came off on the last Saturday and 
Sunday of November. It wasa unique 
occasion. Devout men and women 
from all parts of the Punjab flocked in 
their thousands to listen to the learned 
and elevating discourses that were 
delivered by celebrated preachers and 
lecturers. Swami Sarvadanand delivered 
two beautiful. sermons, embodying 
lofty sentiments and containing food 
for the intellect and the soul, which 
were deeply appreciated. Swami 
Satyananda spoke, with his ‘usual 
sweetness, on the attainment of righte- 
ous ends. His speech also produced a 
very wholesome effect. Three Guru- 
kula  Sanatakas delivered striking 
speeches. Sanatak Dharmendra deli- 
vered an informing address on the 
defects of modern civilization, Pandit 
Budha Deva spoke thunderingly and 
inspiringly on the grandeur of [ndia's 
Spiritual treasures and Pandit Brahma 
Datta spoke feelingly on the controverc-. 
sial question of “Arya Samaj and 
Politics," Principal Lajjawati of the 
Jullundur Kanya Maha Vidyalya deli- 
vered an eloquent discourse on the 
educational problem. Professor Rama 
Deva delivered a learned and informing 
lecture in which he proved conclusively 


that Christianity, Islam aud Budhism | 
had failed and that the Vedic Religion 
alone.could rescue the civilized world 


puli be spared a repetition of the 
Tum Scenes that errr at 
‘Lahore on the polling ay. E 
- We particularly deplore the difficulties from the abyss of moral anarchy oe ; 
placed by the mob at Delhi in the way yawned before it and threatened to 
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viction to the minds of the hearers and 
when he finished address, the vast 
pandal rang with loud and enthusiastic 
cheers and with cries of ‘Vedic Dharma 
ki jai." The speech has created quite 
a sensation in Lahore. There is a 
tempest in the tea. pot and some 
Muslim papers, unable to meet the 
rguments and quotations of the 
gates are indulging in filthy abnse. 
he Syasat, the filthiest rag in the 
province, is leading this campain of 
outrageous abuse and disgraceful per- 
sonal vituperation. He is threatening 
L. Lajpat Hai with social boycott be- 
cause his paper the Bande Matram 
published a full report of tbe speech. 
We are told that Hindu-Muslim unity 
_ will vanish if the doctrines of Islam 
are even criticised or if extracts from 
Syad Amir Als ‘Spirit of Islam” 
are read out in public lectures. ‘The 
price of Hindu-Muslim unity, it seems, 
is a complete blockade of thought and a 
rigid taboo on all lectures on Compara- 
tive Religion and Philosophy. The 
Swarajya that it is sought to be initia- 
ted will take away the liberty of speech. 
The Syasat is loud in demanding of 
the bureaucracy that it shall grant bim 
- liberty to criticise strongly and even 
violently not only the measures of the 
administration but also the philosophy 
that is at the back of the bureaucratic 
system of Government and is always 
attacking severely Christianity which 
is the religion of our rulers and of 
4 millions of our countrymen, but will 
not permita criticism of any doctrines 
of Islam! Why is Islam sacrosanct 
as no other religion is sacrosanct? 
Why cannot Muslim Divines defend 
their faith by meeting argument with 
argument? Why are coercion, inti- 
 midation and social boycott necessary 
p TR 4.६ 
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to maintain its hold upon the minds of 
its followers? The Prophet always 
listened patiently to the criticisms of 
his opponents and met them patiently 
and sweetly! Has Islam become less 
strong since then? Has it lost its 
natural vitality that it must now lean 
on such weak supports? Perhaps, it 
is unfortunate in having men like the 
Editor of the Syasaé as its noisiest and 
most  clamourous  protagonists at 
Lahore. In any case the incident is 
not without its moral. Hindu-Muslim 
unity, in order to be permanent, must 
be based on community of interests and 
mutual toler. nce and good will and 
not on the throttling of the voice of 
philosophie criticism. Surely Islam 
can survive many an argumentative 
onslaught and will become stronger 
and not weaker if it is purged of 
doctrines like Polygamy which, how- 
ever excusable they might have been 
in semi-savage Arab at a particular 
time, are clearly repellant to the 
developed moral sense of civilized 
man. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPEN- 

DITURE IN INDIA. 

Mr. P. V. Chalapati How, B Ly 3 
tributes a sane article on the above 
subject to the November number of ७ 
the Hindustan Review. The Indian 
Government i3 irrevocably committed to 
‘an unbending policy of religious neutral- | 
ity and yet two million rupees are spent - 
every year on church establishments. | 
This is manifestly unfair. We fully | 
associate ourselves with the following 
observations made by the writer. =: | | 

From the point of view of Modern India 
and the changed angle of vision in the 
Government it is no more permissible to | 
credit the expenses of  establishme 
religious in their nature to the revenues of | 
India. India has no State church. . Lts teem: | 


| 
: 
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Motto I.—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sages conquered death — The Veda, . 


Motto II. —The welfare of society and the justice of the arrangements are, at bottom, 


dependent on the character of its members. 


...There is no political alchemy by which 


yeoa can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts — Herbert Spencer. 


By THE WEATHER. 

Winter has set in with all ita bleak 
scccompaniments. Trees have become almost 
bald, Our stream has altogether dried up. 
17096 is an entire absence of verdure. Even 
tthe mountains present a ‘dry, bald. and sere’ 
ssspect. Cold benumbs bare hands and feet 
im the morning and in the evening. Sunshine 
im very pleasant although at midday it isa 
boit intolerable as yet. 

- THE CURRICULUM. 

. To avoid difficulties attendant on frequent 
changes in the Curriculum and to secure 
ggreater regularity and efficiency in teaching 
work, it has been proposed to revise the 
curriculum and then to enforce it without 
aillowing further changes for a period of four 
yrears The task has been entrusted to a 
committee, with sub-committees under it 
consisting mainly of members of the staff. 

The Opinions of experts on various subjects 
sare being invited and secured and it is to be 
hoped that we will have a revised and im- 
proved curriculum in about a month or 80. 

pa MR. KUNDSEN. 

_ Mr. Kundsen, an American Educationist 
wisited the Gurukula on the 7th of November. 
tHe stayed here for two days. The following 
iis his opinion about the institution. 

_ “Ihave spent two happy days at Gurukula. 
Ilt is unique and new in all its ways, 
thowever they may be copies of ancient things. 
llt is modern for theold can not be again, 
yret the best of Vedic India lives on here. May 
it live on and prosper for it serves 8 


«Ji 


and fills a ए़811(,७००५००००००००००००००००००० »००००००००० Tho 
method here brings good results. [ts gradu- 
ates and their careers prove it... ... «e.e. see This 
renaissance of Vedic methoda of Education is 
particularly interesting in view ofthe great. 
tendenoy of European and American thought E 
to return to the Vedic thought in psychology - 
and philosophy and its expression in self 
determinism in the new school movement. 
All schools could learn something from the 
moral austerity of the Gurukula—may it 
spread. May Gurukula prosper.” 
DAYANAND UTSAV. 
Dayanand Utsav was celebrated on the 
day immediately following the Diwali. A 
meeting was held under the auspices of the 
Sahitya Parishad in the School Boarding House. 
Pundit Indra Chandra was in chair. Elabor- 
ate papers dealing with the various aspects 
of Swami Dayananda's life and teachings 


were read. The Life of the Great Founder - 
is an inexhaustible Uem UNE 
Accordingly the speakers — 


of Arya Samaj 
of instruction. ॥ d 
tuned their ingenuity and originality to the 


utmost and did justice to the greatness E in 


the subject and the solemnity of the occasion. 


The President threw much valuable light — 


on many contested points. The meeting 
lasted for about 4 hours aud 
at about 1l a. M. 


annually for sometime immediately after 
our stream dries up. This year too they 
have been seen roaming in our garden on . 


MP 
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was dissolved — 


TEA 
LEOPARDS IN THE GURUKULA. 
Leopards haunt the Gurukula premises - 


386 
several nights. A few days ago, one of the 
Brahmacharis of the tenth class was walking 
in the garden opposite to the School Boarding 
House in the afternoon, when he all of a 
sudden beheld a leopard who had been 
aroused from sleep by the sound of his 
footsteps. Following the impulse of the 
moment, he took to his heels but the 
leopard pursued him and inflicted two very 
slight woundson his hands. The Brahma- 
ohari informed three college Brahmacharis 
who were going to the play-ground with 
hockey-sticks in their hands, about the 
occurrence. The latter immediately ran to 
the spot indicated and began to pelt the 
leopard. The infuriated beast fiercely 
pounced upon one of them, prostrated him, 
fixed his cruel paws on his breast and was 
about to plunge his teeth into his body. But 
for 8 moment’s delay the merry prank of 
the boys would have ended tragically. Had 
the other two boys shown fear or hesitation, 
their companion would have been lost. But 
the readiness, courage and presence of 
mind exhibited by them averted the catas- 
trophe and saved the situation. They 
rained a shower of sticks on the animal with 
incredible celerity. The leopard was forced 


to release his grasp and. to face 
his assailants. Then followed a scuffle 
in the course of which the Brahmacharis 


received one or two negligible scratches 
on their arms. Bat the shower of sticks 
was 80 incessant that the leopard was over- 
whelmed and began to run.. The Brahama- 
charis gave chase and brought the animal 
to bay and then there was another scuffle. 
Reduced to desperation the leopard took 
a prodigious bound and fell into a thicket 
at some distance. In the meantime 
the news had spread like wildfire and all the 
Brahamacharis, members of the staff and 
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servants ran to the spot. Our drill master 
S Fateh Singh and the watchman were armed 
with guns. Hearing the noise of so many 
people approaching, ths leopard came out of 
the thicket. A couple of bullets were at 
once sent through his body and the leopard 
again retreated and disappeared in the thicket 
The thicket was besieged by the Brahma: 
charis armed with clubs lest the animal 
should escape, the thicket was poked at 
every point by means of long poles and 
eventually the leopard was found dead ina 


corner. Butthe place is still frequented by 
leopards at nigh:. Vigorous measures are 
being taken +) shoc? the beasts down! 
Brahmacharis ac ois r persons, some of 
them armed siih gias, keep watch all 
night. Partie: ":nacharis have once 


or twice been ८ is adjoining forest 
also to hunt the ‘ast: down, should they be 
found there. A. it is to be hoped th at the 


beasts will either ce k 80 or scared away 


effectually. 
THE D. YALI. 

The Diwali was cel. eted with genuine 
earnestness the other day. The School and 
Collge Boarding Houses were beautifully 
illuminated. The gii ring rows of light 
presented a very 27870 spectacle. A meeting 
was held in the afternoon under the 
presidency of ‘Pandit indra Chandra Vidya 
Vachaspati. The Brabmacharis, Sanat 
aks and members of the staff made beautiful 
short speeches regarding the origin ‘ot the 
Diwali and the advisability and proper method 
of observing it. Inthe end, the President 
made a pregnant and highly original 
short speech. The meeting was followed by 
a Sehbhoj. At night the Brahmacharis 
showed feats of skill with Banethi eto. 
Paper-balloons prepared by the Brahmacharis 
were flown and fireworks were displayed. 


THE BHARAT INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
=| Established 1896. 

f PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT. 
= Head Office :— Lahore 


Branches :—Lahore, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Ajmere, Lucknow, Nagpur, Bankipur. 
Agencies :— Poona, Mangalore, Calcutta, Bangalore, Dacca, Bombay, Sakkar, 
Karachi and Quetta 


(1) Funds Exceed Rs. 3,00,00,000 (2) Surplus about Rs. 1,00,000. 
(S) Claims paid exceed Rs. 23,00,000. 


= SPECIAL FEATURES :—(1) Guaranteed paid up policies, (2) Guranteed surrender 78 


walne, (3) Ready convertability, (4) Immediate piyment of claims on praof-of ‘death or 
survival and titles. Ninety percent, of the profits fcom the participating Brauch go to 
pwlioyholder Reversionary. Bonus last declared at Rs. 10 per thousand per annum, (6) 
Management Indian, simple, sympathetic and accessible. (7) Females lives insured (8) Seonrity 
timo lacs deposited with the Government. (9) Respectable and influential agents wanted all 


over India on liberal terms. \ 
LAHORE : K; C. VIDYARTHI, 
iBharat Buildings. Manager, 


MT संदेश । 
वैदिक सम्देश नाप का मासिक पत्र गुरुकुल कांगड़ी से शीघ्र ही निकलेगा । 
इस पन्न में वेद और वेदिक साहित्य सम्बम्धी लेख रहा करेंगे। 
पत्रका सम्पादन निम्न छिखित सम्पादक deat के gus होगा-- 

(3) do विश्वनाथ विद्यालंकार 
(२) प° चन्द्रमणि विद्यालंकार 
(२) do देवराज सिद्धान्तालंकार 
Mw) 1e इन्द्र विद्यावाचस्पति वार्षिक मूल्य ३) रखा गया है। 
Jl आशा है कि पत्र का [थम आडू आगामी जनवरी में निकळ आयेगां। 
` जो सज्जन ग्राइक होना चाहें वह कार्य्यालय, गुरुकुळ कांगड़ी में पत्र भेज कर 
अपने विचार की सूचना देने की झपा करें । - 
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THE MILLIONS 


The policy for the Work Ti 
Artisan, office lem, Z 


Middie : class wage enrmer as 


If you could earn a hundred extra rupees in these hard days = 
how much would they be worth to you ? 


You can do so, double even treble your income, by introducing the 
Millions Policy among your friends, office clerks, neighbours, ete. 3 


_ The Millions Policy isa guaranteed contract. Everything is guaranteed, 
Nothing left to chance, except——— —— death 
The por.y offers Sum assured Rs. 200 Annual ium Rs. 12 


| "Period 20 years. Rs. 200 payable at death within 20 years. ayable on 
survival Guaranteed profits Rs. 100 $ | 


The sum assured is guaranteed. The privil 
—P"aranteed.- There are no promises. No idle talk 


rece ६ ie. है k 

on à X 

=- he policy is easy to sell. Premium one rupee per month. There is no 
medical examination. It appeals to every workman, office clerk, artisan and 


middle class wage earner. . Ladies are also insured. 
, | 


4 Send for a prospectus. Read its policy terms. Fili in the application for 
yourself and send it to The Hindustan Assurance & Mutual Benefit Society 
Limited, Guiranwala- mu | 


° NEW BUSINESS OFFICE; | 
EM । . 80७8 Buildings, Maclagan Road, Lahore. . 
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| Note E 
A VISIT TO THE GURUKULA VISHVAVIDYALAYA OF KANGRI NEAR i 
HARDWAR. y 

I i 


(By THE Lats M. Venkata Supa Row PANTULU or OmaoLx.) 


(Madras Presidency.) 


Generally, all new things are attractive 
aind some of them provoke even enquiry 
sind when satisfied, draw, you to them so 
ellosely as to identify yourself with them—nay 
compel you to proclaim to the world all that 
Jæ good in them—One of such new things, 
oirthe new such thing which attracts most 
iss the Gurukula Vishva Vidyalaya 
olf Kaneri, established by that great and 
mioble man Mahatma Munshi Ram (Swami 
Sihraddhananda) a true disciple of the well- 
Kinown Vedic reformer, the late lamented 
Siwamiji Dayanand Saraswati. My attention 
m'aa drawn to that institution for a long 
Slime, perhaps almost from its very existence. 

mehow it appealed to my nature and I 
vias very enthusiastic about it. and did nat 


Ait to read anything written about 
-= 


^ 


-^ 


— 


" 

3 Ed 
the said institution, by any one. In addition 3 
to that I used to get its “ Prospectus’ > 
somethiug like the University Calender, | 
from time to time and closely followed its 
course. th eR St m 


Abont five years ago I thought of going — : 
over there and stay for some time, to see how 1 
it worked and what good could be achieved « 
by such institutions. Some unavoidable . ) 
circumstances having prevented me then, | 
now I have come down here for a week 
and am observing. closely what is sig Qe d 
on here. Undoubtedly many persons oe $i 
have visited this grand and noble institu: - 
tion and I know myself that many a visitor 
had communicated his impressions to the . 
Press, ss he observed. But the same 
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thing might be described and observed 
from different stand-points and from different 
view-points also. That depends upon the 
person who observes. As it is my sincere 
wish that all enlightened persons of our 
outhern India should visit this place of 
[ers once at least, in their life-time, 
b wil not be uninteresting to give some 
E» of the journey itself. 


However feeble my pen may be in. des- 
ribing men and matters, I hope the public 
will follow: me with patience and for that 
act I shall feel myself amply rewarded. 


Having started from Ongole by the 
445 P.M. Waltair-Express, I broke my 
journey for a few hours at Waltair till 
the Calcutta Mail arrived there at 12-30 P.M. 
I messed at the Railway Station Hotel, 
kept by some Southern Brahmins. The 
arrangements were clean and the meals 
That is the last 
placer where I: took the Madras meals. The 
trains are overcrowded in the higher classes 
too. Waltair. being a health. resort many 
Bengalee: : gentlemen ^ went. there from 
Calcutta to spend their summer and some. 
of them were returning. I had their com- 
pany and it was very pleasant. Even at 

altair, groups of. persons were surrounding 
me (not the Bengalees), questioning where I 
would go and soon. First I thought they 
belonged to the Police Department, however, 
unfortunately they turned out to be of the 
Puri Pilgrimage Department insted of the 
Cl D. Oh: what a nuisance it was those 
emmissaries were ‘plaguing me up to 
Barhameore till about-8 in the night, whe- 
ther I was. not going to Puri and when Í 
told them, I was going to Hardwar think- 
ing . that they might not know about Guru- 
kula, showed their surprise if not disgust, 


st my conduct for preferring Hardwar to 


Pari. Perhaps they would have been half 
satisfied if I had told them that I was 
not going to Hardwar, but somewhere else. 
Fortunately for me there was no 
disturbance till the morning and again the 
trouble’ began at Kharagpur Junction. Even 
though: you, ‘passed Puri at a long distance, 
ee .not. leave.you. One 
would think by their entreaties that they 
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are so kind to us, to remind us that we 
by mistake might have been over-carried 
beyond Puri in sleep. Our Mail reached 
Calcutta exactly in time and as I had seen 
Calcutta twice before,I did not want to go 


into the town, but was content to rest 
myself till the evening at a choultry 
(Dharamshala) near the Howrah Railway 


Station built by one Seth Satya-Narayan. 
What spacious buildings with upstairs, 
water-pipes, wells and gardens and bathing- 
houses for women. Byllo'clock in the morn- 
ing the building—3 Stories—was all filled up 
with pilgrims. There was no space even 
to sit. By 3 or 4 p. m, in the evening the 
servants of the institution were trying to 
accomodate everyone that went there 
with great courtesy and reverence. Even 
there my friends, the Jagannath Pandas, 
did not leave me. I ascertained the reason 
why it was so crowdy and the answer 
came from a young man of Murshidabad 
District, who knew a little English, that 
the famous Car-festival of Jagan Nath was 
to take place in 4 or 5 days. I was told 
that cholera was raging at Puri and I asked 
my young friend who was going there with 
4 or 5 relations of his, why he should 
risk, to which he answered they did not 
care and people did not die twice; it is 
said that thousands and lacs of people 
go to that famous festival. | wo'at be 
surprised if 10 per cent, of the people that 
gathered in that Dharamshala were Pandas 
to take the pilgrims there. 1 do not know 
how much money goes into the pockets 
of these “ law-touts”’, I beg their 
pilgrim-touts. If in the so-called enlightened 
twentieth century, the powerof Hindu religion 
and Hindu caste is so great what wonder 
is there that many western writers should 
think that with any number of vicissitudes 
in its fortunes, India’s compact was not 


shaken in this respect, for over three 
thousand years atleast. I took the Punjab 
Mail, platform No. 4 in the Howrah 


Station. at about 9 p.m. The Punjab Mail 
train consists of first, second and intermedi- 
ate classes only. The train became over- 
crowded in a short time. From Waltair 
upwards the finest and best mangoes are 
sold'in every station by wagon loads, with: 
g 
] 


——— um 
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- Pandas came before 


- snap-shot of 
souls”, 
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out exaggeration and dead cheap and in every 
station milk is sold so that any orthodox 
man without stopping anywhere for meals 
may travel throughout the whole of Northern 
India. with fruits and milk. From Calcutta 
to Benares my companion was a Nepalese 
young man who is studying in the senior 
Intermediate class of the Benares Central 
Hindu College. He seems to be a very young 
man, with a fair complexion and most 
intelligent features. He spoke very rever- 
ently of Mrs. Besant and her great work in 
respect of the Central Hindu College [but 
remarked that she would have been a much 
greater woman but for her earthly 
ambition]. To a question of mine he replied 
that she was absolutely unjustifiable in her 
uncalled for and unnecessary interference with 
Sryjut Gandhi in regard to that notorious 
incident at Benares. He told me he was 
present there and all the students of the 
institution strongly rosented and showed 
signs. of resentment at her conduct. It is 


in that connection he remarked about 
.her ambition and lower-self. Un- 
fortunately she too possesses lower- 


self, The Punjab Mail goes directly from 
Moghal Sarai and we got into another 
train at Moghal Sarai, which is also Punjab 
Mail of the Oudh and Rohilkhand State 
Railway, goes through Lhaksr about 2 A. M, 
to takea train to Hardwar, and which train 
directly goes to Dehra Dun. The train 


having been late for two hours | got down 


at Hardwar at about 4-30 AM. on June 
19:6. From Moghal Sarai upwards my 
Hadrwar Pandas did not leave me. At 


“Lhaksar” the siege was tight but, L told 
them that [ was myself going to Hard war. 
Even at that unconscionable hour, without 
a wink of sleep the whole night, the 
we like nightmares. 
I told one of them that I was not going into 
the town of Hardwar but the Gurukula at 
Kangri. They were all horror-struck to 
see that a man and a Brahman who went 
all the way from Madras should go 
to Gurukula at all, and without going to 
Hardwar. It was a sight for gods to see. 
I wish I had a pocket camera to take a 
the *''Saviours of our 


Before we actually go to the Gurukula 
an out snd out Hindu Institution, or rathe 
an Aryan Institution as they rightly love 
to call it, it would -be interesting—nay 
useful to note that from upwards of 
Bahrampore to the foot of the Himalayas, 
where Gurukula is situated, you will observe, 
one huge mass of Hinduism—unadulterated 
Hinduism and uncontaminable by Chris- 
tian influences either in religion or other- 
wise, though without the unrelenting 
rigidity of caste and untouchableness 
which we so plentifully find in the Southern 
Presidency, side by side with the denation- 
alised western ‘influences. From north- 
wards of Ongole, a new scquisition to the 
Guntur District up. to the end of the Madras 
Frontier it is rather difficult to distinguish 
between a Christian and a Hindu among 
the younger generation whereas you could 
at once distinguish the Hindu from othert 
upwards. Moreover Énglish langnage ceaset 
to be of any influence here, either in thi 
trains, or in the stations or elsewhere 
unless you provoke one to speak English 
Talk of war, talk of religion, talk o 
politics, talk of any subject and you wil 
get most intelligent up-to-date answers i 
Hindi or Urdu from any common mar 
What I observed is this, vis, that in th 
"Madras "Presidency, except some of ‘thor 
that know English pretty well, others kuo: 
nothing or next to nothing in matters ( 
conversation of any general interest, 8a; 
War, Self-Government, even the new produc 
Home-rule, Arya Samaj, Hindu Sanata 
Dharma and so on, whereas in Beng 
and Sanyukta Pranta (the United Province, 
and Punjab, people can debate intelligeatl 
though some of them do not know a wot. 
of English. The Arya Samaj having take 
the education of women also earnestly i 
their hands I noticed two or three woms 
talking most intelligently about men ar 
matters. They are very modest and Te 
pectable and at the same time courageo | 
enough to give their opinions Hed Tt 
fruitful result is, 1 believe due to the SC 
of training which is given to women he” 
instead of stuffing them with Westernis - 
English Education, as we are attempt 


to do in the Madras Presidency. "True tm 
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courageous Hindu modesty and respectabi- 
-Jity, you can find here to your entire satis- 
faction either in men or women. 
‘People strongly believe in religion and not 
‘jn mere form and it is broad and cosmo- 
-politan. ° o i 
The already religious people, are mor® 
11160 by the doctrines of Swami Dayananda 
id his followers: The wave of that religious 
jryour not fanaticism has spread over 
he whole of Punjab and the North-Western 
Province and half of the United Provinces. 
. The names of many persons are sacred 
. words in those parts and the very mention 
. of them sends a thrill through their souls 
and makes them bow voluntarily out of 
reverence to them. Need I tell you that 
those names , are Lala: Lajpat Rai, Lala 
Hans Raj, Mahatmaji Munshi Ram, Pandit 
_ Lekh Ram, Gurudatta Vidyarthi. and a 
host of meny others. We too have some 
great men in Madras Presidency, who bave 
| done good to our oountry. But the sort 
of reverence almost amounting to filial 


piety, shown to these great men here, 78 ` 


phenomenal. I am afraid I will have to 
say that such sort of affection and reverence 
is not shown to any single individual, whether 
past and present, in our. perts. Under 
such surroundings and circumstances, the 
Gurukula, which I am going to describe 
E comes into existence with all its 
glory To resume the  narative— after 
‘releasing myself from the Pandas at Hardwar, 
I went toa place called Kankhal, where is 
a .combined Post and Telegraph office, 
which is also a place of important pil- 
grimage. I am told, this town is about two 
miles from tbe Hardwar railway station. 
- However there is a spacious gardenand 
- grounds belonging to Gurukula and one 
permanent building and two or three tem- 
porary ones for the use of the travellers. 
This portion is called Mayapur. To a 
long mango tree a board is fixed on 


which “ Enquire every thing about Guru- 


kula here?" are written in bold characters 
jn English and Devanagri. l was received 
most hospitably by the inmates of the 
 Asharama and when they were told that 
| had come from Ongole, they said that 
mp gentleman was specially sent by Mahatmaji 
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to take me to Guzukula and that he had gone 
to the railway station to fetch me. Before 
that gentleman returned from the station, 
I had my ablutions and bath near a 
beautiful draw-well in the garden grounds. 
The garden consists of many mango trees 


and the grounds consist of a number of 
tall but not yet huge teakwood trees. 
The. beautiful scenery, the cold bath and 


the most hospitable reception, relieved mea 
great deal of anxiety and  tiresomeness, 
caused by a constant journey of about 
one thousand or eight hundred miles at one 
stretch without proper food and sleep. 
In the meanwhile that same gentleman 
returned from the railway station. Both 
of us went into the town of Kankhal, 
which is a pretty decent one, though 
small, with its crowded bazars, fine buil- 
dings, many of palatial appearance and 
private houses of many big men of the 
interior, who constructed them, with a 
purpose to live there, on occasions of 
pilgrimage and other important days in the 
year when they or their inmates go to 
bathe in the sacred Gungaji. Just about 
10 aM. we began to cross the Ganges 
to go to the Gurukula at Kangri by means 
of two tin-boats tied together called 


` Tamers, Their construction is very peculiar, 


simple and at the same time artistic, though 
awe-inspiring. Bach tamer consists of 
twenty-one Kerosine oil empty loose tins 
closed on all sides. It is constructed in 
such a way as to make it almost a triangle, 


-tied down, together by means ofa twisted 


(country rope used for cots 
in the villages) with small bamboo pieces. 
Al these huge building and machinary 
in the Noah's arc, to cross the furious and 


jute thread 


magnificent Ganges. These two great 
chips were taken by two  Herculeses to 
the shores of the Ganges. The two 


sailors of the Ganges are knswn here as 
tamer wallas. When I was asked to get in- 
to them, tied together, which held six 
persons and our luggage, l flatly refused to 
do so, out of very fear because I expected 
somesteam-launch or something of the 
sort to cross that the big and furious river 
though its name isa mild Ganges. How- 
ever, [ was reassured by my friends, the eo: 
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passengers, and chiefly the tamerwalas 
smiling simply. We all got in, I of course 
reembling, because I had never known such 
"oyages, though had twice crossed the 
Kicdavarij which was sometimes considered 
æ dangerous one. In addition to these two 
boatsmen, another gentleman, a graduate 
of! the Gurukula University, began also 
towing the boat being in water, of course 
alll the three swimming in water. He 
folld us that the boat will never betray, 
amd even in highest floods, almost all the 
Brahmacharies of Gurukula would be able 
to) cross the Genges without any difficulty 
ort fear. From  Kankhal to Gurukuls it 
js three milee, down stream, and we went 
ini about thirty minutes. That day the 
flow was very rapid. However, we arrived 
88810 at Gurukula at about 10-30 AM, or 
soo. lt seems that the day was a holiday and 
wre saw a number of Brahmacharidés swimming 
in the river like ducks—all little fellows. 

3. I was landed on the bank of the 
Ganges on this side of the  Gurukula, 
by my guide and friend who, accom- 
panied me from Kankhal. He toék me 
stiraight to Mahatmaji Munshi Ram the 
Governor and founder of the University. 
Just when | went to see him he was seated 
imdera shady Mundar tree on the banks 
ff the Ganges with two of his friends— 
Drrofessors of the institution—over a wooden 
llatform, whose base is washed by the 
sacred water of the Ganges. A most hearty 
md cordial welcome was given to me by 
Mlahatmaji, a tall well-built, fair com- 
llexioned gentleman with a good iron-grey 
weard and of a most  prepossessing 
ppearance and must have been approach- 
mg sixty. The words of kindness and of 
"reat mental and physical strength are 
vritten boldly on his face, combined with 
| peculiar sternneas, which compels any 
man tolook up at him with reverential 
wwe. Therefore, it is no wonder that 
"wami Dayanand’s wishes were entrusted 
© him and that the latter should have 
cccomplished his Guru's desire so well and 
00 piously. Many like qualities and counter- 


ete of such qualities, pass for piety in 


Mis world, but one could only see. true 
01067, as was so beautifully explained hg 


M 


Sree Krishna to Arjuna in that memorable 
work of Bhagavatgita: That part of the 


country is represented by many such 
excellent institutione started more or less 
after the model of Gurukuls. The whole 


vatgita was service of humanity writ 
large over $ the pages of that sacred 
work. 10 18 that service that was preached 
there, which i$ now being fulfilled here 
in action, pearly five thousand years after 


key-note of the Bhakti of the great Bhag- 
e 


the Gospel. Knowledge was and is always 
considered, the  pplifter of | mankind 
politically, rekigidusly and socially. He 


that gives true knowledge, accordimg to 
the times and the circumstances, is the 
great benefactor of his country specially— 
may generally— of humanity. It is not so 
much the books that attract but the method 
of teaching them. l am told that the 
graduates of this University are far aboye 
the average graduates of: the Government 
Universities in any subject, except English. 
They do teach English ‘from the sixth 
class, but give secondary importance to 
fhat subjact, Some subjects have no text 
books in the Arya Bbashe, the vernacular 
of these parte, but even those subjects are 
taught even in the oollege classes, in 
vernacular by the professors, most of whom are 
distinguished graduates of the Lahore Univer- 
sity. There are about 50 students in the 


: college olasees and about 300 in other classes. 


Nearly three fourths of the students belong 
to the Punjab, (this place is in the United 
Provinces, Bijnor District), and the rest 
arg mostly from the U.P. anda few from 
Central India and one or two from the far 
off Hyderabad (Deocan) and even Bengal. 
The classes are held in summer from 615 
A.M. to 10-50 A.B. and in winter from 10 
A.M. to 4 P.u., separate accommodation, for 
college as well as school, is provided for 
student's quarters and messing too. Boys 
and masters are-together at bathing, at 
messing, and at playing. Some old teachers 
seem to be in charge of the lower classes 
amd that is always fjne. and good, because 
the boys range from 7$ to 9$ or 10 and 
so on. The relations which exist between 
boys and teachers are most affectionate. 
Bogíetimes it is these teachers that serve 
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the boys with food, taking constant care 
of what each boy wants. The whole thing 
did not look to me asif it. were a school 
but I took it as one huge joint Hindu 
‘family consisting of fathers. and sons—old 
and young children and with all that the 
discipline is very severe. | am told that 
one-third of the boys are Brahmins and 
the rest of other castes and there, are some 
boys of the untouchable class also. All mess 
together, and there are no caste distinctions. 
All look like first class Brahmin boys, 
with their, yegnopavitam, small tuft of 
hair on their heads, with yellow coloured 
clothes brass vessels , always with them, 
as if all of them are new Upanayana 
Vatuvoos boys whose Upanayanam cere- 
mony had just been performed. At 4-30 
A.M. and 5 P M., a signal is given for bathing. 
All must bathe twice daily and Sandhya 
and Havan is performed. Meals are 
served between 10 a.m. and 11 A.M, and 
6 and 7 P.M., and milk is given to the boys 
at 6am., and SPM, The boys are known 
as Brahmacharies. All boys look fair and 
brilliant and some of them are very fair 
and very intelligent looking, as if all of 
them are “ade to order.” Many of the 
Professors, teachers and other of the office 
staff and other various servants live with 
their families, outside the square allotted to 
the Brahmacharies, and none of them are 
expected to trespass over those grounds 
except on rare occasions when they are 
allowed to see their parents, who come over 
here from distant parts, now and then to 
see. their tender children. Why, it is a 
‘small neat town with a republic of its 
own. Just in the family compound square, 
. gt one side there is & Dharmshala or a 
traveller's bungalow, with 3 large rooms 
and verandas an both sides, verandas 
themselves possessing 4 small rooms, one 
in each corner. The square is a very large 
one, with a court yard of about a furlong 
square, in the middle, with fine green 
grass, interspersed here and there with 
big mango and jamun trees. The hostel 
for the boys to mess is called Bhandar. 
Altogether, 800, persons are fed daily, 
including those that come almost every 
day to see their boys, if females, food is 
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served to them by Dharmsala servants, i 
the Dharamsala, because no female shoul 
enter the quarters of the Brahmcharie 
From the milk giving process to tl 
sleeping process, everything is done mos 
promptly and regularly and at exact time 
with a matbematical precision, | have ng 
come across anywhere. Every time op 
meets the other boy or adult he will mak 
Namaste (Namaskaram) to you and yo 
are expected to return the salutation 
especially in the case of elders it is alway 
observed by the Brahmcharies and others 
Oh: how delightful itis to be with ther 
and to see them always and I think it 18 | 
Small Heaven on earth: The  magneli 
influence and power which the Mahatma; 
possesses to attract so many students an 
so many teachers and professors wh 
are working almost on stavartio 
allowance, is what I canno 
sufficiently conceive. Professors, teachers 
clerks, cooks, watermen, sweepers an 
scavengers, barbers, and  washerman, a 
work not because of the pay but for lor: 
for the institution, and high regard ani 
reverence and affection for the master 
The very mention of his name, a whisper i 
enough to compel everyone to bow his head 
with utmost respect involuntarily ant 
itis nosmall wonder to achieve so muc 
in these days of ungodliness and scepticiss 
and irreverence without possessing a grei 
character and abundant selflessness. 

4. True itis that, old age sticks to ol 
and ancient things and traditions att 
that it is but natural. However, som: 
old people, are  everlastingly ; 
some matters. Though myself am ol 
enough now, I must have been yom 
some day and since . 1 joined the 
in 1882 ata very young age of 2l, th 
54 years, I have been striving to kno 
something, about how the world mo 
on and just about that time the m 
exciting and sensational Salem Riots 
and the most . unselfish heroism of 
redoubtable the Honourable (then only 
C. Vijia Raghavacharier, provoked me 
look into matters deeper than Tb 
appeared to be on the surface. Oh; with 
those four decades what changes tls 
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maie and how the world is quite different 
sow from that of those days; observa- 
oun from close study of men‘ and matters 
ugh attains a little wavering, did not 
zig on any change in me in one matter 
zaumely that the salvation of India, morally, 
Shiysically politically, religiously and 
Sowially, rested only with ourselves, by 
messtoring our own ancient civilization to 
si! pristine purity and not by engrafting 
mresstern methods on our Aryan civilization 
recep! in very few matters, chiefly partain- 
mog to material prosperity, as far as, 
mescessity compels us to do so. Now I 
uite see and it is distinctly visible to 
&hwse, who are willing to see that, there 
mre two schools of thought, completely 
deemarcated. One asserting and acting 
wijgorously, according to the view stated 
abbove by me, and the cther that, unless 
wee adopt wholesale all the western methods 
goood, bad and indifferent, unless we 
emltivate its hultur and unless we are 
completely westernised nay anglicised, as 
Siir Valentine Chirol and of his kidney 
now ardently wish, there is no salvation 
for us politically and materially. Once 
having been hypvotised into that belief, 
which is the key note of the latter school, 
tt is difficult. to exorcise it from ‘that 
wossession. However one need not despair, 
wecause that dangerous school, fortunately 
88: becoming thinner and thinner. [t must 
»e.admitted in all fairness, that such a 
Mate of things was brought about, chiefly 
Dy Swami Dayananda and his cult the Arya 
Samaj, in the Punjab and a greater portion of 
the United Provinces. More or less the Hindu 
revivalism also, sometime after, followed 
with little difference in fundamental. prin- 
ciples, but difference only in details, though 
for different reasons, viz, the principle 
adopted by certain Government servants 
divide et $mpera and the natural and strong 
aversion of the Muhammadans towards the 
Hindus, and the aggressive antagonism to 
Varna Ashrama Dharam, adopted by the 
Arya Samajists. Perbaps some people 
might not know tbat those were the original 
causes which actuated, most of the pro- 
minent Hindus in these parts, to hanker 
Mter the Hindu University. Also it is no 


more a “ Hindu University, in its true sense, ` 


nor is it a Hindu University according to 
the professions, proclaimed by ite authors 


originally. A comparison and. contrast 
between the  Gurukula and the Hindu 
University excellently made in the  Vedic 


Magazine of June number of this year, is 
worth perusual. However, one feels heartily 
glad to learn that, the ‘ gulf between. the 
Arya Samajists and the Hindu Sanatanists, 
is becoming narrower day by day. At 
least they may meet at one platform com- 
mon to both and shake hands with one 
another and it is the most important one, 
vis., education. f i 


The followers of Dayanand firmly believe, . 


according to the interpretation given to the 
Vedas, by the great soul that, the truths of 
modern physical science, also are discover- 
able in the Hymns! Sreeyut Arabindo Ghose, 
in his article on *'Dayananda, and the 
Veda,” published in the Vedic Magasine 
and Gurvkula Samachar for April and 
May 1916, says in regard to that “TI con- 
fess my incompetence to advance any 
settled’ opinion in the matter. But this 
much needs to be saidthat his idea is in- 
creasingly supported by the recent trend 
of our knowledge about the ancient world. 
The ‘ancient’ civilizations did possess 
secrets of science, some of which modern 


knowledge. has  recoverel, extended and 
made more rich and precise, but others: 
are not even now recovered. There is 


then nothing fantastic in Dayanand's idea 
that Veda contains truths of science, as 
well as truths of religion. I will even add 
my own conviction that Veda contains 
other truths of a science the modern world 


does not at all possess and in that case. 


Dayananda has rather : understated, than, 
overstated the depth and range of the 
Vedic wisdom.” And further down Arabindo 
Ghose goes on to say ‘In, the matter of 
Vedic interpretation I am convinced that- 
whatever: may be the final complete interd 
pretation, 
as the first discoverer of the JN ues," 


‘Such ideas having taken: firm root in the 
minds of almost all the highly educated 
arts, - no 
‘wonder that institutions like the Guru- 


and: cultured men of these 
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kula: sre springing up in pretty good 


number in these parts; I am told that 
this Gurukula, jself has branches at 
Kurukshetra n Delhi, at Multan and 


at some other important places. More or 
less on the s&8me lines, a Girls School 
was started, «lled Kanyanrthavidyalaya 
atJullundhur. Weall know that, s Sanatana 
Dharma College also was started at Lakpre 
only recently in the name of Lord Chelms- 
ford, our present Viceroy, in which most 
prominent Hindus played a great part, 
such as Sir Pratool Ohandra Chattarjee, 
a retired Jud ge of the Chief Court in the 
Punjab and others. Now this muoh, so 
far as the edugted and highly cultured 
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men are concerned. Let E look to tha 
people and guage the strength of their. 
desire to have such ‘institutions. Mere 
money and enthusiasm alone of a few 
educated people are not calculated, to 
influence the general public who are much 
shrewd and business-like. From what I 
have observed and learnt from personal 
enquiries made of the parents and guar- 
dians, who came here, to see their 
children and wards from long distances 
during this short period of my stay here, - 
completely convinced me that the people 
here are in favour of such institutions 
and specially women. 


VEDIC DARSANAS. 
IY 


(Br Swati Dayanand or Buamav DHABI! Mama Mannar BENARES.) 


V (a) Bharadwaja’s ‘Karma Mimanea 
Philosophy.—This system deals mainly with 
the thysteries of action and the Law of 
Karma.  ' 

It is divided into four chapters. The 
first deals with the fellowing topics :— 

(1) Dharma. 

(2) Divisions 
Dharma. q 

(3) The nature of God, His powers. 

(4) Dharma for men amd for women. 

(5) Rules of died conduct. 

(6) 8080 dharma and caste dharma, 

(7) Chastity Fh women. 

(8) Karma as connected with papa and 
punnya ; and so on. 

The second chapter deals with Karma, 
and discusses how Karma is the cause of 
inborn impulses and tendenfies; ‘the 

—relation of Karma to creation, which is said 


and Sub-Divisions of 
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to be dependent on Karma; the soientfie 
explanation of caste and Asram tema ; 
re-incarnation of souls, the 16° Vaidio 
Sanskaras, their philosophy, and how the 
purification of Karma is attained by the 
purification of Sanskara, and so on. 

The third chapter deals mainly with 
Karma, its nature, its relation to inborn 
impulses and tendencies, and to creation 
in general, the philosophy of re-incarnation, 
the three kinds of principal Karma ($e, 
Jawa Karma, Aisha Karma and Buhaja 
Karma and similar topics. 

The fourth and the last chapter deals 
with :— 

Moksha or liberation; how it can be 
attained by good and virtuous acts; what 
18 renunciation; how to control nature; 


and some aspects of Karma, and other 
topics. 


VEDIC DARSANAS 3 


V (b) Jaimini’s Karma Mimansa system. — 
This is rather a defence of the Vedic rites 
and rituals than a philosophy. Its whole 
scope is the ascertainment of Dharma 
Dharma here signifying Sacrifices, Rites 
“Rituals and other acts of religion ordained 
in the Vedas 

Both these two systems together namely 
Via) and V (b), form one system, called 
the Mimamsa system, of which V (a) is 
the first part, and V (b) the second. 
The first part deals with the law of Karma 
in general, the second deals with the 
Vedic system of Karma, ie, Vedic rites 
and ceremonies and sacrifices. 

VI. Daivi Mimamsa Philosophy.—This 
system lays emphasis on the blissful 
character of the supreme, and holds that 
Brahman and its Shakti, like fire and its 
burning quality, are identical, that creation 
proceeds from Shakti, and urges its 
followers to see God in His three aspects 
of Brahma, Ishwara and Virat. It holds 
that the Supreme Lord is Love, and is of 


the nature of un-utterable Bliss. 
idi a H 

(रसो घ a आनन्द्रूप परम यद्विभाति) 

The aim of man ought to be to try to 


obtain that Holy Love and Bliss and be 
immersed in it. 

A man's love for his brother, or his 
sister, or his son or wife, his reverence for his 
superiors, all this is but the shadow of the 
“Great Love which pervades everything. 

How to acquire this h-lv Love for God? 
Various methods are prescribed for - the 
‘Bhakta or the traveller on this path, some 
of which are: Hearing His name, uttering 
‘and singing His name, reciting hymns in 
"praise of Him, worshipping Him, medita- 
ting on Him in solitude, serving the 
country and fellow-beings -with the thought 

‘that he is serving Him.he loves, &c. 

This is the first stage (called Vaidhi) of 

devotion to God. This is acquired by 


- practice. 


The second stage (called Ragatmica Bhakti) 
“of the’ Bhakta arrives when he establishes 
one of the following relations with God, and 


-loves Him as such. A Bhakta may regard 
' “himself either as God's servant, or as His 


"friend, or as: His: son, oras His lover. 


When by continued practices, a Bhakta 
feelings of devotion to God intensify, ar 
rise to the highest pitch, -he sees 4 
Object of Love everywhere and in ever} 
thing, in which state he is one with th 
Supreme Being. This is the third aní 
last stage of the Bhakta. This is callec 
Para Bhakts - 

The first chapter of this system of 
Philosophy deals with the above considera- 
tions. The remaining chapters deal ‘with 
Daivatas, Rishis and Pitras; the creation 
ofthe Subtle worlds, and their influence 
on and relation to this physical world 
and how liberation is possible through 
Bhakti. 


VII. 
the most 


The Vedanta Philosophy.—This is 
important of all the Hindu 
Philosophies. In fact, it is the last thing 
in all Philosophy. The first structure 
of the Hindu religion stands on the strong 
foundation of the Vedanta Philosophy 


It ia a development of the Philosophy 
of the Vedas, especially that of the 
Upanishads. The great Rishi, Veda-Vyaet 
wrote his wonderful Brahma-Sutres basec 
on the Philosopby of the Vedas and tht 


Upanishads. Then many great and learnec 
men wrote commentaries on them, anc 
thus fully developed the ^ Vedanti 
Philosophy 


The Vedanta Sutras begin. '*Now, there 
fore, is the enquiry concerning Brahman 
the Supreme One | 

** Hes. that, whence are the creation, cor 
tinuance, and dissolution [ 


“He is the Omnipotent Creator of. th 
worlds, and Omnicient Author of revele 
tion.” 

“This appears from the import en 
right understanding of the Vedas 


In the first chapter of the Sutras, tk 
nature of the Supreme One has bee 
discussed. Innumerable passages have bee 
quoted from the various Upanishads. VF 


‘shall quote a few 


The most important tenet of 
Vedanta is that the Supreme One is tll 
material as well as the efficient gnd ins 
mental cause of the universe, f 
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Holding that there is absolutely nothing 
else in the whole universe but That One, the 
Vedanta goes on to describe the nature 
of That One. 

"He wished to be many and prolific, 
and became manifold.” (Chhandogya.) 

Therefore He isa Sentient Being, conse- 

quently rational and not insensible as the 
_ Prakriti of the Sankhyas. 

Then sgain— 

“The Ominpotent, Omnicient, Sentient 
08086 of the Universe is essentially happy: 

He is the ethereal element from which all 

things proceed and to which all return. 

He is the breath in which all beings merge 

i into which all rise.. He is the light 


yhich shines in beaven and in all places 

igh and low, everywhere throughout the 

. korld and within the human body. He 

is tbe life-breath and intelligent self— 

immortal, undying and. ever-blissful.” 
(Ohbandogya and Kushitaki). 

“ Brahman is eternal, Omnuicient, Pervader 
of all things, Ever Satisfied in Nature, Ever 
Pure, Intelligent and Free. He is Holy 
Knowledge and Pure Bliss and Joy." 


* Brahman is Supreme, Supreme and All- 
excellent, and pervading the body of each 
existent thing, He dwells deep in all 
existences. He encompasses and regulates 
the Universe." 

* The Brahman is the cause as well as the 
effect. Brahman is one without a second. 
He is not separate from the embodied Self. 
He is the soul, and the soul is He.” 


“ The same earth exhibits diamonds, rocks, 
oysters &c. the same soil produces a 
diversity of plants; the same food is con- 
verted into various excrescences, hair, nails, 

- &c. As milk changes into curd, and water 
into ice, 80 is Brahman variously transformed 
870 diversified without any external aid. 
In like manner, the spider spins his web 
out of his own substances, spirits assume 
various shapes, crows propagate without 
males, the lotus proceeds from pond to 
pond without the power of motions. That 
Brahman is entire and has no parts is no 
objection. He is not wholly transformed 
into worldly appearances. Various changes 
are presented to the same dreaming Soul. 
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Divers and illusory shapes and disguises are 
assumed by the Same Spirit." 

* Unfairness and want of mercy are not 
to beimputed to Him, because some are 
happy, others are miserable and others 
again under both pleasure and pain. 
Everyone has his lot fixed according to his 
Karma and merits, his previous virtues 
and vice in a former state of tho universe, 
which has no beginning in time, The rain- 
cloud distributes rain freely and impartially, 
yet the sprout varies according to the 
seeds.” 

The soul is immortal. 
are in the Vedas compared to sparks 
issuing from a blasing fire. The soul 
is eternal and unborn. Its innovation is no 
birth and no original production lt is 
perpetually existent aud conscious, not 
merely by association with the mind; 
as the Vaisheshicks hold. 

The &oulis not of finite dimensions, nor 
minutely small abiding within the beart 
and no bigger than the hundredth part of 
a hundredth ofa hair’s poiat (i e., ethereal). 
On the contrary, being identical with the 
Supreme Brahman, it participates of its 
infinity. 

The soul is active, and not merely passive 
as the Sankhyas maintain. I's activity, 
however, is not essential. As the Car 
penter, tools in hand, toils aud suffers, 
so the soul in conjunction with its 
instruments, ie. body, senses organs,—is 
active, and quitting them, reposes, 

Blind in the darkness of ignorance, the 
soul is guided in. its actions and fruition, 
in its attainment of knowledge and consequent 
liberation and bliss, by the . Supreme 
Ruler, who causes it to act, conformably 
with its previous resolves. 

The soul is, asit were, a portion of the 
Supreme Ruler, as a spark of fire. The 
Supreme, however, does not partake of the 
pain and pleasure of which the human soul 
is conscious. 

As the sun's image, reflected in water, 
is tremulous, quaking with the undulations 
of the pool, without however affecting other 
watery images and the solar orbit, so the 
sufferings of one individual affect not another 
nor the Infinite One. 


Individual souls 
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VEDIC DARSANAS. 


Such being the state of man,—how is it 
then that he feels that this existence is 
diferent from the Supreme One, and 
from the universe? 11 there is nothing 
else in the universe but the That One, if 
his soul is one with the Supreme Soul, 
how is it then that he feels the existence of 
Ego in him ? 

The Vedanta replies that thia is due to 
his ignorance. Whence does this ignorance 
come? When the Supreme One evolves 
from himself the universe, He places it 
under the:influence of Maya, which prevents 
one from knowing the real character of 
the universe. 

‘Maya is some indescribable force or 
power of Brahman, which possesses every- 
thing in the universe. Influenced by Her, 
men forget their real nature, but consider 
that each has a separate and independent 
existence In fact, this universe is the 
creation of Maya, having absolutely no 
reality behind it. There is no real existence 
of anything in the universe except that of 
Brahman. Everything else is the result of 
the mysterious Maya. Like the Sankhya; 
the Vedanta does not admit the separate 
existence of Purusha and Prakriti. It 
holds that Prakriti and Purusha are but 
two separate manifestations of One, the 
Supreme Soul, the Brahman. The cause of 
these manifestations is Maya. 


Not knowing his real nature through Maya 
is man’s Ignorance. So long as he will 
grovel in this ignorance, so long as he 
will identify. himself with his body,—so 
long he will have to pass through many 
births and deaths, through pleasure and 
pain. When he will be able to get rid of 
this Ignorance, his illusion will be destroyed, 
he will then feel and realise that there 
exists nothing else in the universe but the 
Supreme. 


‘Everything in the universe is invested 
by the Supreme ‘with three gunas or 
principles, namely,  Sattwa, Rajas, and 
Tamas, the nature of which has already 
been described. 
These three principles affect men in 
everything ‘according to their natural 
tendencies; and aocording as they possess 


sit 


them in a higher or lower degree, will 
they contrive to rise, or to fall, to improve 
in virtue and goodness and approach tos 
wards Him, or cultivate vicious prò- 
pensifies, and wander away further and 
further from Brahman. 

The Sutras say: “Just as a man, from 
darkness or distance, mistakes a piece of 
rope for a snake, so has he under the 
influence of ignorance, created for himself 
an outward world, which, like the imaginary 
snake, daes not really exist. Thus he goes 
on performing various acts in this 
imaginary world: Man becomes the play- 
thing of his own Karma, And his Karma 
brings him punishment for sinful acts, and 
happiness for good deeds. Thus he con- 
tinues to suffer pain or enjoy happiness 
through many births, till, in the fulness 
of time, his ignorance is destroyed, and 
then he finds himself united with the 
Supreme One, he finds that in reality he 
never had a separate existence from the 
the Supreme Brahman. 

The human soul, thus created by. the 
Lord's mysterious Maya, is incased in & 
body, as in a sheath (Kosha) or rather 
in a succession of sheaths. The first or the 
innermost sheath is the  Anandamaya. In 
this Kosha the Jiva feels the divine 
happiness indirectly, and his existence as 
separate from the Brahman owing to Maya. 
This is the Jiva's Karana Sharir, Vijnan- 
maya (Intellectual) is the second sheath.: 
It is composed of the Tanmatras and 
Badhi (Intellect) and the five senses. 

The next sheath is Manomaya (mental) 
in which the mind is joined with the above. 
The fourth is the Pranmaya (vital) sheath. 
It comprises the organs of action and of 
Prana or the vital principles. 

These four sheaths constitute man’s 
Sukshma Sarira (subtle body} This body 
does not die, but attends the soul in its 
various transmigrations. V 

Over this is the Sthula Sarira (gross body) 
of man. It is composed of the oourser . 
elements. This exterior case is called the 
Annamaya Sheath. "(HBR | 

The soul, thus covered with three bodies, 
Sthula, Sukshma and Karana goes on doing 
Karma in this world. At death, the Sthulg 
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Sarira is destroyed: and dissolves. into the 
various. elements of which it was - composed. 
Bnt the Sukshma Sarirais not destroyed 
at death.. It is for this reason that death is 
nothing to the Hindus, and they do not 
regard it so seriously as do some peoples. 
They. consider death as changing one worn 
out suit. of clothes for a new one. 

The.soul with the Sukshma Sarira is 
subjeot: to.re incarnatiens and visits various 
other. worlds to receive the rewards of 
good deeds, or suffer penalties for evil 
deeds. 


The-wise, liberated from worldly tramels, 
ascend' to the abode of Brahma, and if 
their attainment of wisdom is complete, 
they pass into a Union with the Divine 
Basence. 


ee 
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This is Moksha. 


He who has attained this, for him 
cease all birtbs and re-birthe, all pain and 
pleasure: He becomes all Blisa: He obtains 
Moksha: He ‘finds that he is He. 


The quintessence of the Vedanta Philoso-.. 
pby has been formulated in a short line, 
thus: 


इलोकार्थेन प्रवदयामि age ग्रण्यकोटिमिः | 
sur erp जगस्मिण्या जीयो HBT नापरः ४ 


* In one half verse, I shall tell you what 
bas been told in crores of volumes: 
Brahman is real, the world is unreal Jiva 
is Brahman. Itself and nothing else.” 


THE VEDA AND MODERN PROBLEMS. ' 


(Bx ‘* NIGAMANANDA.") 


** Protect us from the Great.” 


The 90th Mantra of Chap- 
ter XII ofthe Yajur Veda 
ट runs as follows :— 

wa मा शपण्याद्यो षरुशयादुत। 

मंदो owen पह्टीशात्सवेस्मांद देव fafana 

It means. 
_ May I be rescued (मामुश्चन्ठु) from 
the:(consequences) of the solemn affirmations 


(wawam) and (other faults com- 


The Text and 
the translation. 


os" also (wb from the  iniquities 
(eura) ‘of those entrusted with 
+hétask-of doling out justice and (from those 


ofthe learned (देवकिस्विषात). 
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It is not generally recognised that the 
world suffers just ‘as muoh* 
from the foibles of the: 

clever subterfuges of the. 

intelligent ruling classes and the 
peculiar frailties of the learned, as from 
the crimes of the wicked, thé enorinities- 
of the avowedly predatory and the fanaticism, 
ignorance and prejudices of the ignorant. 
In fact, at the present day humanity is: 
in the terrible grip of good natured: 
theorists, well meaning cranks, .self-advert- 
ising moral mountebanks and aggressive 
philosophical quacks, unscrupulous politice . « 
ians, corrupt legislators, greedy demagogues: | 
and self-seeking councillors and poets,- 
philosophers and thinkers who do not merely 

-resort to moral bribery and subordination. E 

of the understanding, but actually prostitute. | 


Introduotory. 


good, the 


eR, SR MO 


THE VEDA AND MODERN -PROBDEMS, .. 


thieir-intellect and hireout their learning.in 
"apport of any cause, however infamous, the 

lvocacy whereof brings them filthy lucre, 
yard pelf or: 0198] notoriety and applause 
“ithe thoughtless. Mother Earth is to-day 


grosvingunder the burden of sins committed” 


by those who pose as its sage saviours, its 
slliruistio and selffless masters and its 
emligbtened. guides. It. is, therefore, 
imperative that at this terrible crisis in the 
history of this planet, struggling and 
pnting. humanity should give heed to the 
warning voice of the Lord ringing clearly 
thorough eternity for all those who have 
६888 to bear. the celestial barmony 
thie Divine music. 


One. must, indeed, beware of the good- 

A 5 natured but unwise benefac- 

"The. Follies tors. The human child 
the Good- t 

कक suffers most from the unre- 

asoning affection and stupid 

indulgence of over-fond parents. How 


misny youngmen' are there who curse their 
fiife that they were born of parents who 
neever checked their impulses, regulated 
thieir desires and disciplined their emotions 
miith the woeful consequence that to-day 
wy find themselves helpless victims of 
umeontrolled. outbursts of temper, an 
imwiling prey to the allurements. of the 
feesh and slaves to their passions and 
prices? How many children are there in 
hae civilized world who have been sacrificed 
ti the altar of stupid crochets of 
marents who took it into their heads to 
cse as educational reformers? How many 
arents are there who have ruined the future 
ff bright youths because they were under the 
lirall of catchwords, formulas and fine 
thrases—the slogans of civilized humanity. 
We: all know. many.. well-meaning. people 
ho think they are educationists because 
ley hear-themselves ‘crying out “ Disciple 
ff consequences, "'** Rights of the child, in” 
Montessori method” and other. patent titles 
ff peptomised pills-of thought exhibited for: 
fale on the stalls of quacks ? “ Hell ig 
saved with good intentions” is- an old 


and ` 
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book-market which profess to illumine the 
obfuscated intellect of benighted humanity - 
but succeed only in making the darkness 
visible and multiplying the prevailing 
confusion. Metaphysical webs are woven 
which are as much beyond those. who weave 
them as they undoubtedly confuse those to. 
entangle whom they are woven. We hear 
a lot of rot about * Sheaths,"" “Planes” 
५ Mahatmas, " “ Christian Science, ” “ Faith 
Healing,” “ Spiritualism, " “ New Thought” 
and“ Seances.” These are expressions 
which solidify, embody and perpetuate loose- 
thinking and jumbles of incoherent, disjoin- 
ted and mutually destructive elements. of. 
thought. The unwary are misled by high. 
sounding phrases and the pontifical air of 
infallibility with which these ‘ doctrines” 
are enunciated by their self-deluded. 
sponsors. Algemen Pollock says there are 
60,000,000 modern spiritualists in the world, , 
with 200 journals devoted to the propaganda. 
Dr. F. Maack, of Hamburg, declares that there 
are 10,800 in Berlin alone, among whom 
are exlated and court personages and 400 
mediums. The last Czar of all the Russias 
is believed:to have been a believer. In.the 
United States, the number. is ‘estimated 'all.. 
the way from 2,000,000 to 16,000,000. The“ 
world can. never be rescued from the 
domination:of cranks so long as the. worship. 
of the printed word-is. not replaced: by" 
education which encourages the alumni’ 
to think for themselves and use the faculties 
given .. them. by God. Well may the.. 
Veda Exclaim! “Beware of Goods . 
Natured benefactors. 


The highest ‘thought. of the West is now, 
realising that tyrants donot 
The-Iniguities cease to be tyrants merely - 
of ule : because they owe their posi- - 
tion.to the suffrages of the people. and not. 
to the:patronage ofa master-tyrant. Herbert: 
Spencer once rightly remarked that demo- 
oracy was the best form of Government but r 
it required the highest character. So.long. 


as the Vedic: injunction: that ‘all authority — 


should vest in persons who have the 


odage which is not true merely in the sphere 1 " E As mom 
if juvenile training, but in all departmentg. highest character and are pledged toa. 


ff human. activity: Do not: cart-loads of .. life. of voluntary. BOYS and self-denying, . 
t We f 3 ^ p d, ‘ i pe: 
Jooks ‘come . out every year and flood Ph ve EEL) 38 Raby fo OW GR s all» fores: of 
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government—sutocratic, bureaucratic and 
democratic—are equally evils of gigantic 
magnitude. In fact all government, unless 
it be government by the self—which can be 
brought about only by self-controlled men — 
is an evil. Philosophical anarchism is the 
Vedic ideal and rule by people who teach 
their compatriots by example how to rule 
themselves is the only form in which that 
ideal can materialise. In countries under 
foreign bureaucratic rule we find that 
justice is perverted from motives of racial 
bias and we have the sorry spectacle of 
perverse packed juries returning a verdict 
of “Rupture of the Spleen” where the 
offence is clearly of wilful murder and 
judges discharging malefactors merely 
because they belong to the ruling race. 
But are affairs any better in countries 
unde to possess free constitutions. The 

nited States of America is believed to be 
the freest country in the world. The 
following quotation from an article in a 
recent issue of the Asian Review will show tL at 
exactly the same evils are to be met with there. 


A press despatch of 6th July stated that Irving 
and Henry Arthur, two Negroes, were burned to 
death by a mob of white Americans, because they were 
suspected, of having murdered, their white landlord 
and his son. The despatch added that later it was 
discovered that one of the Negroes was quite innocent, 
while there was considerable doubt as to the guilt of 
the other (Italics Ours). Another despatch of 3rd 
August reported that a white mob of one thousand 
strong battered down the steel doors of the jail, 
brought out a Negro under-trial prisoner named 
Lige Daniels, who had been charged with the murder 
of a white woman, and hanged him from a tree. 


According to the report of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Coloured People, 
in thirty years, 1889-1919, lynching mobs murdered 
3 224 persons in the United States, of whorhi 50 were 
women. Last year 84 persons were lynched. Of the 
victims, 31 were shot, 24 hanged, 2 beaten to death, 
1 cut to pieces, 1 drowned, 11 burnt alive, 3 burni 
after death, and 11 done to death in some unknown 
manner. The causes which called forth theso 
demonstrations of the ‘‘white’’ civilization and 
humanity were: altercation with white man, assault 
on white man, not turning out of road for white 
person in automobile, misleading mob, insulting white 
man, talking of Ohicago riot, expressing oneself too 
freely re the lynching of Negroes, circulating incendiary 
literature, intimaey with wkite woman, and insulting 
white woman. In most cases the time of lynching 
was previously announced in the papers, and white 
men, women and children flocked to take part in these 
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“lynching bees” and to enjoy the yells of the tortured 
and the crackling of the withered human frame lying 
on live coals. The following vivid description of 
the burning alive of one of these victims appeared 
A Memphis (Tennessee) Press, May 22, 1917: 
“They (white men, women, and children) foughi 
and screamed and crowded to get a glimpse of him, 
and the mob closed in, aud struggled around the 
fire as the flames flared high and the smoke rolled 
over their heads. Two of them hacked of his ears as 
he burned...... 77 The authorities declared themselves 
powerless when appealed to to stop this manifesta. 
tion of barbarism, and on occasions even handed 
over from their custody to the mob the unfortunate 
persons marked out to satiate the brutal lust of the 
whites. 

Indeed the tale unfolded above is horrible. If 
is inconceivable that any human being is capable of 
imposing such revolting cruelties upon his fellow 
beings. Only one thing can account Jor such ghoulish 
outrages. It is the transformation of men into 
veritable brutes. Americans boast that their's iss 
democratic country. But when one considers the 
barbarous excesses committed by them, one cannot 
but come to the only possible conclusion that 
America is a land of ‘‘Mobocracy,’’ where finer and 
nobler feelings of human beings are absent, where 
brute force reigns supreme, and where the most 
simple rights of a person are ruthlessely trampled 
upon. The hearts of tho whites overflow with grief 
at the report of the slightest ill-treatment of white 
Christians by non-Christians. They are ever ready 
to denounce the ‘‘unspeaksble Turks" for their 
cruelties in Armenia, but they have not a word 
for the most outrageous crimes of their co- 
religionists in America, Africa and other coloured 
countries | n 

In India we complain of the corruption 


of the subordinate police and petty officials, - 
But conditions in the freest country of the 


world are considerably worse, as will 
appear from the following paragraphs 
reproduced from the late W. Stead's. 


Boodling isa euphemism signifying the corrupt 
disposal of public property by the representatives 
of the people in return for price paid not to the 
public but to their alee nest representatives. 16 
would have been cheapet for the city of Chicago to 
have paid every one of her aldermen 10,000 dollars 
& year, if by Such payment the city could have 
secured honest servants, than to have turned a 
pack of hungry aldermen loose on the city estate - 


“If Christ came to chicago” 

with a miserable allowance of 156 dollarss year - 
but with practically unrestricted liberty to fill 
their pockets by bartering away the property of V 
the city. Sixty-eight aldermen at 10,000 dollars ` 
That would haye been money well spent if it - 
could have saved for the city 5,000,000 dollara a | 
year, which they have been flinging away in 
exchange for bribes which in ng way correspond to 
the value of the property for which they ie 
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‘isen Tho aldermen knew that they were dealing 

1 stolen goods; they were fraudulent trustees 
tho, inorder to fill their own pockets, conveyed 
mmy the property of the city. Now it is an 
nrariable rule thatthe thief is at the mercy of 
(hoe ‘fence’ or receiver of stolen goods. He cannot 
fxxhisown price. A 100-dollar wateh will often 
fetch not more than 10 dollars when it finds its 
way tothe ‘fence.’ It is just the same in relation 
to» the purchasers of city franchises. The predatory 
rideh, the unscrupulous corporations who are for 
errer endeavouring to snap up bargains, never 
drream of paying to the aldermen the full value 
fonr the franchise which they purchase. There is 
ton exact proportion whatever between the value 
olf the franchise and the bribes which are necessary 
tos secure its passage through the Council.* The 
slddermen, like all thieves, are bad men of business 
annd are compelled to take what is offered to them. 
Occasionally they make a struggle to raise the 
prrice of their votes from 750 dollars to 1500 dollars, 
baat they never venture to value their support at 
thhe value of the privilege whioh their votes confer. 
Hilence the city receives nothing, while the 
sldermen get very much less than what ought to 
haaye been the fair market price of the boodler if 
thie market had been open and the transaction had 
800६ had to be carried on in secret. 


This manœuvre is very familiar in the City 
Ccouncil. Itis discounted by the manager of the 
riting, who knows the price of his boys as well as 
thas farmer knows the price of his hogs. Sometimes, 
boowever, the reoalcitrants are formidable enough 
o» endanger the passage of the ordinance, especia M 
fi the Mayor vetoes it, and the requisite two-thicd 
aasjority is required to pass it over his veto. Then 
tis necessary that the boss * should be seen,’ with 
hue usual result. © Aldermen will reverse their 
00068 with the most extraordinary facility, and 
bits occurrence is so familiar as hardly to call 
onr a passing comment. A story is told of a very 
reell known boodler in the town, who was at that 
1776 a member of the City Council, and is now an 
Sppirant for a federal ofica A railroad corpora- 
loon was endeavouring to secure a franchise to give 
t the right of way into the heart of the city- The 
derman in question had not been offered, so the 
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story runs, so much for his yote as he deemed it 
worth, He made an eloquent and impassioned 
speech against the tyranny of the railroad cor- 
poration, dwelt upon the devastation which it 
would make coming into the city, and he voted 
against the ordinance. The ordinance was passed, 
however, and vetoed by the Mayor. It was there- 
fore necessary to secure the necessary two-thirds 
majority. The gentleman in question was to all 
appearances unshaken in his opposition. He had 
previously intimated to the ring that they would 
have to pay him his price or he would vote to 
sustain the Mayor's veto. As they made no sign 
before the debate opened, he took part in it, and 
began a denanciation of the railroad company and 
expressed his strong determination to defend the 
rights of the people. While he was speaking, the 
chief of the ring laid an envelope before him, on 
the corner of which was written ‘1000 dollars.’ 
Hastily thrusting it into his  breast-pocket he 
continued his speech, when suddenly, to the great 
amusement of those who were in the secret, he 
wound up with the declaration that, notwithstand- 
ing his detestation of railroad tyranny, and his 
reluctance to see the streets interfered with, still, 
under the present circumstances, seeing the great 
advantages which would accrue from haying 
another depot in the centre of the city, he would 
vote for the ordinance which he had previously 
opposed. The ordinance was passed, and the 
alderman was warmly congratulated by his new 
allies’ upon his conversion. When the Council 
broke up they crowded him so that he did not 
have a chance of examining his 1000 dollars. When 
he returned home that night he said complacently 
to his wife, as he produced the envelope from 
his pocket, ‘See, dear, I have made 1000 dollars 
this day, and handed her the envelope: She 
opened it and found a 100 dollar bill! The alder- 
man was sold. His vote was recorded and the 
ordinance was passed, and the boodler was bood- 
led. But, as a rule, unless an alderman plays very 
fast and loose, he is dealt with on the square. 


The fact that money does pass is not disputed 
even by the aldermen themselves. There are some 
members of the Council who are professional alder- 
men; that is to say, they have no other profession 


——— 


: ii the Ohicago Record of Febuary 19, 1894, I Gnd the following information on the subject :— ` 
" mom much does it cost to pass a franchise ordinance through the Council ? 
here is no set price, because one franchise may be worth more than another. The highest price — 


"rer paid for aldermanie vote was a few years ago when a measure giving valuable privileges to a 
ey Precporacion was passed in the face of public तहत! There were ise en 
x AE ouncil who received 25,000 dollars each, and the others who voted for the ordinance received 
$4,000 dollars each. An official who was instrumental in securing the passage of the measure 
ones the largest amount ever given in Chicago for a service of the kind. He received 100,000 
idollars in cash and two pieces of property. The property was afterwards sold for 111,000 dollars. 
m one of the latest “boodle " attempts the aldermen voting for a certain franchise were supposed 
SA 5,000 dollars each. One of them, however, had been deceived and was to get only 3,500 
e : When he learned that he had been *frisked' of 1,500 dollars he wept in anger and 
vent Over to the opposition, assisting in the final overthrow of the steal. i ^ 
- The “ 5000° dollars vote ” is the high-water mark in the Council for the last four years. During 
8891 and 1892 there were a dozen ordinances which brought their ‘‘ bits,” yet in one case the price 
went down to 300 dollars. In spite of what has been said of the good old times these two yesra 
"rere among the mosp profitable ever known in criminal circles: 


‘ " 
X men is becom&xcmecesa Xd Pon ent) rdinanescoven tins Moyor's3 weboctheugat is 25 per eent. 
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except that of being an alderman. They certainly 
do not live on the three dollars a sitting which is 
paid them for their loss of time. Aldermen of the 
city of Chicago have some special privileges which 
are denied to meaner mortals. On the production 
of-their aldermanic star they are allowed to ride as 
dead heads on the street railways and enjoy all the 
conveniences of locomotion which have been 
‘secured by -the corporations by the votes of 
themselves or their predecessors, They have also 
free entrance to all places of amusement, a 
privilege which they share with policemen and 
other servants of the public, but none of these 
recognised and legitimate privileges can ‘explain 
the sustenance of a full-bodied alderman and his 
-maintenance in style befitting a city father on 
three dollars a weet, Where the money comes 
from is not known. It is not well to ask too many 
impertinent questions, but that it comes from 
somewhere and somebody may be taken for granted. 
‘In a fruitful year,’ says the Record, ‘the average 
.erooked alderman has made 15,000 to 20,000 
dollars.’ 

The precise number of boodlers in the City 
Council is a question upon which there is often 
much discussion. A lawyer ef a railway corpora- 
tion, speaking on the subject the other day, said, 
‘There are sixty-eight aldermen in the City Council, 
and sixty-six of them can be bought. This I know 

"because I have bought them ‘myself.’ This was 
probably a little exaggerated bluff on his part. No 
other authorities put the percentage of non- 
‘poodling aldermen so low as this. I have gone 
“through the list of the aldermen repeatedly, with 
“leading citizens, both inside the Council and 
outside; journalists. ministers, and men of business. 
The highest estimate of non-boodlers that I have 
heard’ was eighteen out of sixty-eight. Between 
- the’minimum of two and the maximum of eighteen 
it will probably be safe to strike an average. We 
‘shall probably not err on the side of charity if we 
‘admit that:there are ten aldermen on the Council 
whe have’ not sold their votes er received any corrupt 
consideration for voting away the patrimony of the 
"people. 


Chicago has not yet à patron“ saint. Considering 
“the intense feverish-restlessness which characterises 
the city, an unkind wag suggested that St. Vitus, 
of St. Vitus' dance, would be the most appropriate 
selection. Those, however, who take a bird’s-eye 
view of the city, looking down on it, say, for 
' instance, from the Auditorium tower, would have no 
“hesitation indeciding that Chicago is the living 
prototype of St. Lawrence, who was stretched 
upon a gridiron and whose torture is one of the 
familiar horrors of Catholic picture galleries. This 
at city, with a million and a half of population, 


‘is stretched over & gridiron of rails which cross 


and recross the city, end form a complex network 
of tracks, every mesh of which is stained with 
“human blood. It is not for nothing that the dismal 
bell of the locomotive rings incessantly as it tears 


-its way into the heart of Chicago through the 
‘streets. In England the locomotives use the 
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whistle, not the bell, and this solomn weird tolli 
of the bellis very impressing to the! imagination. 
the visitor who hears it for the first time sound 
every hour, year in, year out, summer and’ wint 
As regularly as the sun rises these ‘great engir 
slay their man in and upon the’ streets of Chi 
No other great city iñ the world has allowed; 
streets to be taken possession of to a similar exten 
and the massacre resulting therefrom is greater th; 
that of many battles. We in England have: alway 
one or more little wars upon our ‘hands on v 
frontiers where they impinge upon'the:lawle 
tribes in Africa and Asia, but I do not think th 
it is too much to say that in the last- five years’ v 
have had fewer soldiers killed in our wars 2 
round the world than have been: slaughtered in t) 
greets of Chicago at the grade crossing. ‘Tb 
figures are: in 1889, 257; 1890, 294; 1891, 32 
1892, 3५4 ; 1893, 431. As might be expected, ti 
number of these railroad murders steadily increas 
with the growth of the population. In the city « 
Chicago there are under 2500 miles of roadway, br 
there are 1375 miles of railroad track: within t 
same area. The railroads traverse the streets: 
grade in 2000 places. Under Mayor Washburne 
commission was appointed to investigate the matte 
and an effort was made to ascertain the obstructic 
to traffic caused by this system. Mr E. 8 
Dreyer, speaking at the Sunset Club, where t 
subject was discussed on February 1, said: 

‘Qur terminal commission caused to be taken, b 
careful enumerators, 2 count at thirty-six of o 
most dangerous crossings on a certain. business day 
from the hour of six in the morning to seven i 
the evening, and their report showed that the 
passed during that time over the  thirty-i 
crossings 68,375 vehicles, 9145 street cars, 221,94 
street car passengers, and 119,181 pedestrians. Th 
gates at these crossings were lowered 3031 tima 
and the total time the gates were closed on i: 
thirty-six srossings was over twelve hours, 15/4 
vehicles, 2320 street cars with. 51,367 passenger 
and 18,212 pedestrians.’ 

These figures, beit noted, have only regard ४ 
thirty-six of the 3000 crossings in the city. Fe 
years past the city has protested, but protested \ 
The railroads ; ride : roughshod over ‘ts 


vain. 
convenience, the rights, and. the. lives of 
citizens. Sisera with his 900 chariots of iron र 


byrannised more ruthlessly over the Hebrews the 
the railroads with their fire chariots of steel hat 
lorded it over the city of Ohicago. हि 
Every week in Chicago you read of grade cro 
accidents, and it is very seldom that you hear, 
anything being done to saddle any one with | 
responsibility for the loss of life, The, evide: 
before the jury is usually to the following. effet 


unwitting of any. danger, when a train 5 


The nightmare imagination of those grues 
artists who exult in describing the torture P 
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mutilation of helpless victims could depict nothing 
more terrible than the human sacrifices which are 
offered up daily on the altar of the Railway Moloch 
by the city: of Chicago. Vory rarely is any one 
saddled with responsibility. On February 2 a 
jury returned a verdict against one of the division 
superintendents of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
pres Railroad, but nothing seems to have come 
of it.» The only redress is to prosecute the railroad 
company for damages. This often involves a law 
suit with the casualty companies with whom the 
railways have contracted for all liabilities for injury 
to life and limb. The railroads have taken. the 
precaution of protecting themselves by law. By an 
infamous act, ..boodled through the Illinois 
Legislature by railroad influence, no jury is allowed 
toaward more than 5000 dollars damages against 
the railroads for causing the death of any 
citizen. 

The usurpation of the streets of the city is none 
the less a usurpation because it was achieved by 
gold and not by steel. In many cases railroads 
have laid their tracks through the streets without 
even going through the formality of asking for a 
franchise. They have treated Chicago as a 
conquered territory. The strolling Tartar, who in 
the Middle. Ages wandered absolute lord over 
Russia, was the: prototype of the railroad corpora- 
tions in the capital of the West. For the use of 
the streets the railroads. have not paid a cent 
into the City Treasury. Whatever payment they 
made was made corruptly, and went into the pockets 
of the aldermen, and sometimes of the Mayor. If 
they paid 100 dollars a mile for way-leave that would 
bring in the city a revenue of nearly 200,000 dollars. 
Sofar from doing any such thing, the railroads 
haye imposed upon the city an expenditure which 
is estimated at 30,000 dollars in the salaries of 
twenty-five policemen and other employées, paid 
by the city for the purpose of raising and lowering 
the gates and of warning citizens to escape 
slaughter. Further, they have put the city to the 
expense of millions in the building of viaducts over 
their tracks where the expenditure of life became 
too great even for Chicago to tolerate. In 1892 the 
cost of maintaining these viaducts was no less than 
146,000 dollars. For the privilege, therefore, of 
keeping the annual total of human sacrifices down 

victim a day the’ cit; ays blood-mone, 
amounting to 176,000 dollars WEST is 


Now let us ‘look at the full and correct reutrn 
ot property assessed on oath a5 actual and the fair 
selling price'to the best of the knowledge and belief 
of the assessor. Take as our first instance the 
personalby' of Mr. 0. T. r 
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carriage, can furnish his whole house for 1000 
dollars. The carpets on the floor, the pictures on 
the walls, the plate on the table, to ordinary eyes 
would seem each to be dirt-cheap at 1000 dollars. 
But the assessor swears that to the best of his 
knowledge and belief the whole of the personal 
property of Mr. Yerkes, excluding the piano, would 
not fetch more than 1000 dollars at a fair voluntary 
sale! In strange contrast to the beggarly value of 
the Yerkes’ household furnishings is the costly 
piano. It is assessed at 1700 dollars, or nearly ag 
much again as all the rest of his furniture. | ' 

Mr. Yerkes, however, is peculiar in possessing so 
valuable a piano.. I have made bold to acquire 
what the value, the assessed value, of millionaires’ 
pianos may be in Chicago. .I find that, according 
to the sworn valuation of the assessors, they average 
little more than 150 dollars apiece. That is the 
fair selling price according to the oaths of the 
assessors of the instruments which are to be found 
in the drawing-rooms of Mr. Marshall Field; Mr. 
George Pullman and Mr. J. W. Doane. 

Mr. Yerkes’ horses are also much more valuable 
than those of the millionaires of Prairie Avenue. 
Chicago is one of the greatest horse markets in thé 
world, and South Town assessors may be ‘supposed 
to have some kind of an eye for horse-flesh. Hence 
it must surprise the public of the South Town 
assessor the carriage and riding horses of the 
millionaires would not fetch more than 20 dollars 
apiece! Judging from their appearance in harness 
these steeds must be the cheapest in Christendom. 
But the assessor may know that, despite their fine 
appearance, they are -broken-winded and spavined, 
for he assesses them on his oath at only 20 dollars 
a-head. Their carriages, also, in notable contrast 
to Mr. Yerkes’ 1000-dollar chariots, could be 
the sworn opinion of the assessor, 


bought, always on 
at 30 dollars each. Here are a few extracts from 
the returns: ‘ 
Each Each 
Milionaire. Horses, valued Carriages valued Piano. 
a a 
J. W. Doane 5 $20 5 $30 $150 
Marshall Field 6 20 6 , 30 150 
Marshall Field 
jun, 2 20 2 30 s: 
G. M. Pullman 10 20 6 30 156 


The total valuation of the. personalty of the 
millionaires is equally astonishing. Including 
horses, carriages, pianos, and everything, the 
following are the returns of the assessors, under 
oath, of the personalty of some leading, citizens. 


Marshall Field $20,000 J. W. Doane $10,000 


Marshall Field. nl 
jun. 2,000 . H. H. Kohlsaat 1,500 
5,000 C.T.: Yerkes 4,0€ 


P. D. Armour i 
George M. Pullman 12,000 Potter Palmer 15.0° 


None of these gentlemen make out ter 
returns. They prefer the unerring jud ? 
‘trained’ experience of the assessor. '4 
between them and their conscience, aud w - 
they complain if he, the elected represe 
the citizens, should: decide that it would" 
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to. bax Mr. Marshall Field, for instance, upon a 
higher valuation than could be realised by the sale 
of the. Corots and Millets and Teniers wbich are the 
gems. of his picture gallery ? 

- This is no jésting matter. It is, in plain English, 
a colossal lie, bolstered up by habitual perjury 
and. operating to -produce roguery of every kind. 
If it does not speedily go by the board, there will 
be very, little value in the apparent revival of the 
spirit of,righteousness in Chicago. 
' The net effect of .this system is that while the 
value of the property. in Chicago, if it were correctly 
assessed, is nearly 2000 millions, the. officially 
assessed value of the whole state of Illinois, includ- 
ing Chicago,, is only. 700 millions. Hempstead 
Washburne, when Mayor of Chicago, said that the 
| Supreme Court of Illinois had decided’ that: all 
property should be assessed. at 33} per. cent. of, its 
actual value; but even this liberal standard .of- 66} 
percent. reduction would hardly bring Chicago up 
to. the ..sum at which ,the whole state, including 
Chicago, is now assessed. When you begin to inquire 
. you find that the city throws the blame upon the 
, 80908 and the state upon the city. ; If the assessors 
‘of the city.were not. to perjure. themselves, these 
worthy officials remark, we should. simply be 
enabling the state of Illinois to run tax-free. ' All 
the taxes would be paid by Ohicago. 1f you can get 
 mllthe assessors throughout the state to assess full 
 yalue,or any regular proportion of the value, we 
might fall into line and keep our .assessments up to 
the agreed standard. But at present what can we 
do? We must do as the others do, or hard over the 
0109 ,(० be knifed by the state. 


©The very poor in Chicago do not pay taxes ab all. 
They are excused on account of their. poverty.’ The 
very rich, atthe other: end of the ‘social scale, do 
their best: to ‘approximate tothe condition ofthe 
every poor .by . reducing «their assessments, to a 
minimum. The burden of taxes, therefore, falls son 
the middle classes. The middle-class man is not 
wealthy enough or powerful enough .to employ. tax- 
farmers to;reduce his assessment. 


. -I shrink from msing language which would be 
' adequate to describe the injustice of ‘this proceed- 
ing. Fortunately there is no need for meto say 
what I think, seeing that my sentiments and those 
[of every person who looks on this subject from: the 
outside have been expressed ‘with. suffleient 
‘emphasis by Postmaster’ Washington Hesing in 
„an interview published by the Ohicago Times. Mr. 
‘Hesing’s official position and ‘his familiarity with 
| the facts of which he speaks give great authority 
sto). the following scathing, indictment.of the tax 
' system of Chicago : 
` “There is not. large corporation in the city of 
Jhiosgo that is:paying taxes on over one.tenth of 
""'real value of its’property. It is ‘the greatest 
`a io a municipality. ;ever perpetrated. The 
a कप कट गा the bulk of „the, taxes and 
Of them and. galls ,them to.do, it. Some of 
ht, to thinking about it and. once. in a while 
_ be-ar of a man declaring himself.an Anarchist. 
er » (Can -any, one blame. him? 
Irs 
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“The lowness of Ohiesgo's tax list is the result 
of the most villainous -bribery -and perjury. ':It is 
enough to make. honest, decent people. boil with 
indignation to hear the naked facts.:' The, property 
of a big corporation is never assessed | for more.than 
one-tenth of its real value. Here, for ; example, is 
& syndicate owning a big building. “The «property 
is worth a couple of millions.- At a forced: salecit 
would bring in the neighbourhood of. 1,200,600 
dollars. "That is the figure: it should bo .assessed 
at. But it never is. It goes on the ‘assessor's book 
at about 125,000 dollars. The assessor::and his 
between pocket their.bribes and. go out ०7०४8 (on 
Island Avenue or Clybourn Avenue and find a: poor 
man—a small 'shopkeeper—owning a little ‘:place 
worth 2000 dollars. He pays taxes on 1500 dollars. 
There is a great merchant in this town.” Twill not 
mention his name; everybody knows- who I .mesn. 
His place was burned out once and «he. produced 
fire insurance policies for between 950,000.dand 
1,000,000. - He got the money, I presume, : "At ‘least 
the companies never made any: public’ objection to 
paying. That insurance was. on his stock—that:is 
to say. chattels -which is taxable.’ ' When I. heard 
about it I sent a man over to ths assessor's office, 
and I declare to you that a member of the firm thad 
sworn that the stock was worth 72,000 dollars, and 
that was what they were paying taxes on. 

‘The rank dishonesty of the assessor. amazes me, 
1 don’t see how a man can accept bribes, «flagrantly 
disobey the .law, and escape unscathed. Tho 
assessor, however, always tries to cover up his 
tracks:and works . behind. another man. 0 Tot show 
these persons operate let me-tell of &.case':that- was 
brought to my attention. "There is a business. man 
in this town whose taxes amounted ‘to 1500. dollars. 

He was going to pay that sum withouta kick. ‘One 
day a man went to him and said: ‘*Your taxes are 
1500 dollars. I can get them cut to 780 dollars, 
What will you give me if I do :this?’’ - After some 
talk the business man agreed toi give 400° dollars. 
His taxes were reduced and. he saved ‘350: dollars, 
The city was cheated out of °750 dollars. -That-is 
only one ease. There are scores of ‘ others." Of the 
400 dollars bribe the, assessor ‘got 200'.dollars and 
his agent 200 dollars. 
“There -áre men in the city of ‘Chicago: whose 
business it is to swear to lies, to perjure themselves, 
A merchant does not like the ‘idea ‘of going on 
record as a perjurer. .So he-says:to-one ५01५ these 
professionals: ‘Here, Iam- going out of town: You 
fix,up, mys taxes. .,Make the ,.amount.,so,.mugh,” 
naming the. small.sum. on. which ,he..,wants,.to,,be 
assessed. . The.-perjurer does.. this; and.,.gets,,his 
price. de dB 

‘Whatever is done, the present infamous;sysiem 
should go..- It forces..men - of little. means, to, bear 
the burden; it takes but strife from sthe sich; it. 
results in bribery; it causes perjury; it is outragsous. | 
Let it.be wiped out, and that without delay.” . . 


' These startling figures as well as’ this 
disgraceful.. state .of. affairs clearly shows . | 
thatthe Vedic warning against the evils 
of iniquitous rulers and corrupt custodians 
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of national interests is still operative. 
Beware, then, of tyrants you have set 
upon the pedestal to rule over you 
without first ascertaining that they can 
rule themselves, -. à 

Knowledge, it has been rightly’ said; is 


o a double-edged sword. lt 
ue {HP cuts both ways. Knowledge 
n of the 3 : 
aama. is power. Standing by 


itself, it neither makes ` for 
morality nor for criminality. It is simply 
non-moral. Power may be used for’ build- 
ing up, it may, likewise, be used for pulling 
down. It is for’ this reason that while 
knowledge accompanied by lofty character 
and supreme self-control is a great blessing, 
it at once becomes a curse if it is accompani- 
ed by a weak character aud an unstable 
will, Bacon was the wisest and the mean- 
est of mankind. A learned ‘man, if he is 
degraded, commits the grossest vices: and 
glories‘over them. He can make the worse 
appear the better cause. All the preserves 
of auto¢racy, all the confederacies of 
exploitation and all the strong-holds of or- 
ganised fraud ‘are buttressed by bastions 
of fallacious argument constructed by 
philosophers and litterateurs: ‘The Press 
which ought to be the guardian of the 
social conscience, is itself corrupt. -Says 
Mr, Stead :— 


That is sn abdication of the position of power 
which in a free democracy they ought naturally to 
occupy. In a democracy the newspaper ‘is or 
ought to be chief sceptre of power, and to degrade 
sn instrument of government to the mere level of a 
corner store—and sometimes to the level of a corner 
saloon—is not worthy our high calling, and not 
calculated to help either journalism or Ohicago. 
The ambition to lead,-to direct, to educate and to 
act as the: uncrowned kings of the American 
democracy does not seem to exist among a majority 
of newspapers, which really often seem to have no 
other ambition than to heap up an immense’ fortune 
and fatten-on their gains. I wish sometimes that 
newspaper proprietors of the present day had as 
much of the fear of God before their eyes as the 
old medizyal robber-baron. It is not, perhaps, a 
very lofty idea, but it is not one which is-lived up 
to by the newspaper proprietors. In the old days, 
when a man who was.stouter, or shrewder: or pore 
cunning than his neighbours raised himself above 
the level of the commen fighting herd, and succeeded 
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after a time in carving out for himselfa domain, in 
the centre of which he built his castle, from being 
a mere filibuster, a militant adventurer, fighting 
for his own profit or for such of his neighbour's 
goods as he could seize, he often developed under 
the pressure of the spiritual power wielded by the 
old Church‘ into something ‘like a civilised ruler. 
Having ‘made his pile,’ he used it in order to 
govern, and ‘eivilise and educate the people in the 
midst of whom he had established his castle. But 
there is no such recognition of responsibility on the 
part of many newspaper proprietors nowadays. 
Instead of regarding the wealth which they have 
acquired by. the suecess of their journals as merely 
giving them a starting-point from which they might 
be able to civilise, and educate and humanise the 
conditions of life in the midst of the people whose 
support has given them their wealth, they life self- 
indulgent, self-centred lives. This system can be 
changed only by bringing back into existence the 
real live Church. The old medieval baron’ would 
probably have been no better than the modern 
newspaper proprietor if it had nob been» for the 
spiritual power which, by a judicious use of hell- 
fire, succeeded in scaring him into something like 
humanity and decency. We want to substitute 
nowadays something for the old Church, and.I do 
not at present exactly see where itis to ibe- found, 
except in the gradual growth of a healthier public 
opinion on thepart of the newspaper men themselves, 
and an unsparing and unflinching use of the news- 


paperas asocial pillory. i 


Even philosophers of note are not regard: 
ed as being above temptations. Henry 
George in, his. “ Perplexed Philosopher” 
charges: Herbert Spencer with having 
cbavged his opinions out of fear: of capita- 
lists. His charge was, in this instance, 
most- probably groundless. But the fact 
is there that Learning serves as the hand- 
maiden of Wealth and, therefore the advice 
of the learned cannot always be treated as 
being absolutely disinterested. Only when 
learning is divorced from wealth will it be 
possible for scholarship.to command _ the 
respect and confidence of the community 
Beware, then of learning which has axes 
of its own to grind 


We thus see that this Mantra 'of thé Veda 
directs the attention of humanity to a source 
of danger which is hidden’ but. for that 
reason not less: important than dangers 
which are more patent, nf eee 


13 xut 
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. A NOTE ON THE PERIODICITY OF FAMINES IN INDIA, 


{By Pror. Bris Narain M.A.) 


It is well. known tbat crises occur periodi- 
cally in Western countries. The. time 
normally occupied by a trade cycle is from 
Seven years to about ten and a half 
years. 

a 


'*,Famines represent crises in an agricul- 
turalcountry— a famine is an agricultural 
crisis; Famines in India are of periodic 
occurrence, but do they recur at regular 
intervals ? 


In his article on “ Commercial Crises and 
Sun spots” printed in “Nature " of November 
14th, 1878, and reprinted in “ Investiga- 
.tions in Currency and Finance,” W. Stanley 
Jevons incidentally discussed the question 
of periodicity of famines in India. He 
believed that there was some connection 
between famines in India and crises in 
England. He agreed with Mr. J. C. Olleran- 
shaw that “the secret of good trade in 
Lancashire is the low price of rice and 
grain in India.” When food is cheap in 
India, the people have more money to 
‘spend on imports from Lancashire; when, 
88 ina time of famine, the price of food 
11868, the people have very little to spend 
on new clothes, which ‘“ produces a 
marked change in the demand for Lanc- 
ashire goods.” Jevons tried to show that 
famines recurred periodically in India at 
an interval of ten or eleven years. He 
gives in his article a most interesting list 
of the prices of wheat at Delhi (which, 
by the way, he thought was in Bengal), 
for seventy three years ending with 1835 
(reproduced below) on which he based his 

conclusion that commercial crises occurred 
in England “ in almost perfect coincidence 
with scarcity at Delhi.” 
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Prices of wheat at Delhi in Rupees per 
1,000 seers of wheat. 


1163 50 ४. 0. 1800 29 
17604 35 1801 23 

1760 27 1802 १5 

1766 24 1800 65M 
1767 23 1804 480 

WES.» . 91 1805. 33 

1769 १4 1806 31 

1770), + 98 1807 28 

1771 33 1803 36 

1772 . 88.0. 1809 40 .._ 
1773  Á100M.C,. 1810 25 € 

1774 53 1811 28 

1775 40 1812 44 

1776 25 1513 43 

1707 ve 17 1814 30 

1778... 25 1815 230 

1779 33 1816 28 

1780 45 1817 41 

1781 55 1818 39 

1782 91 1819 42 

1783 107 M.C. 1820 46 

1784 40 1821 88 

1785 25 1822 35 

1786 . 23 1823 33 

1787 22 1824 39 

1788 23 1825 89 0. 
1789 24 1820 . 48M.Q. . 
1790 26 1827 30 - 
17901 ` 38 028. . 92 

1792 ^ 81M. 1829 — 21 

1793 540. 1880 — 21 
1794-- 32 1881 . 26. 
1795 ^ - 14 1832 29. 
1796 14 1833 ` 33 
1797 15 1884 . 40 M, .. 
1798 8 1835...» 25, 2s 
1799 | 17 ::1886:» cin sa AE l 


The letter M. indicates the maxima attain. ; 
ed by the price, and O the years of orisis 


| 
i 
i 


_ 'The intervals between the years of famine 


1870 as shown below. ; 
d amine years. Interval. 

= 1763 E 

=] 1773 10 

1783 10 

1792 9 

1803 11 

1826 23 


1834 8 

All that the above table shows is that 
‘upto 1803. famines recurred at intervals of 
sabout ten years. There is no regularity 
safter that year. 

The question of the periodicity of famines 
iis also incidentally discussed in some of 
tthe early Punjab Settlement Reports. In 
tthe Settlement Report of the Sialkot District 
((1865) Mr. Princep, the Settlement Com- 
mmissioner, refers to the famines of 1783, 
11812 and 1833, and under the heading 
“coincidence of their recurrence" remarks. 

“Adding to these the late visitation of 
11861, we have within a period of 83 years 
jfour famines—which, strange to say, have 
Irecurred at regular intervals of from 21 to 
£29 years of each other, and each one of 
which must have tended to impoverish 
tthe country ina greater or less degree." 
And he added that it was proper to give 
00०७ weight to this recurrence of famines 
æt regular -intervals when fixing a new 
8888688 ment. 

In the Settlement Report of the Rohtak 
District (1880) Messrs W. E. Purser and 
IH. 0, Fanshawe, the authors of the Report, 
agive a list of famines which visited Rohtak 
«during a period of 124 years, ending 1877- 
778. The names of famines are given and 
'the popular sayings about them are quoted, 
‘from which it may be inferred that the 
‘famines actually occurred in the years in 
‘which they are stated to have occurred. 
.About the “ Satha " famine of Sambat 1860 
(1802-03 A, D.) it is said that grain sold 
iat 10 seers the rupee, two consecutive 
harvests having failed. In the next famine 
called the ** Unhattara,” prices rose to 7-8 
seers per. rupee. About the ‘ Nawia’ 
famine otf Sambat 1890 (A.D. 1833-34) 
people used to say “ Baniya whar gaya 
othi men, Balak rove roti men”, meaning 
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that the grain dealer . hid in his house, and 
the child wept over its meals" The authors 
of the Report do not believe in a ten or eleven 
year cycle of famines. Theysay:— ~~ 

“The famines seem to have occurred 
irregularly, and to have nothing of a cycle 
nature about them ; eight in th e present 
century give one every tem years on.an 
average ; as a fact, two have occurred in each 
of the second, fourth and seventh decades, 
and none in the third fifth and  eixth, 
though the famine of 1860-61 was only just 
outside the last" . | gi 

I have given below in Table I prices of 
wheàt at Farrukhabad in the United Pro- 
vinces (114 years), Sialkot (94 years), Lud- 
hianà (57 years) and Rohtak (57 years), and 
in table II, a list of famines and the 
intervals at which they visited the places 
mentioned. The information about famines 
before 1861, where it is not based on the 
figures of prices, is derived from the settle- 
ment reports. Àn unprejudiced examination 
of the facts would show that. we have very 
little ground for thinking that famines, 
recur at regular intervals. As regards Farru- 
khabad, the first three famines occur at an 
interval of about 10 years, but there is an 
interval of 23 years between the famine of 
1838 and the next famine of 1861. Then 
there are two famines in the seventh decade, 
two in the eighth, one in the ninth, and two in 
the last decade of the 19th century. Famines 
in Sialkot, Ludhiana and Rohtak, were, if 
possible, even more irregular in . their 
occurrence. Dh 

TABLE I, WHEAT PBIOES., 


Year. Farrukhabad. Sialkot. Ambala. 
1801 CO 3 S98 
1802 eee ve eee 
1803 47 eee oem 
1804 y 44 ee eee ji 
1805 45 ` "TT ec oM 
1806 36. ` des B35 
1807 43 eee asi 
1808 44 "o6 5 tee S i 
1809 38 ` nm Su 
1810 36 : eco i l ०७ ः 
1811 : 52 2 feo coe 4 i 
1812 : 61 +6 j -- | E 2$ 
1813 F 39 dis t eee ००० 
Ils o i 
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“Year; Farrukhabad.' Siálkót: ` Ambala. 
18155 48" xh 


OOO a 
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—. . "TABLE I, Waar PRIOES:— conl2. 


47" 568 ere 
15' 54s" ee 
987 odo ०50 
20 ^ ere 
2r Xo oð 
40 " 
48 ` kj 5 
27 78 ed 
30° 67. aA 
41 59° ० 
28' 56 m 
15^ 93 658 
33 ' 106 a. 
87" 103 o6 
82' 90 ad 
34’ 99 nee 
45 - 78 " 
38 75° N 
2775 777 " 
48" 02 d 
34 ' 97: Pi 
30 89 i 
14 48 »1 
By 47 ; 
29 , 43! M 
27° 49^ " 
26° 83' $: 
35“ 82 $ 
32 ~ 49: 
32 ' 46 ' 26 
84 44 25 
36 54 - 24 
44 64 — 30" 
48 475- 95 
427 58°: 87? 
44 92: 43 
45 92- 35 
० 86: .. coc 
41+; ee L) 


LI 


2 ‘WHEAT PRICES—contd-.’ 


Farrukhabad 
Sialkot 
Ambala 
Rohtak 
Ludhiana 
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2 WHEAT PRIORs—eoncld. PF 
Year. . Farrukhabad. ‘Sialkot. Ambala, , .Bobtak. .. Ludhiana. 
1905 13 15 15 FE ai ,.16 
1906 11 17 14 14 16 
' 1907 10 14 13 On ; 13 
908 8 10 . 9 9 110 
1909 «9 10 10 10 10 
1910 11 13 13 TH -13 
1914 s 13 14 14 13 14 
11918 12 48 13 12 18 
1913 11 . 12 11 ; 11 wll 
1914 9 11 10 10 ; 10 
1915 8 «9 9 9 |: 48 
1916 10 11 10 10 10 
1917 10 ¿10 39 110 10 
` TABLE II. 
Farrukhabad. Sialkot Lüdhiana. Rohtak. 
Famine ° Interval. Famine Interval. Famine Interval. Temm Interval. 
ears. ears. ears. years. 
71817 as 1783 COO 1730 on 1753—54 ccc 
1827 10 1812 29 1759 29 1782—83 29 
1838 11 1833 21 1710 11 1802—03 20 
1861 23 1861 98 ..1783 13 1812—13 10 
1866 5 1869 8 1812—13 29 1817—18 5 
1869 4 1879 10 1833 21 1883—34 16 
1874 5 1887 8 1860—60 27 1837—38 4 
1819 5 1892 5 1869—70 8 1860—61 23 
1888—90 9 1897 5 1871-18 7 1868—69 8 
1897 7 1900 u3' > 188788 99 1877—78 9 
1900 3 1908 8  1891—92 8 1887—88 10 
1907—0.. 7 1915 7 711897 245 1891—92 4 
1915 7 ha 1900 3 1897 6 
on x 1908—09 8 i, 1900 i 3 
0 1915 7 1908 —09 8 
" a, ib द " z^ banulüls 10७ ६ 
+ Drought but ** apparently no famine.” 
‘ONE NIGHT. | Y d sx» 
t (BY [1] A ”) : i 4 a 
90६ was'so-still,‘the: moon hung pale, And in the:calm of that;great night — 
*'One'ot those Magie बता पाक : L held:eommunion with mysoud, | 
i That:drawfrom mortal sight the:veil Andilikecexpanded on; thet height... 
*And'ehow the atrength:of other pow!rs. . And:blended withthe greater-Whole. . 
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.. And all the incidents of life 
Lay bare as on an open scroll ; 
Its toil and song, its joy and strife 
I saw like one large screen unroll. 


On it s snow white hand did write 
In letters strong of burnished gold ; 
They were too mighty for my sight, 
A few I caught, and this they told 


Men dream of great things to achieve, 
Fame smiles on high their steel to test, 
Ambition strives: But I believe 

Life’s little things are oft the best. 


For there are moments, when one touch, 
One simple vision stirs the heart, 

A ray through weary labours, such 
As'are of daily life a part. 
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And one who sought and could not find 
The Godhead in the pulpit Creed, ' 
May hear His whisper in the wind 
That moves a swaying water reed. 


And one who all the script did scorn 
And priests and Doctors would defy, 
May have bis mortal vision torn, 

By one black cloud that sweeps the sky, 


And he whom all the books have failed 
Who in despair gave up the quest, 
May find the mystery unveiled 
Within a songbird's downy nest." 


Thus saw I written that deep night 
While swift the flick'ring vision fled 
On the still air from; morta] eight, 

And thus I give it as [ read. — ; 


ee tS 


THE GOSPEL OF ACTIVITY. 


~ i (By PRINCIPAL 


I. Lífe ia strife. ) 
Man’ is ease-loving and yet he works. 
All activity involves pain, and then at every 
step there is anxiety as to the result. Lf 
food were to fall from beaven, if the trouble 
not only of opening the jaws but of an uneasy 
craving for it, too, were spared, the lot of 

living beings would be truly happy. 
Such is the idea of some. And yet it is 
by a day's unbroken toil that the farmer 
buys his night’s 76६0. Sloth lies uneasy ; 
labour sleeps soundly. Pain purchases 


pleasure, and by constant bargaining comes: 


to have an evaluating character for the latter. 

Anxiety Comes from want of faith. Life 
is linked to life; the present can not en- 
compass all planes, through which we have 
come and have yet to geek our. passage in 
future. 
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Under cover of the bark. the fibres draw 
up sap and are busy nourishing the whole 
living organism. Which leave will sprout 
out first, which branch will show itself last, | 
is not for the planter to guage. In the 
seed he has planted the whole tree, and is 
quite sure, the whole will rear up its head, 
"The process is systematic, it will regulate 
itself as to time and season. His office is 
to labour on, and if possible, to lose sight 
of what will come of it. Human consciousness . 
can grasp one idea at a time. That the labour 
'be undivided, the result shonld be forgotten. 

Whst is generally expected by men is nol 
the natural result of toil. Conventions : 
often fail, while natural consequences come 
inevitably. They can not be helped. la 
the providence of,gods, there is -no relation- 
ship between study, for instance, and succes 


S EEE O 


ee uu 


ai 


THE GOSPEL OF ACTIVITY, 


' in the examination. Yet students look for the 


latter as the fruit of the former. Study has 
given them knowledge. It has put into them 
learning. What more, it has made them 
studious—it has given them a scholar’s bent. 
Divine dispensation stops here. It is man 
that tacks to this whatever results conduce 
to his pleasure. 

Labour is its own reward. The organism 


works whether you set it working or 
not. The fear is that it may work in 
a way that you will not relish. The 


human body is a state. If not regulated, 
it will succumb to anarchy. The members 
must operate whether sysematically and to 
the good of the whole depends on the watch 
that is kapt over them. The monarch may not 
be benefited by the good that results from his 
surveillance, but the evil that will result from 
the absence of it will merge him in misery. 
Work, not ease is in the nature of man. The 
steed must run, that it runs to the goal will 
be the test of the rider’s horsemanship. 
Multifarious sorts of discipline are recom- 
mended with a view to break the horse. 
Control of senses, shutting out objects from 
the way of organs, voluntary austerities, 
restraint of breath, fasts and wakes, keeping 
regular hours, study under regulations, are 
the various forms of bondage that lead to 
spiritual liberty. 

- Absence of activity is not humanity’s aim. 
Sloth, if it were peaoe, would be the peace of 
death. Life is a synonym of strife, of 
which peace may also be a synonym, if 
duty be performed as duty, and all anixety 
88 to ita result be dismissed from it. 

11 LIBERTY. 

In the last section we dealt with strife 
as the synonym of peace in other words with 
activity as equivalent to so much-desired 
non-activity. Oblivious of the result we may 
be to the obvivious of the exertion we put 
forth, so that labour for us means neither 
pain nor suspense. We rise, we sleep, we 
walk, we rest, we eat, we drink—in short we 
gothrough the whole round of duties that 
encompasses human life. Yet we feel not its 
pinch. Our organs act, not we. We simply 


control them. Used by constant discipline to. 


& regular course of activity, they begin later 


- fo be active themselves, so that the control 
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that ia 80 indispensible in the earlier stages, 
becomes later a redundancy. It remains but 
has lost its pressure. Fixed in the nature 
of the spirit, activity becomes relaxation. 

A question arises as 
attitude is not one of dependence and whether 
this dependence, if persisted in, will not lead 
to slavery. If we perform duty alone 
regardless of the result, we may by and by 
lose sight of our rights. Too much faith in 
providence would destroy the spirit to 
demand our due. It would be an abuse of 
credulity to leave our destiny solely to 
gods. 

Believe then, if you will, in the non- 
existence of gods. An intelligeng entity 
there is that keeps its watch over the 
workings of the world. Labour and fruit 
are interrelated through its agency. Lest 
its control be interpreted to imply interpola- 
tion its very being may if necessary, be ig- 
nored. It is in the nature of labour to 
fructify. God neither adds to its merit nor 
takes away from it, the evil doer reaps the 
result of his evil, the virtuous reap the result 
of their virtue. It would add neither to 
the glory of humanity nor of gods that sins 
be forgiven and absence of merit blessed. 
Concession degrades—it degrades him that 
takes it as well as him that makes him. 
Gods cannot abet crine. Nor should they 
encourage idle beggary. 

Made to a just providence, prayer has no 
virtue, unless it be a vow to achieve bliss. 
Adoration is meditation of excellences—ex- 
cellences that have no flaw. Prayer in the 
resolve to acquire those excellences. Unison 
is the act of acquiring them. The three 
steps in Bhakti are the three steps 
in spiritual progress. Unless these, studs, 
Prarthana, and Upasana have no spiritual 
significance. They are then vocal exercises, 
each with a demeaning value of its own. 
Adoration without meditation is adulation. 
Prayer without resolve is mendicanoy, 
Unison without the acquisition of excellence 
is hallucination —a derangement of the brain 
and of mental organs. 5 


to whether this ` 


Ask thou in a manly spirit. Pluek the- 
fruit from the virtue thou hast: performed. 


Impatience makes of thee a beggar. Have 
no cravings. Thine is to aot. Let not duty 
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depend on fruit. Duty is thine, fruit'is of 
gods. Let fruit be dependent, and with it 
gods will depend on thee. If thou lookest 
not for the reward of the performances, 
highest liberty is thine provided thy per- 
formance does not relax. 

; III FRATERNITY. 

Between man and man there is no diffe- 
rence. As regards humanity they stand on 
the same level. Given requisite instruments 
to rise, all can scale the same heights. 
"Through a succession of lives, they have 
been’ making and marring themselves, so 
that, today, some shine more brightly than 
others. If the whole humanity were to be 
put in the same school,under the same set 
of teachers, with the same courses to study 
and the same outlook to command, they 
would put forth an unequal pace of progress. 
Allowance must be made for these diffe- 
rences, erroneously regarded as natural. They 
are of man's own making, and can, if man so 
will, be reduced by man's exertions. 

A greater part oftbe inequalities how- 
ever, which make man's lot unhappy, are 
entirely conventional Bread is the right 
of man as man. Intellectual endowments 
make for intellectual happiness. Physical 
capacity is a recommendation in athletics. 
The very fact that one lives, entitles one to 
maintenance. 

Man is social, and if some men are superior 
to others, their very superiority, no matter, 
how attained, entails on them a responsibility. 
Spare power is not for tyrrany. Its ideal is 
protection. : 

Among men there are differences of classes. 
In classes there are differences of individuals. 
The capacities of the latter, a result of con- 
tinuous exertions in past ages entitles them 
to preferential merit. Yet preferential merit 
has its proper sphere in the higher concerns 
of manhood. The right to the possession of 
bare necessities is derived from the very 
fact of an individual's existence. The output 
of the world in food and raiment, if 
not adequate at present, should be so in- 
creased as to fulfil the requirements of 
all.. This, at present, is the only concern, to 


which 8 social humanity should, with all 


‘ D 
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the resources at its command, address. itself. 1 
Better than war, better than a league of 
nations, will, this resolve, if properly con- 
ceived and executed solve the economic 
riddles of man. 


Humanity should be worshipped as huma- 
nity. A Brahmana, one who teaches and is 
not superstitious, deserves our highest 
homage. Yet the rudest paryah, who has. 
for generations been shut out of the elevat. 
ing influence of the Veda and knows not 
how to keep himself above loathsome habits, 
is not designed for the scorn of his brethren. 
As man, the meanest chanda/a is a Brahman's 
peer. ltisa clause in society’s covenant to 
afford him the same opportunities, and who 
knows his possibilities may not be a whit 
lesa. 


Ancient 18018 was a land of Gurus. lt 
taught humanity its ways. Today's India 
is a depot of coolies. In ancient days the 
impetus was to rise, not to fall in caste, 
High and low aspired to be Brahmanas. 
The chances were for a Shudra to become 
Vaishya, for a Vaishya to become Kshatrya, 
for a Kshatriya to become Brahmana. The 
lowest born, if he so deserved, might eit with 
the highest born. 


Today the forces are reversed. The mo- 
mentum of the society tends towards de 
grading. We never raise, The whole oom- 
munity is running along a declivity. And 
the tendency determines the goal. We ply 
means to make Shudras of the whole 
community, and the gods can form no idea 
of us except within the community. 


The obligations of man are not towards 
man. alone. The lord of creation is: the 
guardian of a whole creation. Opportunities 
are to be created for brutes and beasts and 
birds to progress within their own sphére. 
Make better cows of cows, better dogs of 
dogs, better crows of crows. Yoke them to 
your service, but mind they have an in: 
dividuality. Better nourished, and’ better 
brought up, they contribute better to the 
comfort of man. Elevated spiritually—for 
they too have a spirit-—they will be our 
spiritual helpmates, T xd $ 


413 
GOD IN SANKHYA. 
(By Dr. Biswa NATH MUKERJEE, L M s.) 
deals with the’ ‘twenty five  entitiesor 


1, What is Sankhya Philosophy. 


It is one of the aix main systems of Hindu 
philosophy. It was first of all enunciated 
by the great ancient Hindu philosopher, 
Kapila. His teachings are dualistic 


(द्वृतबाद) and admit only of two things 
—individual soul (पुरुष) and matter 


qe). They are supposed to be 
eternal or without any beginning and end, 
but quite different in essence. 

The soul, Kapila thinks, is immaterial 
but conscious and pure in itself and is a 
passive being, while the matter is active 
‘and material, consisting of three different 
isubstancés called gunas or constituents 
।(सत्व, रज्ञ, तम) representing (1) virtue or 
lbenevolence or any other pleasing attributes 
ins thing, (2) distinguished by activity 
sand various hurtful qualities; and (3) 
known as heaviness, rigidity, darkness, 
ffear and anger. But, though nature or 
matter is the sole originator of creation 
sand the soul is only a witness or spectator, 
11018 only in the interest of the latter that 


tthe former works and a creation is 
possible when both unite. Kapila works 
under .the . conviction that uuconscious 


matter or nature (qafa) has in it all 
tthe germs of evolution and progress. [t is 
tthe root and -substance of all worldly 
tthings and that karma or action deter- 
mines their course. Kapila denies all 


sapparent existence of God and in this he 


jjustifies himself in as much as there is no 
cogent or visible proof to prove Him to be 
tihe creator and ruler of the universe, ‘Lhe 
00161 object of the Sankhya system is to 
69160 the liberation of the soul from the 
fletters in which it is involved by  unon 
with nature, The word ‘Sankhya’ derives 
lite origin from the word (संख्या) number 
mnd as itie this class of philosophy which 


principles of creation such as the five 


constituents of matter (स्थुल्पंचभूत) the 
five constituents of spirit (सूच्मपचभूत) ; 


the eleven senses (एकादश Nafa) the 


principle of wisdom (gigaa) the ego 
(अहङ्कार) of self-consciousness, the matter 


or nature (qmfd) aud the twenty-fifth 
entity the soul (पुरुष). 


2. The two schools of Sankhya, 


The reader must’ know. that Kapila is not 
the only author of this system of philoso- 
phy. The great Rishis, Yajnyavalka and 
Patanjali are also ‘its joint-authors. ‘The 
Sankhya system of Hindu philosophy is’ 
divided ‘or classified into two sections, one 
‘Seawar’ or theistic or that which believes 
in the existence of ‘God and the other 
‘ Nirtswar’ or atheistic or that. which dis- 
believes in His existence. The ‘Seswar’ class 
is also known by the name of ‘Yoga’ 
philosophy of the Hindu. And it is in this, 
branch of ‘Sankbya philosophy that we 
frequently come across subjects dealing’ 
with man’s duties towards his creator, It’ 
says God is self-evideut and self-existing. 
The ‘Niriswar’ part of the Sankhya philoso’ 
phy owes its authorship to Kapila who in 
all probability wrote his book to con: 
tradict the statements of Yajuyavalka in 
some of the Bralmanas and Upaaishads. 
The ‘Yoga’ philosophy is purely an inven: 
tion of Mabamuni Patanjali and was per 
haps written with the express purpose of 
annihilating the doctrines of un which 
proved to be a virulent enemy of Brahmin- ' 
ism and tried to destroy Brahmanic rituals 


and ceremonies branch and root  He,to 


carry his own’ points, oalled it ‘Seswar, 
Sankhya or'one different from the: godless ` 
views of Kapila. ] 
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3, God's existence is circumstantial, not real 

Let us prove this by some concrete 
examples from his works. Firstly, in the 
92nd Sutra of the first chapter of his Sutra 
treatise he says “ श्बरासिद्धेः ” meaning 
“the existence of God cannot be proved.” To 
putitin still clearer language, God is not 
to be known or cannot be known with tbe 
help of our “ प्रत्यत्तशान'" or knowledge 
which we gain by means of our material 
organs of eyes, nose, ears, tongue, skin 
and mind, tbat is, we cannot see Him with 
our eyes, cannot smell Him with our nose, 
cannot hear him speak with our ears, 
cannot taste of Him or realise Him by 
prayer and we cannot touch or feel or 
think of Him. Some commentaiors of 
Kapila are of opinion that he was not a 
disbeliever in the existence of God. They 
say, if he was so he would have used the 


term “paata,” i.e., ho would have 
denied His existence in toto But has he 
not done so apparently ? Our position is 
made quite clear when we readin the 
98rd Sutra of the same chapter 


“ gen वद्धयोरन्यतराभावान्न तत्‌सिद्धि” Transla- 
ted into simple English it will read as follows. 
“You cannot prove God's existence either 
by making Him free from worldly frailties 
or subjecting Him to them.” A 

Then again according tothe 94th Sutra 


of the same “ उभयथा प्पसत्‌ करत्वम्‌” 1.९., 


both the ways are inefficient. That is if you 
say that He is free from worldly frailties, 
ie, He is above all worldly wishes, efforts, 
enjoyments and pride, then you will have 
to admit that He is devoid of all temporal 
ambitions which alone can compel men to 
assume power and the air of self-aggran- 
disement. And if you say that He subjects 
Himself to earthly finiteness and tempta- 
tions by being a slave of lust and ambition, 
then you disqualify Him from all privileges 
of a supreme creator and place Him in the 
same category with us ordinary men. But 
the arguments of those who.attribute theistic 
qualities to Kapila are completely annihila- 
ted when he writes in the 95th Sutra 


‘AAA: प्रशलाउपासा सिद्धस्य वा "7 ९., “Atma 
or the soul which has been purified or has 
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won its salvation by the strength of its 
wisdom can only be called as something 
like God by way of praise." That is the 
all-powerful and the too-much known person 
who goes by the name of God has no separate 
existence from the human soul. Kapila 
has no doubt about such gods. He gays 
they have been highly spoken of in our 
Shastras, for this sort of praise will in- 
duce men to worship them. He classifies 
‘Brahma, ‘Vishnu’ and ‘Shiva’ as such, 
Snch gods are occasioned by some circum: 
stances, because they come into existence 
as a result of the desire for worship 

By the way, it will be pertinent to re- 
mark that this belief of Sankhya latterly 
made him very popular with orthodor 
Hinduism and it was on the basis of his 
‘Prakriti and Puruaha’ that mythological 
heads of later Hinduism as Radha and 
Krishna and ‘Shiva and Sakti’ came to be 
worshipped as gods and goddesses. The 
attempt on the part of the author of 
Shrimad Bhagwat is all the more convincing. 
The connexion of Radhika with Krishna by 
whose illustration the ‘Prakriti’ and ‘Purusha' 
have been personified very faithfully re- 
presents the views of the author of 
Niriswar Sankhya, though in a more con: 
crete form than Kapila’s. lt will be not 
exaggeration to say that Puranic 
religions such as Vatshnavism, Shaivatsm, 
Saktism and many others owe their origin to 
Sankhya. As the author of the Shiva Purana 
observes :— 

त्वामामनन्नि प्रकृति quura fu: प्रभो। 

स्वाममनन्नि प्रात पुरुषार्थे प्रवृत्तिरणीम्‌। 

तद्दशिनि मुदासीनत्वामेव पुरुषं बिदुम्‌। 

It was thus that the ‘Prakriti’ and the 
‘Purusha? of Sankhya became the primal 
cause of the origin of all the gods and 
‘goddesses of the Puranas, whom they 
gradually regarded as the real creator and 
creatrix of the universe. Though the in 
vention of the 33 crores of gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon was nol 
till then made and was kept reserved s 
manufactured by Bopadeva and his colleagues 
in the field. of the Purante literaturé, 
glimpses of pantheism could be noticed in 
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GOD IN SANKHYA. 


tthe latest compositions of the Brahmans and 
ithe Upanishads to criticise whose belief, as we 
11870 already observed, Kapila wrote his 
own ‘books. And though he succeeded in 
fixing on the minds of the men of his own 
generation and after, the futility of the 
idea ofa supreme creator other than the 
matter and the soul, he must be held 
tresponsible for having unconsciously helped 
the birth of a Hindu Mythology which is 
mot alittle to be blamed for the present 
ddegeneration of the Hindus. But yet it 
cannot be said that Kapila believed in or 
ssccepted the existence of any other gods 
tthan these for it was he who first empbati- 


‘cally pronounced “ हदुशेश्बरसिद्धिसिद्धच ” 
de, the truth of the existence of such 
‘circumstantial gods is only consistent with 
all human — reasonings and so must be 
accepted by all and admitted on all hands. 
lt is doubtful if Kapila was a supporter 
and advocate of polytheism but it must 
be intelligible even to the dullest mind that 


he believed in the plurality of souls. 
So Kapila’s God was circumstantial and 
not real. 


4, KARMA (action) and not God controls 
ae our destiny. 
his great Hindu philosopher believed 


“नेश्वराधिष्टितेपूलनष्यन्ति :कमेणा तत्‌ सिद्धेः” that 
18, it is the nature of your own action that 
will bring you good or bad results, God 
bas nothing to do with them. Thus he 
appeals to his reader and tries to drive out 
the very idea of God's authorship in man's 
adversity or prosperity from his mind. He 
goes on further and says, * स्वोपकाराद- 


già लोकवत्‌ W i.e. men in general are 
actuated by selfish motives when they 
engage themselves in  another's service. 
Therefore if God is the supreme person to 
mar or make our fortune, then he must be 
moved by the same feelings as ourselves 
and must havea selfish motive and cannot 
be looked upon as a greater person than 
we are. So he cannot be our creator or 
the controller of our destiny. Granting 
that God hassuch a motive in conducting 
the work of his creation and lordship, then 


he must be “ल्लांकिकेश्गरबद्तरथा’’ te, no 
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better than a king of this mundane earth. 
And if in spite of this you call Him as. the 


Lord of the universe then “प्रारिभाषिकों घा” 
ie., he is only so in name and not in deed, 


Kapila says, “न रागादृते तत्‌ सिद्धिः प्रतिनियत 


कारणत्वात्‌” £e, without ambition or 
Strong desire it is not possible for a man 
to be the author or founder of something. 
So if you attribute this defect to your God, 
then he becomes limited, but God, you say 
18 unlimited, so your proposition of such 
a God is entirely basisless. Again 


“तदूयोगेडपिन मित्यमुक्त ” ie, this sort of 
God is not eternal and subject to the limita- 
tions of human beings. 


Further on he observes, * प्रधानशाक्ति 
थोगोश्वत्सशापस्िः ” e, God is really 


self-evident and the very idea of purity, but 
we have intermingled his creative genius 
with that of nature. If you say so then 
you admit that God is liable to suffer from 
worldly sins and sorrows and you indirectly 
support the theory that He is not 


(सच्बिदानन्द) the source of all being, all 
truth and all bappiness. It was with this 
strong conviction that Kapila enjoined 
upon all his followers the stern lessons of 
duty and action, in whose right and popular 
discharge, he said only lies men’s true 
emancipation from worldly sins and sorrows 
and notin the worship of a being called 
God. It is not to be wondered that subse- 
quently in 600 B, O. the founders of Buddh- 
ism and Jainism, the two godless but 
highly philosophical and humane religions 
of the world got their incentive and initis- 
tive from the doctrines of Kapila. 
5. NATURE, NOT GOD IS THE REAL 
CREATOR OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Some people say that God is unchange- 
able, but Nature having the reality and 
existence of God in view becomes the cause 
of His creation, its stability and destruction, 
as a piece of load stone when attached 
toone piece of iron easily attracts and 
keeps in a stable position another one and’ 
it is for this purpose that we call Him Aen 
Creator and Lord of the universe and, there- 
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fore, He is worthy of 
reverence. Replying 


Kapila says, “ सत्तामात्राश्चेत्‌ सर्व्वैश्वस्यम्‌ ˆ 


ie., the above argument also does not go to 
define clearly the existence of a separate God, 
who is real and independent of. all world- 
liness. By your own argument you uncon- 
ciously strengthen my own belief that 
Estate becomes the real authoress of 
cretion having come in contact with the 
individual soul.” If you say that you can 
prove the existence of God to be quite 
geparate and distinct from the soul 
(आत्मा) he will say “प्रमाणाभावान्न तत्‌ः 


सिद्धिः fe, for want of a visible 
proof youare debarred from doing it. The 
existence of God is neither to be known 
by the help of the human senses, nor can it 
be guessed nor realised by human know- 
ledge. If yousay, yes, there may be no 
visible proof but there are inferences 
which enable us to feel His existence, and 
prove His reality on this ground. Kapila 
will reply “ सम्षन्घमावान्नानुमानम्‌ ” 2०. 
without relation there can be no induction. 
You shall have to admit that a thing which 
never in the past bore any relation with 
the outward world, with which there exists 
no such connexion at the present moment, 
nor there is any possibility of one being in 
the future, the reality of that thing is 
unproved. If you say God's existence is 
proclaimed by the Vedas, then in answer 


Kapila wil say “ श्रतिरपि प्रधान RA- 


स्वस्य ” £e, even the Vedas. acknow- 
ledge Nature or Matter (प्ति) as the 
supreme mistress of the universe. 

The reader must know that Kapila was a 
believer in the eternity of the Vedas. But 
as he denies God's authorship even for it, 
itis not very difficult to say that his belief 
was or stil is of any value to us Hindus; 
By subordinating God to Matter, Kapila only 
held out before the men of his generation 
the doctrine of the ‘survival of the fittest’ 
and may be regarded as a worthy predecessor 
of Charles Darwin and his theories. 

saying that God’s 
be demonstrated by 


our respect and 
to this Mahamuni 


Again by, ,publicly 
existence 18. not to 


EE जाओ 
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human intelligence and we must believe in 
all that we can see with our naked eyes 
he classes himself with such of the European 
bylopathists and agnostics as Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley and others. 
6. The Ego, not God, controls our action, 
In the sixth chapter of his book Kapila 


writes, “aggira धीमाकार्य्यसीझत- 


श्वराधीना e, “my own  self-con. 

sciousness or the understanding of my sell. 

existence or knowledge of my own sell 

places me in a position to work, without it 

no work is possible. All my success depends 

upon it and not upon God.” He goes on 

further and says. ."It has been seen that 

aman who has no self-consciousness, ie., 

who does not understand what he is and 

how much strength he possesses is a go)d- 

for-nothing fellow. Therefore, your God 

also cannot work without this, and it will 

be absurd to say that God is the creator of 

this world and determines all the courses 

of your action.” This is all that has been 

written or said about God by. Kapila. 

Whatever opinion others may hold about 

him Ido not want to mince matters in the 

least that he was out and out an agnostic 

ifnot a pure atheist. He was perhaps 

working under the conviction that a blind 

faith in the existence and omnipotency of 

a being whom it is difficult to see with two 

human eyes will be a great folly and will 

lead men to be idlers and fatalists. So it 

was his duty to warn men against the evils 

of such a faith. But in doing so, he was 

misled, for if instead of emphasising . 
self consciousness, he would have laid stress 

upon self-reliance, self-government, and 

self-effort in working out the mystery of 
God's existence, I think, he would never 

have lent. his support in converting millions 
of his fellow-men into hard adamantine 
atheists. 

God's qualities are so vast and 80 varied 
that no amount of cunning arguments, 
theories or ony other plans could solve their 
truth.: It is the biggest of the Yogas or 
tapasyas and though its completion re 
quires untold energy, efforts and sincere 
motive, it is like the tasting of sweets whose 
sweetness: js only felt by those whe buy 
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tthe things and eat them and not one who 
iss standing ata safe distance, but wants to 
_ tow ofthe sweet thing without tasting 


= off it. It is true that God is beyond all 
5 human perception and devices, but it is 
sllso true that like the sweet smell ofa 


boeautifal rose He is also not outside the 
man. Heis within him and illumines him 
ss do the limitless rays of the sun a 
big hall though its window. When the 
lite pretty rose blossoms into a fully- 
grown flower, it undoubtedly sends forth its 
sweet scent to the nose of a distant passer 
bby, so this tiny creature known as man can 
convince men of the existence of God 
(though never actively and always passive- 
liy) only at that moment when he has fully 
dieveloped the divine qualities in him and 
tthe animal part of him has entirely dis- 
ssppeared, ie., man by his own sincere but 
textra-ordinary efforts can only realise and 
see God for himself, but it will be absurd 
tto think that he will be able to explain His 
‘existence and reality to others. All argu- 
iments to prove or refute His lordship, 
eexcellency and omnipoteney are foolish and 
iimpertinent. He is seif-evident. 

7. Seswar-Sankhya on God. 


» Patanjali, Yajnyavalka and their followers 
0 not entertain any doubt about God's 
reality and existence. Naturally they did 
mot have eecourse to any contentious argu- 
iment as to its truth. They have taken it 
iior granted that God's existence is well- 


Jproved and he is understood by all But 

ahamuni Patanjali has observed 
“Sua विपाकाशयर wags: पुरुषविशेष- 
चर: or that the Supreme 


‘Being, who is untouched and unaffected by 
‘earthly miseries, worldly actions and their 
‘results, worldly birth, old age and death, 
iin short who is. devoid of all earthly ambi- 
‘tions, prosperity and adversity is the only 
being worthy of the name of God, the 
Lord ofall. According to him it is in 
God that from eternity to eternity all 
perfection’ virtue,- merit, or whatever is 
good, just, pious'and kind will have or reach 
their completion. Speaking about the soul 
snd its relation to God he says, 
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“तस्य च तथा घंघम aq d a 


eim कषीत्‌ ” ie, the three gunas 
or substances (सत्य, रज्ञ, aa) of matter 


(smfa) as Kapila has explained them 
can only affect the human soul when it comes 
in contact with the former, but God is above 
all the three and is in no way to be affected 
by them. Again Patanjali says, 


“ स॒ पष पूर्वेषामपि गुरुः कालेनानवच्छेदात्‌” or 
He (God) is the only Lord and Preceptor of 
all and He is eternal in His existence. i 

I think the reader stands in need of 
little exposition of the true meaning of the 
soul in the Hindu Sankhya philosophy. He 
knows it well that both Kapila’ and 
Patanjali admit the immortality and eternity 
of the soul. He also knows that though 
both these ancient Hindu philosophers do 
not deny its individual purity, Kapila says 
that it is inactive or passive and so liable 
to be influenced by Matter. We see 
Patanjali’s views are almost the same. But 
the difference lies in the fact that while 
the former admits of the plurality of souls ^ 
and attributes the authorship: of creation to 
matter and says thatit there is anything like 
God then that is the human soul purified 
and over-praised for the purposes of worship. 
The latter while admitting of all the defects 
of the soul does not believe in its plurality 
and earnestly thinks that the man's. march 
towards real progress is to realise the 
Supreme Being, who goes by the name of 
God by yogic means or by concentrating 
his whole mind (for that consciousness in 
a living rational creature which is 8 pro- 
duction of the Soul's contact with Matter) 
toon Him leaving aside or refusing to 
give anything else a place in his heart. 

Thus the method or the modus operands 
which Kapila rejects as unserviceable for 
the purpose of testifying to the existence 
of God is taken up by the author of the 
yoga philosophy as serviceable in proving 
His existence. But while the direction of 
Kapila’s thought is from the Soul down 
wards to Matter, that of ren] ali’s move- 
mént is from the Soul upwards to God, 
$. e, the writer of the yoga philosophy 
begins from a place where the author of 
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the * Niriswar sankhya °’ has come to a dead- 
lock having found no way to come out. 
The reader must know that this makes 
. no difference in the doctrines of the salva- 
tion of these two ancient philosophers 
the liberation of the Soul 


which means 
from Matter. Let us see which opinion 
Yajnyavalka holds on this poiat. Defining 


the soul he says, “It is the soul which 
conquers hunger, thirst, grief, delusion, old 
age and death.. When we know this soul 
then we elevate ourselves from the desire of 
obtaining 8 son, from the desire of wealth, 
and from the desire of gaining the worlds”. 
He goes on further and calling the soul, 
the Inner Ruler of this and other worlds 
says,’...unseen he sees, unheard he hears, 
unminded he minds, unknown he knows. 
There is none that sees but he, there is 
none that minds but he, there is none 
that knows but he. He is the , 8001, , the 
Inner Ruler, immortal. Kapila, as we have 
already said, also thinks the soul to be 
immortal and immune from:all the fetters 
of this world, i. e., it has no hands, no 
~ legs, eyes, ears etc., for has he not said, 
«देद्टादिष्यतिरिक्तो5सों ”? This makes it 
unmistakeably clear that he is not subject 
to any sorrows or sins of the world, in 
as much as it is the material body. or 
worldly life about which they centre. So we 
see the ‘difference between the definition 
of the soul by these three ancient Indian 
thinkers all of whom belong to one school 
of philosophy is very little.. For Kapila 
bas accepted that though there is apparently 
nothing like God, the being who is known 
in the Shastras as such is only the human 
soul purified and made immune from world- 
ly defects by its disassociation from Matter 
or Prakrsti. Patanjali says the human soul 
when it gets itself. purged of its earthly 
short-comings, 1.6, when it is no longer 
in centact with or united with Matter (and 
this he thinks is possible by Aaivalya or 
complete isolation ,of the soul (पुरुष) 
from the Matter (प्रकृति) by means of 


yogic applications of samadhi or deep spiritual 
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meditation ; of sadhana or the spiritual 
means for obtaining it, vibhuti, that is the 
miraculous powers it confers upon man 
merges in God. As the reader has Been 
above Patanjali has been careful enough 
to subordinate the soul (Atma) to God 
(Parmatma!. That is both the Writings ol 
Kapila and Patanjali leave an impression 
upon our minds that though the soul is pure 
etrrnal, immortal and shapeless, its purity 
is liable to be affected by Nature whan 
they come in contact with, each other, [t 
is for this purpose that Kapila.in his 
Niriswar Sanhhya gives greater importance 
to Matter. And it is for the same reason 
that Patanjali subordinates the soul to God, 

But Yajnyavalka goes a step higher and 
exempts it from all possible defects and says 
it is a very intricate thing to be known 
and is all-powerful, cheerful and immortal. [t 
does not allow itself to be overcome by 
Matter or Nature and conquers it in the 
dual fight. Perhaps Yajnyavalka’s superiori- 
ty of God over the Soul is the faot that 
while Matter has the temerity to try to 
attempt its victory over the soul, but gels 
dafeated, such attempts on ita. part in 
connexion with God is quite unthinkable 
and beyond all human imagination, 80, we 
see, while Yajuyavalka and Patanjali believe 
in the superlative strength of God, Kapila 
denies it $n toto for want of visibly cogent 
proofs in his support. But is there really 
no such proof? Although it is not desir- 
able that God's existence should be an 
object of doubt and discussion, if space 
would have permitted I would have proved 
it, at full length by quoting in. my~ support | 
the most forceful arguments of the two ; 
Indian philosophers Udainacharya and Sanka: 
racharya in convincing even the most in 
veterate disbeliever and. atheist ,.of the 
reality of God's existence. 1 would rather 
ask my reader to take the trouble.of read- 
ing the two  books—' Atmatatvaviveh’ ot. 
“ The knowledge of own-self and kusumanjali 
or “The Dedicated Flower” by these two | 
authors for his own edification. [. think; 
this will place him in.a right, 3 
judge correctly of God in sankhya, 5 = 
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OF BHAKTI. 


CHANDAVARKAR.) 


(H. E. B. The Nizama Educational. Service.) 


. Belief in the existence of an All-Control- 
ing Power is co-eval with the history of 
Man. When he once began to feel the 
necessity of realisation of God his endea- 
Yours to *reach' Him also commenced. 
How to reach God, how to realise Him, 
and how such a realisation is to be called 
into play to help our fellow-men in their 
onward march towards Progress have all 
along been the questions agitating the 
minds of thinkers and seers in all ages 
and climes. Different paths have been 
suggested to approach Him. Spiritual 
hunger is instinctive in man and to satisfy 
that, different articles of ‘food’ have been 
offered. Thinkers of ancient India proposed 
the following three paths. 


(1) The path of Jna’na—graan. 
(2) The path of Karma—कममगे. 
(3) The path of Bhakti—भ्सिमाँगे. 


The followers of the first path declare 
(that true knowledge of the Human Spirit 
sand of its relations with the Divine Supreme 
‘Spirit is an essential condition of that rea- 


ligation, The Karma  Margees assert that 
Werformance of deeds, sacrifices in their 
ireal sense—(uw s) and  penances 


lleading to the purity of soul is the sine qua 
mon of Mukti. The path of Bhakti denotes 
tthe path of disinterested devotion to God 
sand through His Love the attainment of 
(God is declared far easier. An impartial 
critic of the doctrines of these three schools 
cof thought will find that there is an element 
oof truth and a soul of reality in all these 
‘paths.’ To assert the superiority of any one 
path is to display an ignorance of the 
essentials of true religion or Dharma: To 
all the paths there is much that is com- 
fon. Real reformers strain to evolve 


out of these three apparently 
divergent paths. Time-Spirit demands that 
we should sympathetically study the 
excellences of all these and entirely eli- 
minate the warring elements from them, 
Our progress can be assured only when’ 
we begin to feel that there are excellences 


harmony 


in these seemingly different schools of 
thought. Harmony, co-operation, mutual 
sympathy, a genuine regard for the 


feelings of others and the recognition of 
human rights and privileges are more 
capable of bringing us nearer Peace. In 
this paper we propose refering in brief: 
to some of the salient features of the 
Bhakti movement so familiar to the students: 
of religious history of India. When we 
state them we by no means imply that 
there are no excellences in other Marga’s, 
nor do we in the least entertain the notion 
of belittling them. 

The Bhakti movement in India is as old 
as the Vedas and the Upanishads. But in 
the 13th and the succeeding four centuries 
it came into prominence. In these five 
centuries a galaxy of saints and Bhaktas 
appeared throughout the Indian firma- 
ment. Chaitanya in Bengal, Tulsidasa in 
the Indo-Gangetic Valley and a host of 
them in the Maharashtra lived, worked 
and died. Saints like Rama Dasa, 
Tukaram and Eknath were the pioneers of 
this movement. Their religious reform, 
call it revival if you like, paved the way 
even for political reform. The impact of 
Islamic faith, the loss of political power, the 
decay of old institutions and faiths and the 
internal state of social cataclysms, created 
a peculiar atmosphere in Hindu India and 
along with everything else, prior to the 
advent of the beneficent British rule, 
even ‘Religion’ was in danger of decay: 
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ing and it is to the credit of these great souls 
that the fateful day of complete annihila- 
tion was considerably postponed, nay 
altogether averted. The salient features of 
this Bhakti movement deserve a careful 
study. 


(i) This movement is democratic in its 
tendencies and its methods of work. It 
recognises worth and not birth. It declares 
that the devotees can belong to any class, 
high or low. As a matter of fact, in the 
Maharashtra Saints arose from every class, 
tailors, cobblers or Mahars and preached 
and practised to tread on the path of 
devotion. When the * privileged classes’ 
or self-styled high-class men denied the 
low-born the pleasures of devotion they 
protested and protesied vehemently. These 
great souls recognised no special privileges 
to any one class but threw open the gates 
to all. 


(si) It declares that love of all human 
and other sentient beings is the love of God 
which needs no special study of the different 
branches of learning, half knowledge of 


which tends to create egotism (अहंकार). 


(iii) Social Service is an essential con- 
dition of sociology and ethics. Help the 
down-trodden, raise the depressed, feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked to the best of 
one's abilities are their mottos. 


(iv) The path of Bhakti is easier to be 
trodden. It denotes disinterested devotion 
and love to God and fellow-men. It stands 
for the constant companionship of God and 
the dedication of all the actions to Him and 


Him alone अनन्या Raga aAi— 
Those that contemplate Him disinterestedly 
and without taking any other object in His 
stead are the. Bhaktas: : 


` (v) It prepared the way for political re- 
form. ‘The rise of the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and the rise of the Maratha power in Western 
India bear ample testimony to this fact. 


Social and religious reform preceded politi- 


cal reform the strength of which lasted only 
till the effecta of this democratic movement 
were perceptible in the administration and 


_ the people in general. 
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(v$) It developed and enriched the Ver 
nacular Literature of the Country. All the 
Saints preached and carried their message 
through the spoken language of the people. 
The services rendered by Tulsi Das, to the 
Hindi Language and the services rendered 
by Eknath and Jnaneshwar to the Maratbi 
Language are typical of the effects of the 
Literary Renaisance which was the direct 
outcome of the Bhakti movement. ln modern 
India. The work of Swami Dayanand the 
founder of the Arya Samaj, was similar in 
effect. Literary Revival and Social Regene- 
ration are the Siz qua mon of a nation's 
progress. Centuries ago these saints did 
the work of the modern educational reformers 
who strive after the progress of Vernacular 
Universities. Our Osmania University, 
Prof Karve’s Women’s University and the 
Gurukula University mark definite epochs 
10 the history of Indian Education. 

(viij The movement does not stand for 
inaction. It advocates active service, All 
the writings of Saint Rama Dasa pointedly 
refer to this aspect of their actavities. Of 
course the social problems of those times and 
those of our times do differ in certain respect 
but the direction of their work is quite clear, 

(०४४): The path of Bhakti has the follow- 
ing methods to recommend it. They are in 


our literature styled नवविद्याभक्ति-- 
Nine-fold path of Bhakti. 

(a) satt—Hearing of the greatness 
of God leading to contemplation. 
` (b) &ga—Reverence to God and for 
him revering the sentient beings. 

(c) दास्य Disinterested service 88 
that rendered by Maruti to sree Rama 
Chandra. 

(d) विष्णोपादसेवनं--Ser४ice to God. 


— (e &Tdw— Singing the glories and 
qualities of God and endeayouring to 
realise them in our daily lives and activities, — 
(f) स्मरणै-- Constant remembrance’ of है 
im. 
, ; हे : j 
(9) सख्य-—Seeking his constant 
companionship as was done by Arjuna in hig 
relations with Krishna. ‘ 
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(h) अचेन-— His worship in spirit 
which should be genuine in nature and 
scientific and rational in methods, 

(i) आत्मनिषइनं —Self-realisation and 
analysis, Any one of these might with 
advantage be tried. They are different 
aspects only of one movement but their aim 
is identical. 


This, in brief, is the message. of Bhakti. 
Prahalada in times of yore, Arjuna in the 
Mahabarata period, the Maratha Saints in 
the. centuries just preceding the British 
period in Indian H story and many others 
inthis blessed land of Sadhus and Sanits 
lived and died for the cause May we take a 
leaf from the life-history of any one of these 
and make our lives sublime? Is it possible 


4n 


for us to keep the memories of these never- 
to-be-forgotten worthies by advancing their 
cause, which is, after all, the cause of our, 
country and our religion? In what way | 
are we trying to lay the stones on the founda. 
tions raised by these nation-builders and 
national heroes and completing the structure 
of the national edifice? 11 we feel that the 
blood which ran in their veins is flowing in 
ours also, let us try and do what we can to 
approach their ideals. Educational refor- 
mers, 50019] regenerators, nay even ‘politi- 
cal’ reformers, we are sure, will find some- 
thing in their noble lives and nobler works 
to work upon. So varied were their activities, 
So versatile were their geniuses and 89 
brimful were their minds of genuine 
patriotism. 


PRESENT-DAY LACK OF IDEALISM. 


(By PROFESSOR KESHAVLAL. L. Oza. MA.) 


The complaint of a writer in a London 
paper about the present-day lack of idealism 
is not one of those jeremiads in which 
verbose scribblers disport themselves when 
gravelled for want of “copy.” A Socratic 
inquiry reveals some unmistakable links 
with the past, more especially with the 
Elizabethan age of joyous elation and the 
grotesque distortion of perspective which 
characterised the mentality of the ardent 
Spirits who had either achieved greatness 
or J had greatness thrust upon them. 
M. Jusserand, whose mental detachment is 
unquestionable, remarks on the Elizabethan 

"Worship of riches and power irrespective 
of any ulterior consideration Hazlitt has 


called attention to the clue that unrave's 


É 


c 


“Marlowe's outlook on life. Obfuscated with 
‘a hunger ‘and thirst for unrighteousness, 
Marlowe ‘could not -help regarding human 


i 


life as no more than a hideous nightmare | 
—a doctrine of voluptuous pessimism which 
acquired an immense vogue in England on 
the appearance of Fitzgerald's elegant 
version of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
If it is permissible to ascertain Shakespear's 
ideas about religion by bringing together 
the utterances of his dramatis persone, we 
might share Dr. Brandes’ view that from 
Twelfth Night onwards, Shakespeare has 
carried on “an unremitting war against 
Puritanism, conceived as hypocrisy” and 
then the celebrated Danish critic proceeds 
‘to remark that “it was a conseay uence 
of his position as an actor and theal rical 
manager that he saw only the SEES side 
of Puritanism—the one it turned towar 
him." Elizabethan and post-Elizabethan 
dramatists occasionally indulge in gibes, 
` taunts, and caricatures of Puritans who were 
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at issue with the dominant tendencies of 
the Renaissance, and the bland humanity 
-of Shakespeare dissuaded him from any overt 
* allusions of the sectarian rancour between 
the Puritan aud the High Churchman, it 
was because he was dazzled by the splen- 
dour and bravery of his age and so could 
not bring himself to believe in the ulterior 
significance of life, or else he felt that the 
age was far too deeply “immersed in 
.matter "to allow of a revival of the old 
.disinterestedness of faith. . With his lot 
cast in an age of spiritual chaos, Shakes- 
pesre felt himself—as Matthew Arnold 
was to feel himself later on—to be 
** wandering between two worlds—one dead; 
the other . powerless to be born." On this 
hypothesis alone can we explain the Pytha- 
gorean silence which Shakespeare maintains 
on the question of faith. Verily, like his 
own Hamlet, Shakespeare wobbled helplessly 
concerning the plainest duty laid upon him, 
and faced with the reaction against the lte- 
naissance, the reaction of the Catholic Re- 
vival in the South and the Puritan reaction in 
England, be must have felt himself impelled 
to the reflection. “ The time is out of joint ; 
O cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it 
right!" And yet he was constrained . to 
make references, veiled it may be, to the 
contemporary unreasoning hostility to the 
Puritans for their restrictions on the people's 


O — 
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amusements. : Thus in All’s Well that Ends 
Well we read— 

“ If men could be contented to be what - 
they are, there ‘were no fear. in 
marriage ; for young Charbon the puritan 
and old Poysam the papist, howsoe’er their 
hearts are severed in religion, their heads are 
both one...... Though honesty be no puritan, 
yet it will do no hurt.” 

In very much the same strain, the Clown 
in Winter’s Tale is made to say. 


" She bath made me four-and-twenty 
nosegays for the shearers ; three-man-song 
men all, and very good ones; but they were 
most of them means and bases; but one 
Puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms 
to hornpipes." 


In fact whether we may, with Dowden 
and Ulrici, absolve Shakespeare from all 
responsibility in respect of the mordant 
criticisms levelled against Puritanism by 
his characters, or whether we take the less 
charitable view confidently expressed by Dr. 
Brandes and make him an accessury to the 
moral and ecclesiastical diffe:ences between 
the papists and the reformed, there can be 
no manner of doubt that he was sadly de- 
ficient in the intellectual disinterestedness 
that was sorely needed by his contempo- 
raries whose thoughts seldom strayed beyond 
the pinfold of the world of mortals. 


THE ARYA SAMAJ AND THE NEW AGE. 
(Bv Mr. Hr. S. L. PoLAr.) ; 


. In no country can we do without the 
leadership and the spiritual insight of able, 
‘independent, unBelfish, single-minded, 
courageous men. Such giants are, however, 
rare and the country that produces even one 
in a generation is singularly fortunate. But 
‘of all the countries of the world, none is so 


greatly in need of the guidance and example 


of truly great men as India, which has so 


much leeway to make up in order that 
she may resume her proper place in the 
family of nations. It is but fitting, F 
fore, that the festival of Swami Day 


should be adequately and intelligently 
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crelebrated. Like yet another great Indian 
olf more modern times, he was a Gujarati by 
birth. But his name and fame spread far 
beyond his province and he is a national, 
ilf not indeed an international, figure. 
Strong and virile in physique, he was 
equally so in intelligence. He was unfettered 
boy customary ‘interpretations of dogma 
sind tradition, and his broad humanity was 
ppoured forth upon all alike. Knowing no 
sartificial distinction of caste, brotherhood 
became a reality to him as it is to few Indians 
even of our day, and he was undoubtedly one 
cof the spiritual founders of modern Indian 
mationslism—a true nation-builder. 


Men may and do differ regarding this, 
What, or the other feature of his teaching. 
IBut in his day he knew how to play the 
1790, He was big and fearless, and he held 
10 bis beliefs tenacionsly, not because he 
'was an obstinate partisan, but because of the 
‘trath that was in him. He was true to 
; himself, and was therefore incapable of 
‘littleness, meanness, and baseness. For 
these reasons, among many others, he is 
admired and revered by vast numbers, not 


of Indians alone, outside of the communion 
that he founded. 


The | Arya Samaj, as he created and 
visualised it, was a strenuous, sturdy, 
protestant body. It welcomed all, it excluded 


none who would accept it, it sought out the 
unhappy, the distressed, the outcast, the 
"convert. It gave hope. It was active and 
ositive. [t was broad and human. It was 
owever natural that, in the earlier days 
after Dayananda’s death, it had a tendency 
to intolerance. Without some degree of 
particularism or even fanaticism, it might 
not, perhaps, have survived. That it has 
‘Rot merely survived but become a great 
power for good among wide sections of the 
Indian population is clear proof not only 
of the need for some such re-statement of 
religious truth, but also of the positive 
quality of that expression of truth itself. 
"Ihe message ofthe Arya Samaj is to many 


3 
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the message of a new life and a new hope, 
and therein lies ita real power. M 
But important and far reaching as 18 1t8 
inflaence to-day, and characteristic as is its 
teaching, it has, it appears to me, even 
greater possibilities of good in the future. 
Its followers, under the stimulus of new 
ideas and a wider conception of religion 
and nationality, must broaden their outlook 
beyond the narrow limits of a tradition 
that may otherwise frustrate their usefulness, 
Science and philosophy, economics and 
politics, claim the full attention , of. .the 
Arya Samajist equally with all other Indians. 
Intolerance and aggressiveness must give 
way to tolerance and benevolence, Religious 
aloofness and particularism must yield toa 
recognition of the good that exists in the 
spiritual teaching of all their great faiths. 
The Arya Samaj may continue to be a puri- 
fying anda leavening. influence in the lives 
of myriads of Índians, but its votaries must 
remember that there are other. religious 
and philosophical bodies that lay equal claim 
to be the carriers of salvation, and there ought 
to be between these bodies the utmost 
co-operation and a most generous emulation. 
There is as much wastage by futile competi- 
tion in the sectarian world asin any other 
realm of human activity, and if the Arya 
Samaj will, it can become a brilliant exponent 


of the, highest of all the branches of 
economics—the economics of religious 
experience. 


I could wish that more of the leading 
spirits of the Samaj would avail themselves 
of the manifold opportunities of foreign 
travel. It is a wonderful corrective of 
parochialism in thought and provincialism in 
action. One need not lose one’s identity in an 
appreciation of the individual excellences of 
others But without a broader understanding 
of these things, without an enlargement of 
secular experience, Samajists will be unable 
to use to the full the many occasions for 
making tbeir great and noble contribution 
towards that glorious new India that is 
now in the making. OOST 
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N 8६ 2 | 
om सम ` BIDE-LIGHTS ON MANU SMRITI. 

dut (By “ Hrsronious ".) 


` Industrislism is the curse of the modern 

Large Scale. age. It has not only increased 
Production unemployment, widened the 
Condemned. „gulf between the rich and 
the poor, led to the subjugation and systema- 
tic exploitation of whole nations as a result 
of dumping and over-production, produced 
bloodshed and warfare, but is also directly 
responsible for sexual immorality in as much 

"asit has destroyed domestic industries and 
made the promiscuous mingling of men and 
women an economic necessity. It seems 
"Manu anticipated all this and condemned 
large scale production in’ unmeasured 
lengnage. Says he :— 

“Superintending mines (or factories, of any 
sort, executing great mechanical works......... 
....Bübsisting on the earnings of one's 
wife—(are offences to be expiated). (XI, 64). 

Everybody reada every day the harrowing 
details of accidents in mines and about the 
terrible loss and shortage of life in mining 
districts. It is, indeed, interesting to note 

‘thst Manu does not condemn all machinery, 
"but only machinery on a large scale. If 
"machinery lightens the work of the labourer, 
it is to be welcomed ; if it tends to. replace 
"human labour, it is a curse to be shunned. 
"Manu places the starting of large factories 
and the concentration of capital in the same 
‘category with living upou the proceeds of 
prostitution. ‘This is significant. [t shows 
‘clearly that Manu fully understood the 
-uglies: goren ugly aspects of industrialism. 

- "Non-violent Oo Do qn Th pique 
e a ^nt non. 9nd  high-handedness is 
ee ecu RoR- mota new. weapon forged 
by Gandhi It has ever 
been a recognised mode of obtaining redress 
of wrongs.. All the Rishis of India advised 


camer 
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` ‘Oharacteristso Laws and Codified Usages. 
II 


and practised it. 
it. Says he :— 

* Let him not dwell in a village where the 
sacred law is not obeyed, nor stay long where: 
diseases are endemic...... ........ Let him not 
dwell in à country where the rulers are fools, 
nor in one which has become subject to 
heretics, nor in one swarming with men who 
are morally degraded." (IV, 60, 61.) 


Manu advises a complete social boycoli 

Terrible Social Of Persons who have sinned 
Boycott. against public morals. In 

order to make the boycott 
effective he lays down :— 


“The Spindas and Banadakas of an 
excommunicated person must offer (a libation 
of) water (to him, as if he were dead), outside 
(the village), on an inauspicious day, in the 
evening and in the presence of the relatives, 
Officiating priest and teachers. A female 
servant shall upset with her foot a pot filled 
with water, as if it were for a dead person, 
His spindas as well as the sanadakas shall 
be impure for a day and a night. But 
thenceforward it shall be forbidden to 
converse with him, to sit with him, to give 
him a share of the inheritance, and to hold 
with him such intercourse as is usual among 
men. And (if he be the eldest) his right of 
primogeniture shall be withheld and the 
additional share, due to the eldest son, and 
in his stead a younger brother, ‘excelling 
in virtue, shall obtain the share of 
eldest.” (XI, 183—186.) — 


The following are the offences for. sich 
this terrible punishment is to be q 
(1) Assassination of a Brahman (2) Drinking 
of Spirituous liquours (3) theft end [ 
violation of a Guru's bed. (IX, 235, 238.) 


Manu expressly sanctions 


the 


— ad p 


: 
5 Manu's philosophy of eat legielation 
ri , recognises that if a man 
per unt te can find no work and starves 
Seedy.. . for that reason, society is 
guilty and not he. A social system which 
“necessitates .forced unemployment - stands 
‘teelf-condemned. Moreover laws which are 
owerstrict—in as much as they take cogni- 
88108 of violation of the letter of the moral 
ley ‘as . distinguished from its spirit—only 
lend to make hypocrites of men and to breed 
1i spirit of casuistry, sophistical pleading and 
hwirsplitting. The following laws stand 
unique in the history of human legislation 
883 monuments of their author's deep insight 
inato the requirements and demands of human 
mature:— — - : x 
(1) "Likewise he who has not eaten (at 
tthe time of) six meals may take (at the time 
œf) the seventh meal (food) from a man who 
meglects his duties, without (however) 
mmsking a provision for the morrow either 
rom the thrashing floor or from a field, or 
cout of the house, or wherever he finds it, 
bat if (the owner) asks him, he must confess 
tio him that (deed and its cause)........... on 
him (who for the reasons stated appropriates 


:another's possessions), a righteous king shall... 
» 


‘Rot inflict punishment; 
(XI, 16, 17, 21.) 

(2). “ The taking of roots and fruits (from 
trees), of wood for a (Yajna) fire, and of 
grass for feeding cows, Manu has declared 
(to be) no theft............ A twice-born man, 
Who is travelling and whose provisions. are 
exhausted, shall not be fined if he takes two 


stalks of sugar cane or two (succulent) roots 7 
another man (VIII, 


from the field of 
389, 341°, 


In the case of plutocracy, it is the rich 


Special privi that have special privileges 
lees. and all the disabilities fall 
em i. to the lot.of the poor. A 
man above the rank of a Tahsildar is admit- 
ted toa Railway platform free of charge — 
‘even though he can afford to purchase fifty 
Platform tickets—and the poor man, who 
must needs feel the pinch even if he is called 
Upon to spend 2 pice, cannot be admitted to 


he station platform. without payment even 


Foss he may have no money to spare and 


earest dying relative may have to be 


E 
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is 


seen off. The best medical advice is 
tendered free of charge to the most highly- 
paid officials. Complimentary tickets for 
concerts etc. are issued not to the learned 
poor but the stupid rich. Manu's legislation 
on this point breathes forth a different spirit, | 
In Manu’s opinion, only those who are 
engaged in the task of conserving petional 
culture and extending the frontiers of huma 
knowledge, guarding the moral conscience of 
the community or carefully nursing in their 
wombs the future arbiters of the ‘destinies 
of the nation are entitled to these privileges. 
Here is a charcteristic law: —'' But a woman 
who has been pregnant two months or more, 
an'ascatio, ‘a hermit in the forest, and 
Brahmans who are studente of the Veda, 
shall not be made to pay toll st a ferry?” 
(VIII, 07 E jw अ 
rn 


इन्धनार्थमशुष्काणां दुमाणामवपातंनम्‌ । ` 
आत्मार्थे च क्रिया रम्भो निन्दितान्नादनं तथा ॥ 
११ अ० ६४ इजोक 
नाघामिंके AA न व्याधिबहुले अशम्‌ | 
नेकः प्रपद्येताध्वानं न Ret पेते wea ॥ 
— wo ४ इलोक ६० 
न WAU निवलेन्नाघार्मिकजनावुते | 
न पाषण्डिगणा कान्ते नोप सष्टेऽनत्यजेठरेभिः ॥ 
अ० ४ इजोक ६१ 
दासीघटमपां पूणे पयेस्येत्मेत वत्पदा | 
अहोरात्र सुपासीरश्न gi बान्ववेः सह ॥ 
wo ११ इलोक १८३ 
` निवतैरेश्च तस्मात्त सभाषण सहासने | 
दायाचस्य A याजा चेव हिलोकिको॥ 
unda T€. : 


ai 


crated चरिते पूर्णेृस्ममर्ण नवम्‌। ` 
ते नच साधे arag: स्नात्वा पुष्ये जल 
SUR 


SUCHE? S 
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ब्रह्महा च HT पश्च स्तेयी च गुरुतल्पगः | 
पते सं gw Wer TEL पातकिनो नराः ॥ 

Ho १ शलोक २३५ 
असंभोञ्या इयूसंयाञया असंपा द्या ऽविवा हिनः | 
चरेयुः परथिवी दीनाः सर्वघमेबहिष्कृताः ॥ 

अ० ३ इलोक २३८ 
तथेव सप्तमे भक्ते भक्तानि षडनइनता | 
अइव स्तन विघानेन इतेब्यं होम कमैणः |! 
| ere ११ इलोक १६ 
झला त्ेत्राद्गाराद्वा यतो वाप्युपलभ्यते | 
आख्या तथ्यं ga we mem ते यदि पच्छति॥ 

i अ० ११ इलोफ १७ 


f 
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न तस्मिन्थारये quein: प्रशिघीपतिः | 
सत्रियस्य हि बालिश्यादू ब्राह्मणः सीदृति erar ॥ 
sre ११ इलोक २१ 
वानस्पत्यं qeu grad तथेव a | 
तृणं a गोभ्यो sued set agunt | 
अ० c इज़ोक ३३९ 
ह्विजोऽध्वणः ज्ञीणवत्तिद्वांविक्षत्षे yes के | 
आद्‌ दानः ATA AS TT महति ॥ 
awe अ० ८ इलोक ३४१ ` 
गर्भिणीतु द्विमासादिस्तथा प्रमजितो मनिः i 
mam लिक्षिनश्चेव 8 दप्यास्तारिके at | 
wos इलोक You 


BHAVABHUTI. 


I 


t (Br tr. Jar CuaxpBA SHASTRI Kavya TIBATE BA.) 


Mr. Harrvitz in his Indian Theatre gives 
us. the following information about the 
oet. ‘ Bhavabhuti was a lofty moralist, 
is genius. was logical, restless; romantic 
and‘he was eager to leave the world better 
than he had found it. His father was an 
clesiastio in Berar. When the son 
reached early manhood, he attached him- 
self to the then brilliant court of Kanauj. 
Aboyt 4. D.-700,,a Kashmir Army occupied 
Kananj, snd, the Victorious troops carried 
pes mu Do a 
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the prisoners of war, among. them the 
young poet, back to their Alpine home; 
Bhavabhuti died in Kashmir full of years 
and honours. His grateful countrymen 
have never ceased to venerate the sweet 
voiced (Shri-Kanth) poet.” a. 


He was grandson of the famous poet 
Bhatta Gopala and son of Nilakantha, ; l 
was born in Padmapura in Vidarbha as is 
clear from hie own writing. goo 


e+, 
| 


Y 


cater दृक्षिणापथे विद्भेषु wage लाम्‌ शग- 
सप्‌, तत्र केचिसेक्तिरीयिणः फाशयपाइचरणशुरवः 
.पछ्किपाषनाः पश्चा्मयो धृतव्रताः सोमपीधिन 
egre safa: श्रतिवसन्ति t agga- 
TY IH AAA वाजपेययाजिनो NETRA: पञ्चमः 
gutta नाम्नो भट्ट गोपालस्य qiu: पवित्रकीते- 
मीळकण्ठस्यात्म सम्भवः श्रीकण्ठएद्लाङलनो भव. 


भूतिनांम जातुक णीपुत्रः | pod 
àg: परमहंसानां nadi atic: 


eter भगवान्‌ यस्य शान fafugpes ॥ 
मालती ATT | 


From this passage we also come to know 
ithat Bhavabhuti was a pupil of Gyannidhi 
‘who was no other than Kumarila Bhutta 
888 wil be shown later on, and he enjoyed 
ithe tile of Shri Kantha. Commenting 
17001 this Mr. Harrvitz remarks. ‘ The 
IRomans celebrated the harvest festival in 
lhonor of Ceres, goddess of plenty. Her 
Indian name was Shri who abounds ia 
swelling corn and ripe fruit, thes sweets 
oof mother earth. Shrias a title of distinc- 
ton is betowed upon saints, because of 
tthe fullness and maturity of their spiritual 
experiences as well as on poets whose ripe 
&genius and sweet eloquence entitled them to 
thomage and reverence.” 

As for the locality of Padmapura, the 
bbirth place of the poet, Dr. Bhandarkar 
cobserves that it must have been situated 


somewhere near Chanda in Berar territory, 


sas there live even now Maharashtra Brah- 
maanas who belong to the Taitriya branch and 
whose Sutra is Apastambh. But other 
sseholare differ from the learned Doctor in as 
miuch as there live Tailang Brahmanas even 
tthere with the same Shakha and Sutra. 
IPt. Jagadhara, the commentator of Malatima- 
cdhava, is of opinion, that Padmapura and 
lPadmavati which is described in Malats- 
*madhava as the scene of the principal events 
tare the game, . To me.this yiew appears to 
100 true. The place that saw the birth of 
ithe three known plays of Bhavabhuti and 
‘the period of his life in which they were 
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composed. have not been determined by the 
scholars as yet. —PE* 5 

To me it seems that it was at Kashmir 
that the composition first saw the light. The’ 


very style “अस्ति दक्तिणापथे Pops... 
तत्र केचित्त किरीयिण:... ... ...........,” shows, 


that the poet was far removed from the 
place of his youthful career and thus was 
eager to commemorate that in his works. We 
have ample description of Padmavati in. 
Malatimadhava, which is quite sufficient to. 
show the true site of it. "In the 4th Act 


Makaranda says to Madhava “ तहुतिष्ठ 
पारासिन्धु सम्भेद्मवगाह्य नगरीमेष प्रधिशाघः” 


from which we conclude that Padmavati was 
situated at the confluence of the rivers para 
and Sindhu. The same fact has again been 
stated in the 9th Act. 


vanas विमलवारि बिशालसिन्धु- _ 
पारासरित्परिकरच्छलतो विभति | 

ay aqq मन्दिर गोपुराङ्‌- : 
संघट्ट पारित विम्नक्तमिषान्तरित्तम्‌ | 

Sar बिभाति लवणा ललितोमिंपक्तिः ` 
TAMA जनपद प्रमदाय यस्याः | 7 

गो गर्मिणी प्रिय न वोपलमाल भारि- 
सेध्योपकण्ठ विपिनावछूयों विभान्ति” ॥ 


Here another river Lavana is also mentioned. 
which clearly points out the presence of that. 
river near Padmavati. Again in the same 


Act we have “अये च मघुमतीसिस्धु सम्भेद्‌- 
पावनो भगवान्‌ भवानीपति रपादषेयप्रतिष्ठः ga- 


णेविन्दुरित्या aà” | »l 
from which we know that near Padmavati | 
another river Madumati also flowed, and at | 
its confluence with Sindhu there waasituated 
a temple of Shiva named Suvarnvindu. 
Now General Cunningham and Pt. Shita 
Ram Vaman Apte hold tbat the’. town ot. 
Narvara in Malva province in Gwaliar 
territory bore the name Padmavati, as it is. 
situated on Sindha (old Sindhu) and by i to 
flow Pavati (old. para), fons told Garana}, 
and Madhuvara (old Madhumeti) :." 

+ 
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But Narvara can hardly be identified with 
Padmavati because it stands some 25 miles 
distant from the confluence of Para and 
Sindhu. Happily, Mr. Madhava Rao Venktesh 
Leby bas found out the true Padmavati 
| Qwaliar territory. Between Jhansi and 

waliar Via Agra Delhi, there is a Railway 

Mion called Dabra. A small village named 
avaya lies some 12 miles off it. The village 

tands at the confluence of Sindhu and Para. 

The rivers Lavana and Madhumati are 
flowing hard by it, and at a distance of only 
two miles is tbe tremendous waterfall of 
Sindhu which is alluded to by the poet 


in. the  following-* अयमसों भगवत्याः 


सिष्बोर्दारितरसातळस्तऽप्रपातः” Just near 
the place where  Madhuvara meets 
Sindhu we find a Shivalinga and a raised 
platform. The temple is no more there. 
It might have been called Suvarnvindu in 
Bhanabhuti’s time. 

Pavaya is now a deserted village, being 
stripped off of its former glovy. But once 
it was the Capital of Naga dynasty. 
Hundreds of coins of the said dynasty have 
already been foand, and there are remains 
of buildings which existed between Ist and 
8th centuries A. D. Also, astone pillar with 
Brahmi characters has been found out and 
deciphered by Mr. M. B. Garde, the 
Superintendent of the Archeological Depart- 
ment of Gwaliar, which commemorates the 
erection of Manibhadra’s status, found in a 
dilapidated condition. The writing was 
carved on it in the reign of King Shivanandi, 
not known to History. 

But the residents of Pavaya still cherish 
the view that it was once ruled over by the 
long line of mighty: princes: ‘The only 
question remains whether in the time of 
Bhavabbuti the place round Gwaliar City 
was included in the Vidarbha territory, 
which fact is far from being improbable. 

As for the time of Bhavabhuti, the begin- 
ing of the 8th century A. D. can be safely 
assigned to him. In the 4th Taranga of 
Rajatarangini we have the 


जितो aat adani ITARIRI i. colf¥emoidhia PAS rant pepe 
s the 


following : 
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presence of Bhavabhuti with ‘Vakpati and 

others in his Court. King Lalitaditya reigned 

in Kashmir from 693 A. D. to 729 A. D. 
‘Moreover, Dr. Buhler has secured a copy 


of (गोड़बघ) "agas" a ‘Prakrita Kavya 


by the said Vakpati. In it he has given a 
detailed account of Yashavarma and his 
defeat.. Writing about the merits of his own 
composition in the following couplet, he 
clearly shows that he was a contemporary 
with Bhavabbuti. 


The couplet runs thus. : 
“सवभूइ Tats AMA RE मयरसकणाइष 
स्फुरन्ति। Se विसेखा अञ्जवि वियडेषु कहा- 


qarag” ॥ 
i.e, in whose composition the merits shine 
like the sprays of nectar in the | 


form of the poetical works of Bhavabhuti 


ocean." 
Besides Pt. Madhava Rao Venkatesh Leby 


has secured a Mss. of Malati Madhava 
in Bombay. In it is written 
“ अट्ट-ङुमारिळशिष्य भट्ट भवभूति” Also 
in the introduction of  Gourabadhu we 


find it written that a copy of the Mss. of 
Malatimadhava has been found in Indore 


in which occurs the following clause 
* इति--कुमारिलशिष्य wd Therefore 
“mama” should be identified 


with Kumarila Bhutta. 

Now Kumarila flourished in the end of the | 
7th century, therefore Bhavabhuti should be 
placed ‘in ‘the beginning of the 8th 
century. 

Again, according to Shankara Digwijaya | 
the Acharya Shankara visited Raja Shekhars - 
the author of the Viddhashalbhanjika and 
Balaramayana &c. In the Balramayana he. 


writes— | 
R 
“वभूव वरमीकभवः कविः पुरा ` a 
ततः प्रपेदेशु विभतेमेद्वताम | j 

Raa: पुनयों भबभूति रेखया , 2 


स वर्तते सम्प्ति राजशेलर/ ॥ ¦ 
d that Rajashekhars 


of the 8th century which. 


sala 


IBhayabhuti may be safely located in the 
lbeginning of the 8th century. 

- The famous Bhutta Bana flourished in the 
middle of the 7th century. He has cited the 
noames of the prominent poets prior to him. 
The name of Bhavabhuti does not occur in 
tibat list. Therefore it is reasonable to conclude 
thhat Bhavabhuti lived after Bana. 

Only three plays are found which render 
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ascribed to Bhavabhuti which is as 


follows— 


“निरवद्चानि पद्यानि यदि नाट्यस्य mma | 
frag कत्ता विनित्तिप्तः किमिक्चुर्नीर सोमवेत्‌'' ॥ 


Now this couplet does not occur fin the 
known three plays of Bhavabhuti, so the 


ilhe name of Bhavabhuti immortal. But in poet perhaps wrote some other work 
Sharangdharapadhiti we find a couplet too. ; 
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. THE NAGPUR CONGRESS. 
IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS. 
The New Creed. 

“That the object of the Congress is the 
attainment of Swarajya by the people of India 
thy all legitimate and peaceful means.” 

Non-Co-Operation. 

Whereas inthe opinion of the Congress 
tthe existing Government of India has for- 
fleited the confidence of the country; 

And whereas the people of India are 
Gletermined to establish Swaraj ; 

And whereas all methods adopted by the 
people of India prior to the last special ses- 
81018 of the Indian National Congress have 
físiled to secure due recognition of their 
mights and liberties and the redress of their 
many and grievous wrongs, more specially 
iin reference to the Khilafat and the 
IPunjab ; i l 

Now this Congress, while reaffirming the 


resolution on. non-violent non-co-operation , 
passed at the special session of the Congress, 


iat Calcutta, declares that the entire or any 
[part or parts of the scheme of non-violent 
inon-co-operation with the renunciation of 
‘voluntary association with the present 
Government at one end and. the refusal to 


pay taxes at the other, should be put in, 


jt RA time te be determined by either 


the Indian National Congress or the All- 
India Congress Committee and that ‘in ‘the 
meanwhile, to prepare the country for it, 
effective steps should continue to be taken . 
in that behalf. en 
(a) by calling upon the parents and 
guardians of school children (and not the 
children themselves) under the age of 16 
years to make greater efforts for the purpose 
of withdrawing them from such schools’ as 
are owned, aided or in any way controlled 
by Government and concurrently to provide 
fo: their training in national schools ‘or by 
Such other means as may be ‘within their- 
power in the absence of such schools. . ' * 
(bj by calling upon students of the age of 
16 and over to withdraw, without delay, 
irrespective of consequences, from institu: . 
tions owned, aided or in any way controlled. 
by Government if they feel that it is against 
their conscience to continue in institutions | 
which are dominated by a system of Govern 
ment which the nation has solemnly resolved 
to bring to an end and ‘advising. such 
students either to devote themselves to some. 
special service in connection with the non-' 
co-operation movement or to continue their. 
education in national nu iue 
(ec) by calling upon trustees, mana 
Ft SN at Government, fbliatod or 
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,aided;schools and municipalities and local 
boards, to help to nationalize them : 

(di by calling upon lawyers to make 
greater efforts to suspend their parotice and 
to devote their attention to national service, 
including boycott of law courts by litigants 
and fellow-lawyers and the settlement o 
‘disputes by private arbitration ; j 

(e)in order to make India economically 
independent and self- contained, by calling 
upon merchants and traders to carry out a 
gradual boycott of foreign trade relations, to 
encourage hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
and in that behalf by having a scheme of 
economie boycott planned and formulated 
by a committee of experts to be nominated 
by the All-India Congress Committee ; 

(f) and generally inasmuch as self-sacrifice 
is essential to the suceess of non-co-opera- 
tion, by calling upon every section and every 
man and woman inthe country to make the 
utmost possible contribution of self-sacrifice 
to the national movement; 

(9) by organizing committees in each vil- 
lage or group of villages with a provincial 
central organisation in the provincial cities 
of each province for the purpose of acceler- 
ating the progress of non-co-operation ; 

(h) by organizing a band of national 

orkers for a service to be called the Indian 

ational Service ; 

(i) by taking effective steps to raise a 
national fund to be called the All-India 
Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund for the pur- 
pose of financing the foregoing national 
service and the non-co-operation movement 
in general. 


This Congress congratulates the nation 


an 
constituente wil see their way to resign 
their seatsin the Councils and that if they 
retain their'seats in spite of the declared 
wish of their respective constituencies in 


~= 3 
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dircct negation of the principle of democraoyi 
the electors will studiously refrain from 
asking for any political service from such 
councillors. E 

This Congress recognises the growing 
friendliness between the police and the 


soldiery andthe people and hopes that the 


former will refuse to subordinate their creed 
and country to the fulfilment of orders of 
their officers and by courteous and con- 
siderate behaviour towards the people will 
remove the reproach hitherto levelled against 
them that they are devoid of any regard for 
the feelings and sentiments of their own 
people. 

And this Congress appeals to all people in 
Government employment, pending the call 
of the nation for resignation of their service, 
to help the national cause by importing 
greater kindness and stricter honesty in their 
dealings with their people and fearlessly 
and opanly to attend all popular gatherings 
whilst refraining from taking any active part 
therein and more especially by openly 
rendering financial assistance to the national 
movement. 

This Congress desires to lay special 
emphasis on non-violence being the integral 
part of the non-co-operation resolution and 
invites the attention of the people to the fact 
that non-violence in word and deed is ‘as 
essential between people themselves as in 
respect of the Government, and the Congress 
is of opinion that the spirit of violence is not 
only contrary tothe growth of a true spirit 
of democracy but actually retards the 
enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages. 
of non-co-operation. 

Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs may be redressed‘and Swarajya 
established‘ within a year this Congress urges 
upon all bodies, whether affiliated ‘to the 
Congress or otherwise, to devote their 
exclusive attention to the promotion of non- 
violence and  non-co-operation with ‘the 
Government and inasmuch as the moye 
ment of non-co-operation can only ‘succeed 
by complete co-operation amongst the people 
themselves, this Congress calls upon a 
associations to advance Hindu-Moslem unity 
and the Hindu delegates of this Congress | 
callupon the leading Hindus to settle all. 


| 


तात 


mm 


we 
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disputes between Brahmina and non-Brah- 
mins, wherever they may be existing, and 
to make:a special effort to rid- Hinduism of 
the reproach oof untouchability and 
respectfully urges the religious heads to 
help the growing desire to reform Hinduism 
in the matter of its treatment of the 
suppressed classes. 

Exchange. 

Whereas his Majesty's Government and 
the Government of India, by bringing about 
an unprecedented rise in Indian sterling 
exchange and issuing reverse councils in 
wanton disregard of Indian opinion, as 
expressed in. the minority report of the 
Currency Committee, to the enormous and 
serious losa to the Indian export trade, have 
pursued a ruinous policy conceived in the 
interests of British manufacturers with. the 
result that Indian trade and commerce have 
been entirelv unsettled and dislocated while 
the British Treasury has been relieved of a 
substantial part of its indebtedness to 
India and the British capitalists and manu- 
facturers have been ‘given enormous oppor- 
tunities for dumping into this country goods 
which could not find their old markets in 
Germany and other countries, this Congress 
calls upon the British Treasury to make good 
this loss and further declares that importers, 
merchants and dealers in British goods will 
be entirely justified in refusing to complete 
their contracts at the present rate of 
exchange. 

Farther this Congress appoints a com- 
mittee to be named by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee to take steps to deal effec- 
tively with the situation. 

‘The Duke of Connaught's Visit, 

. That this Congress is of opinion that, in 
pursuance of the policy of non-co-operation, 
the people of India should refrain from 


taking any part in the functions or festivities 


in honour of H. H. the Duke of 


Connaught during his forthcoming visit to 


India.” 
E Land Acquisition Act. 

"That this Congress invites 'the attention 
ofthe public to the policy pursued by the 


Government in the different’ provinces of 


India of ‘forcibly acquiring lands on a’ large 


såle in the interest of capitalists, pad 


especially foreign capitalists, by the reckless 
and-unjustifiable use of the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act, and thus destroying the hearths 
and homes and the settled occupations of 
the poor classes and land-hollers, and is of 
opinion that it affords further grounds for 
non-co-operation against the Government. 
This Congress further appeals to the Indian 
capitalists concerned, and calls upon them to 
avert the impending ruin of the poor 
peasants.’ 
Miscellaneous. 


“That this Congress places on record its 
sincere sympathy with those political’ persons’ 
who have been arrested and imprisoned with 
or without regular specification of charge 
and open trialjP and who are still detained 
in prison as state prisoners, or whose 
freedom of movement and association are 
still restricted by executive order, and -this 
Congress .expresses the hope that their 
devotion to their country and the “hope of 
early attainment of Swarajya, which will 
render ‘these acts of injustice impossible, 
will sustain them in their personal trial.’ ' 

‘This Congress extends its bearty support 
to the Indians in Kast Afriea and Sonth 
Africa in their heroic and, noble struggle 
against the treatment meted out to them, a 
treatment that- threatens their social, 
economic and political ruin, by the Govern- 
ments of fast Africa and South Africa. 
This Congress approves of the policy of 
peaceful non-co-operation initiated by the 
Indians of East Africa with a view to secure 
ing complete equality of treatment alike in 
law and in practice. . . ) huge bs 

This Congress is painfully aware of the 
fact that in the present enslaved condition 
of the peoples of this country it cannot ‘give 
protection to their countrymen in Fiji. who 
have been 80 inhumanly treated by their 
Government and. planters as to result in) the, 
enforced return of the poor men and women 
who had made Fiji their home. . 


This Congress considers that ‘the help 


lessness of the nation in the matter of 


treatment of Indiana in the British Do- 
minions overseas is a clear demonstration of 


the necessity of non-co-operation for the 
establishment of Swarajya. है? हे i: 
Bul sni ost bns 86 
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This Congress places on record its grateful 
appreciation of ths valuable and selfless 
"As rendered and being rendered by 
r. C. F. Andrews to the cause of in- 
dentured Indians in Fiji and elsewhere and 
the Indian settlers in East and South 
Africa. 

This Congress condemns the Government 
for its callous disregard of the immediate 
needs of the Indian people in preference to 
its policy as regards the exportation of 
food-stuffs in spite of famine conditions 
prevailing, and in order to mitigate the 
disastrous consequences thereof this Congress 
advises the traders not to export food-stuffs 
(partioularly wheat and rice) and further 
advises the producers and the public not to 
sell such food-stuffs to traders and agencies 
orhelp in any way the export of these 


stuffs. 


CURIOSITIES OF HINDU 

EPIGRAPHY. 

Mr. V. S. Sukthankar writes inform- 
ingly on the above subject in the 
November-December number of the 
Asian Review. The following extracts 
from the article will, doubtless, be 
read with interest by our con- 
stituents :— 

No list of Indian epigraphic curiosities 
can be complete without a mention of the 
monumental slabs from Central India on 
which lengthy poems and dramas have 
been engraved by royal patrons of litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Bhoja (ca 1050 
A. D. king of Dhara, was not only an 
enlightened patron of learning but himself 
a writer of some ability. Works on poe- 
tics, astronomy, architecture, and other 
subjecte are attributed to him. Let into 
a wall of a building which in his time 
had probably been an academy of some 
sort were found inscribed slabs which 
ate monuments of colossal industry and 
superb workmanship. First we will des- 
cribe an inscription of eighty-three lines, 
which comprises two poems in a Middle 
Indian dialect containing together 218 coup- 


lets. os 
such neatness and preoision that this lithic 
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record may rank as the most remarkable 
specimen of the stonecutter’s art of all 
times. The slab of polished black stone 
on which the record is incised measures 
roughly 5 feet 8 inches by 5 feet. [६ 
was found set up with the writing facing 
inwards in a wall of a Muhammadan 
mosque into which the academy of Bhoja 
was in subsequent times converted. The 
peculiar orientation of the slab was the 
work of the Muhammadans who had usur- 
ped the Hindu building for their own pur- 
poses, and, as remarked above, converted 
it into a mosque. The Hindu engrav- 
ing was a work of the kafirs, i.e. the 
infidels, and as such could naturally not 
finda place in the House of Allah. The 
bigoted iconoclasts were fortunately not 
blind to the value of a massive slab of 
polished stone, nor to the uses to which 
such a slab could be put. They replaced 
the slab in its original position with the 
inscribed face turned inwards, in which 
position it remained until a mere chance 
revealed a few years ago what was on 
the reverse of this slab as it then stood 
fixed in the wall of the mosque, and the 
massive block of stone was turned over 
once again so as to expose the inscribed 
surface. 

An inscription bearing a strong family 
resemblance to the preceding and contain- 
ing a fragment of a drama was engraved 
in the 70120 of another mediaeval Hindu 
king, by the name of Arjuna, who was, 
a descendant of Bhoja of Dhara mentioned - 
in the last paragraph. Arjuna was apr. 
parently as great a lover of the belles 
lettres as his illustrious ancestor, and he 
also has the distinction of causing the chef 
d'œuvre of his favorite court-poet to be. 
committed to writing in indelible letters. 
The slab on which this inscription is en- 
graved was found set up iu the same 
mosque, and like the other with the writs. 
ing facing inwards. The slab was taken 
out in 1903 and is now kept framed at 
the mosque. The inscription, which is 
perfectly intact, consists of " 
lines of writing and comprises the first 
two acts only of a four-act drama in. 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. It is to be presum-. 


AX 
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ed that the remainder of the play was 
set down in the same manner on another 
slab, but this other slab has not been 
recovered. It is interesting to note that 
the prologue of the record implies clearly 
ibat the play was enacted in the presence 
ofthe royal patron who had subsequently 
caused it to be engraved on stone. As 
the hero of the drama is no other than 
the king himself, it appears to be a rea- 
sonable presumption that the plot of the 
drama is, not without a historical basis. 
The little fragment may thus with some 
probability be regarded as reflecting a 
more or less faithful picture of the court- 
life of the times. 

At Ajmer in Rajputana we have stone 
inscriptions which contain the fragments 
of two other Hindu dramas in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. The inscriptions are set 
down on four slabs of polished basalt. 
The slabs include together 156 lines of 
writing and measure respectively: 3 feet 
byl foot 10 inches, 3 ft. 6 ins. by 1 ft. 
ll ins., 3 ft. 2 ins. by 2 ft. 2ins, 3 ft. 
4ins. by 2 ft. The technical execution is 
faultless. The dramas deal with the ex- 
ploits of a mediaeval king of Rajputana, 
and are dated in a year corresponding to 
1153 of the Christian era. 

The fascination which the study of 
grammar has at all times exercised over 
the Hindu mind has materialised itself in 
one instance in the. preparation of certain 
engravings consisting of alphabetical charta 


- and inflectional terminations of nouns and 


verbs. One . scheme—the simpler of the 
two—takes count of the letters of the 
alphabet and nominal terminations ; while 
the other is devoted to verbal terminations 
exclusively. The first series is arranged so 


as to forma figure representing a serpent, , 


the letters of the alphabet forming the 
body of the serpent, and the terminations 
its tail: The second series is a more 
complicated scheme including two  inter- 
twining serpents so arranged 
elongated bodies of the serpents cut each 
other at regular intervals and form little 
meshes in which the terminations are 


pigeonholed. In passing it may be point- 


ed that the -Hindus have from ‘the 


that the 
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earliest period of their cultural existence 
shown their predeliction for a systematic 
study of the grammar of their own dia- 
lects. Not only did they at a very early 
stage work out an alphabet which now 
ranks, in the opinion of those who are 
qualified to speak on the subject, as the 
most scientific alphabet in general uss at 
the present day, but they also perfected. 
the science of grammar to an astonishing. 
degree. The masterly way in which the 
Hindus formulated and solved grammatical 
problems has called forth unqualified words 
of praise from modern workers in the 
same field; and it is not an exaggeration. 
to say that the Hindu grammarians had 
in some measure anticipated the results 
of the modern science of comparative 
philology. In fact it was the study of 
Hindu grammar which gave the initial 
impetus to the evolution of the modern 
methods of linguistic analysis. The above 
inscriptions, which on palaeographic and 
other grounds may be assigned to the. 
eleventh century, must have been set up. 
in a grammar school of the period to. 
which they belong, no doubt with a view 
to place the important factors of Sanskrit. 
grammar constantly before the eyes of the. 
junior students. There are replicas of. 
these engravings of two or tbree places 
in Rajputana and Central India. 

We will now proceed to the notice of 
a curious little archaic record inscribed on 
a wall of a temple in Central India, which, 
quoting a veterinary authority enumerates. 
the average duration of life among a num- 
ber of domesticated quadrupeds. It is 
worthy of note that the respective ages 
assigned in this inscription to the different 


' animals are in remarkable accord with the 


modern estimates of longevity of these 

animals. It should be borne in mind that 

exact records regarding the longevity of 
mammals are remarkably few. The exist- 
ing records are besides mostly those of 
animals in captivity, which must differ to 

some extent from those of the same ani- 
mals in a free state of existence. The d 
first animal in our list is the Indian 
elephant. Elephants are usually supposed’ 
to be capable of reaching great ages; our- 
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cord assigns a hundred and twenty years 
: a healthy elephant. Actual records 
हक do not reach above thirty or 
orty years. Our inscription further assigns 
hirty-two years to the horse, which is in 
fair agreement with the limit of thirty to 
thirty-five which ia mentioned as the ave- 
rage duration of life of horses and zebras. 
Domestic cattle may, as is well-known, 
live from twenty-five to thirty years, and 
we find that our record assigns twenty-six 
years to cows and domestic  buffalos. 
There appear to be no exact records of 
the duration of life of camels. In the 
absence of these it is interesting to note 
the age limit twenty-five which we find 
in this text for these animals Sheep and 
goats live from twelve to fourteen years, 
and deer are reputed to live longer than 
sheep. Accordingly we find in our inscrip- 
tion rams and goats and deer classed 
together as animals which attain the age 
of sixteen years. Even dogs have receiv- 
ed a notice in our table of longevities. 
The duration of their life is set down as 
twelve, which figure is perhaps just a 
little too low. 

In conclusion we will devote a few lines 
to the description of a record which is 
perbaps the only one of its kind in the 
"world, and is certainly the only one of 
its kind in India. Ihe inscription which 
is written in characters of the seventh 
century, is engraved on a massive block 
of stone situated within the confines of a 
remote Independent Native State in South 
India. It consists of nothing less than 
the text of notes of seven typical modes 
(ragas) of Hindu music arranged for the 


indian lute! The record rune into thirty- ` 


eight lines, and refers to itself as the 
composition of a certain king, intended 
by him for the use of his pupils. A work 
scientifically tracing the history of Hindu 
music is yet a desideratum. This insorip- 
tion which has preserved unimpaired the 
music- of thirteen hundred years ago is a 
mine of reliable information for the his- 
torian of Indian music. The significance 
of many of the symbols used in this re- 


cord is still involved in obscurity, We: 
are moreover in _the dark on ‘the ‘subject. 
ONCE CA OS ; : [D à "9v 
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of the exact soale of notes which was 
then in use. Thus some pioneer work is’ 
necessary before we shall be in a position 
to do full justice to this remarkable find 
But once the key to a satisfactory inter- 
pretation, of this record is in our hands, 
tbe inscription may safely be relied upon 
to yield its secret of the forgotton melodies 
of a bygone age. — 


PROFESSOR BAL KRISHNA IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

We have received the following for 
publication : — 

October 26. Professor Krishna of the 
Gurukula, Hardwar, India, addressed a, 
meeting of the Liverpool Branch of Britain 
and India. He took for his subject the Ecnomie 
condition of India. He shewed that owing’ 
to the decay of the manufactures the 
people of India were drawn to agriculture 
which represented now their main industry, 
The land was thus made to support far more 
people than it could, with the consequence 
that a large proportion of the agriculturists 
were inaufficiently fed. In the opinion of the 
lecturer the chief remedy was to revive. the 
other industries for which India was once 
so famous. Substituting machinery for 
hand work, the industries to be village 
rather than urban, the motive power for 
the machinery being obtained from rivers 
and canals. He also thought that the 
practice of agriculture should be carried 
out on a more scientific basis than was 
done st present—the implements being 
driven by machinery rather than by hand 
or cattle labour. India could only take’ 
her. rightful place among progressive. 
nations by making herself their equal in 
material matters. j Ww 

The lecture was followed by-s lively 
discussion. 


competition with other nations, but they 
were not able to show how else her pré 
sent disastrous condition could be altered” 
for the better. The points raised by the’ 
lecturer were incontrovertible. . 

On October 27. Prof. Krishna addressed’ 


the Literary Society of Pembdhe Chapel on’ 


the Hindu conception of Godhead. He’ 


Several members deplored the ! 
necessity of India's entering into material: 


> 


l 
| 
| 
: 
| 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


shewed that according to the Vedas, which ^ 


heasa member of tbe Arya Samaj held to 

be divinely inspired, there were 3 Separate 
 . Entities, God, the soul and matter. Each 
lbeing uncreated—eternal. God was Omni- 
‘potent, Omniscient and Omnipresent, it 
‘was therefore impossible that he could be 
‘incarnated in any one form. He is in 
‘every soul but never can be limited to 
1807 one soul- The soul interacting with 
1matter as a result of laws which proceed 
1100 God produces life. Every sentient 
ithing therefore possesses soul, when soul 
llaves matter the latter is dead, but the 
1800] passes on to other forms of matter 
‘untill it has worked out its salvation. It 
\then enters a state of bliss. The Hindus 
‘were the first to postulate the Fatherhood 
101 God, and the brotherhood not only of 
‘man but of Every Sentient thing. The 
lecture was followed by questions in the 
‘course of which the lecturer was able to fur- 
1187 elucidate these great conceptions. Some 
(criticisms were made about the philosophy of 
ithe Vedanta, which is a later conception 
{than the one expounded by tbe lecturer. 
ISome of the audierce attacked these 
conceptions but there was no criticism 
tadvanced which the lecturer could not 
1refute. 

Cn October 28. Prof. Krishna addressed 
tthe weekly Social meeting of the Church 
cof Humanity on “Some Socialistic Experi- 
iments in Education in India.” He first 
shewed the system of Education as pro- 
tsented in Ancient India, viz, the giving 
""up of children after the age of 7, by their 
Jparents to teachers with whom. these 
‘children lived away from town untill they 
Ireachad the age of 25 years when they 
Ireturned to worldly life to become house- 
‘holders. During their period of student 
life they were all absolutely equal, whe- 
{ther they came of rich or poor parents— 
tof high or low caste. Before they entered 
‘the life of the world they chose what 
station in life they would like to occupy 
‘and it often happened that sons of Brab- 
!mins chose to become warriors or mer- 
‘shants, whilst sons of parents of lower 
‘castes chose to become Brahmins and so 
_{forth, When they reached the age of 50, 
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they then gave up the worldly life, leaving - 
their heirs to carry on their work and they ' 
returned into the forests to meditate., 
After having meditated for a certain. 
number of years they went back into the’ 
world as preachers and teachers. Having: 
no abiding place, no worldly possessions.. 
and only one object in life to preach the; 
truth that had been revealed to them: 
during their period of meditation. In. 
modern days an attempt has been made. 
to revive what was best in this Ancient 
System. An Institution has been started» 
at Hardwar, situated in the Punjab at the’ 
base of the Himalayas in which boys of, 
every caste and creed are educated from 
the age of 7 until they grow up. No: 
distinction is made between them. All 
are equal, when they are fitted to take their_ 
place in the world they are thoroughly 
equipped for the work they have chosen 
to do. After the lecture was concluded a 
discussion followed, during the course of 
which it was evident that some of - the 
audience could not appreciate the necessity 
of the withdrawal of the student from tho 
life of the world and how the breaking of 
all social ties after the age of 00 was needed, 
The Lecturer, however, shewed conclusively. 
that each period of life called forth the 
qualities demanded by the conditions, and 
that what was required in one was not 
needed in another. 1 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN GUJRAT. 

The following from the Maharatta will 
show what the first fruits of constructive 
work in connection with educational non-co- 
operation are:— 3 
The University and the College, being in infancy, 
seem to be rolled into one. Both are lodged in 
the same building; the  Vice-Chancellor of the 
University is also the Principal of the College; the 
professors of the CoJlege are the members of the 
Senate. But there is nothing wonderful or derogatory 
init. All undeveloped organisms are in the same 
amorphous state and it is only as time passes that 
differentiation of functions and organs sets in. 
For the present the College is located beside the 


: Sabarmati in a small, silent but good-looking 


bungalow, sutrounded by tall shady trees overlook- 
ing it and beautifying the whole aspect, 4 

soon as we step into the premises we realise that 
we hsye entered a National institution, National 
in spirit no less than in from. The classes being 
condugted on National ground uppoljuted by the 
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mp snd circumstance of modern civilisation, the 

ommon root carpeted all over ina truly National 

ay, the professors clad in scrupulously Swadeshi 
mhite garments, all these combine to fill the 
spectator with a reverential awe and a spirit to be 
experienced only in the hermitages of sages of 
yore. The profossorial staff consists of eleven 
professors to be shortly reinforced by three or 
four more. Suffice it to say that the College can 
bear comparison with any Government college in 
point of efüciency and competency of professors. 
On the roll there are about 80 names and the 
number is likely to run into at least a century ere 
long. For the time being, the curriculum of the 
Bombay University mutatis mutandis is kept up 
only a few changes necessary for giving the whole 
a National aspect being made. The greatest of 
them is the introduction of Gujerathi as the medium 
of instruction from the first standard upto the 
B. A. class.  Gujerathi is compulsory throughout 
and for the First Year in Arts Class Political 
Economy also has been prescribed. Most of the 
members of the College staff being non-Gujerathis, 
a special class in Gujerathi for them is taken. This 
is, in brief, the objective part of the College. The 
observer of the subjective part is struck, more 
than anything else, by the earnestness about 
Nalional education and the burning zeal for 
Swarajya that appear engraven on every face in 
the institution. 

To turn to National High Schools. The biggest 
High School that has got itself divorced from 
Government is the Proprietory High School of 
Ahmedabad. It is now eleven or twelve years 
since the foundation of this ideal institution was 
laid by two Gujrathi gentlemen who left off 
Government service in utter disgust. The history 
of the High School since that time is a record of 
continuous and uniform progress. 1n the 
‘percentage of passes at the Rombay University 
Matriculation Examination the school was never 
below the third rank.. With this brilliant career 
the whole institution was nationalised on the 8th 
of October. Before this remarkable date the school 
contained 1530 students. After it, to the wonder 
of all, only about 250 students left and those too 
mostly from the topmost class snd some Parsis 
from among the lower standard boys. Now that 
- the first wave has subsided, no more withdrawals 
are expected. From the beginning the institution 
took no grant from Government. At the present 
moment it is self-supporting and even if more 
students leave it and the credit side diminishes 
-the founders are bent upon carrying it on in its 
usual efficient fashion. The fees too are not 
unusually high. The system of teaching, the 
discipline of students, the library and the 
laboratory, all these are perfect beyond cavil. 
Another institution which has been Nationalised 
is the Model High School of Ahmedabad. The 
pre-Nationalisation strength of the High School 
_ was 600 and the number was reduced only by 60 as 
‘a result of disaffiliation. The Coronation High 

a 1001 of Nadiad with about 300 students is 

nsformed, The Lokamavya Rashtriya Shala of 
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Surat has on its Troll some 150 students. 
Ankleshwar, Godhra, Sabarmati also claim each at 
least one National institution. Nor is the list 
yet exhausted. Several Vernacular and Anglo- 
Vernacular schools in diffierent places such as 
Nadiad, Mehomdabad, Broach, Talsana, Jambusar, 
Kalol, Dhundakuwa, Sarsavni, Abrama have either 
been transformed into National institutions or 
have been newly started. In some places even 
National primary schools have begun to work. 
This story of the movement of National education 
shows that the movement in Gujerath is all-sided 
extending to all classes of students. 


DEGRADERS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
PULPIT. 
We take the following from The Literary 
Digest dated October 30th, 1920. 


Lurid Advertising cheapens the Church to the 
level of a side-street show, and the minister who 
must resort to slang and the stunts of a county 
fairin order to get an audience would seem to 
place little dependence in the power of the Gospel, ` 
lay writers to the religious press complaai. Whis- 
tling women, free lunches, shady politicians posing 
as brilliant statesmen, moving pictures with an 
inoffensive smear of religion on them, represent 
some of the offerings in church notices observed by 
a layman who writes of them to The Continent 
(Presbyterian. “And the topics of the sermons l" 
he exclaims. ‘‘What poor, benighted heathen 
would even guess these performances had anything | 
to do with Christianity?” These are church | 
notices he observed in a Western paper: ‘Has God | 
Got Your Number?" “The Wild-West Man”; "The 
Man in tke Moon’’; **Pussy-cat, Fussy-cat, Where 
Have You Been?" **A Wonderful Invention—s 
Lunch Box, Hand Mirror, and Bath tub in One." 
The authors of these catch-phrases, we are told, are 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists, ''all men 
of prominence in their respective denominations,” 
On the other hand. 


“Happily there are hosts of ministers who are - 
upholding the dignity of the Church, who are 
this miserable vulgarization of religion, but the 
number of those who fill the church columns of the 
secular papers with their disgustingly sensational 
advertisements seems to be on the increase the 
country over. The church page is beginning to 
suggest a riot of department-store bargain-counters- 
a printers’ ink scramble for business. It is beginn, 
ing to be a noisome, indecent reek of commer 
cialism. t 


“What shall we do with these degraders of. 
Christian pulpit? We must either correct thes 
to a belief in the power of the Gospel of Ohrish 
or, in the event of our failure to do this, : 


them out of the Gospel ministry." h 
W. €. E. Newbolt notes in the London Po 


with accents of despair that slang has invaded ; 
pulpit. ‘*We hear in sermons, in olose juxia 
tion with the most sacred things, the words 


a 
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the phrases common in the camp and barrack, 
which the army chaplains brought home with 
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Now that Christianity has lost its hold 
upon the mind of the educated, the ministers 


them.” And now “‘an oath or a profanity is not G i 
unknown; it adds point to the discourse, and Of the ospel have to adopt queer 
vakens the languid interest of the audience." makeshifts. 

LÁ 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


(By Mr. Harish CHANDRA M.A.) 


The Heart of the Bhagavad-Gita b 
Lingesha | Mahabhagavat neis His HE. 
Sri Vidya Shankar Bharati Swami 
Jagadguru Skankaracharya of Kawn and 
Bankeshwar. Printed by Messrs. Srinivasa 
Varadachari & Co., 4 Mount Road, Madras, 
Published by Professor A. G. Widgery, the 
Collegs, Baroda. Price Rs. 2-4-0. 

The book forms the third number of the 
Gaekwad Studies in Religion and Philosophy 
snd has a foreword by Prof. Widgery, the 
learned publisher, whioh is not only a 
survey of the book but an admirable 
sppreciation of it as well. 

The learned author in the words of the 
publisher has discussed the question 

What is the value of the Gita as a guide 
to practical life" ? and he has achieved 
marvellous success in his task. In fact he 
has put before us the heart of this 
grand philosophy, in a manner which 
not only commands our speechless ad- 
miration but makes us fully grasp it, and 
utilise it in our life. 

.Inall the commentaries that have been 
Written on the Bhagavad-Gita stress has 
always been laid only on one of the four 
ways of reaching the goal; the way that 
appealed most to the particular commenía- 


tor. Buthere it has been clearly shown 
_ that the Gita does not solve the problem 

simply for one kind of individuals but for 
. all the four chief types of mind in thig 
World. The ‘path through work or love or 


1 


Concentration or knowledge leads but to 


the same ideal and by following any of 
these one can make his life a success and 
achieve the end 

The author has also fully rebutted the 
arguments that are advanced by many of 
the Western philosophers to show that 
work without attachment is impossible 


or that the ideal preached therein’ is 
pernicious and harmful. Again as is 
sometimes asserted that the Gita teaches 


us to leave the world and lead a secluded 
life is shown to be quite false. The true 
renunciation that the Gita requires us to 
practise is something higher and nobler— 
a renunciation of the world while still 
remaining in the world, an absolute 
indifference to the joys and pleasures of 
this world. Again the critical analysis of 
the technical philosophy of Kshetra and 
Kshetrajua (the objective and the subjective) 
is very remarkable. In short this book 
is a very valuable addition to the modern 
literature in English which helps the 
English reading people of the country 
in understanding, admiring and apprecia- 
ting the renowned philosophy of our ancient 
dharma. 

Goods and Bads by 4. G. Widgrey M.A., 
Professor of Philosophy and of the Compara- 
tive Study of Religions, Thé College, Baroda. 
Price Bs. 3. 
This book is also named ‘Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Life. The author says that. 
by philosophy be means “a general view 
of experiences on all sides, with special 
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reference to experience as involving processes 
|; to human ideals.” He remarks that 
BU iis an attempt to come to as compre- 
ensive, clear and consistent an under- 
tanding as possible of the nature of lief 
s itis actively lived, to bring order and 
harmony inte the value of ideas, feelings 
and activities." 

Goods are those experiencas which 
attract, which we would undoubtedly 
preserve, repeat or continue. 

Bade are experiences which repel and 
which we should get rid of and not repeat. 


Values are all goods and bads. They 
arə intrinsic, if the experiences in them- 
selves are goods or bads, apart from any 
reference to experiences other than them- 
selves; and — extrinsic which are 
experiences’ which are good or 
bad on account of their relation to 
intrinsic goods or bads. These values are 


discussed under the five headings of 
Physical Values, Intellectual Values, 
Aesthetic Values, Moral Values and 


Religious Values. In the end the author 
shows that a progressive soul seeks and 
finds out a unity in these experiences--- 
8 unity in bis life and the world. 


. The book is useful when agnosticism 
and scepticism are in vogue and when 
materialism is leading the way, showing 
how these empty names are misleading 
us: the Epilogue is important, for it 
clearly reminds us that humour also isa 
most essential part in making our life 
successful. The style is lucid and the 
book more interesting than many others 
on the subject. 

_ The Scope and Aim of Education in our 
Rural ‘Schools by Vepa Varahanarsunham. 
Printed at the V. R. C, Press, Vizag apatam. 


This tract shows the extreme inutility 
of the present system of education and 
gives us a detailed constructive scheme 
of reform. The example of this writer 


may well be followed by educationists in’ 


other Provinces, who, instead of only 
trying to enforce all the recommendations 
of the Sadler Oommission, should give 
practical help in making the system of 
education more useful and healthy by 
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putting before us ' such 
constructive schemes. 


ARYA BHASHA (HINDI.j 4 

We have received the following from 

Swadhyaya Mandal, Aundh (Satara District) 
by Pandit Shripad Damodar Satyavalekar, 


practicable and: 


(1) घालकों की धर्मे-शिक्ता Part I 
and II. Price 0-1-0 and 0-2-0 respecti- 
vely. They contain extracts out of the 


Upanishadas as well as from the Vedas 
annotated in the simplest diction possible 
and hence precious for those who want 
their children to learn a little of their 
religion. From amoral point of view they 
cannot but be most invaluable. 


(2) “agzaar का परिचय” and (3) 
ऋग्वेद मे रुद्र देवता , Price 0-8-0 and 
0-10-0 respectively. They . form the 
first and third volumes of the series 
called दवता-परिचय-प्रस्थ-माला. Both of 
them are scholarly works. In the 
first the author tries to prove that 


Rudra isa symbol for the Force of Motion 
in this universe. In the second he has 
taken all the Mantras of the Rig Veda 
baving Rudra in them and given an 
exposition of those Muntras, They may 
not be very interesting for the average 
reader, but for the scholars of Vedic: 
research they lead the way. * 


(4) “पुरुष-मेघ-प्रकरण” अथवा मनुष्यों की सी 
उन्नति का सच्चा साधन (Tata) Price Rs. 1-0-0, 


This belongs to the series zrgráq का स्वाध्याय 


being an exposition of the 30th adhyaya, This 
pamphlet is important for it clearly proves 


that पुरुष We does not at all 
mean sacrifice. The 


àq is fully explained. The latter 
portion of the book contains practical 
instruction from the Veda helping us in 
making our life progressive 
spiritual. 


human 


(5) "ed-mu-um" (gala) “a-ga i | 


पूजा” aaia, “क इश्वर की उपासना” Price 


word 


and more . 


i 


$ 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. ~“ 


(8-9 This is another of the same series, being 
sn exposition of tke 32nd adhyaye of the 
Yajur Veda. Again in this Chapter of the 
Veda, it is shown, that it is not a wholesale 
sacrifice that is preached, but the worship 
ofthe Divine one. It also tells us how it 
is that so many epithets are used for 
Him snd how a man can ultimately hold 
communion with the Almighty. 


(6) “सच्ची शांति का am उपाय” Price 
0-8-0. It 8180 belongs to the 
Same series—an exposition of the 36th 
Chapter. It teachers us how true peace 
can be truly obtained. 


These pamphlets on Vedic literature are 
unique creations of the day. They are 
instructive as well as inspiring. Will it 
not do good to the country—and to the 
world at large--if some energy were 
directed in this direction also? To unearth 
the oldest literature of the world and to 
put it before the public in a form in which 
it may easily be accessible and intelligible 
_ to an ordinary educated man will in itself 
be a glorious achievement; besides its value 
in the realm of literature is great. 

(7) sfr usa पद्धति Price 0-2-0: 
This 18 the first book of the series called 
भाग-मनिबन्धमाला. 

' The author here gives us selections out 
of the Veda dealing with the subject. of 
Kings and Government ;—what govern- 
ments are recommended and how are the 
people to be governed. The modern 
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politician also may find things therein that * 
are not only interesting but also instruc-: 
tive and useful. i ) 


(8) मानवी आयुष्य Price 0-4-0. This 
is the second book’ of the series. It ‘is 
a paperon “A Man's Age.” It compares 
the age that the Indians used to reach in 
old times with that of the people of to-day. 
and describes the way in which one can 
attain one’s natural age according to the 
Vedas. Itis a book of immense practic:! 
value for all Log 


प्रास-पुञ्न by Narayan Prasad Betab 


Price 1-0-0. Can be had of the author, 
The name of the book sounds strange. It 
is a treatise on Hindi prosody, dealing 
specially with rhyme. The author being a 
famous dramatist and  poet-—the author 
of the popular play of the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayava—this book will soon gain 
favour specially with those who are fond 
of the art of Hind 


RDU. hes 
Lanka-pati Ravan Part I by Pandit 
Price 0-2 0. ve 


Vidyaratan Parashar. j 

Of late there has been a tendency, 
amongst the Brahamans specially, to prove 
that Ravana is not: the demon-god as 
depicted in'the Ramayana but a learned 
Brahaman having nothing against him even 
in the.epic. We cannot here enter into a 
discussion about Ravana’s character, but 
this pamphlet seems to be nothing else 
but an echo of Brahamanioc egoism. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


THE NAGPUR CONGRESS. 
The Nagpur session of the Congress 
was, indeed, an epoch-making session. 
‘It was epoch-making in more senses 


than one. In the first place the num- 
ber of delegates was the highest ever 
recorded. ‘The number of visitors, m 
was  unprecedentedly large. The 
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enthusiasm evoked was, indeed, un- 

aralleled in the modern history of 
Pe artational fight for freedom in this 
country. -India is surging with the 
eurrents and cross-currents of a new 
life. Self-conscious India demands 
her birth-right. She does not crave 
for a boon on bended knees. On the 
contrary in terms of dignified indigna- 
tion she asserts her grim determination 
to get back forthwith what no power 
on earth has any moral or legal right 
now to withhold from her. ‘The 
Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs had 
roused her slumbering and dormant 
self-respect and no fair promises, 
pledges worded in  grandiloquent 
language, proclamations drafted by 
clever ministers and foisted upon 
people in the name of a sovereign whom 
constitutional usage has reduced to the 
position of a majestic and magnificent 
symbol of the patched up unity of 
divided counsels and conflicting stand- 
points or declarations of policy which 
can always be variously explained 
and explained away by “servants” 
of the crown will satisfy in- 
dignant and awakened India urged 
onwards at once by the inspiring 
example of a glorious past and the 
entrancing vision of a future still more 
glorious. This is the present mood of 
India. And any casual visitor could 
read it in the faces of tbe delegates, in 
the mottos that decorated the pandal, 
in the oil paintings and drawings that 
one could see all round the platform, 
in the severely simple and rigidly ascetic 
garments which distinguished the 
leaders from the mass of delegates, in 
the speeches, the whispered talks and 
'other outward expressions of the strong 
and irrisistible current of the stream of 
national life that has overflown its 
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banke and distributed itself into a 
thousand channels of national activity, 


Another feature that struck even the - 
least discerning and the most unobser- — 
vant was that the demeanour and 
attitude of the thousands that had 
assembled at Nagpur to push forward 
their country’s destiny clearly demon- 
strated that the age of leaders had 
passed away giving place to the era of 
a Dictator. 


The President of the Congress was 
not the people's idol, nor was his the 
heart that mirrored forth the budding 
and pulsating aspirations of rejuvenated 
India or his the utterance that gave 
a voice to the people's soul. A presi- 
dent there was for form's sake, but 
like his predecessors he was not there 
to guide the deliberations of the Gon- 
gress or to shape its resolutions. He 
was, there, merely to keep order. He 
was more like the Speakerjof the House 
of Commons than the President of the 
United States of America. Even more 
than the Calcutta Congress the Nagpur 
Congress was a Gandhi Congress 
par excellence. It is no use blinking 
the patent fact that Gandhi is at the 
present moment, to all intents and 
purposes, the supreme figure in Indian 
national life, the leader of awakened 
India, the chief representative of the 
Indian standpoint in world-politics who 
is the Dictator of New India precisely 
because he has a rare insight into the 
working of the national spirit and 
is an unerring interpreter of what | 
passes not only in the conscious self 
but also in the subliminal self of this 
ancient people. His dictatorship is 
broad-based upon the united 3 
of his grateful countrymen, whom he 
has,in the past, led from victory) 


i 
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^world-issues. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


victory. At this supreme crisis in the 
history of India, they have, led by a 
sure instinct which never deserts the 
masses in times of national peril, 
sensed that divided counsels and Junto 
Rule will only ruin their cause. What 
they need is fearless, resolute and 
unerring guidance and for that they 
have selected the right man. India is 
at war—though the war is bloodless 
and non-violent—with her foreign 
Government and the War cannot be 
won if there is not a generalissimo at 
the head of national forces. And the 
generalissimo can be only one. Other 
distinguished soldiers must be content 
with the position of trusted lieutenants. 
This is the position which Nehru has 
earned and to which C. R. Dass and 
Lajpat Rai now seem to have reconciled 
themselves For grumblers and 
croakers there is no place in the 
national assembly except as grumblers 
and croakers playing the role of critics- 
in-ordinary who will be tolerated and 
even utilized to further the national 
cause but never trusted as guides and 
leaders. This is the plain truth which 
must be faced by all whom it may 
concern. lt is no use confusing issues 
by foundering into a mass of verbiage 
or entertaining and encouraging hopes 
that are bound to be disappointed. 


THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH. 


The Presidential speech of Mr. 
Vijyaraghavachariar is ‘a piece of 
original vigorous thinking which 


bears marks of extensive study, long 


meditation and a wide outlook upon 
lt is, further, bold and 
courageous and is the utterance of a 


“man who does not hesitate to state his 


though he knows that it is not the 
popular view and is not likely to win 


i 


view in uncompromising language even 


.declaration of the fundamental rights of 


acceptance. Transparent honesty and 
love of ttuth are writ large on the 


speech, India has reason to be proud 
of her Achariar. She has adopted 
spiritual weapons in her fight for 


freedom in an age steeped in material- 
ism. And, therefore, the need for 
leaders who will risk even unpopularity 
is supreme at this moment. 

The chief fault of the speech is that 
it reads more like a disquisition on the 
Theory of Politics than a message to 
a people engaged in actual siruggle 
embodying practical rules of conduct. 
The President elaborates the Theory 
of Original Compact and of the in- 
alienable rights of nations to freedom. 
Says he :— 


The problem for us now is how best 
to accomplish this great task. At the outset 
let us know what we are exactly in order 
that we mighg clearly know what we are 
about. We are, of our own free-will and 
consent, a constitutent people of the great 
British Commonwealth by virtue of au 
original compact and this national institu- 
tion of ours was for years in the womb of 
time and was started into life thirty five 
years ago in order to persuade and compel 
the other party to the ccmpact to loyally 
perform their duties and obligations under 
it in view to the political regeneration of our 
country and to reach our destined status 
ofan equal partner in the possession and 
enjoyment of the blessings of the English 
constitution with the rest of the nations 
composing the British Commonwealth. We 
are satisfied, mournfully satisfled, that the 
time has arrived, if it had not risen years 
ago, for the immediate establishment of 
responsible government for British India 
with an instrument in writing containing <8 

e 
psople and a constitution similar a “the 
constitution of the United Kingdom an 
Self-Governing Dominions. We are 
to ask the other party to the origir 
compact that they may not further postpone 
the performance of their part of the agree- 
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ment integrity, in letter and spirit and to 
t us arm ourselves with law and machinery 
o prevent them,and their agents henceforth 
Irom committing breaches thereof, at least 
not with impunity, as hitherto. 
And again :— 
“This idea of an original compact 
between the people and their: king and 
their right to dismiss and replace him for 
misconduct or. degeneracy is ever present 
to the mind of the modern Indian  Eng- 
land owes the origin.of her political re- 
lations with India to this unique Indian 
character. It is authoritatively admitted 
that England has succeeded to the status 
and rights of the Hindu and Mahommedan 
sovereigns: If it has any meaning, the 
succession must mean to the rights as 
well ‘as obligations of the best Hindu and 
the best Mahommedan kings and not 
those of the effect and wicked ones whom 
the people of this country, Hindu and 
Mussalman, replaced by inviting the Eng- 
lish and co-operating with them in every 
way. The political entry of, the English 
into [ndia is parallell to ths entry of King 
William III as sovereign of England. 
The foundations of Boglish sovereignty in 
India may be truly said to have been laid 
in the middle of the eighteenth ceutary 
with the success of Olive at Arcot. In the 
seige of Arcot he was besieged by a 
numeroui army iacluding French soldiers 
while his own garrison consisted of 120 
English soldiers and 200 Indian sepoys. 
He was hard pressed and provisions fell 
short and starvation stared them all in the 
face. The sepoya displayed a remarkable 
trait of Indian selflessness and offered 
all the substantial food available to their 
English comrades, themselves subsisting 
on the water in which the food was cooked 
and strained. Complete success was. the 
fruit of this devotion on the part of the 
Indians. One important result of this was 
‘that the brave Maharatta Chieftain, 
Moraro Rao of Gooty, with 0000 brave 
‘soldiers of his at once threw in his lot with 
` the English as he saw them helping them- 
selves. He ‘had’ been wooed by the 
French and the English. Itis thus clear 
thatthe people and chieftains of India 
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desired to save their country, 
by feuds between princes and 


distracted 
by anarchy, 
by making England legal sovereign of 


India. Malleson in hia History of the 
French in India says that the siege of 
Arcot “ presents one of the most glorious 
pictures of Anglo-Indian history: it is the 
turning point in the eastern career of 
the English and the foundation stone of 
their present Empire.” And subsequent 
history proves that throughout their career 
the English almost entirely relied upon 
Indian co-operation both as to money and 
men Sir Alfred Lyall of the Indian 
bureaucracy and by no means one of the 
best advocates of Indian national freedom, 
admits that from. the first the people of 
India welcomed and assisted the English 
in their acquisition of India. It is thus 
conclusively clear that the political relation 
of England to India is one of voluntary 
compact between her and the people of 
India. : 

If behind the extraordinary 
involved in the preamble there really 
lurks, as several assert and many of us 
suspect, a feeling that is based on the 
right of conquest, we must distinctly 
and most emphatically repudiate the 
sinister doctrine of this English might 
versus Indian right and we are well 
warranted in so repudiating it by the 
conclusive historio proof to the contrary 
as stated above. Assuming for argument’s 
sake that British India is. a conquered 
dependency of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland —and let us not 
forget that India has never been formally 
annexed to England as conquered 
country—, yet we are entitled to deny the 
claim of mere might as against our right. 
The glorious -French Revolution ‘has 
established the divine principle that ‘every 
people are one person and are entitled ever 
to provide for its own salvation. France 
then established for the benefit of mankind 
that there is no such thing as war and 
conquest except as a means. for self- 
defence owing to 
‘sanction for enforcing international s 
and that there is no such thing asa mere 
war of conquest and in the recent Great 


claim 


lack of international | 


| 
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iwar it was the proclaimed maxim of Eng- 


lland'and her Allies that war was only 
jjustifiable in self-defence for punishing 
nnternational misconduct and for the 
protection of the rights of self-determina- 
ttion of the: people, in short, for making 
tthe whole world “fit and safe" for its 
people to live in. But if our claim of an 
original compact between us and the 
people of England is repudiated and 
lignored by the Parliament of England on 
&round of right of conquest, may we in 
cour turn ask the question on what grouud 
tthe English claim of original compact on 
which the glorious Revolution of 1688 and 
tthe immortal Declaration of Rights are 
ifounded, rests? Is not England a more 
‘conquered country than India? With 
‘which king did the people of Britain enter 
jinto their original compact? With Julius 
(Cæsar, the Roman? With Egbert the Ger- 
man? With Kanute, the Dane? With 
William, the Norman? or with Cromwell ? 
‘or with which other? There is no historic 
ipreof of an original compact between the 
Jpeople of England and their kings. 
‘Hooker started the theory and the great 
‘statesmen of the English Revolution of 1688 
‘welcomed the idea and made it their basis of 
!the Declaration of their Rights and the 
‘condition of English kingship. The English 
‘idea of an original compact between. the 
king and his subjects is theory first and 
fact next, presumed from the theory. The 
Indian ideaof such a compact is fact first 
iand theory afterwards, inferred from thst 
fact. Our’s therefore isa more valid anee 
sounder title-deed for responsible governd 
ment than that of the people of England- 
And the claim of the Parliament that they 
are the sole judges of our salvation here 
below is as empty as it is pompous and it 
is death to us as a free people with God-given 
rights of self-determination, if we allow this 
unnatural claim to exist. 
Her part of the compact India has 
en throughout maintaining and perfor- 
ming in intergrity and in absolute loyalty. 
We not only replaced the effete prince of 
India by the English but we also fought 
Our countrymen for the maintenance of the 
English sovereignty in India at the time 
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of the great mutiny ;subsequently when the 
world war broke out we enthusiastically 
joined with England and co-operated with. 
them and with the Allies, for saving the 
world’s freedom. While England was not 
yet quite ready and before the Dominion 
troops could arrive at the scene of strife and . 
béfore America and Italy thought, of joining: 
England and France, our troops, ill-fed, and ' 
ill-drilled and ill-equipped as they are, went | 
to France and mingling with her brave 
soldiers made the historic shambles of 
Flanders and died in erecting and maintain- 
ing there the trenches of the world’s liberty 

to arrest the progress of the mightiest foe 
which human liberty has yet had- We were 
further buoyed up in our euthusiasm and / 
spirit of self-sacrifice by the new and 
expanded angle of bright English vision 
towards Indian rights and Indian aspira- 
tions and when in consequence of Turkey’s 
temerity and folly in throwing in her lot 
with Germany our Mussalman brethren 
were subjected to a phenomenal, strain, from 
the necessity caused by this unforeseen event © 
to divide their allegiance and to weigh their - 
political allegiance against their. religious. 
England gave them solemn pledges: to 
preserve the Khalifat and adjured them to 
stand by their secular sovereign. India was | 
determined to stand by England and she did ~ 
her very best to enable England and her ° 
Allies to win this greatest war on earth. | 
Armistice was reached and peace was within 
sight. But alas! the misfortune and the. 
misery of British India began almost . 
simultaneously and tragedy overtook her. . 
And here we are in a position without a ° 
parrallell in the history of civilized mankind, ' 


All this is, indeed, very learned and | 
very creditable as a piece of intellectual 
exercise. But it has very little 


3152. 4 


gress but their very national existence 
is dependent upon the attainment by 
them, forthwith and immediately, 0| i. 
full and complete self-rule. The 
learned President, therefore, was not 


^ - 
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wlled upon to elaborate this theory 
with a view to convince his own 
countrymen. It may besaid that he 
has done this to make an appeal to the 
reason of British statesmen. We should 


have thought the task is useless. 
What British statesmanship suffers 
from is not incapacity for sound 
argument but lack of will and 
courage. Their reasoning faculty 
is, in fact, abnormally deve- 
loped. Mr. Achariar speaks of a 


theoretical—at best tacit—compact, but 
8 leading British statesman once tried 
to explain away a written and solemn 
compact entered into by the soverign 
of Great Britain with the people of 
India. The case for India’s self-rule 
needs no elaboration. It is a part of 
the eternal order of the universe and is 
self-evident. The right is there. 
The question is how to vindicate it aud 
to obtain it. On that point the 
President has scarcely anything of value 
to say. We are asked seek an alliance 
with the Labour party. The. Labour party 
has not yet succeeded in gaining from 
the Capitalist Government the legiti- 
mate rights of the working classes. 
It is engaged in a long and arduous 
battle and the promised land is not yet 
in sight. The Labour party is a fellow- 
sufferer with our nation and its 
sympathy can cheer us up but beyond 
this can effect nought. ‘lhe President 


pleads for the wider diffusion of 
primary education. As if this were 
possible without Swarajya. ‘The 


President puts the cart before the 
horse. We want Swarajya, among 
other reasons, in order to be able to 
educate our masses. If the free 


development of our national life and 
the right utilization of national re- 
without the 
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attainment of Swarajya, Swarajya 
would hardly be worth strining for. 
The President accepts the principle of 
non-co-operation but ,condemns the 
programme before the country without 
offering a rival programme which may 
appeal to the reason of the classes and 
fire the imagination of the masses. 
This is the fatal defect of the 
presidential address. 


ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY. 

It was Lord Dayananda who first 
proclaimed to his despairing country- 
men, who were sunk knee-deep in the 
mire of national self-abasement, that 
their ancestors fully realized the value of 
national freedom and individual liberty. 
He was the first great [ndian to realise 
that India could be placed upon the 
path of national development not by 
appeals to the past glories of England, 
which could not rouse our people but 
only tended to emphasise their fancied 
racial inferiority, but to the highest 
achievements of her sons and daugh- 
ters. It is characteristic of the times 
that, in this as in most other respects, 
political leaders of India have accepted 
the mighty master’s standpoint. We 
commend to our readers the following 
extracts from the Presidential speech :— 


The system of civil administration was 
perfected to a degree rarely reached in 
modern times. The theory of the original 
compact between king and people was ever 
Kept alive so much so that when the state 
failed to discover and restore property lost 
by robbery, the state had to make adequate 
compensation to the luser. Helpless subject, 
viz, minors, idots, aged, and women ia 
pregnancy were all maintained and protected 
by the state The duties and z=] 
the kind were maintained and enforced by 
several sanctions the sanction of public 
opinion, of religion and the right of 1670५. 
tion, lt was part of ancient Hindu ‘polity 
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that a king who mis-governed could be 
deposed by the people and replaced by any 
of children and even by other relations and 
strangers. The reign of law in ancient India 
was supreme and the king was as much 
bound by it as any of hia subjects. [t must 
be remembered that the ancient Hindu king 
was not the maker of laws. The Hindu Law 
was evolved from the  Shastras and 
supplemented by customs and usages and 
the whole was interpreted by judges. That 
the law was obeyed by the king was an 
accepted canon and test for appreciating a 
particular king’s rein. Says the prince 
who wieldeth the sceptre in accordance with 
thelaw: seasonal rains and rich harvests 
have their home in his land." The position 
ofancient India may be summed up in the 
words of Professor Max Miller, “Take any 
of the burning questions of the day-—popular 
education, higher education, parliamentary 
representation, codification of laws, finance, 
emigration, poor-law and whether you have 
anything to teach and to learn, India will 
supply you with alaboratory such as exists 
nowhere else.” It is clear from all these 
facts that the ancient Hindu king owed 
his authority entirely to the people and, 
that he forfeited his right as king for 
misconduct. The idea of the sovereignty 
of the people and the fact that the highest 
power emanated from them cannot be more 
conclusively proved. 

It is worth our while to inquire what 
our own ancient Indian state was considered 
from this standpoint. 1 have already called 
your attention to the importance universally 
attached in an ancient India to the science 
of polity .as being the highest of science. 
Àncient Hindu state was government by 
discussion and the villages and the towns 
which constituted the country were all 
quasi-republics and self-contained whose 
affairs were carried on by open discussion 
and deliberation by all the people. The 
King is enjoined to seek counsel for all 
administrative measures from a group of 
Ministers and never to act alone or take 
counsel from a single minister. It was left 
to him to consult them individually or 
collectively but consult all of them he must 
and the number of ministers recommended 
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varied from 12 to 20, The judgment of & 
single person even in judicial matters Was 
repugnant to ancient Hindu judicial system 
8 court never meant a single. In this 
counection Indra was praised because he has 
one thousand counsellors for consultation 
and assistance. Hence he was called 
thousand eyed aud the high degree of 
importance the ancient Hindu’ writers 
attached to government by discussion may 
be gathered from their precept’ that the 

King shall despise the opinion, for “even a 
child’s sensible utterance might be found 

wise.” Therefore, the genius for governs 
ment by discussion is in our inherited blood 

and it behoves us to see that in seeking 

responsible government we seek the best 

form of it viz, government by discussion as 

being most suitable to our national genius, 

THE GRANT OF SWARAJYA 

BY EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

The President having established a. 
case for the supreme necessity of the 
immediate establishment of complete. 
self-government within the empire 
points out a novel way in which we 
can be granted self-government at 
once, in utter disregard of the will of. 
the British and the Indian Legislatures.: ~ 
Says he :— "- 

I desire next to invite your attention 
to the question how this responsible govern- - 
ment is to become an accomplished fact: ~ 
technically, if our rulers are prepared, as we 
expect them to be, to consent to the' 
immediate establishment of it. There are' 
three ways by which this problem can be’ 
solved, (1) by a statute of Parliament, (2)' 
by Letters Patent of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and by instructions by The’ 
Secretary of State for India, (3) and by an' 
Act of the Indian Legislature. Ths first and +, 


the last would be most difficult to achieve |. 
and when achieved, by no means most ' 


satisfactory for all practical purposes. We . 
have seen the mentality of the Parliament, . 


especially of the House of Lords, as displayed - 


in connection with the two recent matters 


vitally affecting the freedom and well-being 
of this country, namely, the Reform Aot | 
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nd Rules snd the Punjab Tragedy. The 

‘ey-note of the mind and spirit of Parlia- 

aent inferable from conduct on these two 

ccasions 88 on many others, is to be found 

n their contempt of the vital rights of the 
people of this country and the upholding by 
all possible means the power and prestige 
of the existing Government and bureaucracy 
of India. We cannot easily forgive, much 
less forget, the resolution of the Lords on 
Lord Finlay's motion to defend and even 
consecrate tbe wilful murders of the 
“splendid beast" General Dyer. I am sure 
that you would be most anxious to avoid 
the House of Lords if we can get our 
responsible government without being 
obliged to have recourse to it.  l believe, 
we can. 

I would respectfully ask you to dis- 
miss from all consideration the third of the 
methods mentioned above. Even if it be 
possible for us to get the elected and non- 
official members of the new Indian 
Legislature to act in concert and to originate 
a measure for the conversion of the existing 
system into responsible government, which, 
in my humble opinion they have the power 
to do, the bureaucracy would not allow the 
successful passage and termination of such 
8 meassure in anything like the form which 
we should like to have, or in any form at 
al. By lawand rules they have immense 
powers of obstruction to enactment of 
popular measures. 

Victoria, Cape Colony, and Natal 
converted their governments with mere 
representative legislatures into governments 
with ministerial responsibility to the 
legislature by acts of their own legislature 
which were approved by the Sovereign by 
Order in Council and without any refer- 
ence to Parliament. 

[ have now come to the second of 
the two methods and I should crave your 
permission to detain you at some length 
on 8 consideration of it. In the first place 
it must be remembered thatthe prerogative 
right of the English King includes legisla 
tive powers and. quasi—legislative powers 
except when restrained by parliamentary 

statute, On theother hand no parliament- 
ary statute is constitutionally needed to 
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change and elevate a merely respresenta- 
tive government into a responsible govern- 
ment. Responsible government is merely 
a more efficient and a more perfect 
representative government. The responsible 
Government of England is a development 
of the representative system. |t does not 
oweits origin to any parliamentary statute. 
We all know that it was in view to get more 
and more money for carrying on the war on 
the continent against Louis XIV, that 
William IIL hit, under the advice of 
Sunderland, at the idea of constructing his 
ministry from that party in parliament 
which commanded the confidence of the 
majority in the Commons, that party being 
then Whigs Thenceforward conventions 
and usages due to several circumstances 
perfected the system of Cabinet Government 
and . Parliamentary sovereignty. There 
are precedents in support of the view, I ask 
you to accept, to be found in the history of 
the introduction of reponsible government 
in the British Colonies. For instance, 
Transval and Orange Free. State were 
constituted into responsible government by 
Letters Patent in 1906 and 1907 respectively. 
In several other instances in the colonies 
the change from representative to responsi- 
ble government was effected by private 
instruction to the Colonial Governor fron 


the Colonial Office without recourse to 
Imperial Legislation or even to Royal 
prerogative. Indeed, it would be difficult 


to imagine a parliamentary statute that can 
fully embody the conventions and usages 
governing parliamentary sovereigaty and 
cabinet responsibility. 

This is all very fine! But the 
point to be considered is whether any 
British. Government has the courage 
to render justice to India, irrespeotive 
of the wishes of the House of Commons 
and in the face of the opposition of the 


Bureaucracy and its British supporters. 


In the case of Victoria, Cape Colony 
and Natal, the Government of 1 
day was merely the mouth-piece of 


the people of Britain and was assured 


of their tacit support. Can this be 
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said of India? In spite of the fact 
that the Government of India Act has 
been passed by both branches of the 
British Legislature and has received 
the King's assent, Mr. Montague feels 
that he must conciliate the bureaucracy 
by means of increment of salary etc. 
How can, then, we expect the British 
Cabinet, which cannot exist for a day 
without the support of Parliament to 
act in defiance of its wishes? The 
fact is that Swarajya will never be 
granted tous. We shall get it at once 
when organised pressure of Indian 


public opinion forces the British 
Government to yield. When that 
point is reached, there will be no 


dificulty whatsoever in obtaining the 
necessary parliamentary sanction. 
THE CONGRESS CREED. 

The Congress has changed its creed. 
The change is tremendous. It is a 
fresh demonstration of the awakened 
self-respect of India. The change of 
creed is an announcement to the 
civilized world that India and India 
alone will have a deciding voice in the 
determination of her political destiny. 
If she remains a member of the 
British Commonwealth—if and when 
that international federation comes 
into being—it will be of her own free 
will and choice and not out of fear. 

This. self-consciousness will react 
upon the attitude of England towards 
India and, paradoxicak though it may 
seem, the change of creed has streng- 
thened and not weakened the chances 
of India remaining within the Empire. 

THE NON-CO-OPERATION 
RESOLUTION. 

The.  Non-co-operation resolution 
passed at Caleutta has been reaffirmed 
at Nagpur with certain modifications 
which have the effect of emphasising 
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certain points and casting certain other 
points into the background. This 
recast represents the harmonisation of 
differences between Mahatma Gandhi 
and Messrs. C. R. Dass and Lajpat Rai. 
Like all compromises the resolution, as 
it stands now, lacks the logicality and 
self-consistency of the Calcutta resolu- 
tion. Butif this amended form will 
bring into the fold of active non-co- 
operation propagandists indefatiguable 
workers like Mr. C. R. Dass, Mr. B. C. 
Pal and Lala Lajpat Rai, the compro- 
mise will be a decided gain to the 
national cause. We hope that Lala 
Lajpat Rai will. now make a tour in 
the Punjab, induce the guardians of 
schoolboys to withdraw their children 
forthwith, (the word gradually has now 
been deleted) will rouse the conscience 
of college students and then advise 
them to leave their colleges without 
delay and regardless of consequences 
and will further do all he can:to multi- 
ply national schools and colleges. It 
is, further, only reasonable to expect 
that Mr. C. H. Dass has decided to 
suspend his practice forthwith for 
the resolution moved by him calls 
upon the lawyers to make greater 
efforts to leave their profession. All's 
well that ends well. "iron 
THE ALL-INDIA LIBERAL 
FEDERATION. one 

The Liberals met In solemn conclave 

at Madras and held their session 
simultaneously with the Congress 
sitting. At Nagpur there was a dearth 
of leaders and the followers assembled 
in their thousands. The gallery ruled 
the platform and forced the pace. In 
striking contrast to the Nagpur Cry 
gress stands the Madras Federation. — 
At Madras one could see any TR ds 
of leaders but scarcely any. follo vera 
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The federation was a gathering of 
leaders whom the country refuses to 
follow: They are willing and ready 
to give the lead but the difficulty is 
that the people won't be led by them. 
Their fate isa warning to would be 
leaders. Leaders if they are to con- 
tinue to lead all their life. must not let 
those whom they captain move faster 
than they themselves can move. This 
the erstwhile national leaders of India 
have failed to do and now they find 
their occupation gone. They must 
now change their vocation. They 
will spend the evening of their lives 
as.ministere, executive councillors or 
even governors but not as leaders of 
India. They have organising ability 
but the nation won't be organised by 
them. They have distinguished talents 
but their brain cells cannot reshape 
themselves and receive new ideas by 
making fresh pathways for nervous 
discharge. The tragic result is that 
such distinguished talents cannot be 
enlisted in the service of the nation, 
They can only be utilized by the state 
which in India is not coincident with 
the nation. The fate of these veteran 
officers is indeed piteous. They would 
fain lead armies to victory, only 
people would not enlist in their regi- 
ments. Sometimes nations perish for 
want of leaders. India has a surplus 
of leaders who are available for the 
‘benefit of leaderless communities. 


— BANKRUPTCY OF MODERN 
dpa CIVILIZATION. - 
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1918, 5,160 divorces were granted in 
France ; in 1919, 8,097 divorces were granted; 
and every month now is marking 
an increase in the number of cases, 
“Divorce,” says M Henri Bordeaux, “is 
almost a fashionable thing; to seek a 
dissolution . of marriage has bacome.a 
custom, like that of not paying one's land. 
lord." . The connection of the War with 
this situation is indicated .by the very 
common refusal of wives who were living: 
happily with their husbands before the 
fatal August of 1914, to reunite with them. 
Conspicuous also is the passionate insistence 
of many women on the right to live their, 
own lives in their owa way. 

* So it has been after other wars,". says 
the editor of the Churchman. “ War is the 
most demoralizing force known to history, 
but should we have another world war in 
1950, we wonder whether our preachers and 
poets would not hail the event as a means 
of spiritual redemption just as they did 
in 1914?” 

We venture to say that they would! 
Every war isa great moral event until it 
is over, and then we see that it has been 
nothing but a moral debauch, the corrup- 
tive effects of which have ruined the 
generation involved, and from which the 
next generation is fortunate indeed if it 
escapes; 

Will the West recover from. the 
after-effects of this demoralising war 
or will it succumb to them? Let us 


hope for the best. 
WHY INDEED? 

The Unity asks a pertinent question 
to Christians and preaches to them 4 
much-needed sermon. Says our con- 
temporary :— 

Why on earth do Christians want to pro- 
selyte Jews? Have the churches such a 
surplus of energy, and is the work of 
religion 80 nearly done in the world 
large, that the synagogues must be invaded - 
and transformed? Here is the Presbyterian : 
Church, for example, appropriating 
$200,000 for Jewish proselytizing in 
New York City, and placing a man in the 
field for the doing of this one particular 


3 


ab, 


What 
= throughout the 
-' ‘against this proposal; and that the Union 
, ‘of American Hebrew Congregations has 


wonder that leading Jews 
country are protesting 


~’ issued a formal statement, calling upon 
‘the Jews to reply to the attempt to con- 
‘vert them, by strengthening their alle- 
giance to their own religion and supporting 
108 institutions more vigorously than ever 
before! For ourselves, we are free to say 
that this proselytizing of Jews by Christians 
impresses us as a piece of colossal and 
shameless impudence. If the Presbyterians 
have got $209,000 that they don’t know 
what to do with, we respectfully suggest 
that they use it for the conversion not of 
Jews but of Christians to Christianity. 


"AF 
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Religion, like charity, begins at home! 
When the Christians have got something 
more to show for their faith than indis- 
criminate greed, hatred and slaughter, 
they may be ít to talk about bringing this 
faith to other people—-but not before! - 


May we put the same question fo 
Christian Missionaries out here in 
India? Let them first Christianise 
the West and Anglo-India. When 
they have accomplished this gigantic 
task, they will have a right to turn 
to India to find perhaps that higher. 
Christianity is only a rehash of higher 
Hinduism. | 
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(BY PROFESSOR NAND LAL M.A., LL.B.) 


Motto I.—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sages conquered death— The Veda. . 
Motto 1 I.—'l'he welfare of society and the justice of the arrangements are, at, bottom, 
dependent on the character of its members......[here is no political alchemy by which 
you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts— Herbert Spencer. 


THE WEATHER. 
. Winter is at its zenith. A biting pier- 
Cing keen wind rises daily during the 
small hours of the morning and subsides a 
little before dawn. It is extremely trying 
to leave the bed early or to stir out in the 
evening. Sunshine is very pleasant. It 
is seldom or never cloudy. ‘The lands- 
cape is devoid of all vividness and strikes 
you with a sense of desolation. If a man 
happens to stroll out into the forest close 
by, he is sure to come across peacocks, 
hares, foxes, jackals deer and even wolves 
basking in the glades. Bridges have been 
constracted over the Ganges streams and 
Brahmacharies and members of the staff 

enjoy short picnics every week. 


OUR HOCKEY TNAM. 


. Our Hockey team played in the Tourna- 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri University Haridwar Colle í 
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ment held at Meerut this month. It beat 
all other teams and was awarded the Shield. 
Each of our players was presented with a 
gold medal as well. The skill and agility 
of the Brahmacharis won the appreciation — 
and sympathies of the people of Meerut who 
assembled in large numbers every day to 
cheer them up. The team returned to the 
Gurukula on the 22nd December and was 
received very cordially by the Brahmacharis 
and members of the staff. A meeting was | 
held wherein the Captain entertained the — 
audience with interesting information re 
garding the 

in the tou Na dE 


E 


p 


— that they will prepare themselves effectually 
| against 
i 


c tefiona 
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E return, members of the staff invited 
e players on the 24th December in the 
afternoon. The players have been inspired 
"with great enthusiasm and self-confidence 
‘by their success and. it is to be hoped 


the next tournament. 
TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY. 

The Chemistry Course for the College 
Depariment has been altered and revised 
(according to the instructions of experts 
like Drs. P. C. Ray and Ramji Narain) so as 
to include a course of Technical Chemistry 
also. Those who take up Chemistry in the 
College Department will have, in future, to 
devote the last two years to the study of 
Technical Chemistry. Besides gaining a 
genera! acquaintance with the important 


industrial processes, they will have to 
specialise in some one industry. 
A LECTURE. 


Pundit Yogindra Nath Prof. of Sanskrit 
Philosophy delivered a lecture on the 
Transmigration of Souls and the Karma 
Philosophy, the other day. The lecturer 
Bpoke with his usual eloquence and im- 

ressiveness. The subject being very vast, 

e merely broke the ground and promised 
to do full justice to it in a series of lectures. 

SWAMI SHRADHANAND. 

Revered Swami Shradhanand came back 
to the Gurukula on the 7th December after 
having been abroad for about two months. 
He had been to Burma in response to a 
pressing invitation from the people of 
that province. The splendid reception 
accorded and the numerous addresses 
presented to the illustrious religious and 
political leader by the Burmese testified 
to their love, reverence for and confidence 
in him. Swamiji brought home to the 
people of Burma the usefulness of the 
Gurukula system: of Education and the 
peculiar facilities afforded by their own 
for adopting it. At most 
Chicago speakas-^4dressed. huge audiences 
. Another deplorable“ eSasequ&, as twenty 
War is noted in a recent issue?Visited 
Churchman where it is pointed oy Within 
divorce statistics in the Allied coung to 
have become positively “terrifying.” d 
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lecture to the Brabmacharis and members 
of the staff assembled in the Yajnashala, 
He narrated his reminiscences regarding 
Burma and showed the various tbings he 
had been presented with, to give an idea 
of Burman art and industries. The wealth 
of information that the speaker supplied 
about Burma and her people spoke 
volumes for his shrewdness of observation, 
Swamiji again left the  Gurukula after 
a few days’ stay. He is expected 
to come back to the Gurukula in January 
1921. 


PUNDIT INDRA CHANDRA VIDYAVA- 
CHASPATI. 


Pundit Indra Chandra is acquitting 
himself very admirably in the discharge of 
his heavy and onerous duties. Swami 
Shradhanand has numerous calls on his 
valuable time and he generally has to 
entrust all the executive duties to the 
Assistant Governor, sometimes for two 
months at a time. But Pundit Indra 
Chandra fulfils the trust nobly. Besides 
working as Professor of Arya Sidhant 
and the Senior Professor of Economics, he 
sees to the management of every depart- 
ment. Long before sunrise he is in his 
office and pays the closest attention to 
the details. In spite of the pressure of 
work, he never loses his temper, but is 
always calm thoughtful and considerate. 
A man of his diligence, integrity and 
mental calibre really a 


Gurukula. 
THE STAFF. 

Pundit Nalini Mohan a, Bengalee gentle- 
man, has joined the staff as Professor of 
Ayurveda. Prof.’ Shiv Ram Iyer M.A., 
Prof. of Economics resigned his post 
owing to ill health. Puudit Kanhayya Lal 
Shastri, Sankhya Vedanta Tirath who has 
been on the school staff for the last ten 
years has been promoted to the rank ofa 
Professor. Our Headmaster Lala Gopal 
Rao BA., too, has been made a Professor. 
This is a very healthy and long desired 


is 


change, for it. will obviate certain 
practical difficulties in the way of an 
efficient management of the school 
department. 
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Bharat Buildings. : Manager, 


THE BHARAT INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 
X ~ Established 1896. | 
PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT. - 
Head Office :— Lahore. > 


४ Branches :—Lahore, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Ajmere, Lucknow, Nagpur, Bankipur. : $ 
Agencies :— Poona, Mangalore, Calcutta, Bangalore, Dacca, Bombay, Sukkur, - 
Karachi and Quetta. PY 


(1) Funds Exceed Rs. 3,00,00,000 (2) Surplus about Rs.1,00,000, 
($) Claims paid exceed Rs. 23,00,000. ORNs 


SPECIAL FEATURES :-—(1) Guaranteed paid up policies, (2) Guranteed surrende | 
value, (3) Ready convertability, (4) Immediate payment of claims on proof of death or | 
survival and titles. Ninety per cent, of the profits from“ the participating Branch go to 
policyholder Reversionary. Bonus last declared at Rs. 10 per thousand per annum. (6) ~ 
Management Indian, simple, sympathetic and accessible. (7) Females lives insured. (8) Security — 
two lacs deposited with the Government. (9) Respectable and influential- agents wanted all —— 


over ‘India on liberal terms. NES 
LAHORE : K. ©. VIDYARTHI, - 


वैदिक संदेश ॥ | 
वैदिक Wear नाप का पासिक पत्र गुरुकुल कांगड़ी से शीघ्र ही निकलेगा । 
इस IAG वेद और वेदिक साहित्य सम्बम्धी लेख रहा करेंगे। 
पत्रका ख़म्पादन निम्न लिखित सम्पादक मंडळी के सुपुर्दे Wl 
(2) do विश्वनाथ विद्यालंकार 
(२) १० चन्द्रपणि वियालकार 
(3) do देवराज सिद्धान्ताळंकार 
(४) do zz विद्यावाचस्पति वार्षिक मूल्य ३) रखा गया है। 
. आशा है कि पत्र का प्रथम अङ्क आगामी जनवरी में निकल आयेगा | 
. नो सज्जन ग्राइक होना चाहें वह काय्यांलय, गुरुकुछ कांगड़ी में पत्र भेजे क 
अपने विचार की सूचना देने की कृपा करें। pr का 
name आ 
als Samachar ^^ n.c 
pris. ond Babished by M. 
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The policy for the Workman, 


E Artisan, office clerk, and 


Middle class wage earmer 


EM 


: If you could earn a hundred extra rupees in these hard dayg———— 
how much would they be worth to you ? 


P 


You can do so, double even treble your income, by introducing ths 


y Om 
— Millions Polioy among your friends, office clerks, neighbours, etc. 


Period 20 years. Rs. 200 payable at death within 20 years. Rs. 300 payable on 
— survival. Guaranteed profits Ks. 100. 


à The Millions Policy is a guaranteed contract. Everytning is guaranteed. 
othing left to chance, except—————— death. 


à | 
The policy offers: Sum assured Hs. 200. Annual premium Rs. 19, | 
| 


The sum assured is guaranteed. The privileges and profits are also | 


E guaranteed. There are no promises. No idle talk. ^ Everything is straight and | 


Deo 
dm. 


L3: 
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Limited, Guiranwala — 


medical examination. lt appeals to every workman, office clerk, artisan aud 
— middle class wage earner. Ladies are also insured. 


War is noted in a recent issue. 
Churchman where it is pointed ou ` NEW BUSINESS OFF ICE, 
divorce statistics in the Allied coun. 


have become positively “terrifying.” | Seem Buildings, Maclagan Road, Lahore. 


clear. 
| 


The policy is easy to sell. Premium one rupes per month. There is no. 


‘Send fora prospectus. Readits policy terms. Fill in the applicationkor 
“yourself and send it to The Hindustan Assurance & Mutual Benefit : 
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PRAYER 

1,080, make of me an instrument of Thy Peace! 

Where thereis hatred—let me bring Love. 

Where there is offence—let me bring pardon. 

Where there is discord—let me bring union. 

Where there is despair—let me bring hope. 

Where there is sorrow—let me bring joy. 
O, Master, let me seek to comfort, rather than to be comforted ; 
to understand, rather than to be understood ; to love rather 
than to be loved 

. For it is by giving that we receive 

It is by forgetting ourselves that we find Thee. 

It is by forgiving that we are forgiven. 

It is by dying that we are raised to life eternal. 

AMEN, 
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THE VEDIC CONCEPTION OF EQUALITY AND FRATERNITY. 


(By Pr. GANGA PRASAD M.A., M.R.A.8.) 


भष्येष्ठालो अकनिष्ठास पते से भ्रातरो Tg: 

सोभगाय | युवा पिता erat wx पषां Su 

afta gar मरुदभ्य | ऋ० ५। ६० । ५ ॥ 

(quà) These (ara) brothers (अज्येष्डासः) 
with no elders and (अकनिष्ठाखः) with 
no youngers among them (सघाबृः्ुः) 
seek. to progress together (aima) 
for highest prosperity. (ust) Their 
(पिता) father is (युवा) the ever young 
(aq) and almighty (ez) God, 
Their mother is (शनि) the earth 
presenting variegated and beautiful 
colours, (@gut) supplying well the 
various needs of and a@faat bringing 
prosperity to मरुदृभ्य men. 


Note.—The word gita prishni has 
been translated by Pr. MacDonnel 
into a ‘spotted cow.” It means 
the “earth presenting variegated 
Colours.” The word | मो go also 
which means a cow signifies the 
earth as well, and there is frequently 
8 play on the two meanings of this 
word and its Synonyms in 
Vedic literature. This explains why 

is called get which literally 
means “ of good milk." In the Atharva 
Veda Xll, 1, 61 the earth has been 
similarly described as कामदुधा “ supply- 
ing all our needs or desires as the 
cow supplies milk." That the word 
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पडि here stands for the earth follows 


conclusively from the fact that in 
another verse of the Rigveda (X 66:3) 


where too पदिन is similarly designated 
as mother of men, the sons of God, 
aq, the word is used conjointly with 
agt which means the earth. 

The first teaching contained in the 
verse is the great doc- 
trine of universal bro- 
therhood of mankind, 
It is practically recognised by all theistic 
religions being deduced from the 
fatherhood of God and is regarded as 
the cornerstone or fundamental doctrine 
of Theosophy. The mantra further em- 
phasises the doctriue and strengthens 
the argument on which it is based by 
saying that as God is the Universal 
father so the earth is the common 
mother of all human beings. ‘Ihe Earth 
on which we are born, live, and move; 
which supplies all our needs, including 
food, drink, and raiment,—not only 
all our necessities, but also our 
manifold luxuries and our pleasures 
of life, has been properly called our 
common mother, as God is called our 
father. It is with a true poetic instinct | 
that the great Bengali writer has in his 
celebrated song «eq मातरम्‌ which | 
has deservedly become the National | 
Song of India— hailed the land of his 
birth as mother. It is no stretch of | 
language when we speak of our mother- 


land or aya. भूमि and no hyperbole 


Brotherhood of 
mankind. 


ue» 


ka 


: 
3 


natural 
birth in a particular caste, creed or 


THE VEDIC CONCEPTION OF EQUALITY AND FRATERNITY. 


orinaptness of comparison when the 
poet says जननी जन्मभूमिइच स्वर्गादपि गरीयसी 


"The mother, and the land of our birth 
are higher than even the heaven." Love 
for the motherland is identical with 
the love for one’s countrymen or 
Patriotism. Similarly love for the 
mother Earth is the same thing as love 
far all mankind, or humanitarianism. 
Patriotism rightly understood is, or 
at least should be, a stepping stone to 
humanitarianism. In other words, 
thelove for our own country should 
lead to the larger love for the Earth 
as the common mother of all men. Nor 
can there be a better or more practical 
mode of serving God than by serving 
his children or human beings. 


' Another teaching inculeated in the 
mantra is the absolute 
equality of all men. 
S Nothing could be more 
explicit or more emphatic than the 
words agga: अकनिष्डासः “having 
no elders or youngers among them.” 
All men are egual in the eye of God 
orreligion and there is no distinction 
of primogeniture or difference of birth 
among them. If all men do not 
equally enjoy the good things of the 
world, itis because all of them do not 


Equality of All 
Men. 


equally avail themselves of their 
opportunities and many of them 
simply throw them away. They 


might be doing this now, or might 
have done so in their previous birth. 
But all have equal rights as equal 
ohildren of God and the Earth, and 
it would be an act of the greatest 


iwiquity and monstrous injustice to 


being of his 


any human 
account of his 


deprive a 
rights on 
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country. What a refreshing end 
ennobling doctrine is this when 
contrasted with the unnatural and 
pernicious system of hereditary castes, 
with its inequitous distinctions based 
on the mere accident of birth,’ which 
is attempted to be fathered on the 
Vedas ! í 


Some people may smell Bolshevism, 
the extreme opposite or 
the very antithesis of 
the caste system, in 
the above teaching. Now apart from 
the somewhat fantastic system of 
social reconstruction and ethics asso- 
ciated with the name of Bolshevism, 
it must be allowed that there is an 
element of truth and justice in it viz., the 
inherent equality of all men,— which 
accounts for its great success in several 
countries in spite of its other defects 
or excesses. But the Vedic doctrine 
of varnas is as distinct from  Bolshe- 
vism as it is from the system of 
hereditary castes. Bolshevism is 
right so far as it insists on equal rights 
and equal opportunities for all men 
and  inveighs against the unjust 
domination of the poor by the rich. 
[t is wrong when it contends that all 
are entitled to equally share in the 
good things of the world irrespective 
of the merits they possess or the 
endeavours they put forth. | 


Caste System and 
Bolshevism. 


This is the age of democracy lts 

| war cry is: Liberty, 
Deuoor nt equality and fraternity. 
The mantra teaches equality and 


fraternity in the most unmistakeable 
manner. As for liberty there can he 
no denying it to the sons of God. 


The mantra thus teaches democracy 
in its truest form. for 
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साभागाय ` 
the highest prosperity and happiness 
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of mankind. Prosperity and progress 
are the birthrights of every man; 
they arethe end of his being. And 
the means of attaining to them is by 
co-operation, union and joint action 
संवारः When al men, the Brah 
mans with their wisdom, aud learning 
the Kshatiryas with .their strength 
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and organisation, the Vaishyas with 

th-ir wealth and resources, and the 
Shudras with their patience and in. , 
dustry, in other words when wisdom | 
and strength, capital and labour, all 

combine and work together for the 

common weal of mankind, then is the 

highest prosperity attainable. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR EDUCATION? 


(By Pror. 


What is wrong with the current system 
of education? That there is something wrong 
is generally admitted to-day. How many 
of the graduates of our Universities are 
celebrities in literature, in philosophy, in 
music, in medicine, in science? Is the 
result due to a long 

conspiracy of circumstances ? 

The fact is, the problem of education has 
been conceived in mechanical not brological 
terms; our universities have simply 
tmitated some of the great universities of the 
west and stand unrelated to the problems 
and experiences of our own life. Tagore 
rightly points out that our “evil fortune 
has been brought under the influence of 
the conjunction of two malignant planets— 
those of imitation and badness of imstation — 
producing a machine-made University 

Indian Universities have stood apart. from 

the stream of Indian life ; 

but the University in the case of E iropeans, 
as Tagore rightly says is, “im their 
society, in their parliament, in their 
literature, in the numerous actlvities of 
their corporate life." Our Universities 
machine-made' now, - must become living 
corporations if, indeed, they are to help us 

the coming days: Thought must be 


: linked up with life As it is, our schools 
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and colleges are, for the most part, like: 
houses in which there are no windows ; they 
stifle the growth of their pupils 

they do not contribute to that : 

freedom of the spirit : 

which is, to my mind, the end of education : 
Indian Universities have heen receptive ; 
they will not become creative until they 
become free and are linked up with the 
life of the nation ; clear and honest thinking 
is not & function you may expect of a 
fettered university. 

To be free and ‘ereattve our universities 
must help the inner spirit of lndia to realise 
itself. India has a mind, a spirit of her 
own; this needs to be awakened, and 
developed: this needs to become J 
of itself, and to realise and enrich itself 
for the highest service of man. No teacher 
is worthy of his office who has not some 
appreciation of India's mind, some sympathy | 
with India’s inner spirit; and that educa- 
tional system is devitalising which is sceptic 
of 2 j 

India's genius. - tope 

Indian education must reflect d he. 
history, traditions, and aspiration of India 
the essential genius, the fundamental 
philosophy of the i 
Indian philosophy has not: ignored th 


$ 


er 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR EDUCATION? 


physical, the economic aspects of human 
life, Co-operation in agriculture or industry 
of which we hear in these days has not been 
unknown to India ; and in the life as it was 
lied. in the old ashrames there was 
economic co-operation, no less than intellect- 
ual and spiritual fellowship, between the 
teacher and his pupils. The ashrama was 
not simply a centre of intellectual instruc- 
tion; in the ashrama the guru and the 
shishya lived a common life, tending the 
cattle, cutting wood in the forest, studying 
the soriptures and science as members of 
one family. 

The old Indian system recognised the 
fact that man has a body as well as the 
mind, that, therefore, the student must 
train his senses, develop his body and do 
some work economically preductive. The 
Inititution libre Ensenansa of Spain is, per- 
haps, the only notable school in -Europe 
which has introduced 

manual work 
throughout the whole course of elementary 
education and made it compulsory in the 
secondary course. The Aryan teacher re- 
cognised that manual labour was an indis- 
pensable element of education 

A number of schools should be arranged 
round acentral farm, so that pupils and 
teachers can work together, finding in it 
a centre of their co-operative efforts. 
Such schools will be of real interest to the 
villagers; they will teach the things bearing 
upon the farm, the garden, end home and 
sanitation. Such schools, too, will gradually 
become centres of village life and train the 
village-folk in social service. 

As to the intellectual aspects of education, 


we must not be afraid of the 
values of Western Culture; we need 
the literature and history of Europe 


rich in the inspiration of freedom; we need 
the discipline of Western science; but we 
must. not belittle the values of India’s own 
oultures—the Hindu, the Muslim and the 
Zoroastrian cultures have a value for us 
and the world; indeed, without some 
appreciation of these we can not assimilate 
the culture of the Weet. The cultures of 
tndia must be co-ordinated with those of 
Ihe West: how to do it? This should 


engage the attention of Indian Universities.’ 
As it is, intoxicated with the wine of 
European thought we often trample upon 
the culture of the East. | know of young- 
men who disdain to talk in their verna- 
cular or to read vernacular literature. 
But as [remarked on an earlier occasion, 
to speak ina foreign language is, for the 
vast majority, to put chains on their 
souls. Your heart can not speak out of 
the artificial environment of a language 
not your own. Therefore have I pleaded, 
again and again, for a revival of vernacular 
languages and literature. In Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars is stored the wealth of Aryan 
wisdom. India must be responsive to. 
modern needs; but she must also be loyal 
to the inspiration of her past. The study 
of Indian culture must include our folk- 
literature. As I believe a great service 
would be done to India by opening 

folk-schools. 
for the study of Indian traditions. Such 
schools will be national in the fine sense 
of that word ; they will give the pupils the 
knowledge of their past; they will create 
in them a new pride in their’ ancestors; 
they will bring back to us a knowledge of 
our ancient songs and storie These 
folk-schools also teach modern subjects, 
economics, science, technic s, agriculture ; 
so will the modern be linked up with 
the past and tradition will be used for 
building up the nation culture and the 
nation’s future. Tradition is race-memory 
tradition must be the basis of popular; 
education; tradition comes out of the heatr 
and life of thepeople; and education fails 
of its purpose when it fails to stir the 
memory and dreams and aspiration a 
people. Our folk-literature has a value for 
us to-day; it has lived on through the. rise 
and fall of many kingdoms and many 
dynasties; and its appreciation may yet 
deliver our society from some of its sordid 
dreams. Our folk-literature is educational 
in the widest sense of the word ; it is not 
merely mental it has. 

an esthetic quality 

which comes from: the mighty heart of 
things. It is the inspiration of the Beautiful 
our education. needs; the Beautiful will 
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make. us strong; the Beautiful will keep 
alive in our heart the flame of love and 
courage snd sacrifice; the Beautifal will 
shield us against those outbursts of 
pride and ambition and selfishness which 
msr our public life. 

Here then is work before us to develop 
a system of education Indian in. spirit, 
responsive to the claims of the modern 


EN —————— 
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mind, and enabling the pupil to earn his 
livelihood, to train his mind, to educate 
his emotions and get the daily’ strength 
for life's work in communoin with the 
Wonder and Beauty of the world. This 
education is essential to India’s social 
renewal and political: progress ; and 
without it-our coming democracy will be 
no better than a herd of sheep 


DAMAYANTI—A DRAMATICAL POEM AFTER A TALE IN THE MAHABHARATA, 


(By * BISUDHATMAN.’) 


Aor III. 


In- two scenes. 


Scene lst,—Kala walks alone. Enter 
° i Dwipara 
Kala 
. And why ‘hast thou come down unto 
i the Earth ? 
Dwipara 
~ I may have come on business, e'en as 
] thou 
: Kala 
¿ Business is slack of late, the Earth is 
dull. 
Too much of mantras and of temple 
rites. 


- Dwipara (winking.) 
It was to lock up temple doors thou 
है : cam’st 
Kala 


.Thou thinkst the witty but thy wit’s 


ool" 
i Dwipara 
And thou like a fools wit art a lbit 


i Kala, 
— Too late for what? To honour thee, 
tis - ‘thou thinkst ? 
.. ‘J never was too late yet for myself, 


late. ' 
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Dwipara. 
Nay, not for me; but, aye, too late 
: alas, 
For Swayamvara at King Bhima’s 
Court. 


that went ` off 
without thee. 
But hadst thou earlier been,t had done: 
` no good. 
Where four of Indra’s Court see their 
defeat. 
Sucb folk as you and I etayed well' 
away. 
has been 
wed, 
Unto King Nala of Nishada land 
Kala 


that gambling - 
knave? © 
I'll have a word to say in the affair 1 
' PI settle yet, Sir, with  “ Nishada's. 
(very sarcastic.) 
Ill get that little crown from his Men 
ea 
I'll play his boasted land into r 
3 + bends 


That's o'er and past; 


The Princess  Damayanti 


Unto King Nala, to 


| 


| 
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Of'one who has an eye upon it now 
Think not, my Nala, thou caust play 


thy tricks 

‘On Mighty Kala, he's a match for 
thee 

And more,—he'l see thy lady go to 


on 
* Who soon will be more fit and able 


To faster to her wants than thou, my 


King. 
Ho for the game. Come, cousin, help 
me on. 

Dwipara. 
Agreed, friend Nala, I join in the 
game, 
And laugh me sick to see the jolly 
sport 
. And then I'll turn and laugh me well 
again 
It’s fun for devils to see sighing 
swaine. 
When their true ove turns to the other 
man, 
The one who holds the coffers and the 
keys 

Kala. 

Agreed then, but it may take us some 
time 
To catch that Nala he’s a stubborn 
one. 


s. (2 key walk out.) 
Scene 11.—A room in King Nala's 
: place. (Pushkara alone.) 
Pushkara 
: Fate is unfair; the world is. all unfair 
Why should my cousin, Nala, have the 


realm, 

While I must live and on his mercy 
wait ? 

Are not my claims quite equal unto 
is 


(Enter Kala on  tip-too. He walks 
stealthily: up behind Pusbkara and puts his 
mouth close to his ear ) 

Kala 
Pist, mark thee, there’sʻa way to get it all 
(Pushkara starts and looks about be 
Ds wildered ) 
Kala ‘rattling his dice.) 

Try him--thy King—thy cousin— with 

RI - the dice, 


Pushhara (as tf he suddenly taught an td.) 


I have a lucky thought, 111 try the 
knave. 
(He takes the dice out of his pocket and 
` rattles them. 

Kala laughs.) 

Kala (huskily.) ` 

And thou shalt win; I promise thee, 
thoi shalt, 
(Pushkara rattles the dice again. Kala 


laughs fiendishly and rattles bis own dice 
near 
puzzled and as if listening.) 


Pushkara's ear. Pushkara stands 


Kala. 
Lo that’s the sounds; now try the noble 
knight 
First for his money, then his horses, 
jewels 
Then for his elephants, his kingdom 
ext, 


And lastly for the lady he calls wife. 

This is our moment; Nala's hard ip 
tc 

Long have I watched, he thinks him 

mighty strong, 

with that insipid 

crew 

That hang round Swarga's gates and 

send their fumes. 

(That make one sneeze and run in sheer 


Is all in league 


disgust 
Of sandal wood and tulsi M. e 
ike 
And howldown silly rhymes unto the 
earth 
Of which old women prattle, when we 
"try. 

To do our business with a lad or two. 
It makes one sick to see that Nala 
sit, 


Cross legged and quacking prayr's like 
an old crone. 

Then he goes out and sees all kind of 
folk 

That were far better left unto them- 
selves, 


What's that to: him when’ other folk 


y “pain 
Or howl hunger, 


: They're made their Karma, let them 


wear it off, 
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, And thus be runs about the live long 


] ij day. 
Gives not & descent devil half a 


, chance. 

It's moons since last he tried his hand 
"T at dice. 

“Will never play again," that is his 
: vow. 

But, ho, this morn I trapped him 
unawares. 

He tripped a bit in thote old croaking 
rhymes. 

He calls his morning pray’rs at + 
o'clock. 


and now's our 

* chance or n'er. 
The chap is slipp'ry, be we on our 
T guard. 

(Enter Nala, followed by Dwipara. Kala 

nods to the latter and he takes his stand 

behind Pushkara, while Kala steps behind 

Nals.) . : 

. Dwipara (Into Pushkara’s ear.) 

Hist, be about thy business, now’s 

; the time. 

(Pushkara cheerfully.) 


And 1 slipped in, 


Well, there is cousin; it is a long 
Ro» time. 
Since Ito see thee had the pleasure, 
; friend. 

bee: Nala. 
` ; My time is not my own, as well thou 
, know. 
` My subjects and.my State are claim- 
t pd ing me. 


) Pushkara. 
There's such a thing as over doing 


‘owt x it. 
." If thou fall ill, then who will mind 


TA the State? 
आई a Nala. ; 

. .l scarcely have the time to think of 
E. that. 
Pm Pushkara. 

. High time, thou sbould, thou art like 
p other men. 


J 1 A little recreation did thee good. 
"7 Mrs his dice again, the two devils 
(do likewise and laugh | 
oe RE ala, 
. . «Making circles and othor signs over 
! flo ti ienn Nala.) 
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Come and ease thy mind at play. 
Burdensome is the hot day. 
Just 8 little, don't say nay. 


(Pushkara throws the dice on the 
table.) 

Pushkara. 
Let's have a throw, just for to pasa the 


716, 


ti 
Nala. (Looking about as if dazed.) 
Nay, cousin, nay; thou knowst I play 
no more. 
Kala (still making circles.) 
Try a throw,—just once or twice. 
Cooling to the nerves are dice. 
(Pushkara throws and : laughs, then hands 
the dice to Nala who holds them playfully 
in his hands.) 
Kala. (very eager.) 
Whete's the harm in just one throw? 
Try thy hand,—now—let it go. 
(He hits Nala's elbow; the dice fall on 
the table.) 
Pushkara. 
.Welldone; now, cousin, let me have 
: my throw- 
He takes the dice with great eagerness 
and throws. Dwipara guiding his hand.) 
Nala. 


Nay, nay Pushkara, I've no time for 


this. 
Pushkara. 
Oh, well I see thou art a business 
msn. 
When I throw. a bit high, thou mak’st 
excuse. 
I knew not such a coward dwelt in 
- thee. 
Kala. j 
Hay, he is taunting, wouldst be coward 
called ? 


(Nala passes his hand over his eyes. 
Kala takes his arm and puts his hand on 
the dice, looking whistfully about as he 


vil, nm ae 


does so. Nala throws: down: the dicelist- 
lessly.) IN 
Nala. { 
There then, now take thy- Ohance, but — 
- 
Pushkara- 


And what's the stake.? 


para. * 
Say,— just his treasury. 


EMEN EL. - RN 


-- 


] 


"d 


£ . (Nala is still dazed 
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| Pusákara. 

I think thy treasury gainst mine were 

fair ? 

Nala gives no reply, but 

plays on listlessly 

(During the entire game Kala guides his 
|hand and Dwipara Pushkara’s. ) 

Pushkara 

This time it’s mine. 


He throws. 


This makes my 
stake full large 
Say next then for the jewels of the 
1 crown ? 
They double 
treasury: 


are not worth the 
That now is mine 
Dwipara 
Take up the dice, be quick 
:(They throw again; Nala as absent- 
mindedly as before.) 
Pushkara | (eheerfully.) 
No luck this time; still do not lose all 
; hope 
. Say next the horses and the elephants 


(They throw again.) 
Pushkara 

It seems, Nala, thou art a bit dull 
to-day 
Now just once more, this time the game 
. be thine. 
Let'ssay the kingdom, just a joke, you 
know. 


(Enter Damayanti.) 
i Damayanti 
What does this mean? My husband 
play no more 
Throw not again, or thou'rt a ruined man 


Kala 

Go on and play and heed not woman’s 
wail ? 

What know they of the manly arts of 
men ? 

; Pushkara 

It's but a play, Madame why inter- 
rupt ? 

Only a joke, it’s but a game, you 
know 


Damayantt 
JI fear a bitter game and a grim joke 
I pray of thee, my husband, heed my 
word 
Kala: again makes 
circles over his head.) 


Kala 
Silly women.prattle, prattle. 
Throw the dice and hear them rattle 
(He rattles the dice into his ear and 
laughs.) 
Dwipara (to Pushkara.) | 
Throw quickly, and the kingdom too 
is thine. 
Damayanti. 
Do heed, my husband, rise and be a 
man, 
List to me now, ere yet it be too late. 
(Pushkara throws, Nala has a vacant look 
in his face. Kala puts the dice in his hand 
and hits it looking the while whistfully at 
Damayanti. The dice fall on the table) 


Pushkara, 
Ha Nala, mow what say. thou: unto 
this ? 
One little throw made me Nishada’s 
King? 


(Kala relaxes.,and, laughs, in fiendish 
glee. Nala rises, looks about bewildered: 
and shakes his .shoulders as-if throwing 
off something.) 

Nala 


What does this mean? Am [ under 
a spell 
An evil spirit seem to master me. 
Kala. 
Thou fool, now on the devil cast the 
blame. 
No fiend in space can put into thy 
, hand. 
What thou not first at one time touched 
thyself. 
Pushkara (to Nala,) j 
It means that L am King of this, my 
) realm, 
And thou my subject 
Dwipara 
Say there's yet one.chance, 
And the fair Damayanti too is thine. 
Pushkara (with sareastic calm.) 
Yet grant I thee one chance, don’t lose 
thy nerve, 
Thou hast yet one-thing to put up for 
stake. 
One rare and valued gem, and mtd may 
ring. 
All thy lost treasures to thy i 


3 . A 8geinj 
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: Nala. 
I know of nothing; I have nothing 
left. 
Pushkara (calm, as before.) 
Thy greatest treasure is thy lady fair. 
She was e'r lucky, play we now for 
! her. 
(Be throws the dice again. Nala grasps 
them and throws them in his face. 


Nala. 
Thou low born villain, halt, no more 
of this. 
Thou srt in leegue with allthe pow'rs 
of hell. 
Pushkara, 


Methinks we both have sprung from 
the same stock. 
And the degree of birth belongs to 


both. 
Small invitation drew thee to the 
game. 
It’s thy old pastime; thou knowst 


all its tricks, 
. It's the result, makes a man laugh or 


swear. 

It matters not just how the game was 
won, 

But when it’s lost, the other man’s 
at fault. 


(Damayanti shows signs of deep agitation. 
The two devils nudge each other and point 
. at her.) 


Kala. 
See, how she twitches, now comes the 
best fun. 

Nala 


Oh Damayanti, what—what have I 
‘ done ? 
Damayanti (collecting herself.) 


No fear not, it was but a game no 


more. 

Thy cousin would not rob thee of thy 
own. 

Pushkara, 

A game indeed, and a high game, 
Madame. 

No need to rob; he's thrown all in the 
dice. 

Nishada seemed a bit too small for 
him. 


i ‘Well, the world's bigger; be the big 
share his, 


ris 
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Damayanti, | 
Mean thou to say that thou wilt exile. 
us? 
Pushkara, n 
Why us? Thou well doest grace a regal 
| throne, 
Tbou mayst remain as Queen, the choice 
A is thine, 
he eountry snd the crown are mine; 
I'm King. 

A Damayanti. 
Vishnu, preserve us; has it come to 
this? 
And have we shared our roof so long 
with one. 


In whom hell lurked, who vilely watched 
his chance, 

To bring his evil nature to the fore? 

Come, husband mine, here may we not 


abide. 

Kala. 
Aye take thy leave, the jungle lands 
are wide 

Nala, 
Oh shame, oh shame—the ruin I have 
wrought! 


But mine the curse. Seek thou thy, 


father's Court, | 


Thou canst not live the life that awaits | 
me 


Dwipara. 
(Tapping Pu-hkara on the shoulder ) 
Now push thy suit ; she never will do 


that, 

Pushkara, 
Why, is Nishada then too small for 
thee} 

Damayanti. 
Hush villain, ope tby demon lips no 
7 ' more. 
hy vulgar speech is all beneath 
contempl. 
(To Nala.) | 
Wher'r thou go’st, my husband, there 
gol. 


Thy fate is mine through all eternity. i 
Gladly would I with thee o'er deserti 


: s roam 
My life were happy in a forest i Í 


My joy to comfort thee, what'er tby lok 
Forget thy one mistake; I blame the 
m 


— 
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But glory to be with thee. With glad 
heart, 

As to thy realm 1 came, I now depart 

What'er my life, love makes all burdens 


light. 

Kala (laughs) 
Yes? let me hear thy tale at twelve 
to-night. 


Then call thy servants—yes—and will 
they come ? 

Oh for the b eauty's of a forest home. 

Nala (to Pushkara.) 
I had not thought thee capable of this. 
I shall not linger neath thia roof an hour. 
Pushkara (laughs in derision.) 
Good reason for it. God speed on the way. 
And may th y jungle subjects serve thee 


well. 

Or may thou serve then for a midnight 

meal. 

It’s evening now,’t were just the time 

to go. 

(He walks out, laughing again.) 
Damayanti. 

Come, husband, linger not; we go 

away. 

Better the jungle path than here to stay. 

Nala. 

l could not live within these halls 

henceforth. 

The very walls would mock me, fling 


on me. 

The echo of my voice in very shame. 
Here have I lived, known all life's 
happiness, 
Laughed through my infancy and shared 
the games. 


Of boyhood with my cousin, cálled him 
brother, 

fold him those plans iu which young 
life delights, 


ENS - 09 RP Fa ume er < 90. 


Looked on him as a friend in’ riper 
years. 
And was all that to lead but to this 
hour, 

To hear in wanton mock’ry ring te 
ps. 


That gave me troth, swore fealty unto 


me. 
As King and Kinsman? God behold 


s my woe. 
And give me strength to stand in 
misery. 

As I have stood in life's fair summer 
hours. 

Tby Breath sustain me, guide me on 
my path. 

And grant that through it all I still 
may see. 

A higher purpose. And now, all 
farewell. 

llome of my childhood, friends of 


happier years. 


I shall not see them, stir their: 
sympathy, 

Nor speak a word of ill of him whom 
now. 


They must accept as King in loyalty. 
But go ere all the truth be known to 
them. 
Home of my childhood,—one again,— 
farewell | 
(They walk away slowly. while the | 
curtain drops.) 


MARRIAGE—A MENTAL MATING, 


(By Doorog KxsHava Deva SHASTRI MD.) 


physical, intellectual and spiritual 


(should enter with mature experience into natures unfold relatively as they progress 
“matrimonial alliance with developed women r | 
‘ot 20, 25 and 30 years of age respectively. the second on to the third and the highest 
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development. The power 


“of fecundity in women and the capacity 


‘of uenital sctivity begins to decrease if 


, ‘not permitted to functionate at the period 


of 30 and 48 in women and men res- 
- peetively. The inextinguishable and inde- 
'jible impress of their physical and 
intellectual culture can at this period be 
transmitted on to their progeny 


with characteristie stability. 


The mutual relations of men and women 
have been beautifully discussed in the 
edas where they have been compared to the 
eat and light properties of tbe ray. All 
[e properties of heat are met with in the 


asculine gender while aJ] the attributes 


? ligbt are found in the feminine 
_[nterwoven into each others embrace 
_ they travel millions of miles from the 


t 


^" BOXES. 


Bun down to the earth in order to replenish 
and beautify our globe. Each is ccmpli- 


" ment of tbe other. They complete the whole. 


Their relations consequently are not of 
equality but of identity. Separated from 
one another both are incomplete By 
their union alone they can aspire to the 


full realization of self-expression. 


Men and women by nature are opposite 
They have been compared to the 
positive and negative forces of electricity. 
Their mutual attraction gravitates towards 


one another. This is love. It was love 
— that moved. electrons, in the beginning 
‘of cosmos to attract each other. The 
“negative electrons revolving round tbe 
positive by tbeir inherent attraction 
grouped into atoms and molecules. It 
was love that led moons and planets to 


- revolve round tbe worlds and the sun. Love is 


the source, tbe flux and the adhesive 
cement in nature. It is a birth-touch of 
‘evolution, a keystone that sustairs all 
life, a vision that irresistibly draws out 
what lies dormant in our wonderin) 
natures It is a rbythmie balance, a 
reciprocal demand and supply and 
ivflowing as well as outflowing tide of 
life's ocean. .Love. is a rain in the dreary 


‘desert, a singing bird in thé snow, a ripening 


^ fruit in the tree, a flowering rose amidst 


B 


thorns and a thread of continuity of life. 


to un ie 1 
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Love is the highest  esprersion of 
human development. Like all other 
feelings it attains the bighest state o 
expression in human life. All animate 
kingdom seeks perfection and perpetua. 
tion of life through conjugal love. Human 
nature is complex and it demands not 
only the physical but intellectual and 
Spiritual  mainfestation through love. In 
creative energy lie hidden the secrets of 
the propagation of species and the inberi- 
tance of racial as well as mental traits. 


x 


Love in the beginning is a' diffused 
feeling. By attraction it aggregates round 
certain centres and finally gravitates to 
the one agreeable soul. Happiness in 
married life depends upon this pivotal 
peint. Success and failure reveal the 


gravitation of the one to another in their 
right and wrong direction. 


Av idyllic union requires an approxi- 
mate agreement between the sexes in their 
merits, qualification and ideale of life. 
Marriage between unequsls is always a 
hotbed of  heartburnings and sufferings. 
No dull husband will ever suit a bright 
wife; no ignorant woman can agree with 
the aspirations of a learned man. Marriage 
of convenience ends in cbilling the live 
wires. Superior women make  infericr 
men their slaves. When woman 18 8 
stalwart oak and man the clinging vine 
even the gods laugh at this ridiculous 
spectacle. Greater stature and stronger 
muscles are electrcdes toward which tbe 
heart of a woman-flows. Love injured bpp 
the domination of sex, compulsion 
other ulterior motives like an unfirmly 
rooted tree under tempest never attains 
full growth much less spiritual develop 
ment. 


Love manifests itself in beauty— physical 
intellectual and spiritual Beauty 
subjective. Travel the world over, you 
not fiud beauty 
within | yourself. A mutual 
tbe respective members of 
animated by a healthy constitution brings 
home to us a presentation of physic 
beauty. But tbe same attributes i iH 
vampire become repulsive 


NAP AM i. a 


il 


EMI | | 


‘march therein special 
‘attractive forces. 
‘firmer 
: love. 
no child. She mothers every child she 


‘companion. 


MARRIAGE—A MENTAL MATING: 


physical attributes alone. It is the stainless 
soul within that outshines the fair skin. 
The outer is only the shell—a beautiful 


and charming casket adjusted to the 
needs of a still more beautiful pearl 
within. The perfection of the outward 


loveliness reveals tbe soul shining through 
its crystaline covering. The perception of 


actual beauty requires time and close 
acquaintance. Its lustre gleams through 
the crystal web woven by love’s fine 


fingers. 

Those who aspire to mental mating 
should clearly realize that deathless souls 
enshrine within their bodies. Their 
evolution to a great extent depends upon 
the co-operation of the opposite sexes. 
The propagation of species and comrade- 
ship both hinge on the central pivot of 
conjugal love. Souls with intellectual and 
psychic powers concentrate their energies 
more .and more toward comradeship and 
subject their physical appetites to 
moderation. The dross is neglected and 
the pure metal is secured. There can be 
no friendship without mutual trust and 
confidence much less mutual  matiog. It 
18 a sensitive plant that can not bear 
even a touch of unkindness; a flower 
which is chilled by indifference and 
blasted away by suspicion. It needs to be 
watered by showers of tender affection 
and guarded by impregnable walls of 
tender regard. Love flourishes most 
vigorously when grafted on love already 
rooted in the heart. To be the idol of one’s 
love is exceeding the limit of human joy. 
It is as warm as vesuvius. 

Human love properly developed should 
be a supreme love. The-love of humanity 
is necessary before we can really love 


any one person toward whom we gravitate. 
This is a great manifestation of compas- 


sion and tenderness. lt is the key tbat 
unlocks the closed heart and allows to 
forms of various 
It is something sweeter 
and bigger than the universal 
The best mother is one who had had 


She mothers her servants nay her 
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It is a brooding tenderness that protects 
and cherishes every life it touches. - : 

Delicate women afraid of cats and: mice 
iu their homes are converted into heroines 
under the influence of their all-permeating 
love for their companions or children. . ~ 
.Real love can never function on the 
physical plane alone. It is based on. all 
the three planes—a soul calling to a soul. 
This is tbe only love that lasts. When 
you love a companion because he is tbe 
strongest, the most intellectual and the 
noblest you have ever known, it is 
spiritual and should endure. Attune the 


character on a higher life, there will be 


fewer compound fractures. B 

Let maternal love develop after marriage. 
If the husband fails let her look upon 
him as she looks upon a weak child and 
help him overcome his passions. You 
cannot afford to hate or cherish jealousy— 
whatever your provocation. repi 

It quickens perception and drives away 
selfishness. Throughout the pages of 
history such loves have been immor- 
talized. Call it FREE LOVE or passionate 
escapades, it has strengthened the bond 
of union and ennobled their natures. 
The buckling on of the knights armour 
by his lady's: hands was not a mere 
caprice of romantic nature but it was 
a psychological truth that it braced the 
courage and warmed his enthusiasm, 
Knights and kshatriyas won the gratitude 
of fair sex through constant sacrifices. 
Love under gratitude blooms. into affection 
irrepressible, indissoluble and  uníathom- 
able. Such becomes the truest and the 
tenderest companion, a balm of comfort 
and a source of constant joy. She be- 
comes indomitable, persevering and: ready 
to suffer and die for her beloved. 
Distressing conditions of life turn her 
weakness into a mighty power and her 
timidity into an adamentine. firmness. 
Unhappy the husband ‘whose wife -has 
not made all other women sacred; to 


‘him: unhappy the wife whose husband 


has not made all other men sacred:to:her. 

FLOUTING ALL MORAL LAWS. . 

Modern society criminally fails; ‘to 
recognize the importance. of such alliances. 
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On the other hand it shelters all sorts of 
crimes. No legal blessing of the church 
or sanction of laws can render a marriage 
a mental matting. They are rather 
paralysing human nature by justifying 
legalized prostitution so commonly observed 
in married life. Laws of society are held 
more inviolable than the laws of nature. 
What wonder tben, if intelligent people 
are seeking new adjustments. They are 
advocating free love, trial marriages and 
temporary alliances. Not the act but the 

otive behind it should justify the course 


life. Any measure that retards growth, 
nders unfoldment and brings about 
neral diseases and degeneration is 
ioidal to the well-being of society. To 
create a little flower is the labour of 
ages. To evolve human beings on a 


higher plane of life demands clipping 
and chopping of all the. deleterious in- 
fluences that hamper growth. Virtue 
springs, blooms and ripens beneath the 
animating rays of mutual confidence and 
freedom. 

Hindu sociologists accorded the preroga- 
tive of selection to women. She must 
select her companion in life—an organically 
sympathetic soul out of many indifferent, 
repugnant or sincere persons. The future 
of not only the woman but her offspring 
depends upon this selection. It is but 
for her and not for man to determine the 
nature. of wifehood and motherhood. 
Amazon or courtezan; savant or idiot; 
saint or savage; virgin or wife ; comoanion 


or chattel, every one of these phases 
‘depends on the merit of selection. Asa 
rule, a woman freely surrenders herself 


‘unto him who appeals to her inner self 
and who satisfies her ideals. Physicians, 
relatives and friends should assist the 
parties in determining their qualifications. 
Hindu social laws declare men and 
women inelligible if they are stained by 
ten transmissable diseases. A stranger 
should find no place insuch matrimonial 
selections until hie antecedents are 
thoroughly known. Individual whims and 

peoali jarties. should be'studiously discovered. 
‘Thus helped the. parties should be intro- 


_ duced: : Nothing should be concealed from 
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one another. [Ít is some one who is drawn 
by the mysterious process of natural laws, 
who is swayed ia choice aud before 
whom, she finds herself swept irresistibly 
away from others for his attraction, 
Delicate green tendrils of her love spin 
threads round the heart like a dancing 
spindle. Tbe hearts grow warmer, the 
flowers bloom and sprout into the light 
of love. 

Marriage should be celebrated 
selection not by the church, nor by the 
state officials but by relatives and 
friends. The sanctity of oral confession 
in public is more elevating than legal or 
ecclesiastical documeats. With solema 
pledges the intending companions blend 
their personalities as two different streama 
coming from different directions blend 
their waters and march together then 
on to their journey in life. They supple. 
ment their defciencies, giving strength 
and excellence, sympathies and tenderness 
to one another. They are now perfectly 
aware of their mutual defects and scars- 
faults and discrepencies. Genuine comrade, 
ship overflows all weaknesses. Their 
angularities are rubbed under its soothing 
influence. Individual capacities are gharpe- 
ned for adjustment. They have entered 
with veneration and enthusiasm into this 
alliance to co-operate with one another. 
They are willing to endure and suffer, 
to enjoy and exalt one another, on the 
basis of mutual love, service and sacrifice, 
Such mental mating prepares the woman for 
the duties and responsibilities of wifehood 
and motherhood and finds the man respect- 
ing hesitation and entering on the threshold 


after 


of true companionship in all the stages of 


life. 


Those who disregard mental accomplish: 


ments, expansive thoughts and high ideals 
and pay more regard to physical charms 
they seldom touch mutual hearts. Intoxicated 
with joy of carnal pleasures they enter into 
matrimonial alliance but find to their 
bewilderment that their heaven of joy is 


obscured with threatening clouds. The, 
opening flower is ready to be blasted J 
minute of their life. The life of genuine lore, 
is chilled into indifference. Life languishes 


l 


a corem 
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sway and parties begin to mortify Under the fostering care- of mutual 
themselves and become human sacrifices at love souls grow stronger and revivify. 

the merciless altar of social evils. They themselves by daily contact like a never- 

haye gathered with their own hands the ending fountain. The fountain does not 
feul to feed this sacrificial fire. They bave stop to calculate through what directions 

nurtured in their own bosoms the worm its streams shall flow. It flows from its. 
that is eating into the vitals of life. Their own fulness with an ‘irrepressible 

lives are wasted and can seldom be made to motion. : 

bloom again. 

SS 


A VISIT TO THE GURUKULA AT KANGRI NEAR HARDWAR, 


(By THE Late Ma. M. Venxata Susa Row PuxTULU or OwGoLE.) 


Before giving some details of the en- 
quiries made by me and the results of these 
enquiries [ must bring it to the notice 
of the public here that there are in the 
Gurakula, sons of very rich men, sons of 
some chiefs and princes, sons of Upper 
Middle Classes, such as  pleaders, deputy 
collectors etc. and sons of poor people also. 
Except in the oase of very poor boys, in all 
other cases, each boy is charged Ra. 10 
per mensem for instruction, food and 
clothing and lodging below the high school 
standard and Rs 15, for each college 
student. All are treated alike, prince or pauper, 
Brahmin or non-Brahmin, Kshatries or Chan- 
dals, for all are looked upon as brahmin 
brahmacharies. This treatment and ob- 
servance of equality is education in itself. 
` Th one most wonderful effect 
which the teachings of that great sage — 
Swami Dayanand  Saraswatee—bad pro: 
duced and is still producing, on the people 
of the  Aryavarta is great self-sacrifice 
among all classes of people that is to say, 
rich, poor and middle classes See for 
example there is that, Aman Singh Mab- 
rajji the proprietor of Kangri and Shiampur, 
two: small villages. While’ Mahraj Mahut: 


ll. 


maji Munshirama was in search of some 
site for the establishment of the Gurukula, 
Amansinghji requested Mahatmaji to go and 
visit Kangri but the Mahatmaji thinking’ 
that he might offer some small site after 
all hesitated for some time to comply with 
his request However Mahatamaji having 
besa “bored” by that gentleman very 
often, the former went and saw the village, 
but then it was almost an impregnable 
forest frequented by wild “boars, bears and 
cheetahs. The site being a very lovely 
spacious site, situated on the banks of the 
Ganges, preference was given to it and the 
Singh gave away that village worth 
Rs. 30,000, for the establishment of the 
Gurukula and the Shiampur village to the 
Anathallya at Jallandhar. I am told that 
having reserved a property out of those 
two villages fetching only about Re. 80 or 
40, per mensem Amansinghji gave awa 

his all. He has no children and this is all 
due to the inducement, | am told, of his 
most cultured and good wife. fhis is 
charity pure and simpls in deed, instead of 
some of our childless people adopting boys 
and then fighting in the courts, so that half 
the porperty, if not the whole: might be 
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consatned by the courts and the pleaders. 
Mahatmaji himself has contributed besides 
his whole life and his two very learned sons 
nearly alac of Rupees for this institution. 
I need not mention about the sacrifices that 
_are made by offering their services by the 
Professorial staff for a mere  subsistance 
allowance. Their abilities and character are 
so great that each of them could earn at 
least not less than Rs. 300, a month, if 
employed in any Government o: private 
institution, because all of them are distin- 
uished Masters of Art or B.A.’s of the 
overnment Universities. This is no 
onder, one might say because all of them 
Ez highly educated and cutured men, 
the sacrifice is not great—very well then; 
what about the people who knowing very 
well that there children would not get any 
appointment unisr the Government nor 
could they become members of, the. bar or 
other learned professions and yet put them 
in this institution, only to become learned. 
and build their character and restore their 
ancient culture and religion ? That sort 
of sacrifice seems to me to be of a higher 
kind than the sacrifices of these. Since I 
have been here fora month or so and had 
the advantage of talking over the subject 
with many a person whom | had the good 
fortune to meet, I wish to give below about 
the coaversation I had had with them and 
I hope the public would not get tired because 
not only it is interesting but somewhat 
instructive two. A trader in wheat etc. of 
some town near Multan has four sons and 
three of them are studying in this Gurukula 
and ,another in the Kurukshetra branch. 
The oldest being a very intilligent boy now 
gets a scholarship whois studying in the 
12th class, equivalent to our senior Inter- 
mediate class for whose education and 
boarding no payment is made but for the 
other three boys Rs. 30, is paid monthly at 
the rate of Rs. 10, per boy per month. He 
seems to be a somewhat well to do man, other- 
wise it would „not have been possible for 
him to spend something like Rs. 40 a month 
on education, which does not seem to bring, 
as at present seems, any profit in return. 
[asked him why he was making so much 


sacrifice 00, and if he. spent a little more he 
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could have got his children educated at 
Multan City or at Lahore which was far 
much nearer to his place, because this Guru: 
kula is about 850 miles from his place or 
Lahore. His answer was this, ‘We don't 
wish to sacrifice our Dharma (means reli- 
gion) and character at the altar of the 
Government and other institutions, where 
boys are losing both their religion and 
character whereas in our Gurukula we are 
acquiring both and also good and sound 
education. I hope those who want Government 
service or to enter into Vakil's profession are 
quite welcome to go to these institutions. 
We do not want either Panjabi Government 
edueatioa." (In Panjab people do not like 
Government education) Further, if many 
Gurukulas like those were started in dif- 
erent parts, | am sure all the students will 
resort to those institutions. The moral and 
the sacrifice are very clear and comment is 
unnecessary. One Mr. Ghanshiamdas a 
millionaire of Ajmere, who has different 
banks at Ajmere, Delhi Jullundhar, Pesha. 
war and several other places and is, L am told, 
8 very rich maa one of whose 
sons is studying in a Government institution 
at Ajmere and another son at Gurukula. 
This gentleman and his elder son came here 
to see the boy at Gurukula and stayed here 
for a few days, in the very same Dharamsala 
in which I am put up. He was followed by 
his peons, servants and all. I asked him 
why a very rich man like himself should 
have preferred sending his son here while 
princely comforts and education might have 
had in his own place and bere he is treated 
like any other common boy etc. He replied 
" Yes, it is true but character-building is 
not to be had in Government institutions 
and specially at Ajmere, the moral atmosphe- 
re is very bad and so I keep him here and 
one son i8 with me.  l'hat is enough " Then 
I asked him was it because of the religion 
of the Arya Samaj that he put his son here. 
To which said he “ No. we have our own. 
religion (probably, I believe, he isa Jain 


| 


as he is a Marwari) not so much for religion — 


but we don't care for the F 
service or any other profession than our own- 
banking business, and here there is very 
good discipline and they learn uprightness 
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sud íruthfüluess and thus form an excellent 
character. As [have business in different 
centres in Northern India, Í would becoming 
here once in 6 months or so. You see it is 
not good that we should see him often.” 
This gentleman is very highly respected here. 
He must have contributed a large sum also 
foritsfunds. In honour of his visit he 
gavea splendid feast to all the Brahma- 
oharies and others of this Gurukula. Let us 
examine another case. A pretty elderly 
lady and a very respectable woman the wife 
of a certain gentleman came here to see her 
son and she was here for 4 or 5 days. Be- 
ingasked whether she was going to take 
her boys home. She replied “If every 
mother that comes here to see her son were 
totake him away, what should become of 
this Gurukula ? no. He must be here. | 
have put him here to learn our Dharama and 
also to become a truthful and righteous 
man, when he grows old” I said that he 
would probably get nothing in his after 
life, because this is not a recognised 
Government institution and hence he would 
not be employed in Government service, 
nor could he become a pleader like his 
father and there are no worldly prospects. 
She replied * Never mind the  worldly 
prospects. God forbid the pleader’s pro- 
fession —for they have to tell a member of 
lies every day. This boy's father is a pleader 
(pointing to the boy near by) and it is en- 
ough for the day." She seems to be strong- 
minded good and a very modest lady. This is 


‘the sort of women we want and we are glad 


we have them, but we do not want immodest, 
and impertenent sufferagettes, 
though they might be “educated” Shall I say 
not educated but only literate though to 
a high degree? The lady I referred to above 
knows very well to write, for [noticed her 
Writing very fast and coaversing very in- 
tilligently but at the same time very res- 
pectfully and very modestly, in the Arya 
Bhasha 1. e., Hindi. These people call India 
or Hindustan as Aryavarta or Aryadesa and 


the Indians as Aryas. I asked them why 


and their reply wae that Hind or Hindu is 
8 foreign word and that word is not to be 
I Aryan literature or its 
lexicans and it is fairly a Mohammadan 
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coinage. Next comes a case from Abmeda- 
bad. A Gujrati brahmin of Ahmedabad 
Bombay Presideney residing now at Cal- 
cutta for trade purposes came here to see his 
neice’s son. He is a very young chap of about 
9 years old. In reply to my usual question 
why he should have placed the boy under 
the Gurukula tuition, and if Calcutta or Ah- 
medabad could not give education he 
gave a most noble and pathetic account of 
the circumstances It seems his elder sis- 
ter’s daughter gave birth to this boy and 
died of child birth. At the time of her 
death, she called all her relations i.e., 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, husband, bro- 
thers, her own mother, mother's brothers and 
others, a lot of them, for entrusting this child 
to this gentleman and told him to put this 
boy in this Gurukula for bis education after 
he attained the age of seven and took a 
consent letter from her husband, his father, 
and brothers that they should not interfere 
with this boy and that she gave him away 
to her uncle (mother's brother) and the hus- 
band might be satisfied with his two other 
children. Her death-bed injunctions they all. 
obeyed and never interfered with. the sub-. 
sequent arrangement made seven years 
later. It seems all her relations remons- 
trated with her at the time but to no pur- 
pose, she replied that her son should be. 
brought up asa Hindu and true Brahmin, 
Evidently she seems to have been very 
young when she died for her uncle himself. 
was a young man of about 33 or 34 years, 
What a sacrifice and love for her country 
and traditions.? What English education 
she received to learn patriotism from the - 
boasted west? They belong toa very poor 
brahmin family, but by dint of industry and 
honesty and straightforwardness, her uncle . 
is now in a good and respectable position, 
for I learnt it from his own history. That it- 
self it a very good moral lesson. Though. 
very interesting, 1 do not propose to give. 
it here as it is foreign to the subject in hand," 
Since this Brahmchary was of 4 years old his ' 
uncle took him alone with him, when he | 
went on business, to Calcutta, eae iy 
India, Colombo and many other places, So - 
that, the boy might not feel 01776 AOR ; 
placed in Gurukula two years later, as & sort ' 
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of preperatory lesson. This gentleman laughin- 
gly told me that his boy and himself remem- 
bered Rejahmundry much better than any 
other place for, at a brahmin hotel there the 
boy got some chutney on his tongue and cried 
for a long time with tears rolling 
down his eyes like torrents. He could not 
first understand the cause but learnt it im- 
mediately that was dueto our chillian deli- 
cacy. He told me he still resides at Calcutta 
andheis a mansger of well known firm 
okaldas Hans Raj and belongs to a Kathia- 

ad millionaire and he came to see the boy 

n one month's leave all the way from Cal- 
utta. lleaveit to publie to draw the moral 
rom the above lesson. Now there are some 
more instances of some interest. A gentle- 
man and his wife came from Aurangabad in 
Nizam’s Dominions to see a brabmchary, 
whois the brother of the latter. When I 
had my own course of questions he gave me 
the same story of Dharma and character 
and discipline. He seems to be a very rich 
man. A brahmchary was shown to me asa 
telugu boy. He belongsto aichur ani his 
father’s name is Srinivasacharya. When I 
spoke to that boy, who is now reading in the 
900 class ४, e. 9th form in Telugu, he said he 
had forgotten his Telugu because he never 
spoke that language for 9 years and he 
was only 7 when he joined this institution. 
One gentleman of Bulandshahr—an old inan, 
lost his wife, did not marry again and had an 
only son, whom he put in this institution. 
When I asked him why he should have se- 
parated himself from his son under such 
pathetic circumstances, he answered he 
might die on any day and, therefore, his son 
should learn dharama and be of upright charac- 
ter. What answer shall I give him aud what 
answer, does the westernized and avglicized 
Indian proposes to give? | wait for an ans- 
wer. But let us have a true answer which 
would satisfy the great people of this great 
Aryavartha and not the people elsewhere 
Yet another man írom the north western 
parts ofthe Punjab—a trader in brass ware 
and iron ware, whose Son is studying in the 
9th class. The same question to him and the 
same answer. He told me he did not send 
bit by bit Rs. 10, & piece bu: wholesale for 
one year all the Hs. 120, at once. He further 
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O 
said if a man of education and good culture 
such as is given in the Gurukula entered 
1710 trade nay his own trade, behaved 
honestly with his customers and established - 
a good name which was a rare commodity 
among the present-day traders, surely he 
would get bis livelihood here and salvation 
there: I won't trouble you any further, be. 
cause we have got a sufficient number of 
illustrations to come to a right conclusion. 
However lam tempted to give one more 
incident and then ] have done with tbis por- 
tion of the subject. A gentleman of good 
English education about 30 years of age 
brought his son 7 years old to put him in 
the Gurukula. He is a very pretty looking 
intelligent boy, whose name was Sarvamittra. 
Theevening the boy came here he was all 
cheerful and joly, jumping and playing and 
telling his father be might even go that day 
so on and so forth. Somehow the next 
morning he came alone from the Gurukula 
portion of the Dharmshala and he started 
crying and weeping Iasked him why he: 
was Crying, his relation also was in Guru- 
kula more or less of his age, and he was all 
cheerful the day before and he should not do 
like that and so on. No; floods of tears rol- 
led down his lovely eyes and I was much 
moved by bis cry just a moment, and only 
fora moment. l thought such an act on 
the part of the parents was crual though it 
might be unselfish. 

In the meanwbile the lady who came 
from that part of the country to see her son, 
whom | mentioned above cajoled him and 
did all she could, but no. However, by this 
time his father returned from the Gurukula 
and patted him on the back affectionately and 
then the child smiled and it was alright. 
Imagine what sort of feelings arise in the 
mind of the father and specially in the mind 
of others who have been observing all this. 
lam by nature very emotional and this 
scene has completely unnerved me and up. 
set me for a moment and I have even tho- - 
ught that it was an unnatural estrangement, 
The father of the boy left the next day snd 
the parents of the other boy also, who न 
to see him. In the evening at about 9 p.m 
the first class Teacher, Mr. Mobanlal and. 
Sarvamitra came to the Dharamsala and the 
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latter with a very dejected face. The tea- 
cher told me as the boy believed that his 
father and others were still in Dharamsala 
and he was not permitted to go there, there- 
fore he had brought him to show that they 
had gone home but would come soon to see 
him It was then a sight to see for the 
cruel gods, who have inflicted so much sac- 
71100 on mankind. Again tears rolled down 
from my eyes and then at once it flashed to 
my mind that all this is the sacrifice for the 
sake of our great country, and for the restora- 
tions of our ancient civilization, our pious 
religion and our once political greatness 
which stood so high while the other nations 
of the world were yet savages clad in nature's 
dress and mental equipment only next to 
that of our once common ancestor the Hux- 
ley’s ape or the Darwin's monkey, nay or 
that of the still missing link between the 
apeand the man. Vain thoughts, Are they 
vain thoughts ? Will not the All-powerful and 
the Ommipotent and Just God accept our 
sacrifices we now offer for the sins of thepast 
and restore us to our deserving position ? 
He will and He shall, because no nation on 
the face of the earth has suffered and yet 
survived so long. I should now leave you 
where [ left, for itis my duty not to have 
painful impressions as regards Sarwamitra. 
I followed them as far as the Gurukula and 
gave some almonds to the boy but he would 
not receive them till his teacher told him to do 
so. I gave the boy some encouraging words 
and left him. What great and kind teacher 
masterji Mohanlal. I observed always with 
him taking him tothe garden or play ground 
and at meals near him 

The next day or the next day after, when 
I went there he called my attention to the 
boy who was then taking his morning meals 
cheerfully with the other boys. L patted 
him on the back and asked him if he 
was alright and the only reply was a 
most cheerful smile—the smile of a Budha, 
But who knows that this little man by 
the grace of the Just, the Kind and the 
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Loving Almighty, may not 


become a | 


great man for the uplifting up of his | 


great country again: om, Santi, Santi, 
Santi, Santib !!! 
Conclusion 


From the above observations it is clear ` 


(1) that the ancient civilization and culture 
of India is not yet dead but still alive with 
latent vigour. 

2. That the ancient civilization and 
culture of India did not suffer much 
except in form, with all the vicissitudes 
it had had as was rightly observed even 
by very eminent occidental scholars of 
the west. 

3. That itis possible with some effort 
to raise Índia to its pristine purity in 
no time provided our patriotism is earnest 
and sincere. 


4. That even as itis, there is no chance 


that our civilization could be killed by 
any power on earth or all the powers 
combined and conspired together with 


all taeir forces as was rightly observed 


by James Lyall, a great Historian. He 
expressed great astonishment that an 
ancient religion and society, which had 


survived s9 many social cataclysms and 
political vicissitudes was in instant 
danger.” He observed that, he could not 
bring himself to believe that what Greek 
culture and the Moslem fanaticism could 
not effect, the wave of unbelief would 
accomplish, and ventured to hope that, 
some Reformer would spring into the 
arena and restore the ancient religion in 
all its pristine parity. 

5. That as at present seen, the Arya 
Samaj seems to be the only institution 
which is moving actively and vigorously 
towards that goal which is sought after 
by the Indians as well as some of the 
noble souls of the west, however, much 


we may differ from them ia some of the . 


irrelevent tenets, for the present, irrelevent 
on both sides, 


be IA $ 
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THE GURUKULA SYSTEM OF EDUCATION SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


[ ys 
(By PANDIT SATYAVRATA SIDHANTALANKAR, BANGALORE). ह 


‘National Education’ has become a catchcry 
with the platform speaker in India. Any- 
one and everyone thunders out at the pulpit 
bout national education without knowing 
n the least what it is. 

“To-day oue goes to America. The din and 

oise of the workshops settles down upon 
his ears. Tomorrow he comes and exhorts 
his country to imitate America. Another 
man happens to go to Japan. He thinks 

that none but the Japanese have understood 
the principles of education and his country 
can do no ‘better than to follow them. A 
third man returns from Germany. He says 
that both of his aforesaid friends are either 
traitors or idiots.’ There is no future for 
his country if it does not adopt the German 
system of education. But all the time the 
enthusiastic patriots are innocently ignorant 
of the possibility of a system of education 
which though diametrically opposed to the 
one followed in America, Japan and Ger- 
many is yet better than and superior to all 
of them for India. They characteristically 
forget in the flights of oration that while 
uprooting the English system of education 
fhey are substituting others which are as 
toreign to India as the English system 
itself. | 

The question is * What is National educa.. 
tion for India?’ And our answer is, 
that which is in consonance with the true 
है soul, that which develops the highest 
in'the man, that which leads to the Spiritual 
life, that ia National Education for Indi. If 
it is a system of this kind then take it, if it 
pon eon 3 n md dones it, if it 
EN XH anguage of this kind then take it, for 
AE wil ond to bring about the integra- 
sem T d development of the National Consci- 
8 We further suggest that the Guru- 
ls System of Education.is the only true 
; ian system, that the study of the Vedas 
cient spiritual books is elevating and 
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ennobling and that the Sanskrit language is 
the most highly evolved language on the 
surface of the globe. Hence we should adopt 
Gurukula system of education. Hence we 
should again begin the study of the Vedas, 
Hence we should again learn the Sanskrit 
language. 

But we have been advised, times out of 
number, that the word ‘Spirituality’ should 
be dismissed at once from our vocabulary ; 
that ‘Sanskrit’? should be left only to the 
historian for his researches of antiquity; that. 
the ideas of reviving and resusciating the 
ancient institution of Brahmacharya by 
starting Gurukulas away from the toil and 
turmoil of the cities should be abandoned, 
It is argued that spirituality is a word i 
out a meaning; Sanskrit is a dead 
language; revival of  Brahmacharya is 
impossible; ‘segragation’ of the boys in 
jungles is overstrictness. No benefit can 
be derived from talks on spirituality; 
much time is wasted in teaching 
Sanskrit; no moral strength can he 
acquired by not facing temptations and 
remaining ‘ prisoned’ as it were in the 
jungles. Spirituality should be replaced 
by Power-Looms; Sanskrit should be 
substituted by Laboratories 
should be kept in the midst of tem 
tions to gather strength by facing them. - 

All this has been said with much 
fervor and show of reason. But is India 
really going to. profit if she gives | 
Sanskrit, Spirituality and Ashram Life, 


are questions worth pondering ० 
Upon right decisions about. 
matters depends the fato. of 


education which India is going Mr j 
as National. What, then, is the cho 
of India ? : 
Does India want 
in the Western Universities which a0 
centuates the struggle for existence | 


the education gi 


thereof or does 
3 taught humanity to bridle wants by self- 
“mastery and sought to solve thereby all 
the harassing problems of life? Does 
— ghe want to follow the course where 
—ewery satisfaction is a greater dis-satis- 
faction or does she want to live up to 
tthe teachings of the ancient seer who 
 ksught “Rise above earthly joys?” 
- Tlhereis the problem of misery and want. 
Does India want to accept the solution of 
tthe West which says ‘‘ Run after the desire 
sind you will be satisfied” or does she 
_ rant to calmly listen to the declaration 
oof the Upnishads wherein it is stated 
™ Desire is like fire. Its pursuit is like 
pouring oblations of Ghee into the flames. 
The more you will satisfy them the 
more will the flames enkindle.” 

Let us not be misunderstood here. 
IEveryone knows that we are men with 
Ibellies. We feel cold. We feel hot. All 
tof us are not born with tendencies for 
1mastering the Sanskrit language or for 
edeveloping the spiritual virtues. All this 
‘fis true and therefore the wise have 
divided the society into four categories. 
"Ihe Brahmans, the Ksehatriyas; tbe 
Vaishyas and the Shudras. We never 
Jpropose jumping at spiritual heights, we 
simply point out to a gradual series of 
iself-development unavoidably to be gone 
Ithrough to reach a higher plaue of existence 
JShudra type of our life should be to 
lbegin with, not to end with. Those who 
think themselves as big bellies without 
head, heart or spirit must know that they 
would die of voluptuousness. Remember, 
Indian teaching does not forget the belly. 
‘Yaishya is given so conspicuous: a 
position in the composition of Indian’ 
society because he is the belly ofthe 
Social-Man. The evil lies in the  belly's 
monopolizing the whole constitution and 
not in its legitimate right of co-operatively: 
independent existence. This much by way 
- of explanation. 
As we have already hinted, India stands 
Bu iththe: message of the Upnishads in her 
hands. She: hasa mission to fulfil, a duty 
to discharge, a Dharma to perform. She 
ES 
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has the largest part to play in the 
evolntion and  betterment of the world. 
If that Dharm has been dropped, India 
should be blotted out from the surface of 
the globe. Wherefore is she required 
any further? But why allow such sn 
idea to be conceived. India will never 
be found wanting 10 the power to dis- 
charge her duty which is as clear as the 
noon-day. niqiind 
Realisation of the permsnent im the 
passing, of the eternal in the. changing, 
of the Real and True in the unreal and 
deceptive, of the essence and substance in 
the vast mass of confusion and chaos, in: 
brief, of the. spiritual in the material, is 
the goal of the being of India. Evens 
step away from it is. a step towards 
ruin. India must be spiritual, India must 
be saintly. India’s message to the dying, 
suffering humanity is the message of 
Hope, Peace and Happiness. India must 
stand like an angel white, showering her 
soothing words upon the aching hearts 
of her fellow-nations, Harmony unbroken, 
peace undisturbed, happiness unalloyed 
must vibrate through India’s message. 
India represents a civilisation,“ a powers 
ful and perfect civilisation. Tradition says 
that the loin and the deer, the cobra and 
the peacock drank water from the same 
fountain near the Ashram of the Rishis 
in the good old days. lt was that 
atmosphere which imperceptibly taught, 
the paw of the loin to keep at rest while the 
deer was within an ace of it, and it was 
that atmosphere which witnessed the 
spotted cobra playfully hanging round the 
neck of the peacock as if it were a necklace 
of pearls. There the nails and the fangs’ 
left their injuring function. It lat 
mythical. It may be a myth to the minc 
full of enmity, hatred and distrast, but it 
is nothing short’ of a personal experience 
to the mind full of love; affection and fello कर 
feeling. India‘should, again, try its best 
to cultivate an atmosphere where zd 
batteries and wroplanes should lose: thei: 
power of afiliction, instead - of cultiva 
the deadly art of i ead 
misery upon fellow: beings. Let, the 
West come armed / witb Krupp’s 
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weapons but no sooner she breathes the 
Indian atmosphere than she should 
begin honouring and worshipping this soil 
of saints and sages. 

Don’t imitate the West. The West is 
suffering from over-civilisation. It has 
driven ‘art to museums and picture 
galleries, kaowledge into libraries aud 
book-stalls, religion to Sundays aad 
Scriptures’ music into gramophones and 
concert halls, lt has changed’ man into 
an ‘automton led by the power of greed’ 
society into a group of irresponsible 
individuals, education to cram and exam 


and life into imitation and copy. How 
lifeless, how mechanic! No, no, India 
does not want it. Says Baken in his 


* Problem of Life’ :— 

*|four powers are wholly concentrated 
on outward things and there is an ever 
diminishing interest in the inner life, the 
soul inevitably suffers. loflated with 
success, we yet find ourselves empty and 
We have become the mere tools and 


poor: : AOR 
instruments of an impersonal civilisation 
which first uses and then  íorsakes us, 


the victims of a power which i3 as 
pitiless as it is inhuman, which rides 
rough-shod over nations and individuals 
alike, ruthless of life or death, knowing 
neither plan nor reason, void of all love 
or care for man." 

But some say that India has suffered 
too much from—spirituality. Well, it is 
false. None suffers from spirituality nor 
is there any excess in it. On the other 
hand it can well be said that but for her 


love of the world beyond, India. should 
have lost her existence altogether. ‘To 
say that India suffered from over- 


spirituality is as. absurd as to say that 
she is suffering from over-feeding. India 
was honoured as long as she was 
spiritual. The period of her so-called over- 
spirituality is the one of no spirituality. 
To call it oyer-spirituality is a mis-nomer. 
It was not spirituality, it was idleness— 
that killed India. Idlers sprang up in 
this country when the message of her 
Teachers was lost sight of. Spiritualism 
is a life of incessant exertion, without a 
stop. The, street Vedantin using the 
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oneness of life as a pretext of his inertia 
does not represent the true Indian 
spirit. “None can remain without action - 
even for a second,” says Manu. If there 
is no rightly guided action, thera is no 
spiritual life. Spiritualism is like a 
spiritual horse under ruins. Materialism 
is power aud energy rua amook That 
some Indians have become idle is not a 
sufficient reason why India should leave 
alone her spiritual life or should undergo 
the same operation which the West has 
undergone 

The West has still to learn whit the 
East has learnt ages ago. Tbe West is 
etill passing through the stage of evolu: . 
tion which the East passed through long, 
long before. 

[ndia was in her power at some time, my 
history tells me. Don’t try to compress 
every event within A. D's. Read the 
Upaishads. Such lofty ideas were discussed 
freely even in the so-called pre-historic 
times. At that time India had struggled 
up through-millions of years’ journey to 
the spiritual plane of existence. Then 
followed a reversion. Satoguna vascillated 
into Rajoguna and our history shows us 
some glimpses of that India, the India of 


the Mahabharat time, immersed in a 
Rajsik life, a parallel to which can be 
found in the life the West is leading 


to-day. The great war of yesterday was 


but a repetition of the one fought ia 
India five thousand years ago. To those 
who could read the events, the vast 


destruction of 1914, came with none the © 
least surprise. Tamsik life followed in the 
wake of Rajoguna and through a mistaken 
conception of spirituality that period is 
termed by some students of history as 
the one of spirituality instead of being 
termed of idleness and no spirituality. 
But, now, through the help of the British 
Raj our inertia is about to be shaken 
off. It has aroused us, it is needless 
here to enter into the discussion through 
what means, to an awakening and a 
pleasant dawn. But before the sun rises 
we have to chalk out a plan of work, 
otherwise we are likely to commit F 
and bad blunders. i , Ato d 
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The queetion is this. From our fallen 
Tramsik condition we bave to commence 
our journey again. What will be our aim, 

A hn? Shall we aim at Satoguna or shall 
“Wieaim at Jtajoguna? It is doubtless true 
"ibat Rajoguna would make a milestone 
im our journey. But that is not the 
question. India is not against Rajoguna. 
The question is whether Rajoguna is a 
milestone in our journey or a_ goal? 
Whether it is a means or an end ? 
- Say what you may; but in practice the 

Nest is regarding Rajoguna, through 
mistaken conceptions in the bead no doubt, 
sss the Alpha and Omega of all her 
ssctivities. If India accepts her teschings, 
55018 accepts Rajoguna as the ideal, she 
sscepts ‘an age of industrialism which 
tbrings in its trail a hideous slum life, 
unemployment, long hours of labour, 
liquor traffic’? and sexual corruption. 
IBeware of the consequence when you 
exhort India to copy America, Germany 
aor England. You will come across 
psssagee in your books which say that 
snclent India knew seroplanes, wire- 
lees telegraphy and all that the West 
thoasis of to-day. But we admit she did 
mot pursue the game to an excess. She 
meverted to spinning wheels -not because 
ier people lacked the intelligence of the 
West but because the standard of life of 
ther children was higher tban any 
cdreamt of even to this day. Her standard 
cof judgment was not the possession of 
motor-cars and number of suits but the 
seamount of control one wielded over one's 
lbrutal tendency of aggrandisement and 
Irepression. The West creates new wants, 
India teaches us to control wants. The West 
,Eoe8 outward, India moves inward. . The 

est is objectively minded, India is 
subjectively minded. ‘The West propounds 
experimentation, India . propounds  #n- 
itrospection, 

To-day India is on tte point of revising 


and remodeiling her schemes. Let India 
compare and contrast her notes with 
other nations. Let her vot copy them., 
let her take tbe best from the West 


but let her stacd fast to the Indian ides). 
la history without a lesson to us? Was. 
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the drama enacted in the fields of France 
all in vain. Think how much waste of 
time and labour it would be if even the 
individual had to undergo all experience 
by himself. But when the question is of 
nations, the waste is immeasurable. 

The recent war has clearly brought into 
bold relief the fact that the Western civiliza- 
tion has reached an extreme. Sometimes the 
brute in the man yells out that the war 
has taugbt us to prepare for a greater 
war, but God forbid that such an evil 
day should await us. We are no better 
than beasts if the war has not opened 
our eyes to the urgent necessity of crying, 
ə ‘Halt’ to the headlong blind rush 
with which we are dashing off. We are 
not rational beings if it bas not aroused in 
us suspicious about the Western Civili- 
zation of Jndustrialism and Commercialism. 
The West was and ‘unfortunately still is 


engaged in an experiment of the scientist . 
who piled heaps upon heaps of fuel around | 


himself and set fire to it at last and exclaim- 
ed “ How grand it burne” ! > 

With a lesson from the West must India 
contemplate upon her national problems. 


We have much to learn from the West, . 


indeed. ‘The benefit of the Western 
Civilisation is doled out to us in a miserly 
measure by the Nation’, says Dr. Tagore. 
But with all this let India not forget her own 
mission. Let India learn as rauch as she 
can of sciences and industries from the 
West but let her not forget at the same time 
that she stands with her sister nations with 
an errand and a message. She has her own 
duty to fulfil, her own function to perform, 
her own temperament to look after and her 
own Dharm to observe—the duty, the func- 
tion, the Dharm of spiritualizing life, of 
supplying the dead machine with a living 
eoul a .d a feeling heart. 

But,our readers may question us, why 


we are in favour of Sanskrit literature? The 


answer is because Sanskrit literature would 
help us most in the accomplishment of ur 
object. It records the highest flights oof 
imagination,. the _ purest thoughts 


inspired many and reclaimed not a few from 


the clutches of rampant materialism. Does | 
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it require to be reminded that maay of the 
educated persons of our times would 
unceremoniously admit that the debt they 
owe to the study of Sanskrit literature is 
beyond their power to repay. Thus burst out 
Shouponheaur in the praise of the 
Upnishads :— 

“In the whole world there is no study so 
beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
Upnishads. [t has been the solace of my 
life, it will be the solace of my death.” 
Max Muller broke out into appreciation 
after realising the beauty of. this language 
of gods. Rabindra Nath sings the songs 
of the ancient Indian lore. tis said that 
when Dr. Tagore visited Emerson’s abode in 
America he found a copy of the Bhagvad 
Gita in his library aad on inquiry the 
philosopher's son told the doctor that his 
father used to read that book everyday early 
in the morning. How many others there 
might be like Carlyle, who filling their 
small jugs from the fountain of the Gita or 
the Upnishads are distributing the pure 
water of it in their own land, and sometimes 
even to us, who have forgotten, through 
superstition and ignorance of ages, that the 
spring takes its rise in the sacred land 
of ours. 

We wish India not to part with Sanskrit 
language. Wedo not say that we should 
stick to it because it was a language of our 
ancestors. Be it far from us to argue from 
sentimentality. While on the one hand the 
Gita and the Upnishads have left many a 
scholár in raptures and in trance, on the 
other hand they have supplied the student 
with rich food for investigation and research. 
India held Sanskrit language as sacred ; it 
was not without a reason. Speaking on 
language says Herbert Spencer in his First 
Preneiples :— 

“In Ricaree vocabulary, extending to 
fifty names of common objects, which in 
English are nearly all expressed by single 
syllablés there is not one monosyllabic 
word. - Things so familiar to these hunting 
tribes as dog and cow, are, in the Pawnee 
lang uage ashaktsh and tecragish ; the hands 

aud the eyes are respectively sksheeree and 
kecreekoo; for the day the term is 
shakooreoceshairet, and for devil it is 
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Teaheekshkakoora$wah, while the mineral, 
are composed of from two syllables upto five - 
and iu Ricaree upto seven." ( 
The more monosyllabic words there are in ॑ 
language the more evolved it is. From this 
test Sanskrit is the most evolved language 
on the surface of the globe. Can any other 
language of the world stand comparison 
with Sanskrit in this respect? Sanskrit is 
a language where every letter has a meaning. 
The symphony. the music and the beauty 
of it cannot be exaggerated. Therefore it 
was styled as the language of the Devas. 
If the crude scientist of to-day calls it a 
superstition, he cannot, at least, deny its 
claims for standing at the top, if all the 
languages of the world were put in a line 
according to their merits This being so, 
why should we take resort to the lame 
excuse of bowling out ‘ Dead Language” to 
dispense with the most evolved language 
existing on the earth. lt is a mistaken 
conception that Sanskrit is as dead in India 
as Latin and Greek are in Europe. Says 
Max Muller: “Even at present moment 
after a century of English rule and English 
teaching, | believe that Sanskrit is more 
widely understood in India than Latin was 
in Europe at the time of Dante.’ One need 
but go to the Gurukula Kangri of Hardwar 
and several other Gurukulas to realise the 
truth of this sentence. Leave alone Gurukulss, — 
Every city in India is keeping up the ancient — 
love for Sanskrit in the form of Pathshalas . 
or Sanskrit Schools. Name a city. worth the 
name and I shall find out for you some or 
the other school solely devoted for the 
Sanskrit education. Their simplicity of life, — 
cleanliness of habits and plainness of man- 
ners can well be admired and imitated by 
our educationists. The spiritual influence - 
encircling these seminaries excites wonder 
and admiration. In an age when everyone - 
is running after motor-cars it soothes one to | 
note some sparks of spirituality enkindling — 
the atmosphere fogged with tke dark clouds - 
of materialism. ay 
The teaching of Sanskrit has, in l 
Medieval period of our history, produced | 
more fools than wise men. lt has produced 
hair-splitting logicians It has produced 
men who put an end to their existence 
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because they failed to answer, why Panini, 
instead ef saying two syllables has said three 
_ syllables, And not unfounded is the 
> ‘indignation of some of our revered leaders 
; :for Sanskrit teaching. But would it be 
ia wiser course to exterminate the teaching 
‘of Sanskrit altogether because want of 
{foresight in its teaching has been a source 
10180 many evils? I for one don’t think so. 
"The Doctor’s skill lies in remedying the 
‘disease by killing the disease, but never 
‘in remedying it by killing the patient 
himself. 

My personalexperieuce tells me that the 
love for Sanskrit is 80 engrained into our 
people that it would be a fatal mistake 
to leave alone Sanskri' while casting the 
curriculum of a National University. We 
want some changes, no doubt, in the way 
of teaching it, but let it be remembered once 
for all that we do not want to part 
with it. 

But there isa talk also about ‘ Segrega- 
tions’ and‘ Prisons’. It is urged that if the 
Gurukula system of Education were adopted, 
our boys would be thrown away from the 
centres of civilisation and would lose the 
advantages accruing from society. Their 
growth in ‘ Hot-houses’ would leave them 
unfit to cope with the  difficuliies and 
temptations of life. And again, Gurukula 
System is but for the few. It cannot be 
risked on a large scale and therefore it 
cannot be a national one 

Wethink that both these objections are 
untenable. We want tue Gurukulas away 
from the city not to cut the boys off from 
the main springs of all she activities of the 
world but to keep them aloof from the 
fountain-heads of all vices of the world. 
City life has got many advantages but many 
more disadvantages and misadvantages also. 
We want only the former, we do not want: 
the latter. Away from the city we shall build 

tukulag on “ town-scales” affording all 
thd advantages of the city life but barring 

alt tlie disadvantages or evil influences 
thereof. Our ideals are “ University Towns”. 
Tw our scheme Gurukulas would be the 
Centres of civilization and culture. The 
“influence of Universities in ancient times 
‘Westar’ too’ wide’ to be compared to the 


influence of Modern Indian . Universities. 
The head should rule the body and Univer- 
sities stand as heads of the society. 
Some of our critics, either because of the 
ignorance of the modus operendi in the 
Gurukula of Hardwar, or of a defective 
judgment or of a prejudice, begin, parrot- 
like, to pour forth words committed to 
memory ‘ Hot-houses’, ‘ Prisons’, *Segrega- 
tion’, etc. It may well contribute to. the 
noise of a sonorous oration but it regretfully 
lacks the true represent :tion of facts. Any 
chance visitor to the Gurukula at Hardwar 
and Brindaban would have noticed that the 
institutions promise to grow ito University 
Towns in a few years. They are not ‘ Hot, 
houses’, ‘Prisons’, or ‘Segregations ’, 
Tae ancient Indian education was based 
upon University Town system. If lacs of 
students studied in our ancient Universities, 
which were without a shadow of a doubt 
away from the hurry and noise of the cities, 
how could they, in any respect, be short of 
the modern models of towns? What isa 
city after all? There are cities, called 
cities, with lesser number than one lac of 
people. If the Gurukula is a prison then, 
the city also is a prison and all we can say 
on this point is. “ The greater the number 
of such prisons, the better for mother 
India." ; : 
The deplorable condition of Indian Uni- 
versities at this time is very painful. Their 
presence is nowhere felt. Their work is 
limited to the small number of educated 
mass. They seam to have nothing to do 
with our everyday life. ‘This state of affairs 
should not last longer. Universities must 
be potent factors in exerting an influence 
over the people's lives and character. Their 
presence sbould be felt everywhere. Their 
work should filter down to tbe villager. 
For this you need not build your University 
buildings in the heart of the cities. There 
is the danger of the existence of the 
University being lost in the overflowing lite 
of the city. New towns and cities entirely 
devoted to culture 800! learning would 
exercise an immeasurable influence over 
moulding the country’s future. Such sacred 
places should stand by themselves. In- 
dependently they command greater attraction 
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than livings a tiny existence in a bulky city. 
However humble an attempt it may be, the 
Gurukula at Hardwar and Brindraban aim 
at growing into University-Towns. 

But there is the second question. “ Is it 
all possible? “18 it possible to practice 
Gurukula system of Education on s large 
scalo? We think it is! If the ilea of 
town planning is possible, then, University- 
Towns also are practicable. But, psrhaps, 
the question is as to who will defray the 
expenses? Who will give lands? Who 
will erect buildings? Who will pay the 
teachers ? 

The answer is—the Government. If the 
country’s welfare is needed, money will have 
to be spent. Is not the Government 
spending much of the revenue of the country 
in military organisations, magisterial offices 
and Criminal Investigating Department to 
keep up law and order? Is it not 
incumbent upon the same Government, 
then, to provide, for the improvement of the 
country, the best system of education at all 
costs? Ignorant and barbarous is the 
Government which goes on opening Civil 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HINDU SANSKARAS. 
(By B. Brix NATH, B.SC, 1.5.8.) 
II 
Garbhadhan Sanskara, 


The first in order of the sanskaras is that 
of Garbha Dhan or conception. 

This is by far the most important of all 
the sixteen Sanskaras and lies at the root 
of all the human society, in as much as it 
is this act which gives birth to the future 
man, on whose value depends the future 
well being both of the individual and. the 
society. Itis amore truism that the aot of 
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and Military Courts but fails to finance | 
schools and Colleges. Courts encourage | 
crime, while proper schools discourage UR 
Woe betide the nation where education ig 

neglected. But if the neglect is due to the 

want of discharging its duty on the par. 

of the Government, it becomes an unpart 

donable sin. However, there is not much 

which the Gurukula system of Education 

requires. It does not require palaces. It 

requires only decent houses. [f the Govern- 

ment isnot willing to take it up, though we 

do not see why it should not, the nation 

itself can bear the burden. How many 

National Schools are there already? Could 

they not be worked out after the Gurukula 

System of Education with less expense and 

better results. A Gurukula can be started 

even in a hut, if ii comes to that; but even | 
a primary school cannot be run even on the 

strength of five thousand. I for one am 

convinced that if there is any system of 

education which is the cheapest but the most 

efficient, spiritual but conbining all the 

beauties of tne Wast, it is none but the 

Gurukula system of Eduoation. 


procreation is one of the sublimest and the 
most responsible acts that a man may 
undertake. As has been truly remarked- 
* A man’s destiny stands not in the : 
but in the past". ‘This is a vital fact and 
‘it follows therefrom that every obild hss 
right to choose its own ancestory. Inde. 
it is the most sacred and serious duty of the 
future father to choose one half of the ance 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HINDU BANSKABAS. 


tral and hereditary character of his future 
child”, Of all the human instincts, that of 
Teproduction is the only one which remaias 

~ ‘ima the primitive condition and has received 

— 000 education. We procreate to-day as they 

= porooreated in tho Stone Age." The most 
Important act in the life of man, the sublimest 
ofall acts on which hang the vast destinies 
obf future generations, man accomplishes 
10-09 with as much carelessness as in the 
sage of the Caveman. 

Westermarck writes in his book “The 
Origin and Development of Moral Ideas” 
Wol II pp. 405. “Future generations will 
pprobably with 2 kind of horror look back 
aat a period when the most important, and 
un its consequences the most far reaching, 
ffunction which has fallen to the lot of man 
üt was entirely left to individual caprice and 
Ilust.” 

_lfthatis the way procreation is to be car- 
tried on, it would be better to create and 
tmould every human being afresh out of the 
earth, for in that case we could eliminate 
evil heredity. But it is men and women 
salone who are responsible for all this. We 
thave neglected the truths inculeated by our 
ancestors and we are reaping the fruit of 
cour actions. We seek to put the respon- 
ssibility with regard to the evils of society 
con something else outside ourselves. We 
8888 how large a proportion of human beings 
sare defective, ill conditioned, antisocial, 
incapable of leading a whole and beautiful 
llife. Yet these people who clog the wheels 
cof society are ia the words of Mr. Havelock 
-Ellis “in reality the children of Man and 
tthe only Devil whom we can justly invoke 
iin this matter is Man." The salvation lies 
iin realizing the truth uaderlying the Hindu 
Sanskaras and is now beginning to be realized 
by Western thinkers also. 

Meaning of the Garbhadhana Sanskara. 

It means the holding in of the embryo or 
the infusion of the semen into the ovum. 
Marriage according to a Hindu is a sacrament 
Which has for its object the procreation of 
children. lt has nothing of the sensual in 
it, nor as it meant for the gratification of 
our lower passions or our lust. Hence 
80 many restrictious with which the act of, 
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Shastras. Hach and every body is nob 
allowed to indulge in it, nor is it permissible: 
at any or every time. There are certain 
prescribed rules by which the act is guided 
and you can have recourse to it only at 
certain fixed intervals. Again one is not 
allowed to procreate any number of children 
he likes A certain maximum is prescribed 
beyond which one may not proceed. All 
these rules and observances, which it is 
necessary to bear in mind before the act of 
procreation is indulged in constitute the 
Garbha Dhana Sanskara. 

The subject may conveniently be con- 
sidered under the following heads :— 

(a). Who are competent to perform this 
Sanskara or in other words what is the 
proper age for man and woman to cohabit 
for the purpose of procreation ? 

(b) Whether the act should be per- 
formed during the day or the night ? 

(e) At what intervals and how often 
and on what particular nights should it be 
indulged in? CE 

(d) What ceremonies have to be 
performed before the act of cohabitation ite 
selfand what is the meaning of these cere- 
monies and observances ? 

Let us take up each of these points 
separately. 
(a). Persons Competent to perform the 
Sunskara. 

The question is thus answered by Swami 
Daya Nand Saraswati in his Sanskara Vidhi 
at page 32 :— 

* As good grain etc is produced only when. 
the quality of the seed and the field is also 
good, so good or strong children are produc- 
ed only from good and strong parents. For 
children it is therefore necessary that they 
should observe Brahmcharya (celibacy) 
and devote themselves to study up to the 
age of maturity which is 16 years at the 
lowest for girls and 29 for boys. If the 
observance of Brahmoharya is continued for 
a longer period, the result would be propor- 
tionately better. Before the age of 16, there 
is neither room in the oyum. forthe proper 
growth of the child nor is the girl able to 
bear the embryo and to afford proper 
nourishment toit. Similarly before 25 years 


cohabitation is hedged in by the Hindu a man's semen also does not attain 


~ 
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excellence” and he quotes the following 
authorities from Sushrata Sharir Sthana 
Chap X verses 40—44 : — 

“An offspring of a girl below the age of 
sixteen by a man below twenty five is usually 
found to die in the womb. Such a child 
in the event of its being born alive, dies a 
premature death or else becomes weak in 
organs. Hence a girl of extremely tender. 
age should not be fecundated at all". 


(Translation of Sushrata by Kaviraj 
Kunja Lal P. 283 Vol. l1). 
Thus on the authority of one of the 


greatest physiciane of the earth, the author of 
Sushrata, Swami Daya Nand holds that the 
lowest age at which procreation should take 
‘place is 16 for girls and 25 for boys. 

= Other quotations from Hindu Shastras 
may be multiplied on the point, but we 
refrain from doing so for fear of being 
unusually lengthy. 

‘ In answering the above question, Mr 
Havelock Ellis in the 5th 


^ Views of Mr. = ५८ 

Havelock Ellis. volume of his “Psychology 
hee Sor i of Sex” at P. 633 writes as 
follows :— 


' “The considerations which weigh in 
answering this question are of two different 
orders, physiological and social or moral. 
That is to say, that it is necessary on the 
one‘ hand’ that ‘ Physical Maturity should 
have been fully attained, and the sexual 
cells completely developed; while on the 
other hand, it is necessary that the man 
shall haye become able to support a family 
and that both partners shall have received a 
training in life adequate to undertake 
thé responsibilities and anxieties involved 
in the: rearing of children. While there 
Have been variations at different times, it 
scarcely appears that on the whole, the 
general opinion as to the best age for pro- 
creation has grestly varied in Europe 
during many centuries. Hesiod indeed 
said that a woman should marry about 15 
and aman about thirty, but obstetricians 
have usually concluded that, in the interests 
alike of the parents and their offspring, 


the ~ procreation of life should not 


guess 
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begin in women before 20 or in 
men before 25. After 30 in women 
and 35 or 40 in men it seems probable that 
the best conditions for procreation begin to 
decline." From this it follows that the 
average age for procreation shall be about 
20 for women and 30 for men. But on the 
whole, the average seldom departs widel; 
from the accepted standard noted above. 
It is to be borne ia mind that the age 
mentioned by Swami Daya Nand is the lowest 
below which we cannot go and he expressly 
mentions that with increased age the result 
would be proportionately better up to a 
certain limit. Says he on page 34 of the 
same book. “ After the 16th year all the 
substances in a man’s body begin to grow, 
from the 25th year is the time of the com- 
mencement of youth and in the 40th year 
the time of its full development and of the 
maturity of all the substances of the body 
and after that the substance of semen 
bezins to deteriorate $. e, in the 30th year 
all the bodily organs come to be fully 
developed, after that the substance of the 
semen which is formed from eatiug and 
drinking begins to decline." According 
to him the lowest form of marriage would 
be one in which the respective ages of the 
bridegroom and the bride would ree. 
pectively be 25 and 16, the intermediate form 
that in which they would be 40 and 20 
respectively and the highest form that in 
which the ages would be 48 and 24 He 
further on says. '' Those desirous of main. 
taining the excellence of their family and of 
producing long lived children of | 
character endowed with intellect, strength 
and energy, learned and eminent should 
never marry their children whose age 18 
less than 16 in the case of girls and 25 in the 
case of boys. This act is the reform ofall 


in women - 


< 


ood - 


reforms, the bringer in of the best ofall | 


fortunes and the root of all progress." 
And the opinion of Swami Daya ly. 

and that of other Hindu sages is full; 

borne out by modern European writers 


medical world as shown above. 


and their researches in the scientific and - 


^» 
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EVE AND THE APPLE. 
RETOLD FOR THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE WISE. 


QHD PART. 


IN WANT OF MATTER. 


(Br SANTA Devi). 


What is that matter and why does she 
live in such utter darkness. The world— 
the world of Adam too much present early 
and late. Eve still carries her apple and 
chews the cud as she touches the cow. 


Passing to the West she learns to know 
many things and seeks an expression for that 
Infinite blue and radiant glory ; while she 
always cherishes the memory of that purity 
of wondrous devotion and the growing tree 
amid whose branches, she still perceives a 
flashing light drawing her back into its 
enfolding branches. Ever she flits away to 
dream on the edge of the water by the aea or 
river while Adam wearies her with impor- 
tunity to talk restless and ever desiring 
something to do some new toy, 8 cigarette 
or the latest word. 


Peeping into her baby's eyes so blue and 
watching the sunlit curtains she again 
touches Heaven. But the man-made world 
ever thrusts her home be draggled upon the 
streets amid the smoke and the bricka of 
iron factories with their harsh sounde 
unlovely and unloved: while Adam ever 
bears with him his dream of Heaven his 
home in her. In the office down the sordid 
street, in the bus, in the hollow tube (where 


like the maggot Adam the conductor grows. 


emaciated and white) she is everywhere 
present, even while he builds a dell, where 
she does not enter. 


To the gambling den, to the drinking 
saloon, at battle, in the club, the parliament 
on the turf, at the shop ever seeking his 
god money, the money to find her, aye. and 
keep her, 


He wants her for himself alone, she must 
his body and soul and when he finds she ia not 
bis wholly, her spirit is not sunk in his 
mentality ber spirit is not his then 
he is envious; the grapes are sour he 
slinks down some tack—alley where the 
fermented juice from the luscious God-given 
grape claims him, he drinks deep of the 
elusive cup and turns his writhing brain 
into subjection: here too he finds her who 
has lost the blue of her baby’s eyes; from 
whom Heaven is shut out by the factory 
wall and the iron bound restriction of 
society loveless and forlorn alone without 
a sister ora brother's hand to guide filled 
with the misery of the street-Generous 
souls whese will is to love but who know 
only the desire for their own soul or 
mate. [n this hell the physical body 
sleeps, the soul visits in unconsciousness 
the place of Beauty of -Life and for a 
while is satisfied. With morning back 
to the world he comes tormented, dissatisfied 
tasteless he inflicts his pain on his neighb- 
our, the slave who needs money to live, 
the man who has nothing to sell or the 
woman who has but ehe will sell tt dearly, 
when the starvation of the loved ones her 
children her mother her invalid father ig 
near and her hope of Heaven vanished. 
Always this torment this desire of the 
soul expressing its budily pain by the 
outrage on the nearest and sometimes the 
dearest. The need for God sought by with- 
holding half the price serving God and 
Mammon. Her, he loves he says he would 
die for but will not live for and keeping 


half the price of faith shuts her ap that she: 
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shall not express her Life, her Lore to all 
men. 
In this world of matter which they 
call good, “seeking themselves" they 
wander Adam and Eve with little Cain 
and Abel always calling for food because 
they have built a. world of bricks and 
mortar. Grown big-bellied Abel has made 
uch of the world in which he lives, and 
Ch to make money out of a stone which 
; has given his neighbour for bread and 
s angry with this meditative Cain who 
ives only to enjoy, who like Eve finds 
sweetness and fullness in the green earth, 
its fruits, the rolling boundless sea, its 
colour and its music, and the sweet 
harmony of the winds. Cain who plays 
upon the pipes and decks himaelf in 
high silks and feathers, and loves all 
outward forms of beauty. Who dreams 
all day and sets no store that time is 
money and the thought of the morrow and 
the next generation is far from him. Abel 
does not understand Cain. Cain does not 
understand Abel. Abel thinks the bricks 
and mortar aod the world he lives in, 
all that is necessary and in his hard way 
he is dutiful to Adam and Eve-snd even 
Cain, His desire to work and to rule is 
so dominant that “his Mother Ere the 
Life Bringer may not impart her dream 
to him and he is jealous of Cain who 
has received something of that dream while 
he has only memorized. “In the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread” and he 
cannot forget the flaming sword that 
separates him from joy. 
. Ever and anon the desire to sacrifice 
arises and instead of sacrificing “ making 
sacred himself," he makes 
some bird: or animal or his fellow-man 
and the necessity of a visitle god arises 
whereunto he must offer something of 
what he possesses. He feels the meed 
to offer up thanks but takes the life 
of another to do so because he wants 
all the earth before he will give. In 
taking 80 much in his greed he takes 
the life of his fellow-man—and human 
sacrifice is very common even in an age 
that has. become civilized—and life is very 


T 
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Cain lives more quietly even serenely 
but when he thinks of a God to whom he 
should give thanks he brings but the 
fruits of the earth, the expression of good 
without the expression of “I am good” 
he says there is nothing but this. The 
story goes that Cain took the life of Abel 
because his work was accepted by the 
Lord of the Udiverse before Cain’s. No 
doubt when Abel echoed ‘Shatda” the 
word of God “It is very good ” he created 
as formed as much as his material desire 
for God knew: Cain lived to enjoy without 
expressing physically, his power of emotion 
killed Cain with his envious desire for the 
approval of Good—the Yog—the satisfac- 
tion with all things. So Cain became a 
wanderer and no man might kill him for 
he turned to  God-knowledge in his 
remorse, he knew that as he killed so he 
could be killed and fearing he turned to 
Good, who set a mark upon him that he 
should not cease to be one with the Divine. 

Cain journeyed beyond the Garden of 
Eden beyond the flaming sword guarding 
the tree of Life into the land of Nod and 
there he slept and meditated and he was 
the father of the musical instrument makers 
the workers on brass, and all the handi- 


crafts. Away East he remains in the 
holy place in the Aditya. Beyond the 
Dawn and there Eve comes to him to 


enjoy the music of the wind in the trees: 
As the Mother of all Life she seeks a pure 
a true purpose, a satisfaction, the principle 
on which she is based. 

With Abel she enjoys the building of the 
city the making of its law, but ever she 
follows her husband, the Red Earth 
deeper and deeper into matter. Until 
she says “This that Adam enjoys I should 
enjoy also, for he says that it is good; 
curiously he holds it for himself and does 
not care to share." So the day comes that 
she knows for herself this that Adam 
enjoys. She has followed into the depths, 
she finds the cigarette a volatile substance, 
smoke and ashes and it makes her pure 


nature sick; she drinks deep of the | 5 


wine and finds its ruddy colour tastes - 
full of the rich red blood of the depressed | 
life of men. The very bread is bitter. with 


! 
[ 
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EVE AND THE APPLE. 


ihe bitter thoughts, the desire to possess 
that which is not one's own. 


She learns that externally in the world 
possession is nine-tenths of the law. Given 
bythe law it becomes dust and ashes of 
one's fellowmen. 


With Abel she has known the shell factory 
were her child-daughter works in the 
war to end war, the great honor of doing 
in this present crisis belons to that little 
child of fifteen years: she has seen the 
explosion, and the dying blue eyed child 
with her golden hair that recalls the lovely 
Asvattha tree: a'as! the blue eyes are 
harsh and filled with pain, the rose-bud 
mouth utters curses on a man-made dell 
Heaven is not for her. At her agonized 
cry piteous and childlike out of the far Hast 
aroused from the land of Nod comes Cain to 
soothe and brings peace to the soul as it 
flies from the wrent tabernacle from which 
the lovely apples are wrested all mutilated 
bleeding. 


Eve ponders these things, out of the 
depths she cries and deep answers into deep. 


Always the sons of Adam use the mind 
to hinder and destroy life, how can Eve the 
Life bringer bear to follow Adam ? 


What must she do to restore the Virgin 
sweetness of her dreams of Golden Life. 
Cain awaking from his long sleep, will he lead 
her back into freedom. He has woken, he 
no longer lies inert, passionate with the desire 
to enjoy, to be comfortable. The first fruits 
still he bears with him to give to the world 
of men, he begins to be the stealer of the sins 
of the world, the sum of Righteuseness bear- 
ing and forbearing the sins of the world and 
80 becomes the awakened first fruits of those 
that sleep. He has kept himself animated 
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with the sweet oil of Life of Mother Ere's 
Joy. Now he realizes his soul no longer 
bound in unsatisfied longing for his own but 
ready to respond. 


Awakes to spread sweet thought and 
harmony through the world. 

He perceives his eyes are open, he hears 
the Divine Compassion encompassing the 
world. € V 
Itis not enough to sing the song for 
himself the world must sing and make his 
melody one poem of Praise to the Omnipo- 
tent. The creak of the wheel, the bellow of 
the dying cow, the sobbing of the child or 
the sound of the throbbing heart beats of the 
frightened woman will spoil his symphony. 


Sickened with the clogging clammy 
world shown her by Adrm, Eve the Creater 
turns away from his embrace and tries to 
remove his hands from off her breasta, alas 
they are heavy with the Red Earth, the 
shifting sands of time whicb find them to- 
gether by stale custom. AL 

She lifts her eyes to the blue one peep 
of which she perceives, she keeps her devoted 
gaze thereon, and presently her thoughts move 
among the havocs bearing to the people her 
hope of salvation. 4 i 

Her sweet light, hsr note of Love pipes 
to the people awake, follow the life-giving 
light. nen 
She expresses, I am the way,.1 am Re- 
creation, | am Life, and the door into a Re 
generated World is open. j Won 

There through the door beyond the flam- 
ing sword she sees the tree shining green and 
gold, amid the pure turquoise of Heaven's 
blue her home of faith : freed from the memo- 
ry of passion her mind is still in contempla- 
tion of the Divine will. — 
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THE ARYA SAMAJ AS A SPIRITUAL MOVEMENT. 


By JossPHINE Ransom. 


Jditor of “ Britain and India” and Honorary Secretary of the Britain and India Association, 


With the advent of the modern Christian 
Missionary movement a wave of spiritual 
unrest anl disquiet broke upon India. 
For many reasons, open to the student of 
history to read and  ponder, a bitter 
scepticism swept through thinking and 
educated India disturbing profoundly 
the youth of two or three generations ago. 
The young men of that time seemed to be 
cut from the familiar moorings of their 
faiths, they were at the mercy of every wind 
and tide and current. But for their helping, 
in northern India at least, rose a powerful 
exponent of the grandeur, the beauty, the 
Spiritual excellence of the true Aryan 
faith stript of debasing excrescences and 
confusing legendary stories. 

Daya Nand Saraswati, or Swami Daya 
Nand was a Brahmin whose name was 
Mulshankar, and who embodied the spirit 
of unrest of his day. But he was not 
content with being a mere restless sceptic. 
- He too was deeply affected by the scorn 
poured so indiscriminately by the thoughtless 
western missionary and also by students of 
oriental traditions upon the beliefs of his 
people. He set out in quest of truth. He 
wandered far and fruitlessly. Then he met 
. one of those impelling characters who still 
. are found in the silent places in India, and 
who seem the veritable fount of a wisdom so 
lofty, 80 pure, 80 scientific that mind, soul 
and spirit are satisfied by it. 


The time came when the pupil chose to 
go into the world and preach a purified 

edio doctrine. Eloquent, logical, keen of 
wit and passionate by temperament, Swami 
Daya Nand plunged into the world of hie 
time and compelled it to hearken to his 
voice. He tilted A ainet the superstitions 


of friend snd foe alike, with a courage-that: 
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all must admire who realise. what were 

the forces of orthodoxy arrayed against 

im. 

“To give constructive vitality to his work 
the Swami founded the Arya Samaj—the 

brotherhood of the Aryas. The very name 
denoted a movement towards rallying all, 

Hindus especially, in a common love of the 

great things that had moulded them for 
century upon century. He pointed learned 

and ignorant alike to the “ Divine Revela- 

tion” of the Vedas as the source of all 

belief, the eldest among the faiths. This 

led him to denounce idol worship wherever | 
he found it, the modern tangle of caste he 
repudiated and showed the true nieaning 
of.caste, he advocated widow remarriage and 
so aroused fierce opposition in every ortho- 
dox camp: His death in 1883 was lamented 
by all alike for even his opponents recog- 
nised his greatness, his power, and his 
disinterested services. 


The Swami's work was continued. by Ea 
Arya Samaj. This Samaj. was something 
new and strange in its time and has always 
declared its work to be of a "purely 
religious character.” It was, however, 
suspected of political aims and has been 
charged with that ever ready accusation of 
sedition, but it has weathered the storms 
and continues its work. Naturally the - 
Samaj would touch the political whirl when | 
it called upon the Hindu people to be true 
to their ancient faith and to cleanse the - 
stream of national life from those things 
which bore no resemblance to its trus | 
Dharma. | 

Swami Daya Nand's great book was the 
Satyarth Prakash, In that he makes it 
clear that his call to nobility of life and law 
wes not to formulate a new Hindu eect 


THE STUDY OF RURAL EOONOMIOS. 


‘but to reveal to all the sweetness and beauty 
fa common humanity guided by one ever 
compassionate God whose will for men has 
been best revealed in the  Vedas. The 
Swami's life work seems to have taken root 
and flowered in the Gurukula—a school 
at Hardwar where Arya ideals are inculcated. 
The ceremony of induction of the pupils 
recalls the high days of King Arthur. 
Obedience, chastity and poverty for 17 years 
is the severe test of each child. The wooden 
‘sandals presented to him pledge him 
to errands of help and mercy ; his lips are 
devoted to truth, his ears, eyes and hands 
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sanctified. Then he is presented to his Guru 
who must for the days of his pupilage be 
as father and mother to him and so conduct 
him that asa young man of 25 he emerges 
pledged to the service of God and Man with 
every faculty trained and controlled. 

The Arya Samaj—the company of the 
Aryas, or the true men, for Arya means 
noble-man —will long celebrate anniversaries 
if it keeps its ideals flexible and progressive. 
It cannot be spared from the life of India so 
long as it trains men and women to be com- 
mon-sense, tolerant, courageous aud spiritual 
patriots. र 


THE STUDY OF RURAL ECONOMICS.* 


(Bv PROpESSOB Jagat DHAR GULERI M.A., LL.B.) 


The object of this paper is to point out 
the importance of a systematic study 
“of Kural Economics as an integral part 
of University Economics Teaching and 

earch and to suggest how the leaven 
of reality and practical usefulness 
might thereby be introduced in the 
University curricula. 

. Thanks to the recent awakening of interest 
in Economics of which this Association 
might both claim to be an expression and 
,8 reason, the inadequacy of present day 
Instructional ^ methods and University 
syllabuses in economics is generally 
recognised. ‘It is also admitted that 
examinations conducted to test power of 
‘Memory in reproducing lecture notes or 
-the knowledge of a few standard texts 
divorced from all concrete’ study of the 
“subject matter will never do in the case 
of a subject which deals with the affairs 
and problems of every day life, always 
101 8 ‘state of flux. If, then, economics is 
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to be a subject of real educational value 
it must create habits of accurate observa- 
tion, truthful record and intelligant in- 
terpretation of facts and, what is more 
important still, create .the capacity of 
breaking new ground, as new problems 
and new conditions arise. It becomes, 
therefore, imperative to remodel both our 
methods of instruction and subjects of 
study so as tv embrace, as far: asi possible, 
the whole environment of the student and ~ 
not coufine him merely to the facts which ° 
he can only find in industrially developed 
towns and perhaps only in those of the 
more industrially advanced countries. la 
it not then somewhat of an anomaly that 
where the structure of society is so 
predominantly agricultural and agriculture 
is of such overwhelming importance, the 
study of Rural Economics should be so 
completely neglected ? — ' p. 
It may not be difficult to account for 
past neglect: but at a time when we ard 
cuoco sait a eis j rani nt 
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entering on quite a new phase of all round 
economic expansion, it will be impossible 
to find an excuse. The worst of itis that 
there seems to be rather a lack of appre- 
ciation of the extent to which the study 
of the subject is neglected and of the 
urgent need of an economic investigation 
agricultura] and rural problems at the 
resent moment. Agricultural Depart- 
ents have so far been mainly concerned 
with doing spade-work, in connection with 
the selection of crops, and distribution of 
seed and (at places evolving of better types 
of implements) but have not yet been able 
to initiate any lines of economic investigation. 
Indian Universities have bardly been 
alive to the necessity of Rural Economics 
as 8 regular subject of instruction and 
investigation. lam not aware ^f the case 
of any University where Rural Economics 
finds & place in the economica syllabus, 
except the University of Allahabad, where 
far reaching changes ia the courses of 
study have but recently been proposed, 
slong with an excellent, suggestion to 
have an Intermediate course in elementary 
and practical economics so as to bring 
the subject in a line with natura) 
sciences as a subject having the neces- 
sary educational value. Taking the 
Punjab University Courses of Study, 
candidates for the B.A., degree are simply 
asked “in the study of topics mentioned 
in the syllabus of paper (A) Political 
Economy, to pay their special attention 
wherever possible, to conditious in India 
both for the purposes of illustration and 
application” and in connection with the 
so called Indian Economics, paper B they 
are further “recommended to acquire 
some direct acquaintance with the modern 
organisation of production by visits to 
factories"; whereas the Honours men are 
to have in two additional papers, the 
‘honour of being introduced to Taussig's 
principles and the three recent reports on 
Prices Co-operation and Currency but not 
the slightest mention is made of a direct 
acquaintance with the organisation of the 
rural life of the people. 
_ Candidates for the Master's degree in 
addition to a time-honoured essay paper 
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on an economic subject are required to 
present a thesis on one of the subjects 
prescribed by the University......special - 
value to be attached to actual local in. 
vestigations made by the candidate......a 
very desirable addition indeed but the only 
subject requiring any out-of-door inquiry 
worth the name being “ Family Budgets 
of representative families in a village or 
town of the Punjab" A much needed 
improvement, it may be conceded, but 
falling far short of the real requirements 
at present. 

But if we look at other progressive 
countries, we shall find at once how much 
leeway we have to make up. In the 
United States, several Universities and 
Agricultural Departments of various 
states give it a place of honor, both as 
a subject of teaching and research. We 
all know Japan is far ahead in this. The 
London School of Economies, I believe, 
has a regular course of study and 
research. Even Oxford, the stronghold of 
classical culture, has thought fit to take 
it up and I am sure the recent revival of 
interest in Agriculture as a consequence of 
the War, will give the subject a further 
impetus. 

What then is Rural Economics for which 
a separate recognition is claimed? 
Briefly stated, Rural Economics is simply 
an economic study of the business side of 
rural life and is thus more comprehensive 
than Agricultural Economics, with which 
it is apt to be confused. In the United . 
States, Rural Economics and Agricultural 
Economies are almost interchangeable 
expressions as by far the most important 
economic activities of rural life being 
connected with the agricultural industry, 8 
systematic economic study of agriculture 
may almost cover the same ground as 
Rural Economics. But when Agricultursl 
Economies is narrowed down to mean 
only ‘Farm Management’ or  Economio 
organisation of the Farm’, it become 
necessary to distinguish * Rural = { 
as the study of the entire economld 
organisation of rural society, dealing with 
all the economic forces and conte 
and their mutual adjustment. Agriculiur 
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‘more, 
‘plementary and perhaps a necessary correc- 
itive of Economics 
checking that one sided development which 


{growing subject). 
iscientific aspect 
Economic Theory as suggested above, it 
18 difficult to exaggerate the practical im- 
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Economics, thus becomes a scientific study 
of the business’ side of agriculture, dealing 
with the various economic forces with 
Which an agriculturist has to do under a 
particular set of conditions, in order to 
bring about a harmonious adjustment of 
sgricultural production and the human 
environment. And from a practical stand- 
point, it becomes the function of Agricul- 
tural Economies to ascertain what to 
produce and how to produce in order to 
secure the greatest prosperity to the <ul- 
tivator and greatest well being for the 
society. It will thus be seen to be an 
application of Economics to the particular 
100 of agricultural industry, requiring 
considerable modification and enlargement 
to suit agricultural conditions because the 
80 called specialised science of Economics, 
has, on account of its peculiar historical 
development, concerned itself mainly with 
the industrial organisation of manufacturing 
and commercial towns, in other words, 
is largely Industrial Economics of capital, 
in which the economic organisation of by 


far the most important business of mankind 


namely agricultural production, finds but 


‘little space. 


Honce, Agricultural Economics and still 
ural Economics will prove com- 
as we have it (thus 
is @source of danger in the case of a 


Apart from the purely 
of the development of 


! portance of the study at present. 


Forthe old Economic organisation, whe- 


!therin towns or in the country, of which 
'the characteristics were self-sufficiency and 


(Caste, or fewer 
‘isolation, is 

pressure of modern world wide forces and 
i@griculture tends 
icash nexus and this 


simpler wants and 
under the 


and 
disintegrating 


to be organised on a 
* commercialisation ' 


ior to be more accurate ‘ production for the 


market' calla for continuous readjustments 
of cultivators activities to 
social 
Hear, This power of adjustment is vital 


changes in 


and market conditions, far and 


‘increasing 


to industrial efficiency and national pros- 
perity but stands in need of knowledge and 
expert guidance for the solution of pro- 
blems as they present themselves. i 

To my mind the essentisl problem in 
Rural Economics and for the matter of that 
in Agricultural Economics is that of general 
agricultural poverty—how to account for 
the stagnation and deterioration of rural 
society and its low standard of life. ` This 
resolves itself into a study of agricultural 
incomes, a complicated question in itself; 
The most important and equally difficult - 
question in agriculture is to find out what 
is the cost of producing a crop. Not only 
do cultivators not keep any accounts, 
owing to their ignorance of the three 
* Rs., but their agricultural methods do not 
lend themselves to easy calculations. In: 
manufacturing industries the cost of each 
process is worked out to the smallest 
fraction and sources of waste and in- 
efficiency can be detected and eliminated: 


In agriculture we are still ignorant as to ` 


what it costs to grow an acre of wheat 
or cotton under different conditions and it 
is difficult to calculate accurately the 
expenditure on and 
successive ploughing or 
secure to the cultivator 
profits’ ia his line of production by 
the total product and © by 
reducing costs by eliminating waste and 
substituting more paying methods is a 
difficult problem in agricultural arithmetic, 
This leads on to the questions of crop 
selection on the basis of the relative pro- 
fitableness of competing crops, the proper 
degree of intensity of culture, the choise of 
lines of production, the organisation of the 
proper proportions of the various factors 
of production in the cultivation of land 
and of the preper size of the economic 
holding under varying conditions of soil, 
climate, efficiency, Law aad credit facilities, 


harrowing. To 
‘maximum - net 


From a general point of view of agricul- < 


tural efficiency, the one important question 


is the distribution of agricultural population | 
over agricultural land, to see how far the . 


principle that the agricultural land tenda 


to be distributed according to the qualita- - 


tive efficiency of cultivators in a pra 
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gressive community, is realised in practice. 
Jf the colonisation of the waste lands of the 
Punjab were to be considered solely on 
economic grounds, the principle of locating 
the most skillful cultivators on the most 
fertile and best commanded areas would 
lead to the highest production for the 
country and highest rent for the state. It 
as a splendid opportunity for a systematic 
iquiry into the size of holding, best 
dapted for a single family with the 
verage bullock power and implements. 

s itis, not in a few places, colonists of 
varying skill have been given the same 
area of land of similar quality whereas to 
secure the best economic results, the best 
agriculturists should be given the richest 
lands to be cultivated intensively and larger 
tracts of comparatively pooror soils to be 
cultivated extensively. The state had 
almost complete freedom as to the conditions 
to be imposed on the allotment of those 
crown wastes snd short term tenancy and 
rents in kind, so detrimental to agricultural 
improvements and intensive cultivation, 
could have been discouraged by curtailing 
the colonists’ power to sublet. 

There is no end of interesting and import- 
ant questions to be studied. ‘There are 
great possibilities in the study, as yet hardly 
touched, of the conditions of the transport 
of’ produce and methods of marketing” 
and in many ‘cases the cost of transport, 
to rail head, if worked out, could come to 
as high as 20 per cent. Then it would be 
interesting to find out how far the recent 
rise in the prices of agricultural products 
has filtered down to the actual grower of 
the produce and affected his standard of 
living. These and several others are of 
great practical importance to the mass of 
the people. When serious problems such 
əs failure of crops, famines, outbreak of 
epidemics among people with a low standard 
of living and little power of resistance to 


disease, and chronic indebtedness are 
brought. home to our minds in all their 
ghastly significance, our sympathies 


naturally go to devise measures for relief 
but not until we possess all the relevant 
facta of the economic aspect of rural life by 
a comprehensive survey of the whole field 
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of rural economies, anything substantial 
And in this both the. 


can be achieved. 
State and the 
operate. 

In the case of the Universities, the intro- 
duction of the systematic study of Rural 
Economics will impart life and vigour to 
the present instructional methods and 
courses, which are generally conceded to be 
anaemic. It will not only bring about a 
well balanced study of the subject but also 
give it that *touch of reality ' and practical 
interest, which should be the aim of all 
economie education. 

Besides it will do away with that unneces- 


Universities can co- 


M 


sary antithesis implied by the separation of © 


Economies and the called Indian 
Eeco:omies in the University 
of Economics studies. For Rural Economics 
will, of necessity, include much of that 
descriptive material that had to be put 
under Indian Economics. To my mind 
the only object of having such a subject as 
Indian Economics was to emphasise the 


essentially rural character of the Indian 


80 


economic organisation, which distinguishes - 


it from that of the more industrially advanc- 
ed nations and however illogical it may seem 
to include detached discussions on Indian 
Administration and Natural resources under 
one head, the fault lay more on the side 
of defective nomenclature than of the 
original intention. 

Coming now to the actual study of Rural 
Economics, at present it is a healthy sign that 


we are beginning to get what in the opinion - 


of some authorities may be considered to be 
* a mess of unco-ordinated facts without any 


systematic attempt to interpret them ina 


scientific spirit”. But it shonld be realized 
that even the mere collection of information 


and detailed study of uncorrelated facts in 


Indian villages and about rural problems 
has some value. 


I believe that ‘‘intensive” — 
studies of various economic problems and - 


syllabuses ` 
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analytical sketches of rural conditions must - 


precede any attempts at a general treatment 
the working of 


accurately setting forth th ug 
economic forces under Indian conditions. 


An exhaustive and scientific treatise on the 
subject little swayed by sentiment and little 
prejudiced by political polemics is yet to 
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oome and what-we now possess under the 
pssme is either compilation of scattered 
economie and statistical information con- 
wiined in blue books or a simple presenta- 
ioon of Economics with a few obvious Indian 
[80018 as illustrations, either an. argument for 
s ¡particular State action or a warning against 
thus onward march of western Industrialism. 
Bout there is no reason to be dissatisfied with 
hue existing state of affairs. One ought to 
bescontent to produce *'straws" for future 
ecconomists to make ‘‘ bricks " out of. 


-From this point of view, a sociological and 
teatistical survey of villages which may or 
nay not be typical, has value, only if we 
X»nstently bear in mind the inevitably 
imperfect nature of the study. for purposes 
| generalisation. Such microscopic studies 
of‘ agronomical and rural conditions conduct- 
di with a definite object in view by students 
our the sake of t uth and nothing but the 
ruth will supply the necessary material for 
orientific reasoning. It is only when all the 
accts have been gathered, sifted and classified 
bust hypotheses can be formulated and more 
rridence needed to test the provisional 
omclusions drawn before anything like 
imality is reached. Through these stages, 
tishould be possible in time to know the 
tone’ character and operation of economic 
orrcea at work in rural society. 


1, I would, therefore, submit thia for 
bee: consideration of this Association that it 
3 desirable to include a regular course of 
tudies and Research in Rural Economics 
8 a part of the Economics Teaching in 
very University. It is immaterial whether 
hee subjects of study fall under headings 
kre Economic Geography Social Progress, 
coral Organisation of Industry, Agricultural 
sctonomics and so on, or systematically 
Tiranged under. Rural Economics. The 


४89800181107 can very well take the initiative . 


a this by suggesting to the University 
'Oards of Economic Studies to prescriba a 
Bigular course of instruction and investiga- 


187. 


tion. For it hardly requires to be 
emphasised that in the case of an 
‘unformed’ and practical subject, both 
should go hand in hand together. 

2. I would suggest that Economics 
Courses should alla long be divided into 
Economic theory, Industria] and Rural 
Economies,’ dealing mainly ~ with Indian 
Industrial and rural conditions, together 
with some practical work for the B. A. 
degree. Boards of studies might draw. up. 
regular syllabuses of inquiry into urban and . 
rural. problems for Examination purposes to 
be worked out by the candidates ‘under the. 
supervision of their college professor. 
Choice may be given for the selection of 
problems to colleges situated in different 
localities and syllabuses or question names 
might be varied to suit local conditions as 
“ local colour” is likely to make the work. 
interesting. Note books of actual inquiries 
made by tbe students should be examined, . 
It may be suggested by the way that the 
preparation of a bibliography for investiga: | 
tion or study of a problem and classification: 
and arrangement of. matter is a valuable. . 
training and a useful method. Of course. 
originality in candidate’s work cannot be 
expected at the outset but if he is capable 
of giving a clear and well arranged account 
of actual inquiries made, there is no reason 
why his work should not be considered as 
creditable as a well written essay. On the 
recommendation of the examiners the 
Universities migt publish such of the theses 
or reports as contain really useful informa- 
tion. To create an interest in making 
inquiries and supplement the work of the 
University, Colleges should start societies 
for the investigation of questions and 
publication of useful matter. In fact this 
is to be brought home to the mind of the 
student of economics in, all possible ways 
that nothing is trifling to be left unobserved - 
and that the field of economic activities is 


his laboratory and a truthful record of ° 


economic facts his true library, . . 
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A FEW BIBLE-INTERPRETATIONS. 


By Hee ExcELLENCY PRINCESS Mary KARADJA OF BELGIUM, 


Luke XV 8. 


“ Either what woman having ten pieces of 
silver, if she lose one piece doth not light a 
candle and sweep the house, and seek diligentlg 
till she find it." 

This parable appears so simple and easily 
comprehensible that additional explications 
seem almost superfluous. There is however 
a deep meaning hidden in the words of 
Jesus. 

The “ Woman " to whom Our Lord alludes, 
is Isis, the Virgin, the sovereign of the 
Psychic Plane. The name given her by 
the Kabbalist is SEPHIRA. She is the 
Bride of Adam Kadmon, the Heavenly Man, 
and the mother of the ten Sephiroth. 
(“OTH ” is the plural form in Hebrew: 
Sephira,—Sepbiroth.’ 

The ten Sephiroth constitute a sacred 
treasure entrusted to her by God. The ten 
Sephiroth are correctly described as ‘ten 
pieces of silver,” because silver is the metal 
which corresponds to the psychic plane. 
In all the Religions of Antiquity silver was 
consecrated to the Queen of Heaven, while 
gold was the metal attributed to the Solar 
God, Osiris. 

One of the ten pieces of silver is lost,...... 
one of the sons of Sephira has fled far away 
from the home of the Father. The fall of 
the Prodigal son traneformed the Queen 
of Heaven into the Mater Dolorosa. 

She does her very utmost to recover the 
“Lost piece of silver"; she is anxious to 
take 8. share in the great work of 
salvation. 

A Dew-drop emanated from the Ocean of 
Divine Grace and fertilized the Dust. 
Eve was incarnated on the physical plane. 
But in consequence of the Adamic Fall 
related in Genesis, she became unfit to fill 
ber mission. 
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Sephira's Messenger found herself empri- 
soned in matter, utterly separated from the 
luminous world to which she belonged. 
Her terrible experiences on the lower planes 
where she is a stranger, are wonderfully 
described in the *' Pistis Sophia”, the work 
of a Valentinian Gnostic. 


How will the “Woman” sucoeed in 
finding the lost piece of silver in the utter 
darkness ? 


Christ indicates to her how she must 
proceed. First of all she “ must sweep her 
house". The ''house" is the lower self. 
It must be thoroughly cleaned so as to 
enable Him who is the Light to penetrate 
into it. 

The House must cease to be a “ BETH- 
AVEN" (house of sin) and become a 
"BETH-EL", (hose of God). The birth. 
place of the Light is “ BETHLEHEM”, 
(House of Bread). Bread and Wine are 
needed for the Communion of Deity and 
Humanity. Our Lord supplies the Wine: 
Our Lady suppliea the Bread. 


Without the assistance of the Divine 
Light, the Woman would ever fail to find 
her lost treasure. 


It is further related in the sacred text, 
verse 9 and 10; ‘‘ And when she hath found 
it, she calleth her friends and her neighbours — 
together, saying, Rejoice with me, for I have — 
found the piece which 1 had lost? ` : 

“ Likewise, I say unto you, there ss foyin — 
the presence of the Angels of God over ow — 
sinner that repenteth." aiit 


These words denote that the lost piece - 
will ultimately be found, and that there 1 T 
be joy not only in Heaven but also on this 
poor Earth. 1 


t 


. All discord will melt away in harmony. 3 


4 (the seven virtues) 
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May we alldiligently sweep our houses 
and prepare the seven-armed candlestick, 
so that Light may 


* radiate out from our humble dwellings and 


í 
f 


= world.) 
Wath ~~ 
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we may be fit to have a share in the 


Millennial Glory. 
Mata XXIV 34. 


“ Verily I say unto you this generation shall 
not pass away till all these things shall be 
fulfilled." 


These mystical words have been frequent 
ly used as a weapon by agnostics, who quote 
thm to prove that Jesus was not 
omnicient 


The Church has only been able to defend 
very lamely this valnerable spot in its 
armour. lt has tried to evade the difficulty 
by asserting that the evils foretold by Jesus 
actually came to pass at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which took place before the 
death of St. John. 


lt is however quite evident that this 
prophesy does not at all refer to that 
historical event. ‘The Gospel of the 
Kingdom” had not yet been preached unto 
all nations when the Jewish Capital was 
destroyed. 


The sun and the moon were not darkened ° 


the stars did not fall from heaven, and the 

Sonof Man did not come in great glory 

Ries the Roman army devastated the Holy 
ity. 


The words “except those days were 
shortened there could be no flesh saved" 
cannot possibly refer to any local 
catastrophy. 


The vague explanation generally given by 
the Church is wholely inadequate. It fails 
to remove the painful impression created 
by the assertion that Our Lord made a huge 


mistake concerning a fact of such 
fundamental importance as the Second 
Advent. 


: Such is indeed not the case! Jesus made 
no error when He said: "' This generation 
shall not pass until these things shall be 
fulfilled,” (that is, until the end of the 
He merely stated a great occult 
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The contemporaries of Jesus had in 
previous ages been incarnated over and over 
again. He knew perfectly well that they 
would continue to pass repeatedly through 
the portals of life and death, and remain 
attached to the great wheel of time until 


- they finally became ripe for enternity. 


This generation will most assuredly “ not 
pass away " from this earth until Our Lord 
comes to stop the wheel. 


Marg. XIII 12. 


* For whosoever hath, to him shall be given 
and he shall have more abundance, but tohosc- 
ever hath not, from him shall be taken away, 
even that he hath.” ‘$ i 

These words’ appear somewhat harsh; 
they have been a stumbling block to many 
souls, who failed to grasp their innermost 
meaning. 

Why this apparent injustice? Why 
grant all the riches of Heaven to those who 
are spiritually wealthy? Why deprive 
those who are poor their scanty 
possessions ? 

It seems strange. 

The Key solving this riddle is to be found 
in the. preceding verse. There Jesus 
explains that the promised abundance will 
be granted to those who “know the 


of 


mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven." 


The Mysteries are accessible to all; so 
there is no injustice. It is not the will of 
God, but the will if man, which excludes 
the majority of the human race from a 
share in .the sacred krowledge. This 
knowledge is not given unto un-regenerate 
men, because it. would do them no good, but 
merely augment their responsibility: 
Christ could then no longer pray “ for give 
them for they know not.” yous m. 

The pearl of great price, mentioned in 
Math XIII 46, is only given unto those who 
are willing to part with all else in order 
to obtain it. No one is fit to possess it 
unless he yields up all he has and all he 
is; he must sacrifice his own little persona- 
lity in order to obtain share in the Pleroma, 
the fulness of Divine Grace. Rare are those 
who consent to pay the price claimed: who 


i give all in order to receive all - - 
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1 The spiritual famine which is the inevi- 
table share of all those who do not possess 
‘the sole thing that is necessary, that 
is, eternal richea, is consequently not 
 unmerited. 


The * Keys" to the Kingdom are only 
entrusted to those who have abundantly 
proved their loyalty and devotion; those 
‘who have ‘eyes to see and to hear”, that 
is, those whose spiritual perception has been 
properly developed will ever behold new 
marvelous horizons unfold themselves to 
their enraptured gaze. 

“ Whosoever hath,” (possession of the 
‘Gnosis,) will receive a superabundant 
portion of Divine wisdom; the deeper he 
‘plunges into the inexhaustible mine of 
Revealed truth, the richer is the ore he 
extracts. 


* Whosoever hath not,” (personal ex- 
perience of communion with Deity,) is bound 


. HM 


sooner or later to lose what little He had, 
that is, belief in the religious experiencés. 
of other people. Er 


The discoveries of modern science have 
in many respects shaken the simple’ faith 
of the multitude in the implicit veracity 
of all scriptural facts. Those who .fail to 
comprehend the esoteric meaning embedded 
in the sacred Legends, are of course rudely 
shaken in their religious convictions if they 
discover that the allegorical personages 
which they believed to have been historical 
men and women, may possibly never hare 
existed. 


Those who lack the kernel are bound 
sooner or later to discover that the husk is 
of small value, that is, unavoidable! And 
when they make that painful discovery, 
then the prophecy of Jesus is fulfilled: 
phat little they had, is taken away from 
them. : ' 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. E 


ENGLISH. 


We have received the following from tbe 
Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Punjab. l 

(4). Report on the Season and Crops of tke 
Punjab for the year 1919-20. Price 
Re. 1-6-0 or 2s. 6d. 

(2) Report on the Internal Trade of the 
Punjab by Bail and River for the year 
4919-20. Price Rs. 2-4-0, or 3s, 6d, 


(3) Report on the Income-Tax Administra” 
tion of the Punjab during tke year 1919-20: 
Price Re. 0-3-0 or 4d. à; 
~ (di Report of the Department of Fisheries, 
"Punjab, for the period Ist June 1919, to 31st 
‘May 1920. Price Re. 0-4-0 or 6d. 


(1) The Report shows a general increase 
in the agricultural produce of the provice 
during the year. ‘Rice. crop shows an 
increase of 20 iper.cent,: above :normal, that 
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‘nial cattle census held in February 1920. 


-of the decrease in the total a 


of Jowar, Bajra, wheat and harby showing 
an increase of 109, 52, 21 and 19 per cent. 
respectively of the normal. Maize and 
sugarcane also had an increase, the produc 
of the former being 127 per cent. of the 
normal, and that of the latter 131 per cent, 
of the normal. But it is to be noted that 
notwithstanding all this increase in the 
production, the rates still remained un. 
favourable. -5 

The Report also deals with the quinquen- 


And in this it is with a sad heart that we 


buffaloes, young stock and sheep and 
but from the numbers that are given 
various districts, the decrease seems. 
considerable. The percentage of di 


७ cU — f - 


" 


REVIEWS AND NOTIOES. 


iin the number of cows varies from 9 
90110:39, cu 
For this gloomy aspect general and locol 
i (causes are given, such as failure of crops 
' sand scarcity of fodder during tbe preceding 
1170 years. But is it not due to other 
Jpertinent causes as well, which, if not 
ispeedily looked to, may mean a disaster to 
ithe country at large—the country that is 
1mainly dependent for its foods stuffs on the 
‘work and produce of these animals. 


‘2, This Report as well as (1) has been 
]prepared by the same gentleman and so 
IW are at a loss to understand the difference 
lin some of the figures given in the two. 
lFor example in (1) there is shown.an increase 
tof 21 per cent above normal in the produce 
tof wheat. while in this we find there a 
(decrease of 6 per cent for the same 
| period, 


Tke balance of trace has been unfavourable 
ito the province. There has been considerable 
(decrease in both the volume and the value 
tof exports, while in imports there is again 
18 decrease in volume, though just a slight 
lincrease in value. 


. 3 lt is marvellous to note how the 
IIncome-tax has increased during the last 
{few years. During the last three years it 
118 practically doubled. 


In 1916-17 the demand and collection 
were Rs. 23, 11, 314 and Rs. 19, 90, 227 in 
11919-20 they were Rs. 47,34,081 and 
‘IRs, 38,419,340 respectively. Are we sure 
tthat we have made a proportionate progress 
Ili our material prosperity ? 

.. The Report enumerates some of the causes 
which make it more complex to have 
accurate assessment in the Province. 


. & The Department of fisheries is still 
lincapable of  selfsupport;—the income 
cduring the year under Report being 
IRs. 16,876 as against an expenditure of 
IRs, 25,197. The Licansing System that is 
lintroduced will appear to be a great 
Es to poor fishermen, who cannot 
mae understand the economic advantage 
11180 may finally be achieved. The. attempt 
Wo start co-operative societies among fisher 
u have so far resulted in failure. ~- - 
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Tke Vedic Philosophy or an raposition of the 
sacred and Mysterious Monosyllable stg 


(Aum). The Mandukya Upanishad  'Teat) 
with English Translation, Commentary and 
Introduction by Har Narayana. (Late Home 
Minister Kashmir State. Seocnd Edition, 


Printed at the  Tatva-Vivechana Press, 
Bombay. Can be had of Messrs. P. P. 
Brothers, Kashmir State, Jummu. Price 
Rs. 2-8 0. 

The book has already been criticised 
most favourably by various literary 
critics and other great persons. The 


learned aud original introduction explains 
the scheme of the work aud also contains 
a complete refutation of Herbert Spencer's 
agnosticism. | 

The book in itself is divided. in two parts. | 
Part Ll is Mndukya Upanishad, text with 
English translation and commentary. 

In Part | we have some learned disser- 
tations on the exposition of the: 


monosyllable ओम्‌ (Aux). The system. 
followed is Vedantism, but the scope of: 
the work is very wide. The Evolution 
and Involution of the Universe, the Re- 
incarnation of the conscious ; soul, the 


worship of a symbol existing in ideas. 
alone, the existence of similar thought, 
about the monosyllable in other. 


religions are some of the topics discussed 
therein. The author also discusses the 
points of difference between the Arya” 
Samaj and the  Vedantist—the former 
believing in the ultimate existence of. 
matter aud soul along with God, the 
latter thinking that everything ' existing _ 
is only a manifestation of the Absolute 
One, in whom all this at last must 
again be lost. : x 

Bat leaving aside thia controversial . 
point; the book in itselt is of real solid. 
worth. The arguments are logical and , 
convincing, it gives us an insight into our. 
own philosophic spiritualism, propounded 
in the Upanishads, and is extremely thought . 
rovoking. i pum m 
p ein from the Writings of Lord | 
Morley, Edited and arranged by Amaratha — 
Tha, MAn (Professor. Muir Central College 
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Allahabad), United Provinces Educations 
Service.) Printed by Macmillan & Co. 


` Like some other great Englishmen, Lord 
Morley has left bis mark in two different 
spheres— politics and literature. And the 
height that he achieved in both of them 
commands our respect and appreciation. 
wo of his great works—Life of Glad- 

one and Recollections—are amongst the 
est literary productions of his times. 
E then it is not only for his thoughts 
that we like his books, but for his style 
as wel, which is decidedly noble and 
elegant. We are told in the Introduction to 
this book that tbe Jate revered Mr. 
Gokhale said about Lord Morley that he 
was ‘the disciple of Mill, the reverent 
student of Burke, the friend and biographer 
of Gladstone’ and we look towards him as 
towards a master. 


-And in these busy times when one finds 
it very hard to read literature leisurely a 
selection from Lord  Morley's writings 
cannot but be welcome. Besides, tbis 
book covers tho whole range of the 
author’s existing works .and so is truly 
representative of his though: and <style. 


"But will not a longer Introduction or 
some explanatory notes about the various 
pieces prove more helpíul to a student of 
English literature ? 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Studies of 
the Prem. Maha Vidyalaya (The Free Indus- 
trial and Arts National College) Brindaban 
1919. Price 0-5-0. 


The Prem Maha Vidyalaya was started some 
ten years back as the result of the philanthropy 
ofa rich landlord. Asa free industrial and 
arts institution it has done ‘commend- 
able work up til now; and at present 
when there is such a feeling against 
Western academic education, an institution 
of this type, if fully developed, must prove 
very useful and valuable. It will not 
educate the students for a bare, worthless 
degree but- produce young men capable of 
supporting themselyes quite independently 
and also able to develop the arts 
aid © industries of the country. Let us 
pope that when 2 new institutjon ofthe 
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same type is being started at Benares, 
this seminary which gives education free, 
will continue to receive deserved support. ` 
Along with. the prospectus we have 
received the Annuai Report for 1919-20, 
It shows that six students passed the Com- 
merce and Shorthand examination ‘of ‘the 
National Union of Teacher’s Board, London, 
The expenditure duriog the year was about 
Rs. 35,000. Some of the subjects taught 
are Mechanical Engineering, Engine-driving, 
Carpentry, Carpet Weaving, Pottery and 
Porcelain Work, Moulding in iron and 
other metals, Drawing, and in commerce, 
Typewriting, Book keeping _ and Short 
hand. 


ARYA BHASHA (HINDI). 
भारतयी जागति by Bhagwan Dass Kaila 


(Maheshwari, Aligarh, Printed at Surendra 
Press, Aligarh, Price Rs. I. 


“ India’s Awakening" is a small work 
but it deals with almost every important 
topic of the present situation. [t traces the 
history of the Indian Renaissance in the 
latter part of-the 19th century, with the 
advent of Brahamo Samaj, the Arya 98113] and 
other religious Societies, ‘hen it discusses 
the economic, educational . and . political 
problems of the day. The book is very 
useful, for it will educate every Hindi- 
kaowing reader making him -capable of 
taking a rational and intelligent part in the 
country's progress 


भारतवषे का संत्षित इतिहास (For. 
Students). By Babu Kundan Lal Verma, 
Superintendent, Shivgarh and Simarpaha 
States. Price Le. 1 Can be had of Batya” 
Beopar Mandal, Pilibhit. 

It isa short History of India for school 
children. When there is a general contempt | 
in the country for distorted histories written — 
by foreigners, such a book is sure to ‘fad J 
favour with the future Indian educationist, | 
The style is praise-worthy, being. simple 
and clear. : bengal 


आय्ये समाज की स्थिति - 
Chand (Subhasad, Arya :Samaj . 


Printed at the Star ‘Press, Delhi, Price 
Re. 0-9-0, ८ FEL 


CONTEMPORARY. THOUGHT. REVIEWED, 


This is a small: pamphlet reminding us 
cof the high ideals for whose : attainment 


| tthe Arya’ Samaj was founded. Literature of: 


tthisvtypeshould. be quite welcome to the 

Í members of the society, for it gives them a 
teléar warning that if t::ey swerve from their 
jpath'and dabble in other things, they may 
lbeled astray from their mission. 

देव-नाद By Lala Dev Raj (Jullundhur). 
iPrice 0-1:6. 

Theauthor is the Presideat of the famous 
IKanya Maha Vidyalaya, Jullundhur He 
thas written many small books in Hindi for 
little-girls. This is a book of couplets 
(dealing with some very useful topics and 
lis-sure to prove most useful. 
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Shahi Bat-mar by Babu Shivbrat Lal M.A, | 
Price 0-12-0 p 3 


D. Shiv Brat Lal needs no introduction to: 
the readers of Urdu novel. In the Punjab: 
he has achieved a name as a very good: 
fiction-writer. Thisis a story of a: Prince’ 
of Jodhpur, who becomes a pupil of the: 
famous saint Ram Das. Leaving aside: iter 
historical value, the author has given:some 
cogent arguments against Bolsheyism and: 
has tried to prove that a system of Govern-: 
ment based on the vedas and ancient Hindu: 
philosophy can alone give peace:and harmony’ 
to the whole world. i 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


VEDIC THEISM DEFENDED. 

The following review of Dr. Cave's 
“Redemption, Hindu and Christian” 
sappears in the January number of the 
[m Quest » ER 


sq is one of the recent volumes of 

he Religious Quest of India’ series, 
eedited so carefully by Drs. Farquhar and 
(Griswold and so excellently produced by 
tthe Oxford University Press. It represents 
tthe present high water mark of Missionary 
enlightenment and is a pleasing example of 
tthe new spirit -of courtesy in religious 
Ccontroversy,. This is all to the good and 
cdeserves encouragement; the . Missionary 
mistakes of the past are freely admitted and 
cdeplored and the failure of Christianity to 
represent the religion of Jesus is frankly 
ceonfessed. Nevertheless it can hardly be 
said thatas yet the failures on the other 
side; are proportionately allowed. for, and 
tthe, doctrines accorded. an ungrudging 
tetatement. Far. more could be said for: 


them by their competent defenders, and — | 
it is to ba hoped, if not quite to be, | 
expected, that upholders of them. in India, | 
will bestir themselves to make a serious, 
and courteous answer. It is unfair . to. 
argue’ that the failure on the one side is in 
spite of the doctrines and the failure on the. 
other is because of the doctrines. lt seems | 
to us, for instance, vain to continue to. 
assert that the goal of spiritual endeavour 

in India leajs practically to non-existence,- 
and that the supreme idea of God is that. 

of an insentient, unconscious and incurious 
abstraction. It is true that the Godhead. 
(Brahman) is conceived as the Beyond, 
transcending the notion of the Lord or, 
Logos (lshvara) Brahman, however, 18 not. 
an empty abstraction but the One Reality ;, 

if there is reluctance to be satisfied with. 
any, even the highest, man-thought attri- 
butes as adequate expressions of what the, 
whole universe fails fully to reveal, DM Lin 
theless, when any are yenturedu, we And, 
Brahman  deolared to be existent. 
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reality and self-revealing knowledge, in 
loving blissful union. Brahman cannot 
rightly be said to be unconscious, although 
for our present highest consciousness such 
transcendent ^ super-conseiousness as is 
ascribed to the Godhead must remain the 
‘Divine Dark. The ideal of spiritual 
knowledge is equated with the very nature 
of the Divine. Brahman, so far from being 
nescience, is the very self of knowledge 
(jnana-maya). The Godhead is omniscience 
and a fortiori omniscient Nor again can 
the doctrine of karma, which seems to be 
the special ete noire of Dr. Cave, be easily 
disposed of, unless the law cf cause and 
effect is to be jettisoned. Dr. Cave writes 
as though it were impossible to be ever 
free of karma, whereas the whole doctrine 
of mukti, or liberation, is that a man may 
here and now burn up all attachment to the 
fruit of action and become karma-less. 
Freedom, liberation, salvation, is precisely 
this rising above the polarized realm of the 
law of cause and effect which conditions the 
whole activities of the self in separation; 
this is to be achieved through union with 
the freedom of the universal spirit by 
whose wisdom the whole process of 
becoming and personal existence in time 
and space is made subject to the funda- 
mental law of action and reaction being 
equal and opposite. Good action as well 
as bad falls equally under this law; but 
super-personal activity, that is action with- 
out any self-reference, is possible, and this 
alone spells spiritual freedom and true 
knowledge. The latter part of Dr. Cave's 
volume is devoted to setting forth the 
idea of a Personal God as the final revela- 
tion of truth, and that too pre-eminently 
and indeed uniquely in the person of 
Jesus. This has been done often before, 
Dr. Cave makes eloquent use of all 
the best arguments that can be marshalled 
in its favour. But it is hardly to be 
expected that he will convince his Indian 
audience if they are at all instructed in 
their own doctrines. Educated religious 
Hindus are by no means averse from giving 
high honour and reverence. to the great 
teacher of Christendom, and they cheer- 
fully admit thé legitimacy of the Personal 
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God idea as an indispensable element in 
theology; they are however unable to agree 
that this notion constitutes the supreme 
truth of religion or that Jesus exhausts 
the revelation of God to man. They 
remain  unpersuaded themselves, chiefly 
owing to their religious heredity and its 
super-personal doctrines; and their con- 
fidence in ther; is by no means diminished 
by the knowledge that in the West also 
large numbers born and bred in the 
Christian tradition are equally unable to 
accept the positions which Dr. Care 
defends as the final revelation of religious 
truth. The insistence that Christianity 
possesses a holy and moral God and that 
India is without one is hardly in keeping 
with the profession of following the better 
way of a sympathetic appreciation of the 
best in that ancient land of high religious 
endeavour. 


TELESCOPES IN THE ANCIENT 
WORLD. 


The following from the “ The Theo- 
sophical Path" will doubtless fill our 
readers with wonder and set them 
gaping. The modern world is so full 
of conceit and has got so much into 
the stupid habit of regarding its for- | 
bears with pitying contempt and 
vaunting its superiority that it finds | 
it hard to swallow without a wry face - 
any historical evidence relating to the 
achievements of the ancients. Says 
our esteemed contemporary $— 

In The Scientific America Monthly for 
June there is an article by Dr Heinrich Hein _ 
upon the possibility of the ancient Baby- 
lonian astronomers possessing telecopes, | 
which shows that the problem is not 
decided in the negative. Dr. Hein offers | 
some very’ interesting information which 
makes it probable that optical aid was nt 
unknown in very ancient times, in Meso 
potamia at least, but he also : 
mention some facts of great significance in 
proof of considerably greater astronomical 
knowledge in antiquity than ie generally 
known. He says that there is no indication 


¢ 
i 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED, 


‘in the writings of the Greeks, Romans, or 
Arabs that before Galileo (in 1609 and 
llster) any one had ever perceived the 
(crescent form of Venus. He is partially 
iin error here, as will be shown. He 
isaya, however, that some years ago the 
following prophecy was discovered, written 
in cuneiform characters as uttered by 
some ancient Babylonian astrologer: 


“When it cometh to pass that Venus 
hideth a star with her right horn and 
when Venus is large and the star is small, 
then will the king of Elam be strong and 
mighty, holding sway over the four corners 
of the earth, and other kings will pay him 
tribute." 

Dr. Hein commenting on this, says: 

"This is immediately repeated with the 
exception tbat the word right is replaced 
by left and the name Elam by that of 
Akkad. Akkad signifies Babylonia, the 
arch enemy of Elam, and these two nations 
were in ancient days (c. 2,000 Bo) the 
only two great powers in Asia Minor, 
and were engaged in a struggle with each 
other for the mastery of the world as known 
to them, i.e., for the rulership over the whole 
of Asia Minor. The blotting out of a small 
star by the ‘horn’ of Venus must have 
been such an extraordinary occurrence 
as to induce the astrologer to connect it 
with the greatest prize in his power to 
offer, dominion over the four corners of 
the world. There is absolutely no doubt 
that the Babylonian word in question 
signifies born. Hence it really looks as 
if the Babylonians had recognised the 
phases of Venus.” 


Dr, Hein then considers the possibility 
of sharp-sighted persons seeing the horns 
of Venus in Mesopotamia. But, he points 
out, even if Babylonia has very clear air, 
so have many other places. In Europe 
the planet often shines brightly enough 
to throw a shadow, and surely. the 
Arabians live under a brilliant and 
transparent sky. Hə mentions an astrono- 
mer, Heis, who had such penetrating sight 
that he could easily see Venus, Jupiler, 
and Mercury in daylight, and eleven stars 


jn the Pleiades where the normal person 
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sees six, but Hein did not report seeing 
the crescent form of Venus. 


Babylonian texts also speak of the 
‘horns’? of Mars. Now Mars, of course, 
. being an outer planet is never seen as 


a crescent, but at certain times it is 
distinctly gibbous, that is to say, a large 
proportion of its surface is in shadow, 
and the effect is like that of the Moon 
when about nine days old; the shape is 
so far from circular that it might easily 
be called horned. Mars, when strongly 
gibbous, is so small, hardly more than 
15", that it could not possibly be visible to 
the naked eye. Venus is about 55” in 
diameter when at the  clesrest crescent 
pbase, and even this is far too small for 


any shape to be distinguished | without 
optical assistance. The mention of the 
horns of Mars, therefore, adds to the 


probability that the Babylonian astrono- 
mers either had some kind of telescope 
or learned their science from some others 
who had. There is of course the third 
possibility that ‘horns’ has a mystical 
or symbolical significance, as it has else- 
where in the Semitic tongues. 

Regarding the possibility of the Baby- 
lonians knowing that Saturn had a ring, 
Dr. Hein is rather vague, saying that 
only a direct mention of the rings in a 
cuneiform text would be convincing. 
Others have thought it more than pro- 
bable that the Babylonians knew about 
the rings, and this in spite of the well- 
known fact that the astronomers of the 
seventeenth century, Galileo and his 
successors, found it very difficult to 
recognise the true shape of the rings 
though they had telsscopes of a simple 
kind. Galileo's glass, which showed 
Jupiter's moons and the phases of Venus, 
did not define Saturn's ring unmisiak- 
ably. 

D. Hein speculates as to the kind of 
telescope the Babylonians might have had, 
but only mentions the possible use of 
the concave mirror—the 


jecting the concentrated rays of the sun 
by means of mirrors against the Roman 


fleet at Syracuse in 212 3.9. and thereby 
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reflecting form. - 
He refers to the story of Archimedes pro- 
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setting ships on. fire, in support of the 
possibility of the existence of concave 
mirrors in antiquity. 

Dr. Hein does not seem to be aware of 
certain facts which, from quite ordinary, 
matter-of-fact evidence, make it more than 
probable that the ancients. knew a great 
jeal about the planets, including the 
escent shape of Venus ana Mercury, the 
ribbosity of Mors, the Riogs of Saturn, 
and even the four moons of Jupiter and 
possibly. seven. moons of Saturn ! 

Testa to determine whether the half-moon 

or crescent shape of Venus can be seen by 
persons. of unusually keen vision were 
made a couple of years ago in the brilliant 
atmosphere of Algeria. Drawings of the 
planet, . well lighted and. free from the 
distracting glare which makes Venus 
such a difficult object for the telescope at 
twilight and dawo, were made and examined 
by- specially sharp-sighted Algerian college 
students:at varying distances. No shape 
could be distinguished until the pictures 
wereonear enough to appear twice the dia- 
meter of the planet at its position of best 
definition of shape. Full reports. appeared 
. in the scientific journals of, this valuable 
proof. of the impossibility of seeing the 
crescent shape of Venus or Mercury without 
a glass. 

furthermore, an ancient [rish astronomical 
text-book contains the statements that in 
certain positions Venus and Mercury are 
horned like the New Moon. This text-book 
was translated, at least for the most part, 
into the Irish language from a Latin 
version of a work by Masch Allah, an 
Arabian or Jewish astronomer of the eighth 
century a D. [t was.translated into Latin 
in the thirteenth century and iuto Irish 
about 1400. How did the Arabs (or the 
translators: in 1400 if they added the in- 
formation which is not likely) know any- 
thing about the. phases of the inferior 
planets. long before Galileo's telescope 
was thought of (1609) unless they had 
seea them or had received the true teachiugs 
from earlier scientists. who had observed 
their shapes by means of: telescopes? And 

these early observers may have been Chaldaeans 


ors, Hyyptians, ot Hindus, or even men of, 
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nations now utterly. lost to history, suoh as 
the Atlanteans, 

We know that the Chaldaeans. had at — 
good deal of knowledge of astrouomy.. The. 
Babylonians used the sun-dial and had. 


fairly accurate ideas as to the relative. 
distances of the sun, moon, and planets: 
from the Earth. Professor Rawlinson. 


thought their knowledge was much greator. 
than the Romans and Greeks believed, and 
he gives evidence to show that the Ohald- 
aeans observed the four larger satellites of 
Jupiter, the ring of Saturn and seven of its 
satellites, some of which are very small and 
require a large telescope to show them: 

Dr. Hein suggests that the  Babylonians 
used the reflecting form of telescope with 
concave mirrors, and that this would be 
conclusively proved if we were quite certain 
that they did see Saturn’s ring, etc. But 
is i¢ not much more probable that’ they 
used the refracting telescope? Such a 
form of telescope consists entirely of 
transparent lenses, and a lens was actually 
found in the ruins of Nimrud, Assyria. 
Professor Sayce, in Babylonian and Assyrian 
Lsfe (1914) says: 

* The lens, which is of crystal, has been. 
turned on a lathe and is now in the British. 
Museum.” 

A magnifying glass is needed properly 
to read the minute writing on many of the 
clay tablets. The carved reliefa of 8881-07 
Ninib, in which the god is standing within: 
a ring, are very significant, for he has been - 
identified with the planet Saturn, according - 
to Prof. Sayce. र 

The Italics are ours. e 

FREE AMERICA AND CRIME. 

America is believed to. be the freet. 
country in the world. It seems. that. 
criminals also enjoy there an. amount. 
of freedom denied to them: in less: 
democratic countries. From an article: 
in a recent issue of the Literary 
Digest we learn that a wave of 2 
is sweeping the New World with. 
deluge of murders, burglaries and 
robberies. Says our contemporary i= 
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"In New York City since the first of the 
year, The Tribune tells us, “ the unsolved 
jomurders alone total more than 100,” and the 
*thold-ups, robberies, and thefts reported by 
` Uthe police represent a property loss of more 
tthan $3,100,000. Chicago in the same period 
meports ‘68 murders that have defied 
ssolution " ; and the news columns reveal the 
11801 that just before Chief Fitzmorris’s raids 
cone day was marked by three pay-roll 
irobberies, twenty hold-ups, eight burglaries, 
sand a murder. In Philadelphia, according 
ito The Inquirer of. that city, there have been 
1100 murders in eleven months; and a recent 
‘record of fifty hold-ups in one day has 
1resulted in plans for a special motor-cycle 
isquad of bandit-chasing riflemen. In 
Pittsburgh, according to a correspondent, 
‘“ there has been. an increase of 20 per cent. 
iin crime this year," and * 13 murders 
Iremain unsolved by the police” ln Boston 
18898 The Herald of that city, “ bald-ups by 
igunmen are becoming increasingly 
inumerous." The Newark Ledger reports 
some increase in crimes of violence.” In 
(Cincinnati The Commercial Tribune states 
ithat “every agency of robbery is working 
‘oyertime.” In Bt. Louis conditions have 
‘recently compelled Chief of Police O'Brien 
ito organize a “‘drive” against gunmen, 
gangsters, and the criminal forces generally. 
(Cleveland’s records show 70 murders. 
| Detroit confesses to an increase in homicides 
tand robberies over its average for the last 
six years. In San Francisco the head of 
tthe detective’ bureau reports that “ crimes of 
‘violence have increased since the advent of 
lprobibition." In Seattle ‘‘ robberies, hold- 
17003, and burglaries have been occurring with 
‘disturbing frequency,” according to the 
{Seattle Times, which adds: “The entire 
‘country is experiencing a veritable epidemic 
‘of crime.” 

The writer quotes from a work 
entitled “ American Police Systems” 
by Fosdick and shows that in this 
matter, America has outstripped and 
‘outdistanced Europe completely. 

“From this book we learn that 
New York City in 1916, with a popula- 
tion of less than 0,000,000, had six’ times the 
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number of homicides that London had, with 
its population of more than 7,000,000, while 
in 1917 the homicides in New York City 
exceeded by fifty-six the total homicides of 
England and Wales together. In 1918 
New York again had six times more 
homicides than London, and exceeded the 
total homicides of England and Wales by 
sixty-seven. In 1916, Chicago, only one- 
third the size of London, had 105 murders, 
or nearly twelve times London's total. That 
same year gives Ubicago, with its 2,500,000 
people, twenty more murders than England 
and Wales with their 38,000,000 people.” 

Mr. Fosdick goes on to:say :— 

** Statistics of this kind could be multiplied: 
atlength. In the three-year period 1916- 
1918 inclusive, Glasgow had 38 homicides ; 
Philadelphia, which is only a trifle larger, 
had during this same period 28!. Liverpool 
and St. Louisare approximately the same in 
size; in.1915 St. Louis had eleven times 
tbe number of homicides that : Liverpool-had, 
and in 1916 eight times the number. Los 
Angeles, one-twentieth the size of London; 
had two more homicides in: 1916 than Lon- 
don had for the same period; in 1617 she 
had ten more than London had. “Cleveland, 
Ohio, one-tenth. the size of London, had more 
than three times the number of homicides in 
1917, and approximately twice the number 
in 1918. di. 

“Equally significant isgthe comparison of 
burglary statistics between Great Britain and 
the United States In 1915, for example, 
New York City had approximately ‘eight’ 
times as many “burglaries as London had in 
the same period, and nearly twice the 
number of burglaries reported in all Eogland 
and Wales. In 1917 New York had four 
times as many burglaries as ; London, and 
approximately the same number as occurred 
in Eogland and ^ Wales. In 1918 the 
burglaries which the police reported in New 
York were approximately | two; and.a ‘half. 
times those in London. Chicago in,1916 had, 
532 more burglaries than London; In 1917, . 
3,159 more; in 1918, 866 more ; and in 1919, 
2,146 more. Detroit and Cleveland generally” 
report several hundred more burglaries pər 
annum than Lodon, altho London is seven or 


—————e— E 


३० SiN pedea or 
eight times larger. “The annus! burglaries ° 
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iu Bt. Louis always exceed those in London. 
The disproportionate number of burglaries 
occurring in American cities as compared 
with English cities is reflected in the 
prevailing burglary insurance-rates of the 
two countries. Due to differences in in- 
surance practises and methods, exact com- 
parisons are impossible, but enough has been 
gathered from careful investigation to 
warrant the general conclusion that burglary- 
rates in American municipalities are from 
fifteen to twenty times higher than in the 
principal cities of England. ° 
' “ Even more startling are the statistics of 
robbery. New York City in 1915 reported 
833 robberies and assaults with intent to 
rob where London had 20 and England, 
Wales, and Scotland together had 102. In 
1916 New York had 886 such crimes to 
London’s 19, and England, Wales, and 
Scotland's 227. In 1917 New York reported 
864 to London's 38, while England, Wales, 
and Scotland reported 233. In 1918 New 
Yor had 849, while London had 63 and 
Englani snd Wales had 100. Practically 
the same proportion exists between Chicago’s 
robberies and those in Great Britain. In 
1918, for example, Chicago had 22 robberies 
for every one robbery in London, and 14 
robberies for every one robbery in England 
and Wales Washington, D. C., in 1916 had 
61 more robberies than all of England, 
Wales, and Scotland put together; in 1917 
she nad 126 more than these three countries. 
Oities like St. Louis and Detroit, in their 
statistics of robbery and assault with intent 
to rob, frequently show annual totals varying 
from three times to five times greater than 
tbe number of such crimes reported for the 
whole of Great Britain.” 


'A BEAUTIFUL APPRECIATION 
OF LORD DAYANANDA. 


Our. beloved friend, Mr. C. F. 
Andrews, contributes. to the press 
the following magnificent appreciation 
of Maharishi Dayananda, the greatest 
pge and philosopher of our times :— 
.Last year, when the call came to me to 
yrite about Swami Dayanand Saraswati, I 
Was in the centre of the Punjab following 
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in the tracks of the Martial Law, which had 
swept like a great tornado over the ill-fated 
province. The Punjab was the land which - 
Swami Dayananda loved and where his 
message found its earliest welcome. 


I remember, that I wrote my mesaage 
under great strain and pressure of work of 
other kinds, and after it was written aad 
sent to the press, I was not satisfied with 
it. It expressed certain salient facts—-the 
great Rishi’s fearlessness, his  patriotiem, 
his daring proclamation of the truth as he 
saw it with his own eyes and with his own 


‘mind, and last of all, his martyr’s death in 


the cause of that truth. All this [ tried to 
Say ; but I was not at all satisfied with what 
I had written. I had described, as it were, 
separate lineaments of the hero, 1 had not 
caught the vision of the man himself, in 
his living wholeness of personality. 


It was just at this time, after I had 
written out whit I had in my own mind, 
that there came into my possession a very 
precious bundle of letters, written from the 
convict prison in the Andaman Islands by 
Bhai Paramananda. He had been im: 
prisoned there, on what I was quite certain 
was entirely false charge. These letters 
bad been written at intervals of a year: | 


for I believe that it had been the regula- 
tion, in that convict settlement, only to 
allow the prisoners to write to those whom 
they loved in their homes, once in a year. 
I sincerely trust, that this whole prison 
life in the Andamans will soon be abolished, 
For I have had on many occasions painfully 
realised, from information which 1 have 
received at first hand from those who have 
suffered, how inhuman the treatment is in 
such a place. The punishments are alto- 
gether barbarous and quite unfit for a 
civilised Government to exercise. There is 
also a complete lack of any publicity and 
public . inspection. : NEU 
These letters of Bhai Paramananda were | 
very precious to me, because they were 
written out of long silence and 5 | 
and solitary thought. They were not th 
hurried letters of. a few moments’ leisure, 
in the midst of a noisy, confused an 
overcrowded life, sueh as most of us have 


‘intensely, that these Vedic times 


AED Se 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. REVIEWED. , 


Jo put. ‘up with in the modern world. 
What Bhai Paramananda said aboutS wami 
ayananda Saraswati he said from his 


j heart. ' It satisfied me; it gave me the very 


picture, that I had been wishing to portray, 
when I wrote my own article and failed, 
and | saw the great Swami before me, as 
1 had never seen: his character hitherto in 
my previous thoughts and pictures. Let 
me try to give now, in this article, if I can 
do 80, the main point which Bhai Paraman- 
anda made,—using, of course, my own 
words. ‘I hope that I shall not fail this 
time. LE 


_ lt was this. Swami Dayananda Saras- 
wati hes not only studied, from his yout 
onwards, that supreme Vedic culture out 
of which India had risen to her full height 
of spiritual -wisdom and experience. He 
had lived it. हे 

In his own unique personality, he actually 
recapitualated the Vedic life. He embodied 
it in himself. He made it vital and actual 
for others. In the midst of a land, that 
Was turning away from its own past, to 
find all its ideals in Europe, he showed, by 
a living example, that this entire absorption 
in the culture of the West was to despise 
ones own. birth-right, to forsake one’s own 
{rue nature, to sink in the scale of human- 


ity, rather than to rise. 
Swami believed 


were 


Dayananda Saraswati 


‘actually superior to the age in which we 


‘now live. 


concerning the great Swami, 


thie or that about him. But, I believe, that 


ow. He worked out in action this, 
his intense belief. Men could see in him, 
in his spiritual earnestness, his heroic 
gharacter, his austere mode of life, his high 
ideals, the Vedic times themselves restored. 
Noone had done this before in quite the 
same way. Scholara had written books. 
Texts and studies of the Vedic age had been 
published, and then forgotten. But here 
was a Sannyasi, with such unique 
genius and moral character, that the past 
itself was quickened into recreated life by 
his very presence among men. —— 

;. There have been a thousand controversies 
Í f a thousand 
details might be brought forward to prove 


d» 


in the conception of him,.as a living. per- 
sonification of the Vedic culture, we are a6 
the very centre. In this view of his charac- 
ter, the whole picture is in focus. The 
perspective, is true and not false. 

lf the Swami had been merely ‘a: great 
scholar and controversialist, there would 
have been little or no progressive life in his 
community after his departure. If, again, 
bis message had been merely. antiquarian 
and traditional, then how can one account 
for the present vitality and progress of the 
Arya Samaj, which he founded? I hold 
firmly, that his message was immensely 
moro than antiquarian, and that hé himself 
was immensely more than a great scholar. 
The personality of the great Swami, as he. 
lived the actual life of the Vedic past, in 
ail the glowing majesty of his heroic. 
spirit, was so magnetic, so virile, s0 
passionately sincere and brave, that others 
caught his inspiration before he died and 
carried on his message in his spirit! It 
is for this reason that the Arya Ssmaj 
has lived and still lives on to-day. . Hia. 
personality was like fire. Tt enkindled 
others. And others in their turn haye 
carried the flame forward. pec 

I have recently had an experience, while 
I was abroad, which I shall not easily. 
forget. I have seen, in Hast Africa, the. 
Arya Samaj flourishing and thriving in 
the midst of a singularly foreiga -and 
unpropitious~ environment. While other 
personal ‘religious, loyalties and. beliofa 
were struggling for a breath of fresh air, 
in the stifling atmosphere of East Africa, . 
and often failing to survive, the Arya 
Samaj was taking root in the soil ‘and. 
was putting forth new shoots. 


I look back in memory, with deep 
emotion, on one most pathetic figure, a 
man in middle age, whose whole body, 
from head to foot, was twisted and 
contorted with paralysis. One thing alone 
remained dear to him; one thing made 
existence still -a joy to him; thie was 
his devotion to Swami Dayananda - and to 
the Arya Samaj, which the Swami had 
founded. Again and again, l “met thia 
poor man in his uiter.belpleesnoss, . Eve. 


Pty 
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‘speech itself was difficult for him, as well 
as bodily movement. Yet, with whatever 
faculty he still possessed, he showed forth 
his devotion to Swami Dayanand. Such 
incidents as these betoken a vital spirit 
in the Arya Samaj. The do not speak of 
decay and death. 


If the Arya Samaj were stationary, un- 
progressive, in the modern, age, if it 
professed fixed infallible dogmas, thea 
indeed there might be less hope for it in 
the future. But 1 have found in these 
distant lands across the sea, In Fiji and 
Australia, as well as in East Africa, a 
singular power to adaptation to environment. 
While the central ideal has been held fast, 
the details have been profoundly modified. 
And that great central ideal has always 
appeared to me, amid these outward 
changes, to be essentially one with the 
truth of Swami  Dayananda's own life. 
It bas been the truth of the supreme 
culture of the Vedic age and of its heritage 
as India’s greatest possession. Into this 
wonderful heritage Indias to-day have 
returned after many wanderings. Through 
Swami Dayananda this, their ancient 
heritage, has once more been made for 
them an abiding faith, a personal posses- 
sion. Such a faith is not mere patriotism ; 
it is somethiag deeper, it is religion. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN PRE- 
. BRITISH INDIA. 


In these days of educational non-co- 
operation, we hear a lot of rot about 
the impossibility of organising universal 
primary education without the  co- 
operation of the state. 150 years of 
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foreign rule have so completely ‘ener: 
vated us and robbed us of our self- 
respect, that we caauot imagine the 
people of India arranging for. them a 
system of universal primary educa. 
tion, independent of state aid. And 
yet only in 1813, every Indian village 
could boast of a school maintained by 
the village commonwealth. In the 
evidence which Sir Thomas Munro 
gave before Parliament in 1813, he is 
reported to have said :— 

“I do not exactly understand what.is meant 
by the ‘civilisation’ of the Hindus. In the 
higher branches of science, ia the knowledge 
of the theory and practice of good Govern- 
meat, and in an education which, by 
banishing prejudice and supersti'ion, opens 
the mind to receive instruction of every kiud 
from every quarter, they are much inferior, 
to Europeans. But it a good system of 
agriculture, uarivalled manufacturing skill, 
cipacity to produce whatever can contribute 
to either convenience or luxury, schools 
established in every village for teaehing reading, 
writing and arithmetic, the geueral practice 
of hospitality aad charity amongst each 
other, and, above all, a treatment of the 
female sex, full of confidence, respect and 
delicacy, are among the signs which denotes 
civilised people—then the Hindus are not 
inferior to the nations of Europe, and if 
civilisation is to become an article of trade 
between the two countries, I am convinced | 
that this country (England) will gain by the - 
import cargo." : 

This passage occurs in his answe 
to a question put to him. : 


- A, 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. k m. 


THE ARYA SAMAJ AND 
ORTHODOX HINDUISM. 


The Hindu Message 


de Decor says in its issue 
‘December 16,1920. ^ ~ 
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As for Mr. Lajpat Hai, he is an Arys. 
Samajist. Most of those who join this. 
movement retain their caste » 
purposes, and are- only content’ to ài 
their advanced “views.” It ig ‘those wh 


F 
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are. led away: by, temporary , emotions or 
transient “interests that violate caste 
“<ppractices In Bengal, too, the same pheno- 
, Menon exists, and on’ the whole the 
j Brahmo Samaj is on the decline. The 
88778 Samaj’ is no doubt more advanced 
iin numbers and activity. But its progress: 
iis not such as to need frighten us. The 
Sanatana Dharma has begun to bestir 
. Mtself, and soon its influence will begin to 
make itself felt. Mr. Gandhi has declared 
hhimself recently in favour of caste, and 80 
sslso did Mr. Tilak in his addresses in 
Madras after his return from England. 
We trust that our readers will not beled 
aaway by the fictions which Sir S. Nair has 
ttrotted out for their delectation in his failure 
. Mo know all the facts during his absence 
ffrom . India. 


Sir S. Nair finally hopes to destroy Hindu 
society through the legislation to be under- 
Maken by “ the Non-Brahmans and depressed 
classes" in the new and reformed legisla- 
Hive councils. We, too have serious 

 Sipprehensions on this score. But legislation 

salone cannot settle the fate of communi- 
tiles, and we would recall to Sir S. Nair’s 
rrecollection how little influence. his Malabar 
Marriage Bill has had over public opinion 
in Malabar. An Indian historian has 
said, —"“ The people of India are the same 
yresterday, and for ever.” ‘The late Swami 
Wivekananda said in one of his inspired 
moods,—“ India will never be Europe until 
sibe dies.” We will not believe that 
lindia—the holy—will “die” For, as 
Swami Vivekananda has said in his own 
inimitable language,—‘‘ India is the land 
Wo which all souls must come wending their 
wray to God.” 

Mahatma Gandhi has declared in 
flavour of caste; ergo Sanatan Dharma 
wa bestirring itself, But what of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s views on untouch- 
ability ? Is untouchability no longer a 
üoctrine of Sanatana Dharma? We 
do'not know what precisely Sanatan 
[Dharma ig? In the Punjab the Purdah 

is'a cherished doctrine of 


Rn 
uatan Dharma, In Maharashtra, if a | 


801... 


married woman covers her head, ‘she, 
offends against Sanatana Dharma. tn- 
the South, marriage of a girl with her | 
maternal uncle is. Sanatan Dharma... 
In the North, Sanatan Dharma calls 
such customs incestuous. To us if’ 
appears that any fossilised custom or. 
usage—good, bad or indifferent—is 
Sanatana Dharma. The  Sanatan’ 
Dharma movement is not a movement. 
for the revival of India's ancient 
religion ‘but one for the preservation: 
of present day superstitions and excres- - 
cences. It is a movement against all 
movement. If Sanatan Dharma means: 
Vedic and Shastrio revival, then it is 
only another name for the Arya Samaj. 
Caste, no matter what Mahatma 
Gandhi says, who, though a gaint. 18 
not a Vedic scholar, was never a 
part of the primeval Vedic religion, 
In the Mahabharat we read. 


AIA उवाख-= | EL- 
argieaen वणेन यादि वणो विभिद्यते ॥ 
aiai ag वर्णानां दृश्यते वणे संकरः Å ॥ . 
कामः क्रोधो भयं लोभः शोकचिन्ता क्षुधा AR: | 
सवेषां न प्रभवति ? कस्माद बर्णा विमिञ्यते ॥७॥ 
स्ेइ-मूत्र पुरीषाणि इलेप्मा पित्तं सशोणितम्‌ । 
ag; क्षरति स्वेषां कस्माद्‌ बणों विभज्यते ॥ 5 ॥ 
ज्ञगमानामसंख्येयाः स्थाबराणाँ च जातयः d 
तेषां विविध-वर्णानां कुतो aot विनिइबयः ॥९॥ 


भृगइवाच- 
न विशेषोऽस्ति वर्णानां सवै ब्राह्ममिदं जगत्‌ । 

ब्रह्मणा पूवे तृष्टं हि कमैमिवेणेतां गतम्‌॥ १० ॥ 
काममोगप्रियास्तदिणाः क्रोधनाः प्रियसाइसाः। , 
स्यकस्व्मां रकाङ्षाः ते द्विजाः TAA गताः ११ c 


ba 


गोम्यो वृतः समास्थाय पीताः euge | 
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श्व्चमोम्मा नुिष्ठस्ति ते fw: quat गताः १६ 
हिसाउन्नतप्रिया gar: सदेकमौपजीविनः। 
कृष्णाः शोचपरिसभ्रष्टाः ते द्िजाः spat गताः १४ 
awa: कमे Perea: द्विजा वणौभ्तरं गताः | 

बसो aw: क्रिया तेषां नित्य न प्रतिषिध्यते १५ 

इत्येते चतुरो (P) षणो” येषां ब्राह्मी सरश्षती | 

ब्रह्म घारयर्ता नित्यं meret नियमास्तद्या १६ 

WE चेव परं सृष्ट ये जानन्ति ASTA: | 

तेषां बहुविधा स्स्बन्यास्तत्र तत्र द्वि जातयः १७ 
पिशाा राक्तसाः प्रेताः Paar स्लेच्छ जातयः१८ 
लस्यं दाम मथाद्रोह आनृशंस्यं तपो घृणा । 
WWW दृश्यते यत्र स ब्राह्मण इति Cua: ४ 
Was सेवते कमे वेदाभ्ययम सङ्गता | 
दानादानराति deg स थे क्षत्रिय उच्यते ५ 
Rag wears छृइया दानरतिः शुद्धिः | 
वेदाभ्यनसम्पन्नः स aaa इति afwa: ६ ` ` 
स्ेमक्षरतिः नित्य सर्वकर्म करो ऽशुखिः। 
त्यक्त Rp नाचारः सब IA शाति स्मृतः ७ 
llagan द्विजे तच्च न विद्यते । ` 
नवे झद्रोभबच्छूद्रो ब्राहमणो ब्राह्मणो न च ८ 
शोचेन सततं युक्तः सदाचारसमन्वितः | 
लाजुकोशइच भूतेषु. तद्द्विजातिषु लक्षणम्‌ १८. ` 
- Here it is‘ clearly stated that there 

were.no : Varnas first and later on they 
were based upon deeds and vocation. 

A. Brahman, then, is not one born of 

Brahman parents but one who has the 
Brahmauic character—no 'matter what 
his parentage is, In ancient times 

Brahmanhood was open to the lowest 

of the low born. In the “44th Chapter 
of the’ Bhavishya Purana it is expressly . 


stated that the sage Parasra was born 
ofa woman belonging to the ‘scavenger’ 
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class, the sage Vashishta of a harlot ° 
and Vyas of a woman belonging tothe - 


water-carrier caste. Our contemporary | 


quotes Swami Vivekananda as a great: 


authority on Sanatana Dharma. Let: 
us see what the Swami has to say on - 
caste. Here is a quotation from one. 
of his lectures :— 


“What is the plan ? The ideal at one end ` 
is the Brabmin and tbe ideal at ‘the other - 
end is the Chandala, and the whole work is - 
to raise the Chandala up to the Brahmin. 
Slowly and slowly you find more and ‘ore - 
privileges granted to them. There are ` 
books where you read such fierce words as - 
these: “If the Sudra hears, fill hia: ears 
with molten lead, and if he remembers a ` 
line cut him to pieces. If he: says to the 


: Brahmin, ‘you Brahmin’ cat his tongue ont... 


Diabolical old brabarism, no doubt, it. goes 
without saying, but do not blame the ‘law- . 
givers, who simply recorded the customs of 
some section of the community.. Such. 
devils arose among those ancients. There . 


. have been devils everywhere more or less in 


all ages. Then you find that this is toned — 
down a little; only—do not disturb them ~ 
but do not teach them higher things. Then 
slowly we find in other Smritis, especially . 
those that have full power now that if the 
Sudras imitate the manners and customs of. 
the Brahmins they are best of, they ought . 
to do tbat. Thus it is going on. I have no 
time to place before you all these workings, 
how they can be traced in detail; but 
coming to plain facts we fiod that all the : 
castes are to rire slowly aud slowly; . 
however, there are thousands of castes and + 
some are even getting admission into. 
Brahminhood ; for what prevents any 08816 
from declaring they are- Brahmins? Thus * 
caste, with all its rigour, has been made in © 
that way. Say there are castes here with ` 
ten thousand people each. If these put . 
their heads together and say:we will call. . 
ourselves Brahmins, nothing can,stop them ;. _ 
who is to say nay. -1 see it in my own = 
Some castes become strong, and as soon i 
they all agree who is to say nay? Because 
whatever it be, each caste is exdlusive of the 
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other, ‘It does not meddle with the other's 
mis even the several divisions of one 
ste do.not meddle with the other divisions 
,iuud those great epoch-makers Sankaracharya 
smd others; were great caste-makers. [ 
caannot tell you all the wonderful things they 
mnaunfaotured, and some of you may be 
acagry with me. But in my travels and 
enperiences | have been tracing them out, 
amd most wonderful results Í have arrived 
alt. They would sometimes get whole hordes 
obf Beluohees and make them Kshatrias in 
osae minute, whole hordes of fishermen and 
make them Brahmins in one minute. They 
were all Rishis and Sages and we have to 
bbow down to their memory. Well, be you 
sll’ Rishis and sages. That is the secret. 
More or less we shall all be Rishis. What 
Ils meant by a Rishi, the pure one? Be 
]pure first, and you will have the power. 
{Simply saying "I ama Rishi” will not do 
lbut when you are a Rishi, you will find they 
‘will obey you Somehow or other. Someth- 
ling mysterious comes out from you which 
Imakes them follow you, makes them hear 
1100, makes them unconsciously, even against 
ftheir will, carry out your plans, ‘That is 
tthe Rishihood.” 


i AT LASTI 

Lala Lajpat Rai haa, at last, entered 
‘the lists with his usual energy and 
whole-heartedness. After the Nagpur 
Congress, the veteran leader of the 
Punjab has set to work in right earnest 
and has more than made up for his 
previous ‘hesitancy. We of the Punjab’ 
know that our leader is possessed of 
tremendous energies: When he worked 
for the D. A. V. College and built it 
up, in response to the call of duty, he 
deemed mo personal sacrifice too great. 
only if it ‘led to the desired end. . He 
earned. thousands only that he ‘might 
tliebetter serve the Dayananda College. ' 
When-there was a split in the Arya’ 
Samaj and a powerful schoo! of thought ' 
grew up-that would not admit that the 
Dayanand -Anglo Vedic ~College—a 


centre of Western culture and - Western’ - 


learning in the curriculuns ‘of which 
Vedic scholarship has no place and 


Vedic teaching but ‘a subordinate ` 


‘place—was a fit monument ` to- the 
memory of the man who was for a 
wholesale revival of the Vedic period | 
and a summary rejection of what is 
understood by Western civilization or 
had anything essentially or cbaracter- 
istically Vedic about it, the valiant 
Lala fought like a veritable lion in 
defence of his oreation. Subsequently 
when his ideas changed, he bestowed 
his affections upon the Gurukula with 
equal fervour. Now that he has listened 
to the clarion call of his mother land— 
as embodied in the Resolution passed 


by ‘the Nagpur Congress—and has ' 
consented to 06 5076 of the pilots of : 
the vessel of non-co-operation, he hag ` 
felt no compunction whatever in bring- ' 


‘ing about a complete strike ‘in the 


D. A. V. College—the one institution ` 
to the building up of which he devoted — 
a magnificent ° 
example of sacrifice of personal feelings : 


his life-blood. : What 


at the altar’ of national duty ? The 


superb courage that the Lala has ex- ' 
‘hibited on this occasion fills as with ~ 
~ enthusiastic admiration and a feeling of 
reverential and inspiring worship and 


almost tempts us to repent of what we 
‘wrote in & recent issue. And yet we 
do not repent. For our impatience 
was only a proof that “ we’ expected 
great; things of.our leader and felt 
irritated at 
seemed unnecessarily long—in their 


$03 ^ 


the _delay— which to’ ug: : | 


coming to-fruition. Aud now that the - 


revered Lalaji ‘has taken up the duties. 


“of his natural position and put new ` 


life and energy into N.C. O. ‘in heroic. ' 


‘Punjab, our heart is filled “with 


"speakable joy and: inexpressible.thank-.- 
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fulness." Our spirit chafed.when we. 


saw that, for want of efficient captaincy, 
our province was behind other provinces 
even though it was the wrongs of the 
Punjab that had stirred the slumbering 
self-consciousness of India. Now that 
he right man ia at the right. place, the 
Punjab will more than make up for 
past neglect and will march abreast of 
sister-proviaces in [ndia's march to the 
Promised land of Political Freedom, 
Intellectual self-assertion and Moral 
and Spiritual Self-determination. The 
Punjab students have shown resolute 
courage and although many will, we 
fear, yield to the intimidation of their 
guardians and return to their colleges 
for a time, we doubt not but that nor- 
mal teaching cannot now go on in the 
colleges of the Punjab. Strikes will 
recur again and again till Swarajya is 
fully attained. Let the Principals of 
Government and  Government-aided 
colleges fully realise that the days of 
peaceful study for their pupils and 
restful slumber for them are gone— 
gone irretrievably—never to return till 
National Government is established 
and National Government Universities 
are established. 


EDUCATIONAL N.C. 0. AND 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


There is a strange confusion of 
thought in the minds. of many who 
sail under the banner of the Congress 
as well as of those whodeny the com- 
petency of that body to lead the 
country as regards the meaning and 
scope of the part of the N. C. O. 
Resolution relating to students. The 
Congress is not an educational board 
that it should replace institutions im- 
parting defective education by model 
jet learning. The Congress isa 
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political organisation and ita motive in: 
emptying schools and colleges: is algo .. 
purely political. The Congress desires. 
to dislocate all departments of the- 
bureaucratic administration and modern 
colleges and schools constitute an 
important Government department. It 
is in these schools and colleges that. 
clerks, lawyers, judicial officers and 
administrators are manufactured who 
can run the bureaucratic machinery 
in subordinate positions—and only in 
subordinate positions. ‘They are care- 
fully nurtured in an atmosphere sur- 
charged with race-dominance and 
colour-supremacy and are, during their 
scholastic career, successfully hypnotised 
into the belief that initiation belongs 
to the occidental and the oriental’s part 
is merely that of a slavish imitation or 
of a discontented snarling agitator. [f you 
destroy, by peaceful and non-violent 
means, the factories which alone can 
manufacture Indian assistants in the 
administration expected to  co- 
operate with the  bureaucracy on 
terms settled by the dominant party, 
the entire machinery will collapse 
because its wear and tear will not be 
repaired and its worn out screws and 
pulleys will not be replaced. More- . 
over the Congress wants a non-co- 
operation army for propaganda work. 
It appeals to the recruits that have — 
without pondering upon the implica- 
tions of their conduct, joined the _ 
colleges started by the bureaucracy 
to join the national non-violent army. . 
This important point is ignored both . 


. by some Congressmen who clamour for - 


the opening of national colleges by - 
politicians and by critics who cast 
ridicule on the alleged efforts of non- : 
co-operators to create E 
uniyersities without endowments and 
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funds. Our critics forget that the 
lleaders of the non-co-operation move- 
iment are not such idiots that they do 
inot realise the futility of the efforts of 
! tthe politicians of a subject race to 
(compete with the foreign government 
‘which commandeers all the resources of 
tthe nation, in creating richly endowed 
sand efficiently conducted centres of 
llearning especially when every pice 
tthat they can obtain is required for 
propaganda: work. What our own 
Imen, who insist upon our ‘starting 
‘national colleges before we try to empty 
slate agencies for the manufacture 
‘of mental and moral dependants, forge is 
ithat we are engaged in actual warfare, 
18 lifeand death struggle—which is not 
ithe less acute and desperate because it 
iis non-violent and bloodless-—and, 
therefore, the time for the building up 
‘of educational centres—with their 
‘atmosphere of cloistered quiet—is not 
yet If Swarajya has to be attained, 
lyoungmen must sacrifice their studies, 
lawyers théir practice, ` merchants 
ttheir accumulations, the rich their 
lluxuries and supertluities, the women 
ttheir ornaments and other articles of 
[personal decoration, and if, need be, 
tthe poor their- necessaries. In -this 
]period of :supreme all round all perva- 
sive sacrifice, thé young with their 
impulsive nature and generous enth- 
tsiasm, cannot be excluded from the 
]privilege of suffering for their afflicued 
motherland. Weare told not onlytby 
liberals but even by some who 
isubscribe to the N: C. O: creed that 
iyoungmien should be called upon to 
make ‘sacrifices when they ‘have 
finished: ‘their studies. > They forget 
tthat to be allowed to finish their 
tstudies is exactly the ambition on the 
Ipart.of our youngmen which: Mabatina 
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Gandhi wants to ‘repress and that for 
two reasons. The ret is thdt the 
degree provides the passport for ad- 
mittance to the pathways of service of 
the bureaucracy and national leaders 
ought not to let the youth of the nation 
to be led to temptation. The second 
is that a nation that adopts a weapon 
of desperation like N. Œ. ©. cannot 
afford to wait for years: A remedy of 
desperation cannot be continued for 
long long years without detriment to 
the people employing it. People who 
call themselves non-co-operators and 
yet desire that students should join 
the movement after they have completed 
their studies do not know the 
potency of the weapou ‘they are ‘called 
upon to wield. i $ 
MR. C. R. DAS'S SACRIFICE, - 
An English Politician once gave a 
naive and quaint ‘characterisation ‘df 
the various provinces of India. He 
declared that ‘while the Punjab was 
dogmatic and Bombay ‘diplomatic, 
Bengal was ‘emotional: Emotional 
Bengal had always as its leaders men 
who typified its chief characteristic. 
Surendranath, once ‘called by the 
press ‘Surrender Not’, was its leader. 
so long as he was impulsive and 
generous—so long as he appealed’ to 
thé heart gushing with patriotic fervour 
and was ‘not considered “sane and 
wise" by “moderates” and bureau: 
crats. As soon as, however,he deserted 
the straight path of generous impul- 
giveness and sought the tortuous by- 
ways of “sanity” and “ moderation " 
and tried, against his temperament, to 
become a Gokhale ora Mehta, “he 
succeeded not in becoming a diplomat 
but—a minister’ and a nen 
Surrender. Every-man and ‘every race . 
ie endowed by ‘nature with a peculiar 
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temperament. If his or its educators 
try to educate him or it out of that 
temperament, they make of him or it a 
non-descript hotch-potch. Hence he 
can play. his or its part right nobly 
only if his or its individuality is re- 
tained and developed not if it is 
crushed and an imitation individuality 
sought to be substituted. Similarly a 
race can efficiently be led only by a 
person who is the supreme type of the 
genius of the race. ‘That is why 
spiritual [India had a number of leaders 
but no LEADER till, Gandhi, the saint 
claimed his rightful due and sounded 
slogans familiar to the subconscious 
and genuine self of this ancient people 
When ‘Surrender Not’ the orator 
in his attempt to turn himself into a 
statesman was transformed into ‘Sir 
Surrender,’ the apologist of Governors 
and Viceroys, and the ornament of 
official functions and parties, Bengal 
was leaderless for a time and patiently 
waited fora Master that would extort 
allegiance from it and lead it to victory. 
That is why Bengal which in Lord 
Curzon's and Lord Minto's time won 
brilliant victories under the glorious 
leadership of Babu . Surrender, Not 
fared badly when the agitation against 
the Black Act conyulsed the country 
and the Satyagrah campaign was 
initiated. But now that Chitranjandas 
has gratified the heart-yearnings of 
mother Bangya and performed the 
Sarvamedha and made the supreme 
Sacrifice, Bengal has ceased to be 
deaderless. Impulsive Das by sacrifi- 
cing a few lakhs a year, is now the 

aster of Bengal and can commandeer 
millions. from his emotional fellow- 
.Bengalees.. The student... movement 
has spread in Bengal with lightening 
Japidity. We. congratulate Bengal on 
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regaining the leadership , of Indis 
and Mr. Das on smoothening her path 
to that eminent position.  . 
RAE BAKELI DISTURBANCES, 
Rae areli disturbances, tragic 
though they are, are not without their 
uses. They have a double message to 
give to the people of India. The 
first is that the big landlords will, in the 
coming struggle, side not with the forces 
of freedom but with the forces that make 
for repression and political serfdom, [he 
bureaucracy and the | land—holding 
classes represent two sets of power 
ful vested interests and the common 
danger of Democracy will draw them 
together and supply a cohesive motive 
power. The other is that the masses 
must be Jed by true disciples of Gandhi 
and not by firebrands or miscreants 
masquerading as such. The masses 
never reason. Faith in their leaders 
is alone operative upon their conduct. 
lt is, therefore, absolutely essential that 
ationalist lieutenants working 
the villages should be men of the 
highest character and the most unim- 
peachable integrity, otherwise forces 
may be set in motion which it may be 
difficult to control 
THE DUKE OF CONNOUGHT'3 
VISIT TO INDIA. |. | .- 
H. R. H. the Duke has come [910 
delivered his message. Hopes were 
entertained in various circles. that 
repressive measures would be repealed, 
prisoners would be released, a forward 
step towards self-government announs 
ced and proper reparation made for 
the wrongs of afflicted Punjab. All 
these expectations have: been . dis: | 
appointed. Lakhs of rupees hare been 
spent upon festivities which the p 1 
boycotted and, in spite .of H. R e 
rsonal appeal, the relations betwee 
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thé rulers and the ruled are getting 
worse day by day. Even before the 
Jink with which the Duke wrote ‘his 
‘message was dry, Lala Lajpatrai was 
“served with a notice not to enter the 
N.W. F. Province because his efforts 
ilo compose differences between the 
JHindus and the Sikhs were, it was 
talleged, likely to prove prejudicial to 
]public safety. While the Duke pleads 
107 forgiveness on both sides, the 
tbureaucratic machinery moves round 
sand round unheeding and unconcerned, 
tthe people's resentment goes on growing 
iin volume and intensity and N. C. 0. 
ggains fresh adherents. Mr. Shrinivas 
Shastri expected an announcement 
tthat would soothe his afflicted country- 
mn The announcement has not 
ccome or has been intercepted. His 
ffaith iu the bureaucracy must have 
received a terrible blow. Will it 
emerge uvimpsired from it? Will 
his sturdy optimism still direct him 


to co-operate and co-operate even’ 


though the other side is determined to 
gro its way, heedless alike of his co- 
operation and Gandhi's non-co-opera- 
jon. When we remember that only 
itt Amritsar Gandhi's faith was just 
ies Strong and solicitous as Shastri’s 
xow i8—it is as great a sin to 
juestion Shastri’s selflessness as it 
88 to question that of Gandhi himself— 
pre begin to hope that the day is not 
llistant. when like Nehru, Das and 
Lajpat, Shastri will also be enrolled as 
+, lientenant of the Mahatma. 
DEGRADATION IN EXCELSIS. 
We take the following from a note 
m the Wednesday Review. 
~ We badly want an autocrat just now, a 
V/iteroy who will be strong enough to be free 
Hf the leading strings of the India Office and 


or do a. bit’ of -thinking for himself. No 


ieeroy now or at any dime will be a euccose 


if he uncomplatningly merges his individuality 
in that of the Secretary of State and do his 
bidding without a demur. He must not 
merely reiga but must govern and impress . 
his personality on the administration. We 
do not suggest that h2 must play the irres- 
ponsible autocrat and do as he lista heedless of 
the advice and suggestions of experienced 
councillors and. administrators under him, 
Bat, he must be an autocrat in the sense that - 
he must be able to assert himself on occasion- 
even against the Secretary of State, when he . 
knows that the latter is wrong, Lord Reading « 
is not likely to give in to any Secretary of - 
State when he is convinced that he is in . 
the right. If that be the role of an autocrat, 
we need all the autocracy that Lord Reading 
may have in him. : 
The Italics are ours. | 
So the new Viceroy is expected to 
be an autocrat in relation to the 
Secretary of State because the latter ` 
happens to be sympathetic towards” 
the victims of bureaucratic lawlessness, 
but must be a willing tool in the hands 
of . O'Briens, Bosworth. Smiths, - 
O'Dwyers, Thomsons, and Vincents !, 
And would our readers believe it the» 
writer is a man with a dark skin born 
and brought up in an Indian home? 
Could the worst Anglo-Indian rag go 
further than this? If bureaucratic 
rule was otherwise perfect, it would. 
stand condemned for producing a species. 
of pitiable mentality of which that of the. 
writer of the lines quoted above is the. 
supreme type. À 


A GLOOMY PROSPECT. 

We take the following from Correa 
Moylan  Walsh's “The Climax of. 
Civilization." nf 

Hard times, then, are’ ahead, not im: 
mediately perhaps (when the present chaos 
is ended’, but certainly before many years, 
at most a ‘couple of generations or 80., A 
return will set in of the re-active pressure of 
nature upon mankind. Mankind will again 
be restive under it. They will not live in 
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the peace and concord dreamt of in conse- 
quence of the peace and concord experienced 
during the last century of augmented 
supplies. 

The struggle for existence will again 
become sharp and bitter, and there will 

gain be wars and rumours of wars. It will 

it then be safe for the lamb to lie down by 

he’ lion, when the lion is hungry. The 
strong will again rend, and the weak will 
need defence and protection. Class will 
contend with class, and nation with nation. 
Our women may weep at the prospect. Also 
our Mr. Doves and our Mr. Loves may 
tremble at it. But woe to that people which 
has not men that will stand up and fight 
without flinching. Those countries where 
the moral decay shall have gone deepest, 
where the proved stock shall have died out 
and given way to poor stock, where the 
greatest effeminisation of men shall have 
taken place (for the  masculinisation of 
women will be no compensation), where 
the strong and the wise and the shrewd 
shall gain no more of wealth, power, and 
influence than the weak, silly and incompe- 
tent, all being equal,—those will go to the 
wall. And when this fate shall | have 
overtaken most of our western white men’s 
countries, our cycle of civilisation. will be 
completed. 

These words were penned before the 
outbreak of the war now raging in Europe. 
This war is due primarily to the comparative 
overpopulation of Germany and the conse- 
quent need which the Germans feel for 
expansion. It does not mean the end of 
civilisation, but it may be the beginning of 
the ending, which is a long process, and a 
terrible process, and most terrible to those 
nations which suffer it ficst—those nations 
which are first defeated in the struggle for 

existence. 

So we are within sight of the end 


. of the present cycle of civilization and 


= 


progress is not rectilinear but spiral. 
But what of the Evolution Theory and 
the Development Hypothesis? 

A HYMN FROM THE RIG VEDA.. 
., We take the following from The New 
Age of Washington, U, $ A, - | 
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In all ‘well-regulated Masonic: lodges of . 
the United States and Great. Britain, the 
Bible is displayed on the altar, as the great . 
symbol of God. But in countries where the 
Christian or Jewish faith does not prevail 
among the majority of the inbabitants, the 
sacred writings of those particular countries: ' 
are used on the altars of Masonry, viz., in 
Turkey and Egypt, the Koran: in India, the 
Vedas, etc. Alas, for Freemasonry, there are 
nations on the continent of Europe whose 
Masonic lodges have banished the Bible from ° 
their altars and substituted therefore the 
Book of Constitutions. The name of the 
Grand Architect of the Universe no longer is 
mentioned in their rituals, and no instruction 
is -given-the candidate regarding the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being though "the 
heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 
“God  geometrizes," says the immortal 
Plato. Masonry is founded on geometry and 
yet many of the Masonic bodies of the 
Continent are loath to acknowledge . 
the Fountain Source of their work. They . 
are not atheistic, as they claim, and far. 
be it from us to dub them so, but are 
they, strictly speaking, Masonic? If 
Masonry has no philosophy of Deity, what 
dose it amount to? Our ancient brethren 
of the temples were wiser than we are. 
in the recognition of a Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe. Their initiations emphasi- 
zed the immortality of the soul, No skep-. 
tic could possibly be admitted to the 
Mysteries of Isis and Osiris, or Eleusis. 
We moderns have grown so materialistio 
that it is considered quite au fait to ait- 
our agnosticism and skepticism; a mark: 
of liberalism, as it were. Many of us 
wander in a mazo of materialism, and 
can see no way out of the darkness iof 
our surroundings, and yet like moles that. 
have no eyes to see we graodiloquent 
ly proclaim there is no sun. Ye, mighty - 
atom, man! Amid all this skepticism’ it 
is an inspiration to ‘turn to the recorded. 
thoughts of our ancient brethren, especial. 
ly our Aryan ancestors, whose wise men 
and prophets wrote the. Vedas. On. the 
altars of. Masonry in India, we 880 the 
Vedas displayed. There“gro: hymns of the 
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“Rigveda which are very ancient. Although 
the religion of these Vedic Aryans wus a 
worship of. the anthropomorphized forces of 


3 nature; it rose at times to great apiritual 


+ heights. We shall quote of these remark- 


able hymns iAijg»^1a, x, ll, 129) as 
follows: 
‘In the beginning there was neither the 


Unreal nor the real. 
Was there these spheres of light? Or 
the heavens beyond ? 
What ? and by what enveloped ? and for 
whose enjoyment ? 
~- Was there the primal Ether, the source 
and end of all that is—deep, infinite im- 
measurable ? 
. There was neither death nor aught death 
nor aught deathlees, nor darkness sepa- 
rate from light. 


.'That One alone, unbreathing, lived ; with 

It the shadowy veil subsised (not Being 

nor non-Being) ; other than It there noth- 
“ing was. 

Before the birth of all things this world 
lay sleeping in the womb of the Prime 
Oause, like gloom in darkness hidden, 

Each in the other merged, inseparate as 
sea from sea ; i 

When by the potent majesty of Thought, 
puleing with creative purpose, 

This single, self-poised Whole from out 
its shroud of nothingness broke forth. 

Ere yet all This arose, toghter with the 
One was Love; 


. And there lay floating an inchoate mass— 
the seed of life and matter— 
Remnant of bygone creations, of hopes 
deferred and ends unrealised. 
~ (In.the light of their wisdom, musing 
in their hearts, thus have the poets seen 


“loosing the Real from its bond, the Un- 


--réal.) 
‘Out from them all shot scintillating lines 
“of rays, all-apreading swift, like cloud-born 
fiery flashes ; 
.. Whither flamed they forth? 
above, below ? 


Some were enjoyers, seed-showerers and 


Athwart, 


--reapers of the harvest ; 
-'- Some, of vast 
_ of enjoyment ; 


power and magnitude, fielda 


ES) 


While some again the substance were of 
sustenance, nourishing the fathers and the 
gods. 

In order first evolved, and higher,—those 
—these later formed and lower. 

Who then knows in truth? Who here 

This forth ? This 


may utter it? 
Whence streams 

manifold of life and mind, of what 

composed ? and whither moving? à 
The Devas, by the Word made manif- 


est, after this Bursting-forth shone into 
being; E 
Who than shall know whence. This 
arose? + 


Where had creation brith?. ‘Whether 
or no upheld? 

If He uphold it not—what mortal or 
immortal can ? 

He who is’ its highest Seer, in the 
supreme space beyond as in the inmost heart 
of all, 

—Self-luminous, its perfect Life and Joy 
and Essence— 

He surely knows the whence and whither 
of it all; 

If He know 
immortal knows ? 

Commenting upon this hymn, which is 80 
pregnant with philosophic thought and 
insight, the translator, Sri Ananda 
Acharya, in his Brahmadarsanam, 8898 ६ 


lf we study this hymn, which must have 
been, I will not say composed, but re- 
vealed to the Rishi many thousands of 
years ago, we sball discover that it con- 
tains ‘all the fundamental elements of the 
religious, philosophic, and scientific cons- 
ciousness of humanity. In the ‘first place, 
it hints at the Absolute of philosophy 
which although beyond human thought, 
must. be retained as a symbol of speech 


not—what mortal or 


.to denote the highest, in order that the 


experience of the relative may be itlelligible. 
In the second place, it assumes the 
existence prior to creation of a subtle 
substance (called by the Rishi “tamasa,” 


"darkness!, which carried within itself the 


seed of living and inorganic matter. Eas- 
tly, the poet shows the right attitude 


. towards & conception of the Cause of the 
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"universe, viz, the attitude of mind, when 
he says that philospheres can explain the 
process of evolution but nct the origin of 
the universe. 

Apart from these considerations this hymn 
strikes. me as pointing to one supreme 
fact, viz, that within the soul there is a 
aculty which you may call intuition, or 
Fenn or imagination (it is Pratisya in the 

riginal), which sees the universe as a whole, 
which sees the root cause of the universe, 

This hymn was first introduced to 
the notice of the West by Max Muller 
in his “Zhe Six Systems of Indian 

Philosophy." ‘lhe hymn upset all his 
theories and he was led to say: 

. “Tt is not necessary that the historical 
. progress of thought, whether religious or 
philosophical, should have been exactly 
the same in every country, nor must we 
. forget that there always have been privileged 
` individuals whose mind was untrammelled by 
' the thoughts of the great mass of the people 
and, who saw and proclaimed as if inspired 
' bya power not themselves, truths far beyond 
-the reach of their ;ellow men." 

What bewilders us is that Western 
‘writers cannot divest themselves of the 
exploded view that the religion of 
“these Vedic Aryans wasa worship of 
anthropomorphized forces of nature. 
- [s there any psychological principle 
- which can explain the co-existence 
“of spiritual heights” and ‘‘hints at 
the absolute of Philosophy" and 
—'* worship of anthropomorphized forces 
of nature” in the same mind? Pre- 
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‘is surcharged witha peculiar heat and 


smell of controversial gunpowder is rising 
from somewhere. But there stands the 
charkha in its simple dignity looking 
almost ridiculous—the cause of this 
fretting and chafing—the characteristic 
reply that this oldest nation with its 
oldest and quanintest civilization could 
send to the challenge of the 
greedy West. And there, by its 
side, is sitting mother India’s saint- 
warrior clad in his home-woven and 
home-spun listening to the music of 
his formidable gun which commands 
a range as far—reaching as Lancashire 
itself. 5, 
Scoffers come to scoff and statesmen 
refuse stubbornly to take him seriously, 
But there he sits with a smile so full 
of almost motherly affection and child- 
like simplicity yet so dignified in the 
face of the angry looks and ugly scowls 
that are clouding the brows of his 
opponents. He speaks. A soothing 
fragrance refreshes the whole atmosp- 
here and waves of strepgth, joy snd 
vigour inspire all the ranks in this 
peaceful battlefied. They come toa 
place of worship. They come to con- 
quer but return captives. He speaks, 
and it is one word “Spinning Wheel." 
Such is the master weapon of India 
and euch is the master craftsman who 


is turning the wheel of her destiny. 


“May God grant us victory" goes 
forth the prayer and “ Amen” rises 
the resonant chorus of all the devotees 
of the motherland till it dies gradually 
"away into the horizon. And “ Amen" 
we add our voice to it. HL Yi 
But let us be plain like him whose 
praise we have set to sing. Let us 
. not be led away by artful rhetoric 
but weigh things honestly on the 
balance of reason.. Let us a 


* Judice does, indeed, die hard. 
de THE SPINNING WHEEL. 

i «? [tis a story of fretting all round. The 
: «guns of the Anglo-Indian Press are ready 
: “to vomit forth their volleys of hell-fire and 
+ death is hovering over our heads on its 
^s winged chariots. Statesmen are scratch- 
“ jing their heads and bureaucratic Hots- 

"purs -biting their lips with rhetorical 
"swords half drawn. The: whole atmosphere 
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. denationalising — bureancratic 


i briefly what the critics have got to say 
ato: it Surely our moderate leaders, 
. with all their knowledge of Indian 
- history, can not mean to say that India 
- “if left to herseli’ can not produce cloth 
enough to satisfy the elementary needs 
of her children or for the matter of 
that the requirements of art. Was it not 
India that only yesterday could flood 
all the foreign markets with its surplus 
of textile manufactures and was not 
the quality of her products the pride 
..and envy of all nations over the world? 
What then? Do they doubt the 
necessity of keeping India’s gold from 
going into the hands of foreign 
weavers? That also is not the fact. 
. What do they propose then? To start 
as many mills as may be deemed neces- 
sary to cope with the necessity of com- 
peting with Lancashire. It is precisely 
this that we are averse to and that on 
two grounds. 


(1) It will bring all the evils of the 
exploitation, sweating, strikes and moral 
‘degradation resulting in the appalling 
statisticts of prostitution of which the 
West itself is so very tired and which 
have culminated in that one evil of all 
'evils—Bolshavism. 


_ (2) We want to employ immediately 
all our young boys and girls whom 
we have just rescued from 
univer- 


_ gities. 


* Wrongs - 


In writing the above we have started 
with three assumptions. 

(1). That it is necessary to withdraw 
all our boys and girls from bureancratic 


"institutions even if they were all that 
“could be desired because there is no 


other way left to us of protesting against 
done to our . womanhood, 
*manhood.and religious instincts. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. - 


land. 


811 


(2). University education. is godless 

and denationalising. . |... . 

(3) Starting big mills and factories 
will be a source of immense evil. _ 

With these assumptions we will deal 
later on, but supposing they are true we 
see no other way but to take to the hand 
loom and the spinning wheel with all the 
earnestness that it is in our power to 
command. . . फ अकी 

There is one more argument, however 
which is urged against the adoption of 
the spinning wheel scheme of Mahatma 
Gandhi, 2. 6., it is fantastic and im- 
practicable. 


Let us see why what was practicable 
yesterday has gone out of the range of 
practicability to-day. 

Because, it is said, we can not stand 
in competition with foreign millowners 
unless our handlooms are protected by 
the powerful hands of Law. So it is. 
But our friends forget their is a power 
more powerful than any penal code 
could ever hope to be and it is the 


roused moral sense ofa self-respecting 


nation. And India hae at last been 
roused from its Kumbh Karnic slumbers 
first by Dyer and O’Dywer and then by 
our saint. It is to this fact that our 
moderate leaders close their eyes. It is 
the courage to confess their conversion 
to themselves and faith in human 
nature that they lack and it is 
that which Mahatma Gandhi has come 
to supply. 


What is our gain? Have we benefited 
by the advent of british Rule and 
Western Civilization into this ancient 
The old question once more 
looms large in our political horizen and 
perhaps a decisive moment has come. 
But to go alittle deep into the question. 
Let us first decide what we mean: by 
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“the word civilization. “Is it an attribute 
of matter or of the collective souls of a 
nation ? If we were to come to any 
result from a study of the so-called. 
"' Western Civilization”, we do not 
know if we can arrive at any other 
jonolusion but that Civilization is 
Another name for material progress and 
improved instrumentality. ‘The whole 
array of Western achievements, which 
‘as master pieces of intelectual activity 
‘are of no mean value, have resulted in 
only. one thing—saving our time. 
-Admitting this we are at'a loss to find 
what it has got to do with the process 
_of..Civilization. Is. a horse more 
; civilized than a wan because it can run 
faster. Civilization, if etymology can 
.be.of any help to us can only be an 
‘attribute of the collective soul of a 
nation. Are we more honest, more 
upright, more chaste, more chivalrous 
‘and more humane in our treatment of 
others than before? If we can say 
_ yes to the above questions, our improv- 
ed instruments are decidedly a gain in 
"our hands, but if on the other hand, 
‘itis otherwise, then we have only 
' strengthened the hands of the devil more 
and more and have thus helped the 
. process of brutalization. 
' .'Let us ask each of these questions 


1 
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taking any western nation + ag’ an 
‘example. If there ever could be any 
doubt on these points, we think events 
that have occurred in a few months 
‘past must have been great eye Openers. 
But to any one who cared to ‘look the 
facts ia the face, they could not come 
as a surprise. What could © we 
expect from the West which although 
talking so glibly of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, respect for woman and 
universal brotherhood of man, was not 
ashamed of its lynching, of its treat- 
ment of Asiatic races, and of its white 
slave traffic which is so ye 
going on in its streets day by day. If 
still there are some who hope for’ some 
gain from Western Civilization and 
Western institutions, we can only 
pray for them and oan © do’ nothing 


more. It is some times pointed 
out that ^ the splendid response 
that the students have made to 


the call of the country is a proof that 
can be cited in favour of the present 
day education. We have got only this 
to say to them that if India'ssoul had not 
been polluted by this slavish education, 
if its deadly influence had not wholly 
sapped and ruined the sense of honour 
in our youngmen, India would not 
have needed a ‘saint to rouse her 


"with regard to the Western Civilization ` soul. 
e Se 
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Motto Fre force of Brahmacharya alone have sages conquered death—The Veda: ^ 
Motto IJ.—'l'he welfare of society and the justice of the arrangements are, at bottom, 


dlependent on the character of its members......There is no 
yroucan get golden conduct out of leaden instincts— Herbert Spencer. 


SWAMI SHRADHANAND. 

Swami Shradhanand has been unwell 
ever since he went to the Congress at 
Nagpur where he had an attack of Influenza. 
(Ceaseless hard work seems to have told upon 
this health, and the doctor has advised him 
tto have complete rest for more than a month. 
IDr. Sukh Dev in consultation with Dr. 
.Ansari is trying his level best to effect a 
‘complete recovery as early as possible. 
‘In spite of ill health and weakness, Swamij's 
| brain is as active as ever. Notwithstanding 
Temonstrances, he snatches an opportunity 
'every now and then to dictate a few letters 
etc, for the. press. At a juncture like the 
present, his services are indispensable to 
the Arya Samaj and the Country at large. 
Letters are pouring in daily inquiring about 
his health. We hope he will shortly regain 
bis health and resume his invaluable 


activities. 
THE STAFF. 

Prof. Sudhakar M. A., Professor of 
Philosophy tendered his resignation a few 
eie deck and left the Gurukula.on the 
29th January 1921. He came to the Guru- 


kula in 1913 and served the. institution for. 


about eight years in different capacities. 
On the eve of his departure he was presented 
with an address by the students. 

The members of the staff held a separate 

meeting to bid him farewell. The reason 
assigned by Prof. Sudhakar for his resigna- 
tion is that he wants to extend his sphere 
of usefulness. He is a man of rare qualities 
and we wish him success in. his new 
career. 
. Pandit Gaya Prasad a teacher in the 
sehool Department is suffering from Influenza 
and Pandit Ram Chand Vidyslankar is 
Working in his stead. 


political alchemy by which 


THE COMING: ANNIVERSARY, 

Preparations are being made for the 
coming anniversary. Temporary sheds are 
being run up for the accomodation . of 
visitors.. National leaders, distinguished 
literary people and eminent lecturers are; 
being invited. Among those“ who: are. 
expected to grace the occasion. with their, 
presence are Maulana Mohd. Ali, Maulana, 
Shaukat Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. 
Ansari, Mr. Kelkar, Sri Shankaracharya of 
Sharda Pithia, Bhai Parmanand,, Pandit Moti 
Lal Nehru and Moulvi Asaf Ali. D 
The anniversary will take place on the’ 
20th March and the three following days: 

A National Education Conference will ' 
held on the 21st under the presidency of an’ 
eminent National Leader. M 
The convocation, the most interesting” 
function will come off on the 22nd. The 
anniversary this year is expected to be 
unusually grand and interesting and thé 
people are requested to muster strong to 
make it a splendid success. भा 
GURUKULA DEPUTATIONS. ` 
The Gurukula authorities" contemplate 
sending deputations for the collection of 
subscriptions for the anniversary : Four 
deputations will start in diferent directions 
about the middle of February. The first 
deputation consisting of Pandit Vagishwar 
and Brahmacharis Ram Gopal and Dhan 
Raj of the 4th year class will visit all 
important places between Debra and Barelli, 
Dr. Sukhdeva also will from time to time 
assist these gentlemen. The second deputa- 
tion consisting of Prof. Mukh Ram and Bre. 
Vidya Nidhi and Atma Deva will travel from 
Hardwar to Delhi via Meerut and thence to 
Amballa. The third consisting of Pandits- 
Brabms ¿Dutta and Viswa Netb and Bre. 
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Bhimsen and Arjune Deva will visit all 
principal places between Amballa and Lahore. 
The fourth, consisting of Mahashai Gopal B.A. 
and Brs. Dharm Deva and Vidya Ratna of 
the 4th year class will start from Lahore and 
will go up to Rawalpindi. ‘The Gurukula 

७ doing so much for the amelioration of 

E Education and we eonfidently hope 

hat the publie will respond to the appeal for 

ionetary assistance liberally. Those who 
pike may send their contributions direct to 
he Governor Gurukula Kangri. 

" EXAMINATIONS. 

"The Degree Examination will come off 
on the !5th February. The other College 
classes will be examined on the 26th 
February and the following days. The 
Adbikari Priksha will take place on the 
several consecutive days beginning with 
the Ist of March. School classes too will 
be examined early in March. 


ugg RESEARCH. WORK. 
` Adequate Research in Vedic literature is 
the crying need of Arya Samaj at 
present. 

It is a notorious fact that no satisfactory 
attempts have yet been made to elucidate 
the parts of Vedic Literature which Swami 
Daya Nand could not for want of time 
translate. To supply this long felt and 
olamant want, a well equipped department 
for Research Work has been inaugurated 
in the Gurukula. Prof. Viswa Nath and 
Pandit Ram Chand have been invested with 
the charge ofthe department with a Liberal 
supply of funds at their disposal. We 
hope their efforts will prove prolific of useful 
results, . i 
: THE WEATHER. 

It rained rather copiously for.a couple of 
days and it snowed on the adjoining hills. 
The cold is consequently intense yet the 
keen midday sun gives’ indication of the 
approach of spring. 

m. De. ANSARL’S VISIT. 

Dr. Ansari visited Gurukula on the 19th 
of January. We were all so very glad to 
Bee our esteemed leader in our midst. Our 
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occasion which brought him here had been 
a happy one. A telegram had been sent to 
bim the previous day concerning the ill- 
health of Swami Ji and he made no delay 
in reaching the Gurukula. On arrival he saw 
Swamiji very carefully examined his whole 
system, gave all necessary directions and 
assured us of a speedy recovery by the 
grace of God. ; 

After that he was taken round the whole 
institution and shown all the departments 
in their working order. He was highly 
pleased to see brahmcharies living a very 
plain life and getting their education in so 
pure an atmosphere. [He had a very delight 
ful experieuce ia the 7th class. Pandit 
Maha Muni Vidya Alankar was performing 
and explaining an experiment in Science 
before the students when Dr. Ansari entered 
the class-room. He was very curious to’ 
know if the small boys in that class could 
really follow the difficult experiment. So 
he put questions to each of them in turn, 
He got highly satisfactory anewers to hie: 
no small surprise . and expressed as his 
opinion that the students of the seventh class 
of Gurukula could easily grasp things which 
he and his class fellows found difficult to 
follow in the F. A. Class. 

In the afternoon a meeting was convened: 
under the chairmanship of Pandit Indra Ji 
Vidya Vachaspati and a cordial welcome 
accorded to the learned doctor by the 
students and the staff. Brief speeches were 
made mentioning the manifold services which 
the honoured guest had done to the mother- 
land.. Then he was presented with an- 
address which was read by Br. Vidya Nidhi 
In reply, Dr. Ansari stated that never before. 
in his life bad he been as happy as he was 
that day. He envied their lot, eo he ‘said to .— 
the brahmcharies, and wished to becomes © 
child over again get admitted into Gurukuls | 
and reap the benefits of the education given 
to them in that free and pure atmosphere. | 

In the evening after having seen thé — 
students playing hockey, he left the Gurukula 


raw 


with a promise to return after a month D 
so in order to enquire about Swami Ji's 
health, ` E é. 


joy would haye been much ‘greater, if the 


n 


thurs 
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MY «SEA-SHRINE" 


W) (By Sri MOBINI RANJAN SEN.) i 
i i j 
w My SrA,.O my Sen, Taror storm or foam or sunny blue ; 0) 

के 1%) I Mus my life in PME of thee, ho’ the world be closed to me | a 
it y home, thou Sea | : 

! When I first began t’ voice my heart, o Box grand thou RAE girth i 
i Since when my feelings’ lightening-dart ncompassing the bounds ot earthy 

g 8 

I% Wing'd forth to thee; In naked majesty ; ® 
| And thou, since my wistful boyhood life, The roll and thunder of thy mirth p^ 
TE Wert calling me, Breaks against the sky | m 
X I hoped. and craved, I long'd and ached How passionate! when Sunset's gold i 
1%) घ To be near thee | Kisses thy limpid league-long roll, 

(à) O my Sea, my Life of Life, In love's mystery | à i s 

I feel in thee my all strife, " 

1%) ; My passionate glee ; But, oh, thy face s0 bonny sweet, (X) 
1%) My love, my anger, moods and songs Where Heaven's sunny smiles do meet : 
ie) Fervent and free | In dimpled beauty : 

। man not age—tho’ years may speed, Oh, like a mother's call thou art, 

(X) Thy ies ra GE e'er shoots, indeed, Tender and homely | 

T 8 thro’ me; ` 

IR 1 shall, till dawn of death, remain Thy arms lap my heart's deaden'd shore, 

(X E'er—young with thee And, thrilling leave in every pore 

IW My winged soul—tho' here am I— , A pensive melody ; 

हर) Does o'er thy heaving breast e'er lie, I hear, I know,.and gaze in tears," 

YN: Like sea-gull circling thee O my Mother, my Seal : 

; : 

x x nno 

* x 

3 कक ७ ERE DE SR हक कह SE RLRELILSESESE 
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THE AESTHETICS OF POETRY. 


(By Mr. Ram CHANDRA M. R, A. S. (Lonpon) LL.B. Ero.). 


‘Art imitates nature’ says Aristotle, and 
this is true in a way of all the imitative 
arts. But it is not only the perfection 
in point of imitation that constitutes the 
beauty of art, for the best copyist is not 
the best artist, nor is the good translator 
8 good artist. And for that reason all 
those who merely follow tbe original of 
some better artist and pay particular atten- 
tion to all the rules set down by the 
critics are not artists in the true sense of 


the word In the true work of art there 
is some thing which corresponds to the 
inner self of the artist, it echoes the 


thoughts, the feelings and the emotions of 
the artist. This is true of every fine art 
and specially so of poetry. 

In fine arts poetry has a very high place 
and commands a very great admiration of the 
people. It has been so in every age and 


“in every .clime. But there always has 
been a difference of opinion:as to the 
highest . standard. of poetry. The field 


from which, a, poet.may draw materials is 
very wide—nay, unlimited —and.same is the 
case. with the manner in which. a subject 
might be treated, and this is why 
poetry has always defied: strictly scientific 
analysis. But .it'may+be asked what then 
should we understand by the term poetry. 
_Man is not:8 creature in an isolated place, 
‘be is placed- in: the midst of. manifold 
and these act and react 
»pen him, .there is a relation. between 
-him and all that surrounds him. And the 


kinship. between. man and all that exists is 
~ Buch that whenever the soul comes vividly 
- ‘in contact with any fact, truth, scene or 
. existence, whenever. it realises them clearly 


—— and takes them home to itself with an 


y 


oat th sonl intensity, out of that meeting - 


of. the soul and its object there springs 


"s TA spontaneously, 8, thrill. of. joy, Bur. 9h... BOSH, by 21 very. map, if he be dot = 


ae 


of life, a glow of emotion, and the expres 
sion in language of that flow, of tha 
throb, of that thrill is poetry. [n it 
widest sense poetry means that combinatio! 
of natural aptitudes which is the mothe 
of artistic creations, ‘It consists in | 
peculiar excitability of tbe senses and ir 
a particular turn of imagination. predispos. 
ing it to that kind of half—conscious an 
half — voluntary ballucinations, without whiel 
genious in art would be incomprehensible’ 
It. is this hallucination which adds ‘to rea 
and elementary sensations an indefinite train 
of imaginings. 

So much as en attempt to explain wha 
the term poetry signifies, but 88 to it 
aesthetics it is with poetry as with flowen 
and fruits. We would rather taste frail 
than talk about it. It is good to koom 
about a blooming lily—its scientific ins and 
outs its botany, its anatomy and its organk 
structures, but is it not à more pleassni 
thing to look at the lily itself and watch 
it growing? So one would rather emay 
poetry than criticise it and discuss abouFils 
nature M 

1n ‘Lamia’ Keats asks :— 

* Do not all charms fly 

At the mere touch ‘of cold philosophy? — 

There was an awful rainbow once = 
heaven, : a 
We know her woof, her texture; shes 
given Cs 
In the full catalogue of coranion things” 

Yet poetry. like every thing else ‘wil 
have to be counted in the dull. catalogue 
of common things’ and must suffer toh 
scrutinized, analysed and tested. — = 

No account of. the aesthetics of po 
is systematic unless it first gives an a 
of the manner in which a true poet 
affected by beauty and how he produc 


E that is to a certain extent and 
his day’. Poetic emotion is an exalta- 
ion of the feeling and intellect, every 
(deeply moved man is a poet to a certain 
extent so long as his emotion lasts, so 
- as the images, sensations and ideas 
mush up to his brain. But this is not 
wibat We mean when we use the term 
‘Poet’. Many may be deeply moved by 


emn express what they feel, and it is this 
poser of expression which is the differentia 
bwelween a poet and an oridinary man. 
Aigain, an. ordinary man though he ex- 
Preriences a deep emotion ° with all. its 
imtensity for the time being, yet he 
cannot by means of his memory trace 
00808 the whole experience. The memory 
‘qjuickly fades away and there remains 
= a vague general notion whether the 


omiginal. impression was of a sad or a 
]oyous nature. But different is it with a 
true poet, he feels a sensation or 


.B 


3 time does not feel as Gray felt 
then he wrote his ‘Ode on Eton college.’ 
eltart not have given us in his ‘Uttararam- 
lita such beautiful passages ' which 
represent 2 word of past thoughts and 
emotions which have been uttered by the 
Characters merely at the sight of a picture, 


s mountain or a person. A poet, above 
a kit a essentially human. Sympathy. is 
8 characteristic, for sympathy is the 


secret of insight. ‘There is a kinship 
P es dae eye and the thing it looks 
on. The German poet says :— 
_ "If the eye had not been sunny 

‘How could it look upon the sun?" , 
y means of sympathy, the poet may 
wnd then express it as his owa. He feels 
y or indireotly through sympathy, 

8 a real work of art is produced. _ 
m- of the poet iu producing such 
ja always to give pleasure — Pleasure 


Had Bhavbhuti not been a true poet he ` 


the thoughts and feelings of others 


pelled to express what he feels either, 


1 emotions: aroused’ 
VEN y हे 
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emotions but it is only a select few who. 


here does not mean mere sensual E 
but it includes the highest forms o 
pleasure the intellectual, the moral and 
the aesthetic. For this and the poet deals 
with every form of beauty and uses his | 
imagination to the utmost. "This imagina- 
tion suggests thoughts and adds to the 
conception of things force, clearness and p 
vividness. It 


we. | 


pretative faculty. Now often do we find . ] 


poets musing as to the cause ach a | 
phenomenon or as to what a thing 188 | 

and how often do we after reading a ~ 
beautiful poem or. watching a great scene 
. acted, exclaim, “Oh. How true to life”. J 
A poet also clothes his spiritual RR \ 
in appropriate forme as well as he spiritual i 
ises what is visible and corporeal and . j 


‘has to look for the “emotion. The 
' ‘the’ internal movement in ig 
‘vanishing lines, falling ‘waters 
accessible summits. All the 
‘elements of mystery aad théj 


"The same is the case ‘Ww 


is the fine statue—nay much” more than 
that. Mos TES र 

It is through such works of art that e 
the poet exercised his influence. = is 
audience. This influence is thought by sóma ' 
to be caused by direct transmission or tra 
fusion of thought. Such a theoty prenpus 
that the poetic frenzy is a direct inspi 
tion of the Deity, and the poet passi 
receives it and passes it on E^ d 
passive audience. "But it ‘id within 
own inner self that the poet or his audi 


receptivity is active and itis bits ed 


a host of emotions spontaneo aly's 
at the sight of ruins, unfnished" : 
| and * 
“All these possess ac 


imagination ‘on the’ most 


SOT E m tf 
good piece of poetry, a ' not feel 
poet's émotion but we experie TM 
y the poet's 


ag 


fü. 
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words touch the chords of our soul but the 
music is our own, ; 
It may also be said that-the best results 
are produced when the chords are lightly 
nd delicately touched. A violent stimulus 
disagreeable.. Moreover, the soul is 
»cessarily active and it does not always 
ze to passively receive ready-made 
eas. It wants something on which to 
build, it only requires a flash of: light; 
and it is this flash of light which is the 
business of the poet to provide. And like 
the flash of lightning in an instant, it 
reveals to us. the whole scene, but still 
we see with our own eyes and feel with 
our own heart. Absolute darkness is hateful 
since it is the utter negation of light and 
life, full sun-light also acts as -check to 
our imagination since it brings everything 
into evidence But twilight is really poetic 
for here we get an. opportunity to fill 
up and complete at will objects half-buried 
in the shade. Our soul at such a moment 
freely spreads its wings and floats from 
object divining, completing, reconstructing 
and creating the scene according to its 
own poetic fancy. s 
Among the etchings of Piranesi there is 
one which represents part of a church 
interior. There is an immense vault sup- 
ported by. long slender columns stretching 
from top to bottom, the lower part of the 
building is not represented and thus tho 
whole thing appears as if suspended in 
space. High up there is a light wooden 
bridge, a mere plank and here a man 
stands with drooping head gazing into the 
void below. The attitude, the downward 
gaze upon nothing or upon something 
which we cannot follow compels us to 
measure the depth of the abyss and it 
appears bottomless. The same may be 
said about the aesthetics of poetry. The 
art in poetry does not consist in only 
letting us. know something but also in 
hiding from us something; and the com- 
bination of these twofold phases of the art 
produces a peculiar effect. 
d fetaphors, similes and images greatly 
Ei | poetry... In the first place they give 


diversity and -variety which is a very. 


écessary and desireable thing. 
2 y CC-0. Gurukul Kane pivot 
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give a sense: of activity to the imagination. 
which is with allits intensity occupied in 
follewing up the chain ofan emotion has 
to turn itself towards a new thing, and 
before it can bring all the force towards 
this phenomenon, it has again to return 
to former train of thought or emotion. 
The words “Ocean of sorrow” iu .the. 
midst of a- passionate outpouring of woe 
takes our imagination to an ebbing ocean 
and before it can well realise this new 
scene it is again required to take up {the 
former theme of sorrow.  Metaphors also 
play another important part. When our 
imagination is aflame we are apt to forget 
the personality of the poet who 18 lost 
in the chain of our emotions. But 
Metaphors by every now and then divert- 
ing us from the original impression and 
again bringing us back to the same 
developing chain of emotions keep us 
constantly reminded of the poet's pre- 
sence. But of course the poet should not 
tire us with his constant presence. In this 
way we realise that we are dealing with a 
work of art and that our emotions are 
not real The art has to deal with the 
semblance of reality and not the reality 
itself. Every one who has read the fourth 
book of the Aeneid must have 8 
very tender recollection of the death of 
Dido, When reading the touching end of 
the un-happy woman betrayed by her love 
we feel the emotion aroused by the art of 
the poet; we experience an inward and 
profound pleasure, arising from the union 
of our admiration of the author with a vivid 
and lively sentiment of compassian for the 
victim. 

But serveral aesthetic theories are based : 
on realistic notions Let us suppose that 
the scene is presented to us with such & 
perfect realism that we believe ourselves 
to be in the presence of the real. Certain- 
ly the sight of a miserable woman slaying , 


` herself before our eyes will overwhelm us 


with sorrow. The same will hold good 

about the episode of Laocoon. Therels a 
difference between tbe real and the zi 
emotion. The aesthetic pleasure comes out 
of appreciation and appreciation can onlj 
a 


be made when we are more or less 
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In. the transports of true 
aesthetic pleasure we exclaim ‘Oh, how 
trrue to life. How life-like”. It is the 
reealisation of the significance of that word 
‘like’ that is the key-note of aesthetic 
pbleasure. 


It must be mentioned here that our 
asesthetic judgment is very often influenced 
boy our sympathies, and often we remain 
iggnorant of this influence: In reading the 
‘Edda’ or the ‘ Nieoelungen Lied” we do 
mot consider their true aesthetic merits. To 
ws who have sympathy with the actions and 
dieeds of the heroes of the Ramayana, 
tthe Mahabharat, the Iliad, the Odyssey and 
tthe Shahnama, the deeds in the very 
sancieat German and Scandinavian epics 
tthe ‘Edda’ and the ‘ Niebelungen Lied’ 
sappear: ferocious savagery. Here an innate 
ssense of morality creeps in and affects 
œur aesthetic judg ment. 

In dealing with the aesthetics of poetry 
ssome remarks on the language of poetry 
czan not be omitted. Without going too 
much into the detail of this subject, it may 
ttafely be said that a good poet as far as 
possible uses words-— precise, definite and 
ssuggestive. If much strain is put on our 
intellect in understanding the meaning 
8810 the significance of words it can not 
bhave so much capacity left for the 
appreciation as it otherwise can have. 
The communication can be made easy by 
means of imitative harmony, the volume 
8800 the sound of the -word expressed to 


allien member. 
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‘denote an idea, if in harmony with it, 


produces upon us a sensation, similar ‘to 
that of the idea itself. The harshness of 
the sound is in harmony with ‘the idea ° 
when Tennyson says :— | jour. 
And on the spike that split the mother’s 
heart Spitting the child. E 
Sanskrit literature is full of such instances, 
The very sound of the following verse .in 
Uttarramcharit suggests the battle ‘field :— 


अये हि शिशुरेककः समरभाभूरिस्फुरतू-- ` 
करालकर कन्दली कलितशस्त्रजालेबेलेः | 

क्चणत्कनककिङ्किणी झण झणाबितस्यन्दने- ` 
रमन्द्भद्‌ कुदिनद्विरदवारिदेराबृतः॥ C 


And in sharp contrast to the above is, < 
the soft liquid sound of the following :— - 


अलसलुलित मुग्वान्यष्वसजातखेदा- | 
द्शिधिलपरिरम्भेद््त संवाहनानि | - 
Rafa मृणाली बुबेलान्यङ़्कानि | 
- त्वमुरलिं मम कृत्वा यत्र निद्रामवाप्ता ॥ 
There are certain words which are only . 


used in poetry and again there areothers ' | 


which are called prosaic and not fit for 

poetry. Such words are a disadvantage 
to poetry. Words belonging exclusively . 
to poetry are foreign to our hearts, they - 
do not speak to us and so they leave us * 
cold. They exclude true sincerity and - 
stand as if merely painted and not 

living without having any real feeling. - 


= s " F 
| EDUCATION-IN INDIA. | (R^ 
iva (Bx Dr, HARISR Cuanpea, PH. D. (Beatin), F.G.O.8. + Blasts 


. lt is needless to repeat, that the System 
tof Education, which would impart a 
'thoroagh, general - 


‘and “a practical and. 


"n 


E t w VIB + 
‘useful kind! of Special Education, accord- _ 


ing to the inclination and capacities of - 


each individual, ia greatly needed. ;. ) — 
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The whole of human Civilization and 
therefore also Education which forms its 
back bone, being entirely acquired artificial, 
although the power of acquiring the 

me may greatly differ in each individual, 

be raised ever higher and higher and 


Rt E HET 


E to suit the new laws of Nature 
scovered by man. ‘This idea had 
lupied my. thoughts since 1911 


hen I: was a student at.the Universrity 
. of Berlin, but it was not until the 

| Hon'ble Pt. Madan Mohan: Malviya asked 
| me in the year 1916 to wiite my views 
| on Education with a view to organize a 
| Technological ~gection. at. the : Benares 
| Hindu University, that I wrote out my 
first paper on the subject. *'An ideal 
study of chemistry and its application to 
arts and industries", 

Being fundamentally different in the 
| Ideal of Education and absolutely un- 
| prejudiced and liberal in the ways and 
| means to be ‘adopted for its attainment, 
the ideas contained in my small pamphlet, 
were considered. utopian and difficult of 

achivement by the leaders of the 
Hindu University, especially under the 
existing. rules of Society and the Educa- 
tional Authorities. 

But confident as I was of the fact, that 
Education is a matter more of the younger 
generation which is directly concerned 
with it, than of those who were old and worn 
out by age, that it is the younger genera- 
tion which always forms, as strong a 


support or pillar of any System of Educa- 


tion, as of any other I diverted my 
attention to a few of the young people 
who were right in the midst of 
an Educational fight and soon came to 
the conclusion, that if a fairly large 
number of them could be convinced of 
my Ideal of Eduction and the ways and 
means of its attainment, and be themselves 
prepared to quit the present Colleges for 
its. sake and put their children’ on its 
lines, which my Schame of Education 
should be able to make them do, if it 
has any worth at all, it will not be long 
before that my Scheme of Ideal Eduotaion 
mssumes & practical shape; and if it be 
zarried out on sound principles of. business — 


‘in the Ideal of Education and 
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justice —the existing systems of the so called 
Education will of themselves gradually die 
out in the struggle of. existence and 
for want of support, under the law of 
Survival of the Fittest. ना 

With this end in view, I made up my 
mind that instead of wasting my time 
and energy in convincing onlya few indivi- 
duals through disconnected conversation, I: 
should rather write out the whole of my - 
Scheme of Ideal Education systematically 
on such argumentative lines as to frankly © 
invite all criticism on it in quest of truth, 
and work out its minutest details, so as‘ to 
make it a success convincing large bodies - 
of sensible men of its importance and 
practicability. HAN 

I completed this work in the year 1918, 
but owing to several reasons, private and 
professional, the printing of a part of the 
Scheme was put off and delayed, but the 
whole of it is now expected to be out 
in the month of February 1921, and it 
would be just in time to be considered by 
those who may need it. 

As my Idealism was solely responsible 
for my not joining hands with the Hindu 
University, with which I totally disagreed 
the ways 
and means of its attainment; and I started 
my mission solely relying on myself. I 
was also contemplating that should such 
a situation arise, that the students might 
quit the modern colleges in search of a 
better System of Education and being . 
convinced of my Scheme of Ideal Education, 
be willing to undergo a training on the - 
lines prescribed therein, it would then be 
my Duty to provide them with an Institution 
by translating that Scheme into practice. 

At the first sight I considered the 
responsibilities to be too great for a man 
of my means for this huge task, but 
I could strongly see its nucleus in my 
beloved father, the late Rai Sahib Shiva 
Nath’s VEDIC JIWAN ASHRAM, which 
was started with the object “To turn outa 
well reasoned .and authoritative series of 
Dharmic (pertaining to man’s Kartavya— 
Duty) books, to suit. the different grades of 
humanity, regard being had of. the 
situations of the diferent links of the 
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on dth of February, 
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- different ‘chains of various Civilizations, both 


past and present, without. any partiality 
what-so-ever, after fully studying the modern 
and researching into the ancient Vaidic 
end . other Dharmic Literature with a 
thoroughly. unprejudiced mind", when ita 
management fellinto my hands owing to 
his sad. demise in November, 1918, my 
TECHNO-CHEICAL RESEARCHLABORA- 
TORY, started with the object “To fully 
Investigate the indigenous Industrial Pro- 


"blems: of the Country and give all Sci- 
~ entific “and Technical ‘advice’ on sound 
Principles ‘of Business’ to enterprising 


Capitalists, who have the cause of Indus- 


"trial advancement at their heart” and a 


few fairly big RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, 
all put up together in a large compound, 
in Dalanwala at DEHRA-Dt!N—an Ideal 
place for a Scheme of Ideal Education. 
VAIDIO JIWAN ASHRAM. 

It consists of a main Reading Hall 40’ by 
18’ with a big stage in front and over 1500 
books, on various subjects in different 
languages, Magazines and News-papers, 
Ladies’ Room, Sale Room for the Ashram and 
other useful Literature, Refreshment Room, 


"anda large Pucca pandal 25’ by 38’ for an 


Art Gallery, and suitable arrangement. for 
Games and Sports. All fitted with: Electric 


light and high class furniture. Menibersbip : 
: designed about Ra. 5 lacks. © © 


Fee, local Rs. 2; Out-side Rs. 1 per month. 
Some of the work done. 
ae the first year 190 (for after’ the 
ounder’s ' demise, the Opening Ceremony 
was held by Dr. Mohamed Hussain K. B. 
1320), there have 
been about 50 members of all communities 
and both sexes. Many of them have 


‘unfortunately -been fast asleep, but: still 


the few ‘wideawke ones have read over 
70 original, ‘heart thrilling and inspiring 
Papers, on different  Philosophic and 
Scientific subjects, in Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati 
Punjabi and English, which are being 
published with criticisms and several 
illustrations in a ‘book form under the 
titleof “Vaidic-Jiwan”. The Ashram also 


-- oflers.a PRIZE OF Rs. 1000 and ROYALTY 
~ to the best writer of a thesis on" DOES 


HUMANITY REQUIRE. A BELIGION © 


AND IF SO WHAT IS IT", 


Cu OCC SE Ser + ~>: 


. Works 


ldem 


E 


THE TECHNO-CHEMIOAL RESEARCH 
.. LABORATORY. 

It consists of a main Research Room. 24’ 
by 18’, Assistants Lab, Balance Microscopical 
and dark room and Store room ete, with 
usual Retiring and office room and a 
Technological Lab, The water and gas 
pipes are laid in, gas plant is under con- 
templation and the Machine stores and an 
Art-studio are under construction. 

Some of tke work done. 

Manufacture of — Farina, —The 
and Machinery designed. Fees 
cliarged Rs. 12,000 Original Process yet 
for sale for Rs. 10,000 and 1/3 óf net 
profit as Royalty, inclusive of the Processes 
for other Starches. Samples made are highly 


l. The 


“approved, both by Indian and European 


Mills and Dealers, and declared as good 
as those made in Germany. - Useful Bye- 
products. Capital required about Ks. 2 Lacks. 

2. The Manufacture of Acids’ and 


 Alkalies.—Process sold for Rs. 10,000 aud 


1/3 of net profit as Royalty and Consultation. 


‘Fees. Under-taking’ given not to help other 


firms. Works being designed ‘and’ erected. 

3. -Technical ^ Conversion of ‘Starch. into 
Sugar from other Sources.—Supoposed to 
compete with the foreign Sugar industry. 
Process for’ sale for Rs. 15,000, and 1/3 of 
net ‘profit as Royalty; Machinery. to: be 


4 The Manufacture of Artificial Butter 
ifrom Vegetable oils—Under negotiation. 
Process for sale for. Rs. 15,000 and 
1-3 of net profit as Royalty.’ ‘Machinery .to — 
be ‘designed, Capital required about. Re, 
5 lacks. i ; DEN DIT 

5. The Bleaching and: refining of 
Tallow.—Process forsale for Re. 10,0 0 and 
1/3 of net profit as + Royalty. - Samples 


«made: are approved by European . Mills. 


Capital required about Rs. 2 lacks. Under ' 
negotiation. JOH vaste A 
-6. The Manufacture of » Washing s:and 
Toilet Soaps, both liquid and sold.—process 
for sale for Rs. 10,000 and 1/3 ‘of: net profit 
as Royalty. Samples made are satisfactory, | 
Machinery to be designed. Capital required 

about Rs. 5 lacks. eee 
7. The Manufacture of Ease Nar . oils, 
Face-powders and other Toilet’ Preparations 
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Natural and  Syntáetical.—Process for. sale 
for Rs. 15,000, and. 1/3 of net profit as 


‘Royalty. The pungency of the European 


. per cent. on sale 


- Perfumes and the Staining properties of 
the Indian Perfumes have been removed 
by special methods of work, maintaining 
the fragrance of fresh flowers. Machinery 
to be designed. Capital required about 
Rs. 5 lacks. 

8. The Manufacture of Distempers, Pig- 
ments and Paints.—Under negotiation, 
Process for sale for Rs. 15,000, and 1/3 of 
net profit. as Royalty. Machinery to be 
designed. Capital required about Rs. 5 
lacks, ; 

9, The Manufacture of High-grade Coal- 
tar from Gas-works’ gas water cediment.— 
Process for sale for Rs, 2,000, and 12 

proceeds as Royalty. 
Capital required about Rs. 10 thousands. 

10. The Preservation of Vegetables.— 


' Process for sale for Rs. 5,000, and 122 per 
: cent. on;sale proceeds as Royalty. Machinery 


.highly 


: and 12}. per cent. 


designed. Always as good as fresh when 
treated in a special way. Capital required 
about Rs. 50 thousands. 


ll. The Preservation of Hgge.—Under 
negotiation. Process for sale for Ks. 5,000, 
and 4/3 of net profit as Royalty. Big 
trade possible, especially. with Europe. 
Preparation untouched by hand. Omelets 
made 6 months after preservation roasted 
as good as made from fresh eggs. Sample 
appreciated by medical men. 
Machinery designed. Capital required 
about Rs. 50 thousands. 

12. Indigenous Invalid. Food Produets 
and Pharmaceutical Prepurations.—Under 
negotiation. Process for sale for Hs. 8,000 
on- sale proceeds as 
highly approved by 


Royalty. . Samples 
to be in 


‘medica! authorities and declared 


large demand and therefore . profitable if 


- required’ about Hs. 50 thousands. 


D! 


manufactured. Preparations untouched by 
‘band. Machinery to be designed. Capital 
Useful 


‘Bye-products, . 


ies manufacture of Tannin extracts, 
Wood - distillation prodacts -and Milk 
Md nanny etc, etc, are not yet fully 


^ut.» 


- which ere being written under, . . . 


, S 4 ^*^ E 
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THE IMMEDIATE STEPS TO BE TAKEN 
IN THE LINE OF EDUCATION UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF VAIDIC JIWAN’ 
ASHRAM. — 
The Vaidic Jiwan Ashram will under 
its auspices allow temporarily so 
designated EMBRYONIC IDEAL UNI. 
VERSITY the use of its main Hall and 
Dr. Ohandra's Research Library, as .also 
of its other possessions as deemed . neces- 
sary and proper from time to time. ` 


THE EMBRYONIC IDEAL UNIVERSITY, 

The Embryonic Ideal University will to 
begin with, throw open only the following 
channels of study to be dealt with under 
its own PHILOSOPHICAL FACULTY to 
such College students of all castes and 
creeds, male and female, who may either 
be advanced enough to engage themselves 
in some Research work or may .do so 
after making up their difficulties. 

The Philosophical Faculty. 

1. Philisophy.—The different Schools, of 
Philosophy, and allied Literature. 

2. Logic.—The Science of Reasoning 
and allied Literature. S 

3. Psychology.—The wonders of the 
Mind, or the working of the Brain, with 
allied Literature. | wi 

4, History.—The History of Human 
Civilization, and allied Literature. 

5. Philology.—TIhe Origin of languages, 
and allied Literature. 

6, Religion.—The different Religions of 
the World and their Spiritual Origin, 
and allied Literature. 


7. Chemistry.—The Science of Chemistry 
and Chemical Manufacture, and allied 
Literature. Practical work.. ; 

N. B.—For this. purpose The Techno- 
Chemical Research Laboratory will be 
affiliated to The Embryonic Ideal . Upi- 
versity. A 

The Course of Instructions, ~ 
Subjects 1 to 6. | a 
MEASURE. , 


General Course.—It will presume a fair 
knowledge. of languages, 5 mathematics j | 
such - information as . College . students - 


generally possess. Unless: special bars 
KUTA 


à; 1६ 1४ 


LAMY 
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Subjects / to 6, the title of “Dr. Chandra's 
ldieal Guide Text Books Series" are ready, 
nescessary books will be recommended, and 
a constant effort will be made to make 
thee students self reliant and willing 
woorkers, although regular lectures will be 
held as deemed necessary and proper. 
Foor Practical Training debates and written 
diiscoursee will be held regularly. 

In Subject 7.--Besides the above, it will 
include a thorough training in both 
Ttheoretical and Practical Chemistry 
Inorganic and Organic; Chemical Lecture 
Experiments, Qualitative and Quantitative 
Chemical Analysis; Inorganic and Organic 
prreparations, as also the necessary princi- 
ples of Physics and -Physical Chemistry, 
writh their practical. 

Duration, —lt is likely to take about three 
yeers time, but may be more or less, 
according to the capacity and work of the 
sttudent. 

Special Course.—It will presume an 
efficient knowledge of the subject in ques- 
tion as prescribed under the General 
Course, and will, 

Subject 1 to 6.—Include a detailed study 

off tho Subject followed by a Thesis 
comprising an Original Research. 
_ In Subjects 7.— Besides the above, it will 
include a course of lectures in Chemical 
Technology, ४.० , Applied Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, Machine Designing, 
Clhemical Consultation as Business, follow- 
eod by first a Scientific and then a Technical 
Research incorporated in a Thesis. 

N. B.—No Technical Process worked out 
by. the Director will be taught to any 
situdent unless the corresponding fees be 
paid for it and the business taken up 
under his advice. 

Duration.—lt is likely to take about three 
yyears time, after the General Course is 
completed, but much will depend on the 
bilities and work of the students. 

EXAMINATION. 

Only two formal examinations will be 
fheldin any of the subjects named above 
wand cn any day the student deolares him- 
teelf ready to sit for them. 

So as to serve their right purpose the 
examinations will be strict, written, oral 


and practical; and the questions will be. 
put more ofa practical nature and witha 
view to guage the examinee’s extent of 
knowledge, besides this every leniency will 
be shown to the ‘students.  . 3 _ 16 

The FIRST EXAMINATION will be 
held after the General Course is completed 
and will confer on the successful candidate 
a Diploma. 

In Subjects 1 to 6.—1t will turn out men 
of sound general information in their 
respective subjects 

In Subject 7 —It 
Chemists. 1 

The SECOND EXAMINATION will be 
held after the Spscial Course is completed 
and will confer on the successful candidate 
a Degree. 

In Subjects 1 to 6,—Lt will turn out men 
of authority in their respective subjects. 

In Subject 7 —It will turn out men who 
could start any Chemical, Industry after 
investigating the same if they possess 
sufficient capital etc, set up their Con- 
sulting practice, or take up a post as 
Technical Experts under some Manufac- 
turing Syndicates. " 
Recognition of the Ideal University Degrees. 

Firstly.— Only such students would join 
this University, wh» care more for merit 
than recognition, and either possess or 
wish to build up in themselves a stamina 
to stand on their own lega by following 
an independent 
Literature. Be 

Sacondly.—Merit commands recognition 
all over the world and if the Original 
Research done by the candidates; be re- 


will turn out efficient 


528. 


profession of Science ‘or - 


cognized by the Director, he could also | 


undertake to get them a recognition from. 


the modern Universities of the West, by - 


lacing their: work before the authorities and 
Ranting out their 0886 in their Educational 
battle-field, by actually 
candidates to their tests, if need be. 


putting the - 


Thirdly.—There is hardly any ` reason 


to presume that the Government will not 
recognize the merits of ( 
candidates, if they really possess any and 


ially when instances. 
be well behaved, especially RT परे 


are not wanting of mem. 7 e 
possess any University degree and. are ye 
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found in Government employments and 

have been: given preference to the so called 

degree holders, on the sheer grounds of Merit. 
FEES. 

General Course. 

Subjects 1 to 6.—For each Subject Rs, 15, 
per month. 

Subject 7.— Rs. 20, per month. 

Special Course. 

Subjects 1 to 6.— For each Subject Rs. 20, 
|» per month. 

Subject 7.— Rs. 30, per month. 

Admiasion.—In each case one month's 
fee shall be regarded as admission fee 
and the first month’s fee shall be taken 
at the time of admission in advance. 

Boarding House.— or each seat Rs. 6 
per month. The students will be free to 
make their own messing arrangements and 
tbe Director will give them necessary 
facilities and help. 

The Contemplated Additions. 

1, A Course of General Education in 
Ideal Institute from tle Children’s to the 
Education of the Gentry, when * Educa- 
tive Toys and Apparatus” and the 
necessary Literature is ready. (Now under 
active preparation by the Director]. 

2. A Course of Artisans in Technical 
Institute after completing Mass-education. 

9. A Course of Professional training 
in Professional Irstitute, after completing 
Middle class education. 

Short-hand and Type-writing classes to be 
started first. Classes in Music, Photography 
and Painting ete, to be taken up as soon 
as Art-gallery and the Studies are ready. 

4 Other Faculties will be gradually added 
to the Ideal University. 

(For details read :— 

A Revolution in Education ! 

Preparation for a World-competetion !! 
“DR, CHANDRA'S SCHEME OF IDEAL 
EDUCATION "! 

A Few Essentials for the Success of the 
Scheme. 
fT. As the Director is doing the whole 
thing at his sole responsibility, it is need- 
. Jess to mention tbat he bas decided to 


हि 
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work from time to time as may be deemed 
necessary and proper. 

2. He will not accept any donation Y 
the form of charity towards the Institu 
tion, though later on he may welcome 
large funds on business lines, However, 
Capitalists and — Mannfacturers willing t; 
maintain any poor, but deserved student 
at the Institution by  defraying thei 
fees and other expenses, either on Chari 
table or on Contract lines, are requested 
to kindly correspond with the Director, 
who will greatly appreciate a charity in this 
form and consider it a real help to the [ns 
titution, if this could bring in some go 
and smart s'udents. 

3. As he does not believe io cheap and 
third class education, he considers the fee: 
fixed to be very low and hopes that thei 
would not be looked upon, as high in th: 
interest of good and useful Education, 
eapecially when he has decided not to fe& 
the Institution on Public Charity. An Ins 
titution that claims to make its student 
stand on their own Merits and independent 
should not ba itself otherwise. 

4. The classes in each Subject will b 
started exactly one month after, at least th 
following number of students are admitted. 
General Course— 

Subjects 1 to 6—10 students. 

Subject 7—20 students. 
Special Course -- 

Subjects 1 to 6— 12 students. 

Subject 7--1 9 students, 

5 He wishes that the first batch shoul 
consist of students, who are, smart, ; 
working, well bebaved and well of, so as ti 
be able to receive an Exemplary [deal 
Education at the Ideal University, accor 0४ 
to their own inclinations and aptitude, an 
could also accompany the Director to i 
Western Countries for some time, if deem 
necessary ; yet he would consider the app 
cation of bonafide students, “ Quick in brai 
though slow in purse". With certain con 
cessions ; as also of the rest to i a 
arrangements could be made for their help. 

6. No student shall be admittedly ' 


| give his personal attention to the whole he .. hime it 
m nstitution, of course while taking other Ideal University, unless —— binds —— 
- Competent hands to assist him in his she hersels 
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sbiiide by the rules of the Institution, framed 
fromm time to time and gives a written under- 
aSilug to continue to the studies for a period 
Hi gat least three years. The Director reserves 
a thimself the right to have a personal inter- 
new with the.s:ulent, ii necessary, before 
him 
donitting—in the Institution. 


her 
(CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in the 
bave named subjects, on } Fees plus Postal 
X[ppenses. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: 
‘A Golden Advice. 


ll, Don’t hazard your capital before 
hooroughly convincing yourself of the Com- 
heproial aad echnical aspects of any Industry 
) tbe launched upon. 


2, Scientific and Technical investigatiog 
is an experiment on a small scale to avoid bin 
risks, and to be saving in this is to be peany 
wise and pound foolishness while taking the 
risk of an Industry. 

3. Judge your Expert by insisting on the 
submission of the samples of the intended 
Products, made on Technical lines, from par- 
ticular Raw-materials for your approval, and 
to this end, provide all facilities for work, to 
the deserved. 

Any of the Processes worked out by the 
Techno-Chemical Research Lab. may be 
taken up, or any fresh Industrial problems 
may be tackled, on the lines suggested above 

ALL CORRESPON DENCE, accompanied 
by 1 anna Postage for Reply and other 
leaflets given information about the Institu- 
tions, should be addressed to the writer, 


HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 


(Bx Dr "Kesgav Deva M. D.) 


Ijgnorance is the soil where evils and 
seease8 germinate. Notwithstanding the fact 
8॥ our physical bodies are wonderful 
di delicate machines, contrived and fitted 
unirabl to perform certain functions, we 
fior immensely owing to the lack of 
Oper information. Bodily health is 
grerly sought for by every sane man 
di woman and especially by those who 
we suffered from impaired health yet 
' find that men are dropping in the 
itme of life and suffering from untold 
ieases—the voices of outraged nature. 
xalth exists only in a body where brain 
‘duly nourished by the pure and rich 
wot stream permeated with vivifying and 
Pnrgiaing substances. Those alone can 
Dire to raach the highest physical and 
mtal possibilities who carefully 
werve the laws of physiology. They 


would hail all measures that contribute 
to the moral and intellectual growth, enrich 
and purify the blood stream and  exalt 
and beautify the whole system. The wide 
diffusion of knowledge of right living 
will revolutionize the habits of right thinks 
ing people and lead them to the vast 
potentialities and possibilities awaiting de- 
velopments. 

Human mechanism passes through a cycle of 
birth, growth, development, decay and death. 
Physical, intellectual and spiritual forces 
likewise follow this course. There is how- 
ever no end to the development of various 
forces if we understand the underlying 
principles. Development follows the law 


of conservation of vital forces physically 
as well as intellectually. With the approach 
of puberty, the sexual glands become active 


and the ductless glands manifest their 
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actiyity in developing the secondary sexual 
characters. Those who foolishly commence 
their sexual life at this early stage they 
hamper the growth of intelligence and 
wear the physical body prematurely. In- 
stead of growing a giant in strength, 
perfect proportions and highest develop- 
ment, they starve their mental and intel- 
lectual natures by constant draivage and 
leakage of their vital substances. They 
commit sins of enormity against their own 
nature and prepare themselves for an early 
grave. 

The Hindu scciologists have laid special 
Stress upon the conservation of the vital 
force. Brahmcharya or contisence is regard- 
ed the most essential feature in the con- 
servation and the prolongation of hfe. All 
teachers of higher thought and philosophy 
have observed this principle Longevity 


was 80 common in India that it was 
considered a crime to die before one 
hundred years. Lycurgus followed the 
institutes of the Aryan philosophers of 


India and he succeeded in begetting super- 
men and superwomen for the state of 
Sparta. No man was allowed to marry 
before thirty and no woman before the age 
of twenty. Excesses and indulgence were 
strictly prohibited. The Hiudus made it 
a sacred principle and lived up to these 
ideals for ages. It is not an uncommon 
sight to flnd men over 100 year of age 
scattered over different countries but we 


"find them always observing the laws con- 


sciously or unconsciously. 

Those who observe the rational hygeine 
of sexual organs, preserve their youth at 
the age of 50 and 60, as biologically sexual 
health is the only standard of physical 
bealth. It is an interesting study to observe 


that all those who have attained good old 


age were sexually strong and healthy. 
Drakenberg—a Dane—lived to a good old 
age of 146 years and manifested strong 


sexual activity at the age of 139 Years. 


Peter Albrecht lived 123 years, married at 
the age of 85, and left seven children at his 


. death. Gurgen Douglas was born in Mar- 


strand,lived 120 years and seven months, 


married in his 85th year and had eight. 
children. One of these was born’ when he 
= aes 62. d: bonu > 


was 103 years old. Baron Baravicino de 
Capellis died in his 107th year. At bis 
death his wife was pregnant. R. Glen a 
shoemaker died near Philledelphia at the 
age of 114 years in 1796. At that age his 
virile powers were normal. Professor 
Metcbnikoff mentioned examples of old men 
between the ages of 94 and 104 who sufi- 
ered from copious spermatorrhea and in 
whose semen he found a great quantity of 
spermatozoa. Harvey wrote that on the 
death of Parr at the age of 153 “ his wife 
told me that until 12 years ago, he never 
ceased to embrace her frequently that is 
when he was 140 years old ". Joseph 
Surrington died in 1797 in his 160th year 
near Bergen. His eldest son was 1:3 year 
and the youngest only nine yearsold. H. 
Jenkins from Yorkshire (Eng) had appeared 
in a law suit as a witnees to an incident said 
to have occurred 140 years ago and was 
accompanied by 2 sons 102, and 100 year 
old respectively Petraz (sarten born in a 
village called Kropos in Hungary died in 
1724 ata ripe age of 185 years. His son 
was 95 years old at his death. All these 
examples manifest strong sexual health along 
with longevity. 

The recent researches of Professor Met- 
chnikoff in the domain of old age have 


‘throws a flood of light from a different 


point of view. Discussing the theory of 
Phagocytosis he held tbat diseases result 
from the invasion of the microbes on the 
one hand and the lack of power of the bodily 
resistance on the other. As long as the 
body is strong and the blood stream of the 
system is rich with all the requisites, there 
is plenty of resisting power in the system 
to ward off diseases. He suggested that the 
presence of more than 3800 persons over 
and above the age of 100 in Bulgaria is due 
tothe lactic acid fermentation of jogurth. 
He referred the same matter to the use of 
dadhi in India. While the importance of 
food is not underrated by the Hindu physi- 
cians, they emphasise the fact that the 
prolongation of life and health mainly 
depends on the power of resistance or vidil 
ity of sexual glands. 3 RS 
Food plays a very important part 10 sh 
upbuilding of the system. Man a 
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per kilo of his weight about thirty calories 
of food. A healthy person weighing 160 
pounds requires 2200 calories for light 
work and about 3000 calories for hard work ; 
during 24 hours Fletcher got along fine with 
only 1600 calories per day. Cornaro became 
ill at 40 through immoderate living. He- 
reduced his food, recovered and lived happy 
and healthy physically and mentally upto 
the age of 100. Every intelligent man and 
woman should try to understand his and 
her nature and determine the nature of food 
required and consume the quantity needed 
for their individual systems. Deep breath- 
ing, plenty of exercise, sound sleep, rest and 
the observance of the various laws of health 
heighten the expectation of long life and 
guard against premature death. It is the 
height of folly to die early when we can 
preserve our youth, beauty and health by 
the right comprehension of the invulnerable 
laws of ature. Resolve and yoa will get 
the secrets of success. 

lt has been amply demonstrated that the 
lack of testicular and ovarian substances not 
only retards the secondary sexual characters 
but results in the insufficiency of intellectual 
development. Every organ iu the human 
bedy has its allocated function in the brain. 
Autopsies have shown that when one of the 
testicles was destroyed, atrophy always 
appeared on the oposite side of the organ 
in the region of the cerebellum. lt further 
influenced the ac ion of the ductless glands 
and led tothe stunting of the intellectual 
powers. Brain cells develop according to 
the healthy development of the phy.ical 
body. It is subject exactly to the same laws 
of growth and development, nutrition and 
decay as the body. It is stimulated to acti- 
vity by the exercise of its various faculties 
and is fatigued by the overwork and excess- 
176 drain of the vital forces. It hasa 
central power house in the cereberum and 
an auxiliary little brain called cerebellum 
with a long transmissable electric cable 
called spinal cord alng with nerves scattered 
all overthe system sending and receiving 
messages During sexual activities, these 
centers become highly active. All emotions 
produce higher blood pressure. They increase 


~ the secretion of the ductless glands, poison 
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the system and produce various diseases — 
ultimately causing arteriosclerosis and 
shortening of life. Under the influence of 
strong emotions, women have suddenly. 
menstruated, men have been turned gray 77 
and lost their ballance snd poise. Those `. 
who remain celebate, require much more 
mental activity and should be busy all the 
time to fire off the surplus energy. The phil- 
osephers of India divided life into four 
divisions and they prohibited the use of 
sexual life after the middle age and taught 
that all the energy should thus be devoted 
to the development of the mental and 
spiritual faculties. All brain power like the 
muscular one developes with exercise. High 
resolutions lead to the unfoldment of mental 
powers but they only germinate in fertile 
soil impregnated with vitality. Feeding the 
mind with negative forces such as hatred 
jealousy, evil plans, crimes, poison the 
faculties, distort and upset their growth 
while positive forces such as kindness, 
charity, friendship, magnanimity, hope, 
generosity and high ideals lead to the heal- 
thy growth of the functions and prolong 
the span of life. The teachings of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads are calculated 
on this ground to promote the interest of 
life. They teach the idea of duty without 
reward, good for its own sake and lead to 
the study of the laws of nature. They teach 
us how to build our own monument. 
Wonderfal forces display themselves 
during the long procession of nature. Birth, 
development, reproduction, decay and dis- 
integration, bring powers and capacities 
transforming and revolutionizing the system. 
This great scheme of life is based on defi- 
nite laws. We can stay off old age and 
preserve perenial youth if we duly recognize 
and persistently observe the underlying 
fuodamentals of our life. The human body : 
consists of two kinds of cells, the organic . 
or vital cells and inorganic or non-vital 
ones. All those measures that lead to the 
lessening of the vital compounds anda 
relative increase in the non-vital or mineral 
ones, hamper the activity of cell life. Ita 
activity is reduced and exhausted, its electrici- 
ty is affected and decreased, and a diminution 
in its bulk takes place. The bones become 


T 


brittle and smaller, the cushions of the 
cartilages shrink, the arteries thicken, the 
lungs, beart and liver diminish in size and 
shortening in general stature takes placa. 
We designate these symptoms old age. 
We know that the cells of. the body 
are constantly changing from the birth of 
a child. As long as the cells are function- 
ing on the plane of health, they are replaced 
by the healthy cells; but the moment their 
health is impaired, they are replaced by 
defective cells shorn of inherent vitality. 

As long as we preserve this vital force 
and the internal secretions are normally 
active, we retain the ability to walk and 
run. On an average a strong person of 
forty to fifty years of age can walk six miles 
a day. If he reduces after fifty 10 per cent. 
of his activity every decade he can retain 
vigour, youthfulness and brilliancy of com- 
plexion. With the decrease in physical 
activity will come the decrease in intellec- 
tual powers. According to the law, if vital 
forces are thoroughly conserved and their 
channel directed at this stageof life to brain 
celle, he will retain his powers much longer. 
Precocious children always suffer in the long 
run. Nature demands that the fruit ripens 
in its proper course. Overworking of some 
organs at the sacrifice of others is an 
infringement which nature can never exc- 
use. The majority.of people are frittering 
away their priceless vitality by forciag the 
brain to outstrip the body. They ignore 
the forces of their system, neglect the needs 
of their organs and thwart ths harmonious 
working of their body. 

The wise men says the Upanishads, have 
conquered death by the sheer force of con- 
tinence and perseverance—conservation of 
vitality alone leads to perennial youth. 
Those who have fortunately inherited good 
vitality from their parents have had a good 
start. Children of persons of long age 
have lived long lives. They received the 
accumulated energy of their parents through 
their inheritance. Similarly first-born chil- 
dren’ inherit more vitality than the late 
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ones. The ratio diminishes rapidly after 
the third issue. Women as a whole get more 
vitality on the principle of sex-limited inheri- 
tance than men. Statistics prove that more 
males are born than females but at the age 
of 75 their numbér becomes equal, at 90, 
there are two women to one mau and after 
hundred the number of women predomi- 
nates. The United States census gives 3981 
persons who have reached 100 years or 


upward and of these 2583 are women. 
Daughters receive more vitality of their 
fathers than the sons in general Even 
those who have been deprived of this 


precious vitality of their parents, can aspire 
to long life provided they follow the laws. 
As explained above, longevity depends upon 
the health of the vital cells. Nothing 
improves the cell life as the vital substances 
preserved during the period of sexual 
activity. The turbulent passious of youth 
ought to be trained and well-directed. Like 
the deep river of the valley, let youngmen and 
young-women with calmness and conscious- 
ness of strength fertilize with mighty volume. 
1t is mightier in results than the turbulent 
torrent of the hill that leaps down with a 
foam and dash and is impetuous in character. 
lt ia not the question of source and channels 
but what flows is of greater importance. A 
life of self-Enowledge, tranquility and close 
introspection leada to the conquest of death. 

It is a common observation that men at 
sixty begin to show a hypertrophy of prostate 
glands and women at that age suffer from 
tumours and cysts. They have generally 
stricture and taints of infections and have 
been guilty of excesses in sexual life. 
With the impairment of these organs comes 
the subsidence of the internal 
secretions. During their activities, 
their hormones were assimilating nutrition, 
destroying poison and checking diseases but 
their absence or comparative absence brings 
a train of symptoms and old age follows 
rapidly. Build up the cells by proper 
nutrition and you will preserve your health 
and longevity. 
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. Regeneration 


‘gressive 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
(By Mr. Moman Sınan, B. A.) 


Messrs Ganesh & Co., have done a distinct 
service to the country by sucha timely publica- 
tion of “Essays on Educational reconstruction 
in India" by Mr. Panikkar of M. A. O. 
College Alligrah. All the our essays, the 
Problem of National Education, Vernaculars 
as Media of Instruction iu Secondary Schools, 
University Reformand. The Training of Chil- 
dren, are very suggestive and thought- 
provoking and it is mere deserving praise 
of the book, to say, that our so-called educa- 
tional experts are sure to rise wiser, more 
liberal and more idealistic, from a careful 
study of it. 

The present system of Education is, 
as the author so aptly styles it, character- 
istically the Anglo-Indian ‘system, a 
suitable instrument for the 'p.rpetuation 
of the Anglo-Indian or Bureaucratic system 
oi Government. This system is wrong 
and ineffective for purposes of National 
and Emencipation because 
“it is dogmatic in its character, restric- 
tive in its operation, meaninglessly ela- 
borate in its method and wasteful in its 
results Having arisen out of the in- 
terested efforts of missionaries and the 
imperialistic and imperious schemes and 
machinations of Macaulay & Oo, 
it has absolutely no relation with the 
glorious past and the future aspira- 
tions of awakened India. Our peculiar 
social, moral and political ideals find no 
application in the present. Machinery 
the intellectual and moral life of 
which is too rigid and “soulless to be a 
living, energising method of building up 
Nation.” 


A radical change must be brought about 
in the present method, if the nation has 
ever to reach its full stature. “ The pro- 
Systematisation of distrust of 
freedom, of the progressive adoption of 
the principle of status education, of the 


* 


progressive elaboration of the methodology 
to realise that principle," which have held 
sway all these hundred and fifty | 
British rule, should now go and efficiency | 
and uniformity should give place to | 
variety and freedom of development. And 
India itself —its hoary ideals and traditions | 
and its consistent-with the-past | 
aims and aspirations should be ‘the 
inspiration cf the change, and not the 
captivating superfluities and materialistic 
complexities of the West. Further, this 
change is being, and ought to be heralded 
not by fatuous and futile organizations 
or Anglicised and “ progressive ” imitators 
of the West and the “ crowning products 
of the British rule,’ but by individual, 
truly Indian enthusiast», like ‘Tagore andi 
Dayanand and Tilak. ei” 
The problem of National educational 
reconstruction is the problem of so effecting 
the change talked of as to unite in ita 
results the harmonious application © of 
both the Guruklua and the Shantiniketan 
Ideals. The Benares Hindu ‘University 18 | 
a partial solution of this problem'in as- 
much-as it is trying to bring “Indian 
education into conformity wi. Indian 
culture and is creating a new and more 
congenial atmosphere in which the Indian - 
mind willbe able to grow unrestrictedly. 
But the mere fact that the solution is 
partial while the problem itself is indeed 
bewildering in its variety, is growing in 
extent and importance more and more, 
makes us attack it more diligently and; - 
in a variety of ways. We are now fully 


.aware of the glaring defects of the present | 


system. Let us try to remove them. E 


And in any serious and organised attempt - 
at the removal of the chief weakness of 
the existing system, three questions will 
demand our most prominent “attention, / 
‘first, the adoption of Hindustani as the 
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lingua frino3; second, freedom from the 


irrational and distrustful control of the 
Executive; third, education of women 
with dus deference to the three-fold 


demand of Past, Present, and Future life 
of the United Indian Nation. After a 
consideration of these three questions, the 
author proceeds to discuss the choice of 
8 suitable media of iastruction in secondary 
schools and comes to the natural conclu- 
sion that the great and fundamental mistake, 
committed iu accordance with the dictates 
of Macaulean policy, has been more or 
less recognized by eminent authorities as 

: Wilson, Sir Charles Wood, and 
Lord Curzon. The [adian mind is now 
fully awakened to the disastrous results 
of this mistake and will not tolerate tha 
wastage of time, money, and energies it 
brings about, a moment ionger, only if it 
can help it. The rectification of the 
“ mistake ” has 0301 achieved by H. E. 8. 
the Nizam in the Osmania University and 
we of the British territories await the 
inauguration of Reforms, for a final removal 
of the grievous wrong. 

The author next takes up the question 
of University Reform in India and is 
enabled to make very pertinent sugges- 
tions regarding the reforms that we need 
most in that direction. He considers the 
main results of the “orthodox” Indian 
Universities, discusses the Oxford and 
Cambridge systems and lays down the 
lines slong which our Universities should 


ut > 


iw "There 
been in all ages 
end Munis, Sages 


P 


can be no doubt that there have 
and climes Great Rishis t i 
ages end Saints, Hermits and humanity bas looked upon with eeteem i 
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develop. The chapter on the training of 
children, with which the brochure ends, is an 
admirable study of the present home and 
school atmosphere in which our children 
are brought up. There is no denying the 
fact that child education has been till now 
grossly neglected in India, its conditions 
being very peculiw. Equal attention has 
not baen paid to ths physical, intellectual 
aad aesthetic sides of the child's develop. 
mentt, nor has the child's education been 
duly graduated, progressive and suited 
to his intellectual capabilities. India’s 
proverbial poverty and her rigid and 
aga-worn social system provide for the 
children very peculiar 
“The great reform that is required in 
tha training of I[ndian children is,” 
acco^diag to our author, ‘a de-intellectualisa- 
tion of the present system. Education shou'd 
be integral. The training of all human facul- 
ties should be attendedjto. No mistake is 
greater in education than the one which 
considers the mind of the child as a 
tabula rasa, for the teacher to draw what he 
pleases. Each child should be studied 
and taught as a separate unit. We should 
recognise and utiliso diversity and our 
educational ideal ought never to be unifor- 
standardisation of 


mity of method or 
intelligence.” We have no doubt such 
sane reflections will find large sections 


of suitable readers and the cause which 
the book advocates, will be successfully 
served and furthered, 


- AP arie छाए KABIR. 
! — (Br Panprr Omann Nagaras Zorsut, M.R.A.S., (Lospoxe) 
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Pilgrims, brave warriors and  beneyolent 


Kings and founders of religions whom 


surroundings. ~ 


pum com 


KA BIR, 


rreneration and regarded as the incarnations 
oof God. The venerable soil of mother 
- India is no exception to this general prop- 
~ œsition and has given birth to an unpa- 
rralleled number of such great men among 
whom Kabir is one. He was born at Ben- 
sates in the year 1398 and lived for 120 


yyears, 
DIFFERENT VERSIONS 
OF HIS BIRTH. 

There are many different versions reg- 
arding the birth of Kabir, but I would 
give here for the sake of brevity only 
tthe two most widely accepted and cred- 
tted noes, viz., (1) The Brahman-Widow 
Wersion and (2) The Lakshmi Version, the 


cdetails of which are as follow:— 
The Brahman- Widow Version. It is said 
tthat once upon a time a high class 


IBrahman-Widow went with her father to 
88 temple for worship where Sadhu Rama 
mand, becoming pleased with her Bhakti, 
lbleseed her to be a mother of ason. The 
lblessing, being a curse in her case, surprised 
lher father very much who at once asked 
tthe Sadhu. “How can she give birth to 
88 son? she is a widow!" The question 
‘upset the Sadhu who expressed great 
Iegret for his ignorance and replied in 
tthese words, “Since the utterances of a 
‘Sadhu—God’s true devotee—are infallible 
sand will always turn out to be true, she 
‘would bear the son not in any illicit way 
inor in a usual course of nature as always 
‘happens in the universe, but that the son 
"Will be born out of her hand” Thus Kabir 
‘was born and that was why he was called 
Kabir which is, formed from “Kar” i e. 
.hand and “Vir” i.e. son. The Brahman- 
Widow out of shame took the child to a 
solitary place and wrapping it up in a 
piece of cloth hid the child away under 
8 lotus near a fountain where Nima and 
Nero found it as will be seen from the 
story of the weaver couple latter on. 


2. The Laxmi Version —Once there was 
a talk going on between Bhagwan and 
Larmi. in the course of which Bhagwan 
Was praising his devotees and worshippers 
pje “They never forget me and my 
 worebippers who bare always | 
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thoughts centred in me are to be found'in 
the world down below.” You veinly express 
high opinions about your worshippers who 
remain engrossed in ‘ Maya’ or the pleasures 
and comfortsof the world. Not only I say 
this but, if you desire, [ can produce before 
you many concrete examples which sub- 
stantiate my remarks”, Bhagwan’ paid no 
heed to this retort of Laxmi who obstinately 
clinged to her views and pursuaded Bhag- 
wan to allow her to please her fancy by 
bringing forth such instances to his view. 
Bhagwan at last gave his consent and 
forthwith Laxmi came down into the world 
and gotat Kashi, the place of the hermitage 
of Sadhu Ramanend, and within a night 
laid out a beantiful garden decked with 
springs and fountains round which were 
grown all sorts of beautiful trees studded 
with sweet-sceated flowers and over-loaded. 
with numerous fruits among which war- 
bled and flittered about many a sweet 
singing bird which by its plaintive lays: 
made the scene simply bewitching and 
charming. In the morning when Ramanand 
came out of his hut and saw a splendid 
garden laid out hard by, he felt inclined 
to take a stroll in the garden whose beautiful 
scenery and sweet melody of singing birds 
enchanted him very much. He decided 
to take a walk and on his return he. 
picked up some flowers from the trees and 
taking them in the skirt of his garment was 
on the point of leaving for his hut when 
Laxmi appeared in the guise of a flower girl 
and addressed him thus ‘‘ Maharaj, do the 
devotees of Hari ever steal the property of 
others ? [s it worthy of them to commit such 
thefts? Give me back my flowers" Ramanand 
took it ill as bis aim was not to commit 
any theft thereby, and gave back the 
flowers. Laxmi then putting the flowers in 
her Sari hastened off to Bhagwan in great 
joy and uncovering the flowers before him 
said. “ Look, here is the proof of the theft 
of your devotees.” ‘To her great surprise 
Laxmi found a beautiful child ia her arms. 
instead of flowers, the very sight of which 
puzzled her and the sense of shame so much’ 
over-powered her that she became silent 
and dumb-founded. Seeing her in this _ 
plight Bhagwan asked, "What is the matter" 
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with you, Laxmi.? Why have you become 
silent ? Go on speaking further" There 
upon Laxmi s:ught his pardon and said, 
“I am really mistaken my Lord, your 
devotees’ hearts are always towards you and 
your mercy towards them. Excuse me, my 
Lord.” Bhagwan then asked Laxmi to place 
the child in the same garden which she did 
and this child was our Kabir. 

HOW KABIR CAME TO WEAVERS. 

It so happened that while Nima and 
Nero, the weaver spouses, were returning 
home after their second marri:ge ceremony, 
they came upon a tank named Labar on 
the road where they found a beautiful child 


thrown carelessly away hard by. A great 
discussion arose between them as to the 
advisibility of taking up the child. At last 


Nero took the child up and bore it home. 
On reaching the house, a Qazi was sent for 
to determine what name should be given to 
the child  Aceordiug to the usual practice, 
the Qizi opened the Kuran and was struck 
to find therein the three names— Akbar, 
Kibra aud  Kabir—of God and wondered 
within himself as to how he can give so 
holy a name to such a low-born son of the 
weavers. The Qazi then referred the matter 
toa number of Qazis who arrived at the 
same conclusion and pronounced the child 
to be an evil spirit and said it should be 


FROM KRISHNA’S FLUTE. 


tt 1. Self-diseipline 
To the earthly motives of man, self interest 
is the highest appeal. 
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killed at once. The weaver parents thereupon 
took the child to an inner apartment for the 
purpose and the moment they resolved to 
put a stop to his life the child said, “L come 
from an unknown mysterious place, The love 
of the world has thrown all into utter 
forgetful-ness : no one knows who | am I 
am not born of any woman's womb, but in a 
curiously mysterious way. My dwelling 
place was a lovely spot in Kashi where 
came into the hands of you weavers. There 
is nothing like animal passions or temptations 
in me. lam born to worship God and my 
mission is to preach to the world. My name 
is Kabir which heralds the life of one full 
of the knowledge of God.” ‘This wonderful 
incident defeated the Qazis in their evil 
desigas, his life was spared and the chill 
named Kabir. i 


l'hese are the details of the versions, from 
which it is clear that Kabir was the son of a 
Brahman widow aad not of Nero, but was 
only bred and brought up by him. What 
ever may be the sectarian significance of the 
versions one thing is certain that, apart from 
such petty considerations, the details unmi- 
stakably point to the fact that the birth of 
Kabir came to be regarded a miracle, a divine 
mystery and that they are sufficient to impart - 
a supernatural character to his origin. 


f 1.4 i E 
great.care, in as much as they understand in, 
what lies their good, is to keep that good - 
intact. : 

Tae Gita makes an addition to these truia 
The secret of selíÍ—improvement as also 
self—preservation is, seys Gita, the exer 
of salf. Never was man benefited by the eff 
of others.’ Even where interdependent, | 


FROM KRISHNA'3 FLUTE 


dlividuals have to exert their personal in- 
fllaence and attraction on the sympathies of 
their brethren. Where help comes of itself, 
itt has no beneficial influence on the character 
osf its recepient. Personal magnetism is the 
centripetal force in the revolution of society 
tround selves. 

By moralists self has been recognised to be 
tlhe greatest friend as well as the greatest 
ememy of individuals The Gita goes a step 
fiurther. It declaries it as the sole enemy and 
tlhe sole friend. Where other enmity or 
friendship exists the stamp of self is, of 
mecessity, on it. The character of such enmity 
aas also of such friendship is a reflection of 
00168 own character. 

Disciplined self is the sole support and 
ssolace that stands. In misery so well asin 
ffortune, mastery over self to which constant 
practice, constant exertion, is the golden key, 
iis a very precious treasure. 


Sandhya of a morning and of an evening is 
san exercise to this end. Removed from the 
tturmoil of the world, the mind of man turns 
wupon itself, and has an occasion to form an 
110९8 of its inner stores. The more he thinks 
oof self, the more are his powers rivetted on 
self, 80 that when he returns to the bustle of 
worldly life, he forgets not the interests of 
this spirituality. Over an office desk or a 
market ledger, in field or in a stall, his 
primary, concern is the elevation of his apiri- 
ttuality. His physical engagements, instead 
cof being a check, are a help to this end. For 
cone who is striving for equanimity, 
eequanimity becomes the means for the 
performance of honest labour. 


Self-denial does not consist in the renunci- 
gation of food and raiment. Nor are loug and 
continued wakes a preparation in self-re- 
salisation. Regularity of sleep and board is a 
mecessity iu Yoga. The whole life is to be so 
tregulated, as to form a harmonious song of 
sactivity and comfort, so that rest may not jar 
eagainst action, and action may not fall foul 
oof happiness, Austerities, as a practice, 
iin the endurance of hardships, may be under- 
igone in the errlier stages to armour the soul 
against unfo:eseens, yet moderation, a pro- 
i iety of manner and mode, should always 
form the keynote of the ascetic song. 


v 
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Even if this practice should lapse, the 
practiser that has gone a little way on, has 
lost nothing. ln as much as. he has striven 
and achieved, he has beena gainer. The 
imprint of his efforts is on his inner con- 
sciousness, and if in this life, he should have 
no opportunity of fulfilliog what he has 
begun, he has, by his unsuccessful endeayour, 
given the trend to the life that is to come. 
Time must be when the hushed voice of the 
soul, will with the removal of obstructive 


associations, gain a free utterance. It will 
make itself heard distinctly and to 
effect. The impressions, once gained, shall 


help the vehicle of that voice. They will 
make its progress easy towards translation 
into practice. 

II, The Altruistic Ego. 

Man does not live alone. It is not in the 
matter of economic necessities only that 
co-operation and sociality form the main 
factors of human existence. Men think 
by division. They conceive and perceive 
conventionally. They form ideas in groups. 
Even in the seclusion of recluses there isa 
concourse among spirits For ascetics that 
shun society the discipline is uniform. 
With men in the past at men in the 
present, the most solitary Yogi holds a 
solitary communion, He adopts what his 
predecessors have adopted before him and 
his peers are adopting in his lifetime. 
Human unsociality is social. 


it is in expounding this secret tha. 
Krishna reveals his identity with unmistakt 
able clearness. We are exhorted to see 
Krishna in all and all in Krishna. The 
‘[’ of Krishana applies equally to every one 
of his readers. ceil 

The recognition of self in all beings is the 
highest point in Yogic vision The self that 
breathes in all is that which Krishna 
identifies with himself. Some interpret 
this as implying Krishna’s identification of 
God and soul, To us poetic exaggeration— 
a common turn of expression which 
characterises the talk of man in the street— 
pears to have been twisted into a logical 


ap gi 
dogma. In the couplet that follows Krishna | 
explains himself beyond the least Shade of 
doubt. The phrase आत्मा Wea 
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like. one’s self,-makes literal identification 
out of question. Similarity has, for the sake 

of force, been emphasised into sameness. 

- Individual happiness is not simply a part 
but a counterpart of universal happiness. 
They are not simply interdependent, but in 
8 way coincide. An Indian can not escape 
birth, unless whole India escapes it. 
Intellect advances in the midst of advanced 
intellects. The progress of morality is a 
social progress. For ‘practice in Yoga, a 
Yogic atmosphere is a necessity. 

- It js here that the intrinsic force of spirits 
acts centrifrugally. Different in themselvés 
they become one. in society. Isolated in 
identity, they have a community cf interests. 
They stand aloae and act alone and yet are 
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members of an organism. This is what 
philosophers call one in many and many in 
one. 

The subject of the Gita is the individual soul, 
The identity of God bas somewhere been 
touched simply by passing. What is true 
of one is true of all, snd among individuals 
there is much in common. The universal 
aspect of individual egoes has found abundant 
emphasis in the sermons of a Yogi, where 
Yoga, instead of dissociation from the busy 
centres of the world, was one longbugle-note 
of concerted activity, who instead of a oave 
chose the field of batlle asa fit resort for 
meditation, whose realisations of self was the 
realisation of the social and political 
possibilities of man. 


“TRUTH MUST CONQUER.” 


(By Pror. T. D. SULLY or 


In a period of intellectual and moral. 
ferment and change such as 
passing through, there is always a danger 
among educated men of the spread of a 
general scepticism. Men grow suspicious 
both of the old learning and of the new 
thought; the old ideas are thrown aside 
because men cannot remain unaffected by 
the new spirit of the time, yet the new 
ideas are not acceptable for they seem 
strange and foreign. The need of the 
time is for a leader who can reinterpret the 
old and introduce the new as complementary 
to what has gone before, and so lay a 
sure basis both for practical life and for 
further intellectual and spiritual advance. 

It is this task especially‘ that Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati set himself, and which 
‘by his example he has called others to 
arry on. The Arya Samaj which he 


donde has, taken a prominent part in noon a unive PERE 
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India is 
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of this intellectual and spiritual side of its 
work that [ would speak briefly, for I am 
convinced that it is upon the basis of in- 
tellectual ideals that permanent work must 
be based. M 
Looking back to the Vedic origins of 
Indian thought and religion, Swami 
Dayanand found there as the centre and 
core of all spiritual aspiration, the belief 
in one God, perfectly Wise, perfectly 
Moral, the origin and perfection of all- 
Being, Consciousness, and Bliss. (Satehita- - 
nand). In the light of this principle he | 
eritically examined the later historic develop- 
ment and present condition of. i) 
and the other religions of India, fre I 
aécepting the true and freely exposing : 
he thought to be false and degraded. — 
“But he did not only look back, bat fo 
ward. He saw in tle advancement o 
truth and righteousness a universal 


ithe modern. spirit of scientific 


- «one all-victorious truth, 


WHAT MESSAGE DOES HE BRING U8? | 


achieve- 
to but 
“ Veda.” 
faith in the 
expressed in his 
Words which I have taken as the title of 
this article, which is the greatest treasure 
that the Swami has bequeathed to this 
generation. *' Finding solace in the belief 
that ultimately truth must conquer and 
not error and that it is the path of 
rectitude alone that men of learning and 
plety have always trodden, true teachers 
néver become indifferent to the promotion 
of public good and never give up the 
promalgation of truth." (Satyartha Prakash, 
Introd. p. 3). 1t is in virtue of his clear 
vision of this ideal that he may be rightly 
called Rishi or seer. 

Itis our task, surely, to face the intellectual 
and spiritual needs and problems of the 
ay in that same fearless and faithful spirit, 
ing ready to accept truth from whatever 
Source it may come believing that ultimately 
the Source of all truth is One and 
Divine, and being ready to base our 


hostile 
true 


‘Ment ‘a8 a spirit not 
‘essentially one with the 
It ia perhaps this intense 


daily life consistently upon it. The ques- 


WHAT MESSAGE DOES HE BRING US? | 
(By Pror. VASWANI M.A) 


lt is kind of the editor, to ask 
me, a heretic, to write on the Rishi 
And the heart of my heresy is—reverence 
for the. World's Great Ones. 
Was the map, Dayanand Saraswati. 

_ The Divali day is the union-day; on this 
day, brothers and sisters come from differ- 
ent places and meet, one the other, again 
‘a8 Members of a common family; there is 


reunion of the parted ones, this day; and 
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One of them . 


tion must be raised by. each. one, how far: 
am I sifting: out’: critically. the- truth’ 
handed down to me from the past and 
welcoming without prejudice the truth:that 
is being unfolded; how ‘far in my thought 
life as well-as in my work life am I governed 
by a true spiritual conviction of , the. 
reality of God ? r "T 


Writing as a Christian Missionary I. 
cannot but regret the strictures passed by 
Swami Dayanand upon my own faith, and’ 
the misunderstanding upon which, [ am 
sure, they were based; and I recognise 
that on many points, and those not un- | 
important, I should find myself bound to 
differ from my friends in the Arya Samaj. 
But ia that fundamental conviction of the 
one Reality of God and of His Truth, of 
which I have tried to speak, [ am con- 
vinced that the true Arya and the true 
Christian should be at one, and that they, 
should bé able to co-operate in the pursuit 
of truth and spirituality and in the 
practical work of securing a society based ' 
upon true principles of justice and righte-- 
ousness. , 
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the Nation every year this day; what message 2 
does he bring us at this hour? In Swami 
Dayanand’s life I see the play of , — 
: GOD'S SHAKTI-LEELA.. - 
What a Power in this one man: He. 
travels far and wide; he comes in contact’ — 
with the revered Teacher of the’ Bráhmo  . 
Samaj, Sir Keshub Chandra Sen;- he: | 
preaches his faith from Bombay to Poona, | 
from Calcutta to Lahore, ‘and’ thousanda: - 


man of lihas; ho speaks unpleasant truths; 
he denounces caste and image-worship and 
several things of popular Hinduism; why do 
they throng in thousands to this Preacher ? 
There is in him a Power of the Spirit ; that 
compels attention; ‘he speaks with auth- 
ority, and they listen to him: while he 
stands up, denouncing their customs and 
creeds and conduct. He is bold, fearless 
in rebuking princes and the people. Day- 
anand was a man among men. He has 
been compared to Luther. 

It is customary, with English writers to 
psy him the compliment, of calling him the 
* Luther of Modern India.” Luther was 
great, but Dayanand was greater. I look 
in vain to Luther for that example in tapasya 


-and single-hearted devotion. to the . National 


Good which enriched the life of. this dramh- 
acharin of modern India; Luther married 
a. nun; Dayanand dedicated his life en- 
tirely to the service of Aryavarta; Luther 
had his counsels of compromise with prin- 
ces; Dayanand was too unworldly to think 
of Princes and men in power; Luther’s 
pride would suit & man of affairs, not a 
saint of God; Dayanand was a rishi, Luther 
was a reformer. Both were scholars ; but 
the scholarship of Swami Dayanand was, it 
seems to me of a higher order. He was in 
truth, a Vidyasagar, 
A MOVING OYCLOPAEDIA, 

of Sanskrit lore; I know of none in 
modern India who had such a profound 
knowledge of Aryan literature and was so 
great a dialectician as the Swami. 

I regard him as an Acharya; Sankara 
Ramanuja, Madhava were acharyas. They 
belonged to medieval India. Dayanand 
was an acharya of modern India. Who 
is an acharya? The man who is great 
at once in vichat and achar. Vichar is the 
power of thought; «char is the power of 
character, ‘There bave been thinkers in the 
West who: had the power of thought; but 
how many, of them could compare with 
Swami -Dayanand in character ? Schopenh- 
auer was, a powerful thinker; he was an 
admirer. of the Upanisbade ; but those who 
have. read. his life; read of his anger and 
ride and bitter quarrels with his servants, 
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to the wisdom of the Upanishads ; his 
achar was not in harmony with his vichar: 
this German thinker can not, therefore be 
called an acharya. Swami Dayanand Bar: 
aswati was not simply a great thinker, an 
eminent Vedic scholar; he was a man of 
spiritual sadhans, of insight, of interior 
illumination. i 
The mandate came to him from his Guru, 
the blind monk of Mathura.—I toant thee to go 
forth $nto the world and spread enlightenment, 
And he went forth, from place to place, 
to spread enlightenment. He, too, had a 
vision of India the Free ; he, too, saw, 
ACTUAL INDIA, 
in bondage to ignorance, to superstition, to 
cruel customs ; he wanted India to -be freed 
from these fetters, His essantial message, to 
my mind, is two-fold—India must know her- 
self, and India must put forth efforts to be 
herself. Youngmen to-day quote Bacon and 
Bunyan, Mill and Milton ; how many of them 
know Sankara and Kapil, Vyas and Jaimini ? 
They study the Rules of Aristotelian logic; 
how many are acquainted with the System 
of Logical-Doctrine evolved in Aryavarta by 
Hindu and Buddhist thinkers ? How many 
know that Jaimini is an eminent name in 
Jurisprudence ? How many who talk of 
Spencer and Hegel know Hindu metaphysics? 
How many who study Western text-books on 


--the- Psychology of the Unconscious’ have 


cared to look into Patanjali’s Yoga for a light 
on the subject? How many who discuss 
modern theories of Government care to know 
the types of political thought and constitution 
developed in Aryan India. 
PROFESSER MACDONELL. 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, 


‘said while receiving, some time ago, the 


Gold Medal of the Bombay Branch of the 


| 


Royal Asiatic Society, that the time had fully - 


come for translating the Rig-veds into 


English. What are we doing to study and - 
vindicate Indian Culture, Indian civilization, - 
Indian idealism, Indian literatures and art? — 


HAS INDIA KNOWN HERSELF IN 
OUR HEARTS? j 


If Swami Dayanand urged. that & e 


should study Sanskrit and Hindi, it was. | 


“FROM MY DIARY.” 


her sons and daughters He saw that 
India was under a tremendous impact of 
the West; he was anxious that India must 
not surrender her dharma, her soul, her 
profound synthesis of life. India must be 
herself to give her Message to the Nations. 
iBuch the vision which dawned upon 
‘the heart of this eloquent Swami. India 
imust be ~herself—such the meaning and 
imessage of our National Movement. 

If India is to be Herself, there is one way 
lher children must tread to-day—the way of 
ttapaeya. I feel that, more than anything 
telse, we need tapasya for building up our 
Inational life. When was a nation raised wi- 
tthout self—control and sacrifice ? The power 
cof achievement is the power of tap aya. 

IN JAPANESE BOOKS. 
tthere is the story of a girl anxious to serve 
ther nation when Japan was at ‘war with 
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Russia ; she is poor, but has thé longing to 
serve. What can I give ? she asks herself ; 
she prays to the gods; an answer springs 
within her. * Give theyself’; she offers her- 
self ; she dies in the service of Japan, and 
her people believe that od her deatli a voice 
from the heavea-world spoke. '* Blessed are 
thou': for thou has enabled us to feast with 
the gods!” Swami Dayanand practised 
tapasya ; he and such as he—men and women 
of tapasy are, indeed, blessed ; they enable 
India to feast with gods. Friends! We havo 
clung to eease and comfort long ; we have 
ignored the deeper values of, life; we have 
trampled upon India in our quest of power 
and’ wealth. We must practice tapasya. 
Thsn ‘may we be worthy to go forth to 
serve India and give India's Message to a 
waiting world. pum 
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TO LES AVANTES (SWITZERLAND.) 


(Bv RAMOHANDBA SBAMRAO PATIL 11868, B.A., LL.B, F.R S:S., Eto, Lonpon: ) ` € 


We started at 2-40 p.w., from Lanssane 
for Montreux on our way to Les Avantes. 
Our train was running to the South by 
luake Leman exqusitely beautiful, with its 
dilep blue coloured waters, shimmering 
uinder the bright sun, the numerous 
atteamers and boats with their picturesque 
triangular , lateen sails enlivening 
panorama, the pleasant shores studded with 
villas in the midst of gardens and vine 
yeards, all inviting to form a picture of 
imfinite charm. And the sea gulls spersely 
fow over the green expanse of the lake, 
wrhile the shadows of the Alps skirted the 
Luake on its other side in bold outlines. 
lilke innumerable descending ‘clouds —a’ 


the’ 


= 


faint yet exceedingly ‘perspective - seen 
through the mist gathering in the distant 
far. At Vevey, the Lake was surrounded’ 
by a mountain panorama of unrivalled 
loveliness, ^ while the hill slopes were 
adorned with the luxuriant glory of woods, 
meadows and gardens; and in front of us 
could be gained a beautiful view of the: 
little promenade studded with few houses 
stretching narrow into as it looked, the 
lake itself. “Vevey, famous’ for its artistic 
vintage festivals, is also noted for the 
excellence of its climate and ' the beauty 
of its site. The pure, clear mountain sir 
revived my exhausted nerves ‘and soothed 
and delighted: the eyes with: fresh wonders. 


bs 
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In sn „hour, we were at Montreux — 
“ beautiful.as a dream " in Lord. Byron’s 
words. .The outlines of the mountains 
especially of the Vent du Midi, towering 
‘above the valley of the Rhone, the shores 
of the Lake with its bays and the exquisite 
"Gull's Isle,” the luxuriant verdure of 
the hills and the blue tints of the waters 
produced a picture of perfect harmony. 
The name Montreux includes several places 
which merge into each other, and it is 
also the starting point of the electric line 
to the Bernese Oberland. Here we got 
into an electric train. As we began to 
ascend the mountain, the high mountain 
cliff on the right crowned with a beautiful 
cluster of trees with its thousand autumnal 
hues overlooking the placid waters of the 
lake on the left, the crescent banks of the 
lake studded with beautiful houses, small 
church spires, the beans creeping and 
entwining their innumerable tiny stick 
supports, all these with the exhilerating 
and cheerful atmosphere formed on en- 
chanting panorama difficult to describe, 
I love Nature in her beauty. She touches 
me and makes me hilarous and I sing a 
hymn of praise in my mind to the wonderful 
and mighty creator of all these things that 
make Nature so enchanting. As we stopped 
at Uherneux the conductor at this stage of 
our travelling gave too big tickets—tickets 
so big 1 had never seen any where else in 
my lie. One could have easily utilized the 
back of the ticket for making short notes 
of experiences on the journey. I wonder 
if paper is so cheap in Switzerland even 
at this critical time of high prices to allow 
this extravagance. Perhaps the considerate 
railways were always providing paper for 


absent-minded travellers to make their 
notes in case they had forgotten their 
note-books, Now came into sight the 


splendid. view ,of the snow-capped Alpine 
peaks that appeared in bold. outlines clearly 
distinct from the smoky whitish clouds that 
so Jong deceived us as to their identity as 


they seemed to form a continuous solid. 


whole with the show of the glaciers. The 
cows. with their coiled horne grazing con- 
tly on.the mountain green, our train 


fidon! 


^ M0 


slowly its serpentine route skirting 
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the mountain now to the right, now tothe 
left, unfolding a wonderful -panorama of 
colours at every step of its forward journey 
the silent waters of the Lake receding from 
view as we journeyed up higher and higher, 
the bright rays of the sun piercing through 
the mist that was slowly gathering strength 
and was jealous to hide the beautiful 
panorama from our view—these were some 
of the most striking features in the pictures 
that we had the fortune to behold. And the 
time honoured precipitous Alpine peaks 
looked grim with austerity on the smiling, 
and exhilarating landscape as they stood 
sentinellng beauteous Nature from times 
immemorial. 

But here we are at Les Avantes (3230). 
It is a well-known, charmingly situated health 
resort frequented by travellers both in sum- 
mer and winter. We ascended the summit 
of Sonloup by the Zig-zag bridle road, crossing 
on our way small rivulets that hastened on 
their downward course, pervading the still 
air with sweet musical notes that caused 
little -children romping about to be wiled 
with glee, They dansed and frolicked to the 
tune of music gladdening their parents’ 
hearts with the innocense of these flowers 
of their Love. Í shall never forget this 
happy picture of the children on the slopes 


ofthe silent green mountains and the joy of 


the happy couple at the vision of these little 
angels who formed the counecting links of 
their lives. Breathing, the pure mountsin 
air and enjoying the profained silence that 
pervaded the atmosphere—silence, the 

element in which . great things fashion 

themselves, in which thoughts work with 

ease, silence, the mother of all that | is great. 

and Sublime, the path towards the realization - 
of the Supreme. One and hence resorted to 
by great sages and saints since the beginning - 
of the world—we arrived at Sonloup where 
a rugged wooden bench accorded us a good 
resting place. The Snow clad Alpine peaks 
rose before us like a thousand spired Cryst " 
Palace. And the vision of the Alpine peak 
wooing the gold rimmed silvery clouds stirred 
chords of Loye and Romance in my gladde ned 
heart. The cowbells ringing as the s 
grazed on the rich green fertile slopes filled 
the whole atmosphere with sweet soft mel 


DAMAYANTI: A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS, 


that was sonorous beyond all descriptiom. 
Blut the mist that was gathering strength 
-mow enfolded the whole of the landscape lying 
below in its bosom and every thing became 
ain empty blank, compelling our early return 


to the Station. Switzerland is considered : 
the glory of Nature in Europe. Who can 
deny it with such visions of wonder before 
his very eyes? , 


DAMAYANTI: A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS. 


(By * BrsgupmaTMA ".) 


Act IV. 


Scene.—A jungle. Enter Nala and 
Damayanti, Kala closely following Nala. 


Nala. , 
Ab dearest wife, I know thy faithful- 
ness, 
Thy golden heart is all so pure and 
true. 
: The jungle is the home of beasts and 
knaves, 


- That prowl through nights and make 
न the day unsafe. 
No pleasant woman, roughened by her 
toil, 

Could stand the strain, far less a 
Princess, thou, 


Damayanti. 
‘Never,’ my husband, will I leave thy 
é side. 
Thy place is mine. I follow where 
thou go'st. 
Nala. 


4 Thy noble nature carries thee too far. 
It is but a few miles to thy father’s 


land. 
» This jungle path leads thither follow it. 
_ Along the way live pious anchorites, 
. And berries of. all kinds the season 
2207 ५ i brings. 
One day of travel will thy journey 
E enda. 
. The trees. are shady; fear thee | 


- 


T 


to go , 
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Damayanti, > 
I go back to my father’s house that 
. day 
When thou too goest there’; no other 


means 
Induces me. My joy to be with thee, 
To share the food the jungle lowly 


yields, 

To cool thy brow at midday and at 
eve. 

To dust the sand from the hard 
pillow oft 

On which thy weary head shall rest at 
night 

Nala, ae; 

Nay, thou art weary, try not to 
deceive 


I seo it in thy ‘eye, thy soul is faint. | 
I could not go unto thy father's Court. 
Where once I came a suitor rich mi 


free 
And bore thee to my palace as my 
` Queen. 


Mine is the sin and [ must suffer it. — 

` But thou, ah thou,—risk not thy young 
life thus. 

Damayanti. bap E 

I never was so happy 88 this night, 
The stars nor ever shone so bright.for 


me. 
‘The full moon has a lustre all un 
^q - known 


_ Sometbing within my soul has risen 


up 
That slumbered there—a force all new 


to me. 

Jt makes me strong beyond all human 
strength, 

It gives me happiness not of this 
world. 

Ah, Nala, if I loved thee as thy 
Queen, 

A thousand times now as thy exiled 
: wife 
Do l love and adore thee. Grant ue 
1118, 


This boon, true woman prizes above 
all, 
To share thy woe, tby suffring to the 
end. 
(Nala sighs. He hes turned his face from 

her in sadness while she has spoken.) 

Nala. 
Here is a mossy bank; come, lay thee 
down. 
And I will sit and watch throughout 
the night. 
Damayanti. 

Nay, call me when the hours grow small, 
that then, 
- Thou mayst repose, while I watch till 
the dawn. 
Nala, 
Sleep, dearest sleep, think no 
more of me. 


and 


(She falls asleep.) 
Kala (noddivg and grinning.) 
That’s right, sleep on, and happy 
: dreams to thee. 
(Nala walks restlesely up and down at 
times stopping and Bening at her.) 
; Nala 


So young, so fair, like to a dreaming 


a rose. 
. Pure the frail virgin form that does 
E enclose. 

A heart thrice pure, thrice fair in holy 
erii love. 
Fixed as the  Polestar in the vault 
itera Mult above, 

- "Throughout the years kceps bis unchang- 
m ing place, 
‘So shines her heart on mine O 
don heav'nly face! 
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Here rests the bloom of faith and truth- 


but 1? 
Same, oh the shame. God save her, 
let me die. 
Kala (going up closely to Nala.) 


who faithful 
vigile keep. 
in the woods 
asleep. 
Now be a man, for her sake—steal away. 
She'll find her father’s house at break 
of day. 
Nala (as if listening $n surprise.) 

Ah were it not less cruel now to part. 
Than drag thee further ?—Heaven 
hear my groan. 
Thus by his bleeding dam the moun- 


Hist,—there are  fays 


O'er dreaming ladies 


tain hart. 

Lingers ere he finds strength to go 
alone. 

(He kneels down beside her.) 
Kala. 

Why do you quiver?'t were far worse 
8 fate 

To drag her with thee; quick—the 


hour is late. 
Nala (rising). 
Farewell, farewell,—then be it for thy 
sake. 
Nay, nay,—I cannot; ah my heart will 
break, 
Kala draws him away with the movements 
of his hands.) 
Kala. 
Don’t act the fool; the bours are drag- 
ging on. 
Act like a man and let thy work be-done. 
(Nala shrinks, then starts to go, but turns 
back in desperate struggle.) i 
Nala. 
Have mercy, God où High, my poor 
brain reels, 


Kala. ; 
Be off, be off, I say—take to thy 
heels, 
Nala, 


God see my agony, guide me aright | 

(Kala steps in front of him dragging bim - 

forward with the movements of his hands.) 
ala. 

Take care, she'll wake; quick, quick 

take thee to flight. 
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Nala (in great agony ) 
: + Damayanti,—ye stars, witness my woe. 
For thy own future, for thyself—I 


go. 

(Kala has meanwhile stepped behind 
him. He raises his haad as if chasing him. 
Nala walks off quickly and in ‘evident des- 


.pair Kala laughs out fiendishly. | 


Kala 
See the fool run; how he does fume 
and fret. 
Ho, Kala vowed that he would part 
them yet. 
And as to thce, fair dame, don’t wail 
and cry. 
lIl mind thy faithful spouse, on that 
rely. 
(He makes a mocking bow, then follows 
Nala Damayanti wakes up; she rises, 
goea about for a while as if bewildered.) 
Damayanti. 
Oh Nala, Nala—God! I am farsaken, 
Alone, alone ia all this wilderness! 
. What evil spirit, what black foe has 


taken. 
My lord from me and left me in 
distress ? 


Oh agony, oh madness beyond words. 
Was pain like mine in longuage ever 
told ? 
Ye trees, turn all your leaves to two- 
edged swords, 
And tear my quiv'ring heart and leave 
me cold. 


Nala, where art thou? hearst thou not 


: my call? 
Hearst not the voice of her who loves 
thee 80 ? 

Nale, Damayanti weeps; see, Er 
all. 

(Rays of light shine through the 

3 | branches.) 
On the forsaken one; they see her 
i : woe. 
.Nale, it’s morning now, come we go 
home. 
Unto my father's Court,—l promised 

. . thee. 


20 v 
-Oh Nala, Nala, ever shall I roam 
If thou, my husband, come not back 
: i to me. 


List Nala, e'en the jungle beasts are 
Eu. pop 

They look in sadness, ah, they pity me. 

Oh Nala, Nala, all the jungle wild 

Will be a heaven, we shall be so free, 

So bright, so happy neath the. sylvan 

trees 

And we will search the. fruits the 
season yields, 

Nala, I hear thy voice upon the breeze 

Nala, return, the dawn is on the fields. 


Hush, he is comiog,—1 hear footsteps 
: . near 
Nala is coming, Nala has come back. 
(There is rustling in the bushes). 
Ah woe, ah tears—oh happy forest 


deer, 
Behold his faithful dam upon his 
track. 
Happy wild creatures,—but forsaken 


Nala, my feet are faint, my pulses 
burn. 

The sun is radiant in the vaulted sky, 

The jungle shines in gold for thy 
return. 

(While she speaks the last two lines the 
walls in back of the stage divide and dis- 
play a cave in which hermits are sitting. 

A bright light shines forth from it.) 

Aged Hermtt. 
Daughter, be calm, the gods have seen 
thy woe 
And they will shield thee, be thou of 
good cheer. 
return to 
thee. 
And realm and sceptre be returned 
to him. 
(She turns and goes towards the cave 
with a joyful face, but the walls close 
against her.) 


In time thy husband will 


Damayanti. 
Oh phantom play, would e'n the Forces 
i |. mock, 
A maddened woman in the wilder- 
1 ms ness? 
Is not my heartblood chilled by this 
: great shock ? 
` And yet—it seems the sage's words 
2 do bless, 
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thought 
divine, 
My hopiog heart now laughs through 

all its tears. 
Nala, through all the ages I am thine, 


Will he return? will he? oh 


Nala, Damayanti waits thee through 
the years. 
(Meanwhile her hair has fallen, her 


garments have become disarrayed, and she 
has the look of madness in her face: 
Enter a troop of boys, laughing and in 
wild play. 
Dp A Boy. 
is that there? seems the 
wretch is mad. 
Another Boy (mocking) 
Whoo, Nala, Nala, does he make thee 
sad ? 
(She runs and tries to hide behind a 
tree.) 


Hey, who 


Another Boy. 

She wants to hide; come boys let's 
have some fun. 
Take to thy heels, wretcb, we would see 
2 . thee run. 
(Dàmayanti runs in one direction, the 
boys following, throwing stones etc, at her 
and laughing. Meanwhile the scenery 
forming the background of the stage has 
gradually changed and there is now a 
large mansion. The door is open and an 
elderly aristocratic lady steps out. The boys 
run off still loudly laughing. Damayanti is 

sobbing and bewildered.) 


Lady (aneious and motherly.) 
Who is this weeping child? How 
came thou here ? 


_ Methinks thou look like one of poble 
; birth, 
What has befallen thee, poor ill starved 

thing ? 


Come trust me child, how came thon 
: to this state? 


- Damayanti (still looking bewildered.) 


Ah woe, ah woe is me. lam for- 
t saken. 
My husband left me in the wilderness. 


i Lady. 
A knave indeed; God's hand will be 
drive: 3555 a upon him. 
है 
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Damayanti. 
Nay, lady, nay, he was a noble Prince, 
King of Nishada and himself exiled. 
(Sunanda joins them, looking surprised 
and questioning.) 
Lady. 


King of Nishada? Art thou Dama 
yanti ! 

Thou art my sister’s child, if thou 
speak true. 

But Damayanti had between her eye- 
brows 


A wondrous birthmark of a lotus shape 
Than which in subtle beauty nothing 


equalled, 
(Sunanda tenderly wipes  Damayanti's 
face with her handkerchief. | 
Sunanda. 
Yes, mother dear, here is the beauty 
mark, 


Dust covered it, but lo the lotus now. 
Sweet cousin mine, this was a happy 
chance. 
That led thy falt'ring steps unto our 
home 

My mother oft bas of thy beauty told. 


And of thy virtues, therefore long | 
wished 
That some day my. sweet cousin | 
might meet, 

Lady. 3 
Daughter, first let us comfort her: 
my child, 
My home is thine, and thou shalt rest 
with us, 
Now come within, and we will hear 
thy tale, 


And do wbat in our power lies to help. 

Come, weep no more, lean thy sad 
: heart on me, 

Have faith in God, and all will yet be 


well. 

And in due time Il) send thee safely 
home 

Unto thy father's land,—now rest in 


peace. 

(Damayanti leans against her sunt ex 
hausted and closing her eyes, her aunt. 
supporting her. Sunanda holds Damayanti's | 
hand aud looks tenderly in her face 88 the 
curtain drops.) ec 
न 
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PLEASURE VEBSUS PAIN. 


(Bx CH. Hart SHANKARA B.A., or KARNAL) 


No. 1. 


Let us analyse 8 little deeply the 


jideas which these ‘two words connote. 
True it is that in common par- 
lance and household talk we use these 
words with so much ease and frequence 


Bas not to excite our slightest wonder as 
tio their true import. But a little reflection 
will convince us that the familiar 
sand homely dissyllable and monosyllable 
tthat we utter and exchange so indiscrimina- 
Wely cover beneath their simple garb a 
meaning or a significance which has 
puzzled and bewildered many a Kant or 
Bentham, Mill or Spencer. 

Giant ‘intellects, versatile geniuses 
snd ethical luminaries have all tried to 
eexpound in their own wav what pleasure 
sand pain imply. _ Aristotle or Socrates, 
IPlato or Demosthenes have laboured long 
tto unravel this tangled thread. Saadi of 
Shiraz, Hafiz and Shamas-i-Tabrez have 
linyariably harped upon this favourite 
ttheme—And here in India there is not a 
single sage or seer who. has not 
ttouched upon this all-absorbing subject. 
IErom the dawn of the vedic literature 
ddown to the coarsest Hindi composition 
tthe dogma of pleasure and pain is clearly 
cdiscussed and lucidly amplified Kapil 
sand Gautam, Shankara and Krishna, 
Vyas and Vasisht, Yajnavalkya and Janak 


tall unite to explain the. doctrine of 
[Pleasure and Pain. Indeed the pith of 
tthe whole Hindu theology seems to 


‘centre and turn upon, these two words 
‘Saya the. author of the Nyaya Shastra 
‘The main aim or object of a man’s 
1116 ‘is to remove the three sorts of pain 
1800 to obtain: the supreme bliss by- every 
‘exertion that lies in his power. 
the Yoga Shastra says that the control or 


‘subjugation of various desires aye—this | 


is Yoga or ultimate happiness. 


Similarly : 


But was or is the subject so all import- 
ant and all embracing as to deserve the 
attention of these master-minds and jn. 
tellectual prodigies? Have they all shed 
the sweat of their brow in a vain 
pursuit? . Discarding wealth or mundane 
enjoyments, disdaining material . gains or 
earthly shows and disregarding homely 
comforts or personal felicities why have 
they wandered in a,labyrinth of empty 
or utopian effort? Why have they 
sacrificed their precious lives at the 
altar of such a dry or inane chimera? 
Why- have they breathlessly followed: this 
mirage which could not quench their 
thirst? Like Addison or Stephenson they 
could amass immense fortunes and become 
millionares or trillionares if they could 
turn their attention to some science, inven- 
tion or handicraft. Why then have they 
preferred to trace out this dull subject of 
pleasure and pain? Ths answer to all. 
such querries is simple enough. > 

The whole ‘world is ranniog after 
pleasure. Every atom of it is imbued 
with a spirit of embracing pleasure and. 
avoiding pain. The huge mountain preci- 
pce when hurled into the deep abyss by 
the violence of earthquake shrieks with 
thrilling reluctance when thus forcibly 
disturbed ia its complacent quietitade 
or peacefulness. The flint prefers to 
retain its ugly appearance rather than be 
subjected to the harmonism of chisel of. 
the sculptor.: The piece of iron as Mr. 
J. ©. Bose tells. us shudders to clamour 
for mercy when ruthlessly hammered on. 
the anvil of the smithy—Similarly every . 
iota of gold or silver slice would offer - 
resistance and refuse to change 318 shape. 
unless indiscriminately beaten down into. 
cobweb . leaflets..or wantonly drawn. by. 
. pincers into spider threads. 
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When such is the case with the so called 
minerel or inanimate world we can well 
imagine that the vegetable kingdom has a 
stronger case to make out. These trees, 
display their sensitiveness to pleasure and 
aversion to pain in a more. marked , 870 
well-defined degree. Botanists tell us that 
trees have been known to exist that sing 
melodious tones to greet the 
breeze. Trees have been discovered that 
laugh with the waft of wind, that live 
upon the flesh of birds or insects and are 
called the so called carnivorous or meat- 
eating trees. Trees have been found on 
our planet which shed a flood of phosphores- 
cont light and which in a dozen other 
ways manifest their inward state of pleasure 
aod pain. The huge Peepal and the mighty 
banyan discard their leaves and wear a 
dismal face under the scorching sun cf 
summer solstice., But with the gentle 
rain from heaven they resume in spring 
their grey attire of rich foliage and seem 
to smile to maintain their great dignity of 
existence. Even the tiny blade of grass 
that we heartlessly trample upon with our 
boot significantly complains to us of 
maltreatment if we carefully attend to and 
listen to its grievance. Flowers or buds 
unblossomed, when darted upon and 
plucked. bap-hazardly fade away and 
decay too soon in grief of the outrageous 
attack that we had no right to make upon 
them. The daffodil or the jessamine shed 
tears in the shape of juicy drops when 
with pruning scissors we unwittingly 
cut down their bulky growths of delicate 
boughs. The pear or the apple, the carrot 
or the turnip perspire into death-like 
silence when butcher-like we thrust our 
.knife into their bosom and cut them 
asunder. Needless to narrate if we strike 
our hatchet against an orange or a eucalyptus 
tree, or in fact against any member or 
varied variety of this vegetable world we 
will see that the blood or the so called 
juice will at once gush out from the 
wound inflicted. If there were any 
laboratory ‘to photo or focue the inward 
state of the plant, then and then it will 
show, beyond any shadow of doubt, that 
the sensitiveness to pain was as clear and 
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concise as anything. And it is for thi: 
reason that the scriptures condemn anc 
declare it a sin to hew down green plants 
or. trees. 


Amongst the lower animals the freake 
of pleasure and pain are clearly visible. 
The abominable tiny ant will invariably 
avoid a burning piece of charcoal that 
may be lying in its way to reach a lump 
of sugar because instinctively it knows 
that the smouldering cinder will give it 
pain while the piece of sugar will give it 
pleasure. The busy bee will only light 
upon the cup of sugar and will scornfully 
disdain the cup of quinine which both you 
place before it for the sake of ex periment, 
The honey-suckle will only visit mellifla- 
ous plants or flowers and will studiously 
avoid the bitter neem or cinchona. The 
fish will be ‘irresistibly drawn | towards 
the bait thinking it a great pleasure to 
devour it bnt little dreaming that there 
lies underneath the mortal angle which 
will cut its throat to death. Mosquitoes, 
fleas, bugs or wasps will ellude all 
your attempts to catch and ensnare them 
because nature has taught them that it is 
pleasure to be at large and pain in being 
caught. 


On the contrary tamed parrot or the 
pegeon has what we call an aninius 
rivertendt, an inclination to return to the 


domestic cage even if by chance it 
escapes from bondage. The reason is 
that it finds pleasure in being securely 


kept, properly fed or cared for and pain 

in being set at large to face the perils of 

the atmosphere. Ths domestic dog if we- 
give it a morsel of food will express its 
joy by its grateful looks, by wagging 
the tail or licking your hands and feet. - 
But if we flog it with a cane it will scream - 
or fly away and if ferocious may barkor - 
perhaps may bite you. The mariners | 
spaniel will plunge into or buffet the high: - 
rippled wave even at the risk of ite life | 
bring back its drowning master : J 
to the shore. The huntsman’s bully will 
lay 108 life at the beck or call of the owner 
to arouse from ambush the hungry tiger. 
Hasarding life or limb it does all thew 


d because it finds pleasure in bein 
ffaithful and pain in being ungrateful. 
=} The horse in the same way has like man 
) tthe sense of pleasure and pain in a very 
developed form. We have been familiar 
: the stories of the Arabian breed who 
thas refused to take the fodder because 
ithe Turk his master was lying seriously 


“teaching destination when we say “Bravo” 
Mo our steed and light down he will nod 
tthe head ` in pleasurable approbation. 
The elephant likewise has the sense of 
pleasure and pain in a very marked degree. 

"We may quote here a familiar story in 
connection with this giant among quad- 
mupeds. A certain elephant used to pass 
ty the shop of a tailor when going to 
Wake his dip in the stream. Every time 
tthe tailor used to put a sweet-ball into 
liis trunk which he held out before the 
shop. One day by way of joke, the tailor 
pircked his needle into the spread out 
ürunk of the animal instead of putting the 
usual Laddoo. The elephant wisely took 
tthe bitter jest and passed off quietly. 
Reaching the stream, he filled his trunk 
with the most dirty mud to its utmost 
csapacity. On return he stopped before 
that milliner’s shop and sprinkled the 
whole dirty water over all the newly 
porepared suits and clothings. 

It will be noticed that among men also 
pleasure and pain are the chief wire: 
ppullers that from behind the scenes 
mové and goad them into action like 
puppets. The menial 
oof men . from sunrise to sunset cook 
10000, - rinse utensils, cleanse boots, 
sweep the room and do a world of 
wervice to their masters in the hope or 
Polessure of getting a small pittance at 
tlhe end of the 
satisfied with their work they are joyful 


8110, if, God forbid, he is sour or angry 


their grief or misery knows no bounds. 


The labourer of the wast or the domestic 


aittendant of the East is puffed up with 


little increment ‘is proposed in hie daily 


ill Strike the spur or and see 
thoy angrily the stallion chafes 
oor smarts under. the stroke. But on 


or the Sudra class ` 


month. If the lord is: 
: lucre or 


asa can hardly contain himself if a’ 
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wáges or monthly allowance. The chief" 
mission of such men is the pleasure to 
serve faithfully and diligently. The’ 
Vaish or the tradesman hoards up wealth 
by means of commercial transactions, mer- 
cantile dealings, agricultural concerns ‘ot 
money-making business’ simply for ‘the’ 
sake of obtaining pleasure. The ploug-? 
hman of the east rears cattle and from™ 
dawn to dusk will break up indefatigu- 
ably the clods of the field and then wait 
for the merciful rains simply for the’ 
pleasure of reaping a bumper harvest | 
inorder to pay off the debts ^ or. 
advances of the money-lender or the 
Sahuksr. The’ busy commission ° agent’ 
will hurry to travel from one end of the 
continent to the other in order to gain 
the pleasure of a lucrative market for 
his specimens. The Bania with a dirty 
Dhoti or the Jew with a stiched-up 
pant will count aud recount a hundred 
times the million of coins that he has 
multiplied by four-fold interest simply 
for the reason that the sight of gold or 
silver gives him pleasure and makes his 


belly » bulge ‘out! like. a hillock. The 
pomp and splendour of a western 
mercbant, with stately palaces to- live 


in, with electric fans to breeze his brow ` 
or radium lights to guide his footsteps 
with trams and motors waiting for his: 
movements, with a thousand attendants : 
jostling each other to listen to his tinkling ' 
bel, in fact commanding perfect sway 
over every ease" or comfort which art: 
can produce or invention. gods devise ५ 
and thus vieing even - with the king 
himself in worldly enjoyments or earthly’ 
possessions of wealth or opulence aye— ' 
all ‘these aim at gaining pleasure and- 
pleasure alone. NU SP मु j 
The Kshatriya or the soldier wields the^ 
sword to defend his country’ against“ 
foreign aggression not for the love of 
the desire “for conquest but 
for the’ pleasure of discharging duty’ 
right—man fully... The Spartans fought to` 
a man and ‘left their immortal name by" 
means of an epitaph on: which are’? 
inscribed- the following words “Stranger | 
go tell the Spartans that we lie here in : 
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obedience to the call of our duty." The 
sword cut that they welcomed, the volley 
of shafts that they embraced, the bullets 
that they harboured in their bosom and 
the spear or tbe arrow that bled or 
bruised their hearts to death—there 
mortal sufferings or agonising tortures 
they all endured for the one pleasure of 
winning their country’s cause. England 


shed her bluest blood both Indian and 
European and sacrificed inexhaustible 
resources of gold and silver simply for 


the pleasurable duty of teaching a lesson 
to Germany for tbe atrocious or dis- 
honorable inroads that it made upon 
Belgium’s integrity or neutrality. Why 
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were so many million men butchered and - 
why were so many million :pounds 
squandered all these four a five years? 
Because there is a pleasure in the duty of 
punishing the wicked and protecting 
the oppressed. For a like purpose, and 
with. a similar aim the Pandvas headed 
by the righteous Yudhishtra, slaughtered 
their kith and kin the ignoble Kaurvas ou 
the memorable battle-fi-ld of Kurukshetra. 
Shri Krishna's force of argument silenced 
Arjun's qualms of conscience and thus was 
fought for duty’s  pleasure,: the great . 
Mahabharat which gave the final death 
blow to the destiny of India. T 


ORITERIAN OF TRUTH, 


(Br Mr. PRITAM LAL 


lf we consider the different religions of 
the world, we find that almost all the 
religions profess to base their claims on 
truth, and each ‘of them declares the 
Test, except itself, full of dogmas. and 
falsehood. Christianity preaches. “Only 
truth shall set thee free.’ The Jainism 
has for its principal principle, 


सत्यमेव ` जयते aaa, ie, Only truth 


prevails, not falsehood. Pauranic Hinduism’ 
upholds the same principle, whereas the 
Arya Samaj bas laid down as one of 
its ten fundamental principles, the rule 
that ‘‘Every member must be prepared to 
accept truth and give up falsehood.” 
When such is the state of things, the question 
naturally arises, ‘how is it that the different 
religions, professing to depend on the 
same, priociple, differ from each other so 
widely, and are in some respects diametri- 
cally opposite ’? . 


If we give the question our careful 


attention, the answer is not fer. to seek. 
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Although the different religions are based: 
on the same principle, they differ very 
much in the choice of: the  criterian of 
truth. Just as the same thing seems to 
be of different colours, if seen through 
differently coloured glasses, so the same 


doctrine seems to be true or otherwise 
according to the different: criterians of 
truth, $ 


Draper says in “ History of the. conflict 
between Religion | and Science”. that: 
* For science, the criterian of truth is to) 
be found ia the revelations of Nature: for 
the Protestant, it is. in the Scriptures; 
for the catholic in an infallible. Pope.” -'. 

Considering the religions of India, we. 
find that for Mohammadans, the criteriany 
of truth is -the Holy  Qaran; and for 
Pauranic. Hindus, the words of a. Brahm 
It will be remembered that a Brabman; _ 
in order to be recognised as such by i 
Hindu, should be ‘born of ‘the -Brehme 
parents, education, character or knowledg 
of the -Shastras being quite unnecessa 
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| lor him. Dear reader! Let us pause and ‘The one “sole Cause of Things,’ “The 


| 


‘consider how imperfect and useless the 
ocriterian of truth for these religions is. 

Such a criterian makes it not only 
difficult but impossible to. distinguish 
"ruth from falsehood. Who can guarantee 
ithat always true inferences are deduced 
ifrom the observations of the Natural 
Jphenomena. Scientific men are no doubt 
llearned men, yet they are human beings, 
mot all-wise and are lidble to ‘retain 
‘human weaknesses. Nor it is wise to 
lbelieve in ‚he words of Pope or a Brahman, 
lbecause the'y are imperfect human beings 
‘whose words are liable to be and in many 
(cases actually are against the laws of 
‘Nature and the common genae. 

From what has been said above, it can 
tessily be inferred that the criterian of 
itruth must be such as may not pass false- 
Jhood for truth. The superiority of the 
Arya: Vedic Religion lies in the fact that 
ifor it the criterian of truth is the best 
1803 such as can never pass falsehood 
ifortruth. This oriterian consists of three 
‘essential parts which must all be satisfled 
lbefore a subject becomes truth. These 
iare (l) compatibility with Science, 
(2) reasonableness, and (3) compatibility 
‘with the Vedas. We shall consider each 
101 these separately. 

(1) Compatible with Science—Truth is 
always in accordance with the rules of 
‘science and natural phenomena. In 
‘otber words religion ought to be a friend 
‘of science, and not its enemy as in the 
West. In this respect the criterian of 
truth. for the scientific people forms only 
the one-third part of that for the Vedic 
Religion. It is owing to this, that the Vedic 
Religion is superior to Christianity, Islam, 
and Brahmanic Hinduism. It is owing to 
the conflict between science and Christian- 
ity that Gallio was “committed to 
prison, treated with remorseless severity 
during the remaining ten years of his 
lifeand was denied burial in consecrated 
ground,” and Bruno, the discoveror of 
numerous astronomical facts, and the 
author of such important writings as 
‘Infinity of the Universe and of world,’ 
‘ Brepivg conversation on Ash-Weduesday,! 


expulsion of the Triumphant Beast’ etc, 
“was delivered over to the secular 
authorities t» be’ punished: ‘as mercifully 
as possible and without the shedding of 
bis blood,’ the horrible ‘formula’ for 
burning a prisoner at the stake." The 
Scientific persons do not believe in the 
scriptures, and Bruno was so convinced of 
his views that he said ‘to his judges, 
“ Perhaps it is with’ greater fear that you 
pass the sentence upon me than I receive 
it." oa 

(2) Reasonableness—Truth must with- 
stand the tests of philosophy. The Vedic 
Religion preaches that every manu should 
use his common sense and should not 
put a blind faith in the words of a 
particular human being, as Christianity 
and Islam do. ‘leaders of history know 
that Justinian prohibited the teaching of 
philosophy and caused its schools to be 
closed. The Vedic Religion holds that 


anlgaa: धमः, We wish that the 


philosophers of the West should  under- 
stand the superiority of the Vedic 
Religion, and become firm believers in 
God. 

(3) Since man is imperfect, so it is pro 
bable that he might make mistakes in’ 
deducing inferences from natural phenomena, 
or from philosophical arguments, therefore 
the third essential part of the criterian of. 
truth according to the Vedic Religion is. 
that whatever is to be accepted as truth 
must be in accordance with the teachings. 
of the Vedas, and in no way opposed to. 
Since the Vedas are books of all true. 


it. 

knowledge and contain the fundamental 
principles of every science, it 
comes beyond doubt to say that the 


teachings of the Vedas are always in - 
accordance with science and philosophy, : 
It will not be out of place to point out 

here that although the Arya Samaj believes ' 
like Ohristians and Musalmans in Serip- | 
tures, yet its superiority lies in the. fact- 
that unlike Holy Bible or Holy Quran, : 
the Vedas are in harmony with science and 

philosophy, or to put the Nen in the 

real order, science and philosophy are o © 


t à 
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at best ought to be 
Vedic Teachings. 


in harmony with 


Dear Reader! You have now, I believe, 
got a fair idea of the real criterian of truth. 
It being the case, it becomes the pious duty 
of us all to weigh everything carefully 


and then to sift truth from falsehood 
and right from wrong, It becomes the 
imperative duty to do so for every 


educated Indian youth, for he has. before 
him in this time of easy communication 
so many things relating to all the important 
subjects, sociology, religion, civilization, 
politics etc., that without some effective 
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criterian of troth ‘he is bewildered an 
finds himself io a desert without a guides 
I, therefore, conclude with the request thas 
in such a peaceful and progressive‘ time 
as we have at present, we must not gc 
on with the rotten formula of blindly 
following the old traditions whether 
right or wrong ; but assert the liberty ०६ 
our individual conscience and do in 
practical life what it dictates. If wes 
do this, we shall not only get consolation 
and happiness to ourselves, but we shall 
be contributing something to create better 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


(By Mr. HanisuogaNDRA M.A.) 


English. 


following from 
Printing, 


We have received the 
the Superintendent Government 
Punjab. 

(1) Report on the Progress of Education 
in the Punjab jor the year 1919-20. Price 
Ite, 1-2-0 or Is and 94. 

(2) Report on the Working of District 
Boards inthe Punjab during the year 1919. 


20. Price Re. 0-9 0 or 10d. 
(L) The introduction of the Honours 
Schools, and Matriculation and School. 


leaving Certificate Examinations are the 
two outstanding themes in the Report. 
The first is one of the chief recommenda- 


tions of the Sadler Commission. The 
aim before the educationist is to impart’ 
better and an ‘improved type of ia- 


struction,’ with personal contact between 
teacher an! pupil, aad less recourse to set 
lectures and text-books. ` t 
There bas been au  iucrease of nearly ` 
18 lacs in expenditure during the year 


' meet the 


times and greater happiness for the 
human race. 

ing 14 crores; of which about 22 per 
cent. has been met by fees. Provincial 
and Subordinates Educational Services 
have been revised, the revision of the 


first having been effected while that of 
the second is expected. 

A Government Institute of Commerce 
has been opened tu prepare students for the 
recently established diploma in Commerce 
of the University. : 

Female education has received good 
attention. Rai Bahadur L Ganga Ram of 
Lahore is to be congratulated on hisi 
generous gift for a Normal and Industrial’ 
School for Hindu Widows. ` rot 

The Report in all respects reads like 
every other { official report. Oa going 
through it one naturally feels inclined to! 
inquire if there has been any ae 

popular demand for changin 
this existing system of education a 
is indubitably most harmful in pe 
pects than one In this we can erp 
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a 


E but disappointment. May we 
request; the Indian educationists to be 
ually alive to this demand and to suggest 
! deefinite schemes at once which may prove 
tos be more beneficial 

(2) With the advent of the New Era 
E: been a re-constitution of all the 
Diistriet Boards and the institution of new 
electoral rules. But the Report says that 
thie results of elections do not indicate 
amy grestly-increaied interest in local 
self-government or in the elective system. 
Tihe Government may as well apply the 
same remarks to the newly constituted 
legislatures. We know full well by now 
whhether there is any desire for local 
self-government or self-government in the 
-coouatry or not—and we as well know that 
thae Government also realises what the 
wrishes of the people are. And so if 
elections are not contested or this travesty of 
self-government is shunned by the people, 
thie natural consequence may be quite the 
reverse of what is suggested. 

The increase iu the income during the 
year is 122 lakhs while the expenditure 
hes increased by 17 lakhs 

Üonsequent on the constitution of the 
new district of Sheikhupura a District Board 
weas also created for it. 

Some District Boards have done 
eonmendable work in stimulating fe- 
mile education and developing farming 
amd agriculture. 

We have reseived from the Superinten- 
lent, Government Central Press, Simla. 
„Report of the Stores Purchase Committee 
Viol. [. Price Re 1. 

More than half of the stores required 
byy the Government in this country were 
purchased in England though the Stores 
Department of the India office. Before 
mis many attempts have been made to 
transfer this store purchase from Pagland 
00 India but with little success. This is 
mother of such efforts. The Government 
bila on one side seems to be anxious 
9 give encouragement to Indian indus- 
11183, on the other it is hoped 
muside rable economy and efficiency ia 
bb ining these articles will be, ensured. 
‘or this the Government intend to create 
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a new department and the people may, 
look with great suspicion on the expenses. 
that will thereby be incurred. 

Zoarastrian Ethics by M. A. Buch. Printed 
at the Mission Press, Surat by H. R. Scott 
and published by A. G. Widgery, the College, 
Baroda. 


It forms No. LV of the Gackwad Studies 
ín Religion and Philosophy and contains a 
philosophical introduction by the learned 
publisher. The author has given in a, 
lucid style some ethical principles of the 
ancient religion of the Persians. The 
various quotations from their scriptures | 
are noteworthy and a comparison and 
contrast of these principles with those of 
the other great religions of the world ia 
illuminating. ín short the book is interest- 
ingly illustrative of the tenets of the 
Zoarastrian religion. ; 

Immortality and other Essays by. Alban 
G. Widgery Printed by C. L. Patel atthe 
Lakshmi Vilas Press, Co, Ltd., Bhan Kale'a 
Lane, Baroda and published by A. G, 
Widgery, the College, Baroda. 


This forms the XV of the  Gaehwad 
Studies in Religion and Philosophy and is 
a collection of essays by the learned pub- 
lisher of the. series. The essays deal 
mainly with philosophy of religioa and how 
science, morality and history are connected - 
with it. Some essays treat of the various - 
phases of Christianity; one deals with - 
* Nietzsche and Tolstoi on Morality aud - 
Religion” aad another with “Sir Oliver - 
Lodge on Science and Religion.” [n 
them the author has tried to discuss the ` 
philosophy of the three great European : 
thinkers. The essay on ‘Beauty in 
Religion” forms a valuable piece of 
literature. Again the essay on *lmmortel-- 
ity’ is noteworthy. [a it the author has . 
tried to stow how the idea of an immortal ° ` 
existence is prevailing in all religions and ~ 
in the miads of great men, and how every- - 
thing noble in this world is based on this ” 
idea His quotations from familiar English ~ 
poets make the essay very readable. == ' 

The Nighintu and the Nirukta, the oldest’ ` 
Indian Treatise on Etymology, wei i 
and Semantics (critically edited from original ` 
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manuscripts and translated for the first time 
into Engish, with Introduction, Ezxeaetical 
and Critical Notes, three Indexea and etght 
appendices by lr, Lakshman Sarup M.A., 
(Panj.), D. Phil (Oxon). Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of the Punjab 
Lahore. Printed at the Oxford University 
Press. 

“The present is only tbe Introduction of 
the very learned thesis that our illustrious 
and  distinguisbed Punjabi scholar pro- 
duced at Oxford for the much coveted 
degree of the D. Phil of that University. 

As regards Nirukta the author says in 
his Preface that he as far as “ Etymology 
and Semantics are concerned, is far in 
advance of the greatest of ancient Greek 
writers like Plato and Aristotle." The 
manuscripts that are available show many 
interpolations; and the author has now 
pointed out most of them and has produced 
87 English translation for the first time of 
the work. 

Knowing how a study of the Nirukta and 
Nighantu helps in understanding the Vedas 
and how difficult is the task to do such an 
originál work in Sanskrit we feel proud of 
the author and most hea:tily congratulate 
him on his success. For ourselves we do 
not feel ashamed in acknowledging our own 
inability to criticise such a scholarly work. 

The Renatssance in India by Sri Aurabindo 
Ghose, Published by Rameshwar De from the 
Prabartak Publishing House, Chandernagore, 
Printed by A. C. Sankur at Brahmo Mision 
Press, 211, Cornwallis St., Calcutta, 

The subject matter of the book was 
written in a way of appreciation of Mr. 
James H. Cousin's book of the same name, 
but the book as itis before us is neverthe- 
less a quite original work of literature. 
Dealing with the present awakening the 
great thinker takes us back to the glorious 
: past of tbe Motherland when “ She creates 
and creates and is not satisfied and is not 
tired; she will not have an end of it, 
seems hardly to need a space for rest, a 
-time for inertia and laying fallow. She 
expands too outside her borders; her ships 
cross the ocean and the fine superfluity of 
her wealth:brims over to Judaea and Egypt 
and Rome; her eolonies spread her arts 
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and epics and creeds in the Arobipelago ; - 
her traces are found in the sands of 
Mesopotamia ; her religions conquer China 
and Japan and spread westward as far as 
Palestine and Alexandria, and the figures 
of the Upanishads and the sayings of the 
Budbists are re-echoed on the lips of 
Christ." From there he traces the down 
ward path of this civilization till it seemed 
to be dead for & time and then again 
recently we see “a giant Shakti. who 
awakening into 8 new world, a new and 
alien environment, finds herself shackled 
in all ber limbs by a multitude of gross or 
minute bonds, bonds self-woven by her past, 
bonds recently imposed from outside, and 
is struggling to be free from them, to arise 
and proclaim herself, to cast abroad her 
spirit snd set her seal on the world.” . 

There have been definite beginnings in 
poetry, art, science and literature. The work 
that bas been done bas shown to the world 
what India is capable of. But the author 
says that we must go back to our old 
traditions and that spiritualism should be 
made everything. By saying this he does 
not mean that new materials should be 
discarded; he says “True spirituality 
rejects no new light, no added means or 
materials of our human  selfdevelopment. - 
It means simply to keep our centre, our 
essential ways of being, our inborn nature 
aad assimilate to it all we receive, and 
evolve out of it all we do not create." 

Uttarpara speech of Sri Aurabindo Ghose, 
Published and Printed by the same as abore. 
Price 0-4-0. 

This is a speech both inspired and in- 
spiring. The speaker tells us how tbrough 
Gita he received the lord's message to bim . 
when he was arrested and sent to jail. 
He says “Nationalism is not politics bat 
a religion, a creed, a faith." He himself 
went on realising the message, is now engaged . 
in Yoga and the country is expectantly - 
weitiog to know more of bis experiences. 

Education in the United States of America 
(For the Guidance of the Prospective Students 
from Indta to the United States). Bulletin. 
No 1. By the Hindusthan Association of 
America New York city U. S. A. Price M 

15 


or 5 As. in International Postal Coupon, | 


" 


ow 


. BnaavappaTTA 8.3 ,).... ... 


"who are anxious to 


d AND NOTIOES. 


It gives detailed and minute information 
tabont the various American Universities, 
idifferent subjects that can be studied and 
ian idea of the life that an Indian Student 
;maylead. To students who intend to pro- 
‘ceed to. America this pamphlet may prove 
to be very helpful. 


ARYA BHASHA (HINDI). 
We have received from Pt. Shripad 
Damodar Satvalekar, Swadhyaya Mandal, 
Aundh, Satara District the following :— 


(1) az का स्थवेशिक्त क Price Re. 1-8-0- 
(2) वद्क सभ्यता Price 0-3-0. 

(1) It is a small book meant to help those 
study the Vedas and 
have not the time to read Sanskrit system- 


stically. It is a book of a new and original 
type, a treatise of grammar withont its 


technique and may prove to be very useful 


to those for whom it is meant. The 
author must have taken endless pains and 


done very hard work to prepare such a 
book. 
(2) While the above is meant for the 


really studious. this small pamphlet is of 
general interest. From a study of the 
words in the Vedas the author tries to 
give us an idea of the civilisation of the 
society of that period. It is not only in- 
teresting reading but when the history 
of that period is still quite obscurve and 
wrong interpretations are being put on the 
meaning of words, this work has 8 great 
historical value. 


जातीय-कविता Published by Narain 
Dutt Sahgal & Sone, Proprictors, Arya 
Book Dépot, Lohari Gate, Lahore. Printed 


by Harbhugwan Sharma at the Bombay Prees 
Lahore, Price Re. 1-8-0. 


It is the first number of the series 


जातीय पुस्सकमाला and is a collection of. 


national songs in Hindi by various poets. 
The book is sure to be popular at the 
present time. 
social conditions are simple aud touching. 
Vyakhyan.— (BY... PaNDIT 


ue ) eu 9 y 


Some ofthe songs about dùr- 
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In the Caranavyuhs- of Saunaka, five 
Sakhas of the Rigveda are enumerated. 
The only one extant is the Sakala—Sakha. 
Pt Bhagvaddatta means to assert that 
“ Sakala—Sakha" is a late expression and- 
that ‘‘Sakala—Samhita” refers to the 
Padapatha of Sakalya, not to the teaching 
of a Sakala. This is against the unanimous 
opinion—rather belief—of Vedic scholars. 
We do not know what Panditji would think” 
of the numerous Sakhas of the other Vedas, 
also enumerated in the Caranavyuhs, or of 
the remaining four Sakhas of the Rigveda 
itself if they be found out. He. tries to 
prove that in Sakaladva of the Astadhyayi the 
word does not refer to a certain recension 
that in Aheriva Sarpanain Sakalasya of the 
Aitriya Brahmana it does not refer to a certain 
‘rishi, that Sakalasya sainhitaika vaskalasya 
tathapara is not old, that Sakalasya Salain 
Sisyah, of the commentary of the Vikrtivalli 
is a doubtful reading, that expressions like 
namami sakalacaryam and Sakalasya vaskalasya 
camnayadvyasya are not authority and, 
finally, that the Sakala-Samhita derives its 
name from the Pada-patha of Sakalya, not 
from the. Pravacana of Sakala. The bold 
step of the scholar is admirable though it . 
may take us long to hold the same view | 
with him TEQUE X 
4. The second question dealt with in the 
book is the’ authorstip of .the Rigveda. 
Pandit Bhagvaddatta asserts that the Veda 
exista from all eternity and that it is the 
production of no human brain. He says that — 
in *lobakara" or "Sutrakara" the affix 
“kara” refers merely to the new arrange- 
ment, that theequiyalent affix in *Mantrakrit" 
refers similarly to teaching, emp aie ; 
purpose or explanation, and that the wor 
in the Rigveda or the Brahmanas does. not 
therefore, denote a poet as a maker of © 
Mantras. gro E 
Then he takes up “ mantra-drasta. He 
proves tbat,“ seeing " here refers to meaning, 
feeling and explanation. t radi 
Baoan outa'a hymn with a huadred oa 
rishis and makes mention of verses each with — 
more than one rishi. This, he says, poets to — 
the fact thatthe reis were act the authora i 
of the mantras but the “seers” of their , 
i 


meaning,, ion aim Camaoisb MLS). "ag. 
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He then shows a few wrong explanations 
of the mantras given by western scholars 
who, he ssys, approach the Veda with the 
pre-conception that the Veda is a collection 
of ‘poems of various poets of different times 
and, therefore, do‘not approach the real 
meaning concealed therein. 

: . RDU. 

Narayin Ram Charitra by ‘Narayan’ and 
published by D. Naroyan Dut Suhgal & Sons., 
Proprietors Arya Book Depot outside Lohari 
Gate, Lahore. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

The-suthor has given us the text of the 
Ramayana in the form of a novel. The book 


. ON THE DEFENSIVE. 

Under the above heading. Mr. John 
Haynes Holmes, the  well-kaown 
American writer contributes an article 
to The Unity of Chicago U. 5. A. 

Plight of Christianity. 

The following extract from the 
article shows to what plight the 
npologiste of Christianity have been 
reduced in the West. 

Unbelievers have aways been numerous 
snd usually aggressive. But there was a 
ime when these unbelievers had to 
-ustify. themselves, prove their case, even 
slead for a hearing. They were outlaws 
1 public opinion, and as’ such they had 
> demonstrate their right to exist. Now, 
mowever . the situation is reversed. It 

the: church which has to beg to be 


-ard, and its priests who: have to 
Dologize for living. To be “on the 
=fensive’ is nothing new, for truth 


=ust ever have its champions against 
zror. But to be “on defensive" with 
meeting | to defend, is one thing; and 

be "on the defensive" with nothig to 
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is readable. But it is not for the first time 


that one of the two greatest epics of the 


world is being presented to us iu the form 
of a novel Before thia 


tried the same. What we objeot to is the 
way in which the high style and noble 
diction of an epic fall down to colloquialism 
in such works. While on one side such 
authors may be serving the country by 
telling the story in a familiar manner, on 
the other they may be doing harm to the 
epics as pieces of literature and. art, ` 


CONTEMPORARY TEDUGET REVIEWED. 


defend is an other quite different thing. 


"This is the plight of the average Christian 


minister of our time. This is the reason 
why he is timid, embarrassed, apologetio. 
He is expected to stand up and deliver 
a message, and he discovers that the 
message committed to him by his office 
is one which the public recognises only 
to ridicule or denounce. He has credit 
to maintain—and he finds that the coin he 
he has to offer is so 
longer to be acceptable on the intellectual 
and. spiritual, exchanges: 


His bulwarks are down—his garments 


Thakur Achhar. 
Chand and Munshi Dwaka Das have also, 


debased as no | 


of "the: world; - 


stripped from his body. And he knows . 


it—that is, if he be intelligent and honest! 


To the very extent, in other words, that | 


a minister is a modern 
fessionally out of 
Oaly as a. beggar ie 
all—and then only 
or of “auld lang syne.” 


The Assault is Terrific, but és not 
Directed agaiast Religion. 


man, 


he . recognised, ‘af 


The writer, further, shows that Ven 
Christianity of the Churches that’ stands | 
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E not the spirit and essence 
of religion. Says he:— 

“But this is not the whole of the story ! 
The assault of the modern age upon the 
church has been terrific and has been 
successful ; but this does not necessarily 
meau that the churches and their ministers, 
unless they themselves would obstinately have 
it 80, are defeated, or must even continue 
to stand “on the defensive.” t is true 
that men will no longer accept the Bible 
as literally the inspired word of God, 
and therefore asthe guide of thoght and 
conduct; that they will no longer receive 
the church as the sole repository or even 
medium of divine truth; that they 
will no longer regard Jesus as the Son 
of God, who died for the atonement of 
man’s sin; that they will no lunger believe 
in God as a transcendental personal 
deity, nor pray to him for compassion or 
favor; that they will no longer take 
seriously the creeds, the old modes of 
worship, or even the traditional standards 
of Christian conduct. But what do these 
refusals- signify? A rejection of certain 
long accepted and deeply reverenced 
ideas of religion, because these have been 
discovered by candid minds to be no 
longer consistent with truth; but they do 
not touch in the remotest degree, much 
less destroy, the basic reality of religion 
itself. This fact of religion is as foundamental 
to-day as at any time in the past. Men are 
as eager to lay hold on vital religious 
thought, and to undergo genuine religious 
experience, as they have ever been. What 
they will not do is to accept, under the 
guise, and because of the need, of 
religion, a set of relgious ideas which: 
they know.to be false. On the contrary, 
it is the very. necessity of religion, 
interpreted in its best idealistic ‘sense, 
which compels men to reject these ideas, 
ann to seek new ideas which shall be as 
real an expression of the religious 
experience of the twentieth century mau, 
as the Apostolic and. the Nicene Creeds 
were of.the religious experience of the 
fourth or fifth century man. And it is 
naturally enough to the churches that they. 
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of these new ideas. But these churches 
and their ministers, insteaed of welcoming: 
this opportunity for change and advance, 
are content to sink back into meek 
defence of what they kuow to be unreal. 
The spirit of orthodoxy, the the besetting 
sin of organized religion in liberal as 
well as so-called: orthodox circles, has:got 
them! They are content to be apologists, 
where they might be prophets!” . | 
PAPER CLOTHES. 

The Germans, reduced to grinding 
poverty, find themselves unable to 
produce clothing, They have, there- 
fore, taken to paper clothes. A paper 
suit costs no more than two or three 
rupees while a suit of ordiaary cloth 
does not cost less than 200 rupees. 
The paper cloth is woven from paper 
yarn similar to the paper twine some- 
times used in wrapping small parcela. 
The yarn may be made from twisted 
ribbons of paper or spun directly 
from the pulp. ‘The following account 
quoted from The Paper (New York). 
interest our readers;— ` PT 

“Paper and textile manufastucers iu the 
United States are scratinizing Garman and 
Austrian paper clothing and other pulp: 
products as to their probable effect ४8 ७ 


by The Literary Digest will; doubtless: - 


competitive factor ia American export trade, "| 
Many reports have been received as the — 


progress made in Germany and Austria 


in the use of pulp for wearing-apparel exl 
and other articles. The ^ Amerioaa 


Chamber of Commerce in London reports | 


that one store on the Strand has on hand 


a stock of 40,00) of these suits at a price * 


averaging 60 cents per suit, ‘American 
money. Germanand Austrain manufacturers 

are shipping large quantities to Italy. 
Turkey. Argentina, and other countries. ' 


रू 
vnd 


"The paporclthing industry was regatd- = f 
ne 


ed in the United States only as a mea 


of necessity forced upon the Germans with ' - 


vå 


no probable Significance to the A 
paper trades after the war. No‘ thous 


en की) ni 


thought" 
use हर -was given apparently to the “industry E B 
look for the formulation and. presentations eopossibleoamgatitascrsritba cheap American 
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clothing under normal conditions, but in 
view of further reports it’ seems that the 
* German and Austrian manufacturers intend 
to introduce into the markets of the world 
these pulp and paper substitutes for ordin- 
ary clothing. Oriicials of the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce do not 
wil meet with favour in the 
United States, as the material 


believe, however, that the German product 
is too coarse and unfinished. Further im- 
provements and refinement in manufacture 
may refute the opinion. lf these suits are 
sold here the market will be limited and 
confined ‘probably to flelds where rough, 
inskilled labor predominates. Even then 
à low price of approximately $1 per suit 
ould be made necessary to attract an 
appreciable amount of sales. ni 
"Olothing manufacturers who visited the 
exhibit held in Washington by the Depari- 
ment of Commerce recently evidenced very 
little concern about competition after they 
had an opportunity to examine the material. 
General opinion prevailed that the quality 
of the clothing is not good enough to 
appeal to the average American. The 
American exporter of wearing-apparel may 
experience difficulties in foreign markets 


where money is not so plentiful and 
standards of dress are not as high as in 
the United States. If the paper goods 


can be sold for 80 cents or $1, exports 
of cheap clothing from the United States 
may be affected. ` 

"Fear of competition in foreign markets 
led tne Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to collect its exaibiu wah is 
now én route throughout the country. 
Samples are available for examination by 
manufacturers, and their opinion is asked 
on the probable seriousness of competition 
in foreiga inarkets, because of the wide 
difference in prices, and what means 
may be taken to overcome it, if necessary. 
ne exnibit will be on display’ in’ tne 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in Baltimore, Puil- 
adelphia. New York Boston, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and other 
large ciues. “When the exhibit arrives the 
loca] press vil anüounce it end manufac- 
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turers and business men will be invited to 
visit it. ; 

“Paper garments are priced from 15 to 
55 cents each with 40 per cent, paper 
clothing selling at $2,65 per suit. All 
paper overcoats are priced at 95 cents. The 
buttonholes in the clothing are hand-made 
and the suits are sewed and not pasted 
together. The cloth is evidently woven 
from twisted strands of paper or pulp 
and the finished product closely resembles 
burlap. 

"lt is interesting to note that the process 
of making yarn and twice from. paper is 
of some antiquity. The Japanese are ap- 
parently the first ones to use it, A number 
of patents have been granted by several 
nations for spinning paper into yarn, but 
the industry did not become of any im- 
portance until it became apparent that 
Germany could not import the usual 
amount of textile raw stuffs—cotton, wool, 
hemp, and flax—during the war. Then, 
latc in 1914, some of tne German textile 
mills were refitted so that they could use 
paper as a raw material. Paper was 
manufactured from wood in Germany, but 
the best grade was imported from Sweden. 
In 1914, according to reports received in 
Washington, Germany adapted 29,000 or 
४0,000 spindles to spinning of various kinds. 
Tnese mills turned out paper yarn at 
the rate of 130,000 to 180,000 pounds a day, 
Tho industry grew rapidly and in 1917 there 
are said to have been approximately 900,000 
spindles at work turning out more than 
3,000,900 pounds every day, at the rate of 
three pounds per spiudle per day, which is . 
five or six times as much as for cotton 
yarn of the same counts. "m 

It is reported that the Hungarian 
state railways are to furnish their 
employees with garments of : 
fabric and that a species of pape 
cloth manufactured io Norway ar 
suited for blouses, curtains and a8. 
substitute for heavier cotton goods 


The writer tells of a paper fair :— 
“An elaborate exhibition of : yarns 8 [ 
goods woven from paper held at Chemaitz 
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Germany, is reported to the Department 
olf Commerce by the American Consul- 
General at Genoa, Italy. Various articles 
“Which are now manufactured from paper 
im Germany were exhibited. The German 
Society of Manufacturers of Underwear, 
which has its headquarters at Chemnitz, 
arranged for giving, during the time the 
exhibition remained open, demonstrated 
lecturea on new uses to which thes sub- 
sttitutes have been applied in Germany, 
ion order to offer the people products 
which are indispensable to domestic 
etconomy and cannot be manufactured from 
ceotton and wool because of the shortage 
oM these staples. The report states that 

erman weavers are making increasing use 
oof the paper yarns. 

“As textile raw materials and manufac- 
tures became scarce in Scandinavia during 
tthe war paper-spinning began to increase, 
especially in Sweden, where an abundance 
ohf the best grades of paper and pulp 
sire available. The industry had not reached 
a; commercial stage, except for a few 
Y ecialities, when the armistice was signed. 

0 person in Scandinavia, one of the re- 
pore received by the Department of 
wommerce states, seriously thinks of order- 
img clothes made from paper or pulp now 
tthat commerce is again open and cotton, 
11161, woolen, and silk goods can be 
obbtained in abundance. 

“The process of manufacturing paper 
teextiles is described in a report received 
boy the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce from the American Commercial 
Attache at Copenhagen, Denmark. The 
most common method is to cut the paper 
imto narrow strips on spindles arranged 
kor the purpose. The process is simple 
aind does not require nearly as many pre- 
paration machines as for manufacture of 
cotton 07 other. textiles. The cost of 
manufactures, therefore, is less than for 
sny other textile materials because of the 
small equipment necessary and the pro- 
duction of a greater amount of yarn per 
uit spindle. The cost of raw material 
18 {Considerably less than any other material 

known and the waste in spinning is 
airemely low. It is reported that the 
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best paper was delivered from Sweden 
into Germany at 1,000 Swedish crowns 
($428) per metric ton. At normal exchange- 
rates this would figure at a little less 
than 2 cents a pound, whereas cotton, 
when available on the Continent at all, 
was worth 30 to 40 cents. Binder twine 
from paper was quoted in 1916 ‘as low 
as 2 marks per kilo; at normal rates, about 
22 cents a pound. 
“Another method is to turn the original 
wood-pulp into yarn without first making 
it into paper. This method should be 
cheaper and more susceptible to variations, 
says the report, such as impregnating 
the material with waterproofing and 
strengthening materials and clors. Still 
another process comprises the dissolving 
of the wood fibers by various solvents . 
in a similar way to that for artificial silk, 
so that the threads emerge from the 
machine as a homogeneous substance not 
twisted. These threads may afterward be: 
twisted if desired. Paper yarn has been 
spun from a mixture of paper with some 
raw textile substances, such as tow 
and various shoddies to give additional 
strength and to give the producta good 
appearance and more like ordinary colth. 
“Paper yarn is woven into cloth in a . 
great variety of ways, the report cons, 
tinues, including the use of cotton, , 
woolen, or other kinds of looms, including 
dobbies and jacquards, and thus all the . 
usual figures and variations of colors ; 
may be made. The cloth is often finished . 
to have the same general appearance as . 
wool or cotton and may be printed if 
desired.” $ 
SEEING THINGS AT NIGET. 
Uses or RADIUM. — . ^ 
Dr. S. A. Sochocky writes in The 
American Magazine on the various 
uses of radium. Ho specifies some . 
of them as follows, i 
“To-night you will wake up and look 
at the illuminated hands on your watch | 
or alarm-clock and, without turning on 
the light, you will know what time 1t 1s. 
Next winter you may i to a great opera- 
house; and, when the lights are out, yow- 
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will wonder, perhaps, how the orchestra 
can sea the conductor’s baton in the dark. 
The baton wil be illuminated by tiny 
particles of radium, so that the whole 
orchestra can see it without any trouble. 
Some day the keys of pianos will be lighted 
with radium for artists who want to play in 
the dark. 
RADIUM AND. LIGHT, 

The writer goes on to say :— 

“The use of radium for light has grown 
very rapidly in the past few years. In 1913 
twothousand watches and clocks, illuminated 

manufactured in the 


by radium, were 
United States. But a few years later, 
during the war, one man out of every 


six in the United States Army had a 
radium-lighted watch. Last ysar 4,000,000 
of these watches were made in the United 
States and 1,000,000 of these were ex- 
ported. 

“Everybody has been quick to see the 
many valuable uses that can be made 
of a material which will glow at night. 
Jt was used on the dials of airoplanes 
which flew over enemy camps at night 
when exposure of light of other character 
would have made the airplane a target 


for shells. It was applied to speedometer, 
compass, clock, inclinometer, barometer— 
altogether to fourteen dials used on 
airplanes, 

“To-day the dashboard instruments of 
automobiles —the speedometer, clock, and 
various gages—can tell the driver the 


condition of his car without use of electric. 


light. Radium is practically the only 
means of illuminating motor-cycle speede 
ment lights ‘The steersman at the helm- 
of oceau-going vessela can be indepen: 
dent of artifical lights at night. Radium 
illumination is particularly good for thouse 
purposes, because when the eye has con- 
sulted a dial which is brightly ‘lighted 
with electricity, the vision. is affected for 
B considerable period, so that the eye 
cannot look off into the dark with normal 
certainty. ^ Í ' 

Steam gages, water-leyəl glasses, and 
Bir-pressure gages on locomotives and sta- 
tionary engine are now a days lighted with 
radium; 80 is the, pressure dial, of the 
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heater in the dark or semi dark celler of 
the ordinary dwelling. 

“Radium-lighted ‘Danger’ signs and 
indicating arrows have been made for use 
in mines to protect miners from the 
danger of explosions of coal-gas 

“Such things as gas and electric meters, 
automobile steering-wheel locks, call buttons 
for use in hospital sick-rooms, the street: 
numbers of houses and aisle seat numbers 
in theaters, for latecomers who arrive after 
the auditorium lights are out, are being 
illuminated with radium. 

* A way has been found to iasert a little 
of this luminous material in a house key, 
so that in the dark the key can be picked 
out from among others in a bunch without 
striking a light. The same material is used 
to illuminate the keyhole of a lock, 
so that the key can be inserted without 
trouble. हा 

“ Any number of uses have been found for 
a luminous object which several different 
manufacturers make and call the ‘locator 
button.’ [t is made like a push-button, so 
that it can be fastened like a thumb-tack, or 
so that it can be attached by a rubber-band 
or with adhesive material. These are some 
of.the uses for these buttons, as advertised 
by manufacturers, and they are actually 
being used in all of these ways. 

“One of these buttons can be fixt toa 
medicine bottle to identify it at night among 
other bottles in the medicine-chest. A 
special luminous warning indicator can be 
put on bottles containing poison These 
buttons can even be attached to the bedroom 
water glass or to bedroom slippers. They — 
can be used to make known the presence of 
the newel-post or a sharp angle ina dark 
hall, or they can be placed on chairs or the 
corners of tables, so that if you enter the | 
room in the dark you will not stumble | 
against these articles of furniture. They - 
can be attached to flash-lights and to fires | 
extinguishers, so there will be no trouble tu 
finding them in the dark. More than a 
million of these buttons have been sold by © 
manufacturers during the last year. 3 

“ There is a radium-lighted fish-bait on th 
market, and the construction: of this bas - 
been patented. by one of the largest, spot 
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“ting-goods companies. Fishermen say that 
^this bait is very successful in attracting 
! {fish which haunt deep water. Luminous- 
_ggun-sights are made for use when one is 
lhunting in dark woods or early or late 
jin the day; and if you have ever held a 
shotgun to your shoulder to bring down 
birds in the woods you know what that 
tmeans, 

“We know now from the researches of 
Wr. Doelter, a Viennese, that under the 
influence of radium, diamonds will change 
Wo yellow, brown, bluish, or violet purple. 
Bright blue sapphires will change to green, 
yellowish brown, or light blue. The blood- 
med ruby will change to a pure red or 
tto violet red. The topaz of a wine color 
will change to an orange yellow, dark 
grange, or lilac The dark-green emerald 
will change to light green, pale green, or 
yellowish green. 

"The carnotite ore, from which we get 
tthe radium we are using today, is min- 
ed in almost inaccessible regions in Colo 
mado: Some .of it ia refined in Pittsburgh 
sand some in Orange, N. J 
. "At one stage, when the radium is rea- 
ehiog its. highest concentration point, a 
ssingle drop of the solution containing it 
iis certainly worth $2,000 and might be 
worth $10,070. And you know how easy 
iit is to lose a drop of anything by spill- 
üng the contents of a small glass or by 
lbreaking a dish. 

"The time will doubtless come when 
yu wil have in your own home (or some 
know will have) a room lighted entirely 
tby. radium. t would be possible to-day 
tto illuminate a room, so that at night, 
without the aid of electricity or other 
sartificial illumination, you could read fine’ 
mewspaper print without difficulty. The 
light in such a room, thrown off by 
radium paint on walls and ceiling, would: 
in color and tone be like soft moonlight, 
lblue with a tint of yellow. To-day, a 
iroom ten by nine feet could be illuminated 
iin this way at a cost of four hundred: 
(dollars, and the illumination would last 
{ten years . i । 
. “However, such illumination will 
lba much cheaper, because of. new 
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coveries as the best materials to combin 
with radium to produce light. 
"For my own use. Ihave made radium 
oil paints; and because of my interest in 
art, I have made some paintings with 
them. Pictures painted with radium look 
like any other pictures in the day time, 
but at night they illuminate themselves 
and create an interesting and weirdly 
artistic effect. This paint ‘would be 
particularly adaptable for pictures of moon- 
light or winter scenes, and I have no 
doubt that some day a fine artist will 
make a name for himself and greatly 
interest us by painting pictures which 
will be unique, and particularly beautiful at 
night in a dark or semidarkened room. _ 
“Locked up in radium is the greatest 
force the world knows. As ouncs of it, 
if carried in the hip-Pocket in an ordinary 
glass tube, would killa man in ten hours 
by destroying’ his tissues and houses. If 
a man carried ane gram of it in his 
pocket two days, the result would likewise 
be fatal. i 
“The careless handling of glass fubes 
containing only twenty five milligrams of 
radium will cause deep wounds on the fiagers 
of an operator. i f 
“One of the wonderful things about 
radium is that, altho it has such great 
power to injure, it caa just as readily be: 
made to'serve us. । d ; 
“You will ask how, if radium is so 
powerful, we can handle it at all We 
can do so only by taking the greatest 
precautions. I will tell you how I carry 
a gram of radium, even tho I may be going 
only from my office to my laboratory, 8 few: 
rods away. : dcs 
“The Hm of radium, worth $140,000, 
is kept ia tiny glass tubes 1n a lead 
container is over six inches 10 diameter 
weighs forty-eight pounds, and has hal 
leather cover with a handle. “There is "a 
circle of small holes in the center of ua 
lead. Into these holes you pat the tubes," 
so that between the tubes and the outside) 
of the case there are at least three sc | 
of lead. . lida 


“Th d pn the ‘tubes’ and tt 
e lead betwee. nown as a’ screen. i 
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.It is intended to lessen the rays of 
electrical energy which constantly emanate 
from the radium. And yet, even through 
three inches of lead, from 31 to 40 per 
cent of the rays known as gamma rays do 

- escape. 

“Tf this container were in a dark room 
and you should put a piece of 
phosphorescent material such as zinc sulfid 
near it you would see the zinc sulfid light 
up and glow under the bombardment of 
rays shooting off from the radium. If 
you wanted an absolutely effective barricade 
against the rays from a gram of radium, 
you would have to put it into a container 
atleast twelve inches in diameter, so that 
the radium would be screened by six inches 
of lead on all sides. 

. When the rays from radium strike a 
tiny crystal of zinc! sulfid there isa flash 
bright enough for yon to see it under a 
low-powered microscope. When radiam 
and zinc sulfid are combinéd in the right 
way and right quantity, you can see the 
flashing as a constant glow in the dark 
without any microscope. This -power 
to make zinc sulfid glow is responsible 
for the commonest use of radium— for 
illuminating watches or any object which 
we want to use or locate at night. An 
infinitesimal amount of radium, a few 
millionth parts of a gram, when mixed 
with zinc sulfid, varnish, and some ad- 
hesive substance, gives enough material 
to illuminate forty or fifty watches. It 
has to be prepared and puton very care- 
fully. To quote further. 

. “Finally, after more than nine hundred 
different operations the radium from a 
on or of several car-loads of ore is fina- 
ly put into a little brown silica dish, 
which is smaller across the top than a 
small individual butter pot. It is now in 
the form of salts, has to be put into 

glass tubes. ° 
-.“Suppose that, while I am doing this, 

some one opens the door suddenly. Lhe 
gust of airmight overturn the little dish. 

It might blow away the. radium. It is 

nothing unusual to have a small amount 

of radium salts worth $90,000 in one of 
these dishes at one time- So one little 
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puff of air could blow away all we -hayes 
obtained by: the work of many men for- 
many months. i iu 

“In the United States this year we arem 
going to produce from 12 to 14 grams ot 
radium. For the next twenty years we 
shall keep on producing radium at about 
the present rate, so that at the end of 
twenty years we shall have approximately 
280 grams to add to the 84 grams we 
have in the world to-day. 

“Because radium is both so expensive 
and so valuable in medical treatment we 
have established what is known as a ‘radi- 
um bank; A physician owning a little radi- 
um, but not sufficient for his case, can 
borrow for a merely nominal charge any 
amount he needs from the deposits which 
are kept in vaults in New York and in 
Orange, New Jersey, This method has 
been devised to make radium available 
for the treatment of difficult cases requir- 
ing the use of bigger amounts than any 
one physician can own.” 

FLYING MACHINES IN 5000 B. C. 

Mr. Iqbal Ali Shah, writing on the 
subject of aeroplanes in the January- 
February number of The, Hindustan 
Review furnishes the following parti 
culars about the art of flying 88 
known to the ancient Aryas :— 

To-day we moderns pride ourseleves on 
the miraculous development in the art 
of flying and a few detached thoughts 
from the ancient books of the Hindus 
will be interesting, as they tell us of 
certain aerial machines in existence away 
back in 5000 B. C. N 

Illusions can be found to flying machines 
in ancient Hindu literature; these refe- 
rences were not fixed to one period only, 
but are books written at various times at 
the social and religious development of the 
Brahmans progressed. 

In the two great Hindu  epics, Maba- 
bharata and Ramayan which were written 
to celebrate the exploits of Kings, and. 
the conflicts of a certain internecine War, 
the part played by the flying machines 
during that period is mentioned, especially 
in the latter book, Ramayan, whioh: was 
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a Aa 
or m 
compiled about the year 5000 B. C. 
contains some passages which say that 
Rawan. the King of Ceylon, used to 


fly over his Opponents and in some way 
or other impede. their progress; but whether 
they threw primitive bombs or not, it is 
impossible to say. An account is further 
contained in Ramayan that after the fierce 
struggle between the Brahmans and the 
King of Ceylon, in which Rawen was 
defeated and killed, this wonderful “flying 


carriage,” as it ‘is termed in the. book, 
fell into the hands of Ramchandra, the 
Ksatriya: chief, who flew ‘in it from 
Ceylon to his capital at  Ajudbia in 


Northern India. 

The greatest of the Hindu poets, Kalidas, 
treats of his aerial journey in the poem 
entitled > “Raghu  Vuns." Another poet 
about 200 years later. while describing the 
war between two Hindu tribes led by 
Risho and Arjin, also speaks of a flying 
carriage.’ 

In another Hindu book called’ Maha- 
bharat, one reads of a king giving another 
kinga flying machine, as a token of his 
friendship. 

Purana is another Sanskrit. book which 
tells us of a huge flying carriage posses- 
sed of the power of travelling. 

Besides these references to the books 
there are terms and phrases which are used 
lor flying in its different aspects, for 
example :— 


(1) Vaman-Yanu— meaning :— 
To propel a flying carriage. 
(2) Vaman-Chirya— meaning :— 

. To fly in a flying carriage. 
(3) Vaman-Perbhoot— meaning :— 
À procession of flying carriages. 
(4) Vaman-Arj— meaning :— 
One who works a fiying carriage 


And 80 ON. 


Such terms are very frequently used in 
epie writings, and it is no undue tax to 

१8 i i k that when a 
one's intelligence to know 
language js forming the words and terms 
816 coined as necessity arises, and are 
‘added to the vocabulary from time to 
time, hence had there been no flying 
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machines, then usage of such: phrases 
would not. be required, But as: they 
exist to this: day. in the Sanskrit books 
it is an evidence of the presence .of 
flying machines at the very earliest. period 
of the world’s history. - b ad 

It will, however, be’ noticed that the 
word “carriage” is mot be misunderstood, 
for an Indian conception of a carriage 
is athing which will hold people, and is 
moveable; not necessarily dragged ' by 
horses or other animals. b 


ANCIENT INDIAN POLIDY. | 


The following by Sri Aurohindo 
Ghose in the issue of the. Arya for 
November and December on fhe 
peculiar characteristics of ancient 
Aryan Polity will, we are sure, interest 
our readers :— i e 


. The whole Indian system was founded 
upon a close participation of all tbe 
orders in the common life, each. predo- 
minating in its own field, the Brahmin 
in religion, learning and _ letters. the 
Kshatriya in war, kingcraft and interstate 
political action, the Vaishya in .wealth- 
getting and productive economical, but 
none, not even the Shudra, excluded from 
his share in the civic life and an effective 
place and voice in politics, administration, 
justice, As a consequence the old Indian 
polity at no time developed, or at least 
it did not maintain for long, those exclusive 
forms of class rule that bave so long and. 
powerfully marked the political history 
of other countries. A priestly theocracy, 
like that of Thibet, or the rule of a Jan- 
ded and military aristocracy that prevailed 
for centuries in France and England. aad. 
other European countries or a mercantile 
oligarchy as in Carthage and. Venice were 
forms of Government foreign to the Indian 
spirit. A ctain, political predominance 
of the great Kshatriya families at a time, 
of general war and strife and mobile 
expansion,when the clans. and tribes -were 
developing into, nations and. kingdoms and. 
wero still striving with each. other -for 


590 


gemony and overlordship, seems to be 

dicated in the traditions preserved in 

: Mahsbbarata and recurred in a oruder 

rm in the return to the clan nation in 

ediseval Rajputana: but in ancient India 
this was a passing phase and the pre- 
dominance did not exclude the politica! 
end civic influence of men of the other 
orders or interfere with or exercise any 
oppressive control over the free life of 
the various communal units. The demo- 
_eratic republics of the intermadiate times 
were in all probability polities which en- 
deavoured to preserve in its fullness the 
old. principle of the active participation of 
the whole body of the people in the 
assemblies. and not democracies of the 
Greek type, the oligarchical republics gove- 
rned by more limited senates drawn from 
the dignified elements in all the orders as 
in the later royal councils and urban 
bodies. In any case the system finally 
evolved was 8 mixed polity in which none 
of the orders had an undue predominance. 
Accordingly we do not find in India 
either that struggle between the patrician 
and plebeian elements of the community, 
the oligarchic and the democratic idea, 
ending in the establishment of an absol- 
ute monarchical rule, which characterises 
the troubled history of Greece and Rome 
or that cycle of successive forms evolving 
by a strife of classes,—first 8 ruling 
aristocracy, then replacing it by encroach- 
ment or revolution the dominance of the 
moneyed and professional classes, the regime 
o' the bourgeois industrialising the society 
and governing and exploiting it in the 
name of the commons or masses and, 
finally, the present turn towards arule of 
the proletariate of Labour, —which we 
see in later Europe. TheIndian mind aud 
temperament less exclusively intellectual 
and vital, more intuitively synthetic aud 
fiexible than that of the occidental peoples 
arrived, not certainly àt any ideal system of 
society and politics, but at least at a wise 
and stable synothesis— ak ot a dangerously 
unstable equilibrium, mota compromise or 


balance—of all the natural powers. and 


orders, a0 Organic and vital coordination 
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the organs of the communal body and 
therefore ensured, although not against 
the decadence that overtakes all human 
systems, at any rate against any organic 
disturbance or disorder. 

The summit of the political structure 
was occupied by three governing bodies, 
the King in his ministerial council, the 
metropolitan assembly and the general 
assembly of the kingdom. The members 
of the Council and the ministers were 
drawn from all orders. The Council 
included a fixed number of Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra represent- 
atives. The Vaishyas had indeed numerically 
8 great preponderance, but this was a 


just proportion as it corresponded to 
their numerical preponderance in the 
body of the people: for in the early 


Aryan society the Vaishya order compri- 
sed not only the merchants and small 
traders but the carftsmen and artisans 
and the agriculturalists formed  there- 
fore the bulk of the commons, vishah, 
and the Brahmins, Keshatriyas, Shudras, 
however considerable the position and 
influence of the two higher orders, were 
later social growths and were comparati- 
vely very inferior in number. It was 
only after the confusion created by the 
Buddhist upheaval and the  Brahminic 
reconstitution of the society in the age 
of. cultural decadence that the mass of 
the cultivators and artisans and small 
traders sank in the greater part of India 
to the condition of Shuiras with a small. 
Brahmin mass at the top and in between 
a slight sprinkling of Ksbatriyas and of 
Vaishyas. The Council, representing thus 
the whole community, was the supreme 
executive and administrative body and its 
assent and participation necessary to all 
the action and decrees of. the  aovereign 
in all more importaat matters of Govern- 
ment, finance, policy, throughout the 
whole range of the communal interests. 
It was the King, the ministers and the 
council who aided by a system of boirds 
of administration superintended and cont- 
rolled all the various departments of tbe — 
State action. The power of the king» 


respeetíol of the. free functioning of all undoubtedly tended to grow with time 


P 
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ssid he was often tempted to act accor: 
ding’ to his own I 
v linitiative; but still, as long as the system 
was in its vigour, he could not 
! iimpunity defy or ignore the opinión aud 
‘will of the ministers and council.' Even, 
iit geeme,so powerful dud: strong-willed a 
sovereign as the great emperor Asoka was 
eeventually defeated in his conflict with 
this council and was forced practically to 
aabdicate his power. The ministers in 
ccouncil could and did often proceed to 
tthe deposition of a recalcitrant 


aanother of his family or by à new dyn- 
aasty and it was in this way that there 
ccame about several of the historic changes, 
sas for example the dynastic revolution 
ffrom the Mauryas to the  Sungas -and 
asgain the initiation of the Kanwa ‘line 
001 emperors. As a matter of constitutional 


ttheory and ‘ordinary practice all the action’ 


cf the king was in reality that of the 
kking in bis council with the 
ministers and ‘all his personal action was 
only valid as depending on their assent 
8800 in so far as it was & just and 
18101) discharge of the functions assig- 
med to him by the Dharma. And as 
tlhe Council was, as it were, a quintessential 
ppower body or action centre 
1700 itself in a manageable compass, con- 


ecentrating. and representing in its constitu- * 
main elements : 


tiion the four orders, the 
oof the social organism, the king too 
ccould only ‘be the active head of’ this 
ppower and not,as in an autocratic regime, 
bhimself the State or 
coountry and the ‘irresponsible personal ruler 
001 8 nation of. obedient subjects. The 
oobedience owned by the people was due to 
thhe Law, the Dharma, and to the edicts of 
thhé’King in council only as an administrative 


thé Dharma. 
geminos 


mnéans for the service snd maintenance of- 


‘The facts about these bodies —I have 
eare taken from the luminous and sorupul 
tabject. " i 


independent - will and 


with‘ 


| or an 
iincompetent monarch and replace him by: 


aid of his: 


taking up’ 


the owner of the- 


-It governed cit 
‘ ing directly’ or through subordinate lesser 


selected oily those that are significent for my purpose— 
ously documented contributaion of 


"At the same time a small body ‘ike «the 
Council subject to’ the’ immediate’ and 
constant influence of the sovereign 870 his 
ministers ‘might, if it bad been thé goler 
governing” body, have degenerated into sn. 
instrument ‘of autocratic rule. But'there : 
were two other powerful bodies in the State 
which represented on ‘a 'latge': scale the 
social organism, were a néarer and: closer - 
expression of its mind, life and" will: indè- | 
pendent: of the immediate regal influence 
and exercising large and constant ‘powers of 
administration and administrative legislation’ ` 
and capable at'all times of acting as 8 check 
on the royal power, since in case of their. 
displeasure théy could either get rid’of an 
unpopular or oppressive king or render his 
administration impossible until he made 
submission to the will of the people : These 
were the great metropolitan and general- 
assemblies ‘sitting separately for the exercise 
each: of its separate powers and together for 
matters concerning the whole people* The < 
Paura or metropolitan civic assembly ‘sat’ 
constantly in the capital town of the kingdom 
or empire—and under the imperial system 
there seem elso to. have been ‘similar lesser - 
bodies in'the chief towns of the provinces. . 


‘survivals of the assemblies that governed 


them when they were themselves capitals” 
of independent kingdoms—and was ‘cons- 
tituted of © representatives’ of the city 
guilds and’ the various’ caste ‘bodies be- | 
longing to all the orders’ of the: society - 
or ‘at least to the three lower orders.’ 
The guilds‘ and ‘caste bodies were them- 
selves organic sélf-governing constituents ` 
of -the community both in the country: 
and the city and the ‘supreme ‘assembly - 
of “the citizens was not sn artificial but 


` an: organic representation of the collective - 


totality of the whole organism as it exis- - 
ted’ within the limits of: the metropolis. 
all the life ofthe city, act- - 
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yss@mblies sud administrative boards ` or 
sommittees of five, ten or more members, 
aud, both by regulations and ' decrees 
which the guilde were hound to obey 
and by direct administration, controlled 
and supervised the commercial, financial 
and municipal affairs of the civic commun- 
ity. But in addition it was a power 
that had to be consulted and could take 
action in the wider affairs of thekingdom, 
sometimes separately and sometimes in 
co-operation with the general assembly, 
and its constant presence and functioning 
at the capital made it a force that had 
always to be reckoned with by the king 
and his ministers and their council lo 
a case of conflict with the royal ministers 
or governors even the distant civic parlia- 
ments in the provinces could mark their 
displeasure felt if offended in matters of 
their. position or privileges or discontented 
with the king's administrators and could 
compel the withdrawal of the offending 
officer... ei 

The general assembly was similarly an 
organic. representation of the mind and 
will of the whole country. outside the 
metropolis;for. it was composed of the 
deputies, elective headsor chief men of 
the townships and villages.. A certain 
plutocratic -element seems to have entered 
into its composition, as it was principally 
recruited from the wealthier men of the 
represented communities, and it was 
therefore something of the nature of an 
assembly of the commons not of an entirely 
democratic type,—although unlike all but 
the most recent modern parliaments it in- 
००७०७ Shudras as, well. as Kshatriyas 
and Vaishyas,—but stil a sufficiently 
faithful expression of the life and mind 
of the people.. It was not. however a 
Supreme parliament; for it had ordinarily 
no fundamental legislative powers, any 
more that bad the, king and _ council or 
the metropolitan assembly, but only of 
decree.and regulation. Its business was 
to serve as a direct instrument of the 
will of the people in the 


bi oj lawestal ul 3o ais 


co-ordination of 
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the various activities of the life of the 
nation, to see to the right direction of 
these and to the securing of the . general . 
order and welfare of the commerce, ind- 
ustry, agriculture, social life of the nat- 
ion, to pass decrees and regulations to 
that purpose and secure privileges and 
facilities from the king and his council to 
give or withhold the assent of the people 
to the actions of the sovereign and, if 
need be, to oppose him actively and 
prevent misgovernment or end it by the 
means open to the people's representatives. 
The joint session of the metropolitan and 
general assemblies was consulted in matt- 
ers of succession, could depose the sover- 
eign, alter the succession at his death, 
transfer the throne outside the reigning 
family, act sometimes as a supreme court 
of law in cases having a political tinoture, 
cases of treason or of miscarriage of 
justice. The royal resolutions on any 
matter of State policy were -promulgated 
to these assemblies and their aasent had 
to be taken in all matters involving spec- 
ial taxation, war, sacrifice large schemes 
of irrigation, etc. and all questions of vital 
interest to the country. ‘The two bodies 
seem to have sat constantly, for matters 
came up daily from them to the sovereign: 
their acts were registered by the king 


and had sutomatically the effect of law. 
It is clear indeed from a total review 
of their’ rights and activities that they 


were partners in the sovereignty and its . 


powers were inherent in them and even 
those could be exercised by ‘them on 
extraordinary occasions which were not 


normally within their purview. It is 
significant that Asoka in his attempt to 
alter the Dharma of the community, . 


proceeded not merely by his royal decree | 


the Assembly, 


but. by discussion with 
The ancient 
.to have been 
eharcterised the two bodies as executors 


of the kingdom's activities and at need 
the instruments of opposition to the 
king’s goverment. 


its 
v6 


rer 
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thoroughly justified which - 
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EDITORIAL E 


AN ECHO FROM THE PAST. 

The question of educational non-co- 
Operation is now agitating the mind 
cof educated India. It is now generally 
mrecogoized that education imparted 
lin Government and Government—aided 
Institutions inevitably fosters slave 
mentality and inoculates the coming 
igeneration with the mischievous notion 
tthat India can never attain to the 
' {full height of her stature and she must, 
tof necessity, always kow tow to 
;Anglo-India. These institutions fit their 
taluwni for nothing except subordinate 
sadministrative posts and professions 
wader the thumb of the bureau- 
cracy. These youngmen can only 
fform parts of the bureaucratic 
tmachinery and it is vain to expect 
tthem to make earnest efforts to edd a 
ssystem which alone can utilize them 
iand enable them to eke out an uncer- 
ttain living at the cost of self-respect 
‘and manliness. It is generally sup- 
‘posed that Mahatma Gandhi was the 
first Indian of note to conceive and 
‘propagate this idea. Nothing, how- 


‘ever, can be further from the truth. . 


‘The fact is that Bhagwan Dayanand 
‘was the first great Iudian to perceive 
{the denationalizing, devitalising and 
emasculating effects of this most un- 


‘natural system. After the death of the - 


Master, the D. A. V. College was 
founded with a view to arrest this 
process. In the first Prospectus there 
wore a few significant passages which 
went to show that the College was to 
be opened with a view to bridge the 
G between the educated classes 


E. 
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and the masses created by an unnatural 
system of education. It is a pity 
that the college .was affiliated to the 
Punjab University and was, conse- 
quently, unable to accomplish its 
mission. It only accelerated the pro- 
cess of devitalisation and denationalisa- 
tion by manufacturing cheap graduates, 
Even some of the promoters of the 
college had this feeling. On May 
3lst 1897, there. appeared in the 
Swadesh Vastu Pracharak of Lahore 
(aow defunct) an article from the pen 
of one of the founders of the D. A. Y. 
College and the founder of the party 
known as the D. A. V. College section 
of the Arya Samaj, under the heading 
* National University". The article 
shows that 23 years back the atmosp- 
here of the Arya Samaj was surcharged: 
with the self-same ideas that convulse 


India to-day. Here are important 
extracts from that most significant 
contribution. — 


Thoughtful people throughout India are ~ 
coming to realize that the present system of- 
Education is injuring the country in more 
ways than one. The Amrita Bazar Patrika | 
in its issue of the 12th April writes :—“ To 
send a boy early to school is to ruin him for 
ever, and often times to kill him. The best 
course is never to send lads to any educa- 
tional institution at all. Lef::arrangements — 
be made to give them education at home, ° 
When the guardian has no means, let several.» ~ 
combine and appoint a tutor. Ifa lad is at all» « 
to be sent to an educational institution, let. 
him prepare himself up to the Entrance ~ 
Standard at home, then he. can*join a school 
for the purpose of passing an examination, 

' Qur educational institutions 876 jails where. 


564 
our youths are emasculated, “ These remarks 
apply to colleges also. 


The education which is imparted in the 
schools and Colleges in the country not only 
enfeebles the body but the mind also. It is 
how an admitted fact that the physical 
health of those: who receive instruction in 
the educational institutions established by 
Government, as well asin those which are 
established by the people after the type of 


the (Government institutions deteriorates, 
that the development of their body is 
retarded, that their bodily strength is 


impaired and that their life is shortened. 
It is not however recognized distinctly that 
the development of the mind suffers like 
that of the body, and that the mind of those 
who are brought under the influence of 
these educational institutions is as far from 
being healthy as the body. 


If the education that is imparted to the 
youths of our country had been calculated 
to invigorate the body and the mind, our 
nation would not have been in that deplorable 
condition in which it now finds itself after 
so many years of education. Every year 
the condition of the country is becoming 
worse as is evidenced by recurring famines 
and pestilences. The nation is growing 
poorer. — , 


In several parts of the country people are 
dying for want of food. Our nation has to 
go a begging to the whole world for food for 
keeping the body and soul together. Our 
children are becoming orphans by thousands, 
and they are being taken over by Christian 

. Missionaries to be brought up as Christians 
a8 we cannot look after them. All the 
trades and industries are passing away 
gradually from the hands of the children 
of the soil and India iato those of foreigners 
and foreign lands. People are starving for 
want of work Education is not fitting the 
people of India for trades and industries 
The only thing for which edueationis fitting 
people is service of Government. The number 
of men who are willing and fitted to take up 
‘service under Government is multiplying 
every day, and they are becoming cheaper. 
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Government started educational institutions 
for creating men fit to serve it in different 
capacities Now that Government has got 
more educated men in the country than 
it wants for recruiting the several services 
it is vot very anxious to increase. their 
number. It is on this account that the 
examinations of the Universities which 
control the education of the country are 
becoming stiffer every day. In no other 
country in the world are students ‘treated 
so heartlessly as by the Indian Univer- 
sities and no Indian University deals 
with the students so mercilessly as 
the Puvjab University. Every day the 
examinations are being made stiffer and 
insuperable obstructions are being thrown 
in the path of the students, and they are 
plucked in the examinations without any 
thought for their welfare 


In other countries educational institutions 
help to improve men both in body and in 
mind and to make men of ordinary intellect 
valuable members of society. In India 
those who come under the influence of the 
edueational institutions become week both 
in body and in mind by the anxieties 
through which they have to pass, the 
failures they have to undergo, and the 
strain they have to bear. 


It is a matter of common experience now 
inthe Panjab that students who were not 
vory bright when they were in College and 
who had meagre chance of being successful. 
if they had remained here, by going to; ; 
England not only gain University distinc , 
tions, but become qualified for following | 
learned professions and come back to settle | 
in life as honoured members of society, 
while the youths who were their class- 
fellows and were brighter than them, are 
still plodding and trying unsuccessfully, to 
pass the University examinations. , .-, | 


The only eourse which seems open to the 
people is to have their own Universities. The - 
passing of Government University examina: 
tions will then be necessary for those 3 
who are anxious to enter the servica of 
Government or to become leaders. The. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


Univeraity 
for those 


Government 


[passing — of. 
is not essential 


eexaminations 


'who.have to take service in private schools, 


ifatms and factories and other concerns not 
ceonnected with Government. ‘The 
Iprietors of privatei nstitatiuns and concerns 
rrequire only educational qualifications in 
tthe persons they have to employ, and would 
Ibe satisfied with the certificates of some 
eelncational institution or body in which 
ithe public may have confidence. . 


.It 18 not surely necessary for the whole 
mation to pass the Government University 
examinations. There is no reason whatever 
why the whole nation should be given the 
eeducation which ia required only for turning 
cout pleaders and Government servants [Ít 
iis evident. that Government thinks that its 
Irequirements are satisfied and that it has 
agot enough of men of the education which 
ffits people to serve it, and that it is not 
sat all avxious that their number should 
880 on increasing. It has therefore closed 
sseveral Colleges which were formerly main- 
ttained by it and has increased the fees in 
iite schools and colleges to deter students 
ffrom resorting to them ‘It can not therefore 
the expected that [ndian Universities which 
sare created and coutrolled by Government 
wrould place facilities in the way of the 
spread of higher education which in the 
copinion of Government has up to now fitted 
rrecipients only for entering Government 
service or becoming pleaders. 


lf our countrymen think that high 
education is necessary for the country and 
iif they really want that high education 
should spread in the country then it is 
mecessary that besides having their own 
schools and colleges they should have their 
Own Universities also for examining the 
students and guiding and controlling the 
esducation in the country. To open our own 
aschools and colleges and to invite students to 
anttend them, and then to send them up to be 
ruthlessly plucked by the official Universities 
iis very cruel, and. is. not at all, wise. We 


mre by so doing helping to emasculate the 
exquniry, To have. National. schools without a 


National University is meaningless. National 


wohoola. which, teach. for. Uaiversities which, 


pro- 


385 | 
UT | 

are not national involve waste of energy and | f 

can never be very useful. i r 


We can have no system of National- 
education unless we have one or .more; 
National Universities. It is impossible to 
give the best and most suitable education 
to our boys in our schools and colleges, ` 
until the education imparted in. them ia: 
moulded by National Universities. Techni: - 
cal education which is essential for the: 
advancement of the country can not be. 
given in schools until we have our own 
University. Religious, moral, and national. 
education caa not be imparted until we have- 
our own National University. In short the/ 
right kind of education which would 
develop both the body and the mind and- 
make India fit to take its place among the - 
nations of the world is impossible until we’ 
have one or more national Universities.. 
Oar nation ean never make progress unless 
we take our education in our own hands. 
by means of national schools and colleges 
and national Universities ©. * ~~ 

‘We think a begining in the matter of 
having a national University can be made’ 
in the Panjab and also in other parts of 
India where there are schools and colleges. 
which are controlled by the people. The 
examinations can be hell under the control 
of the college authorities. The examinations | 
may be for the present in the same subjects 
and in the same books as are prescribed: 
for the different examinations of the official: 
University and may be subject to the same; 
regulations They may be open to all per: 
sons on payment of fees which: "Baal. 08, . 
halt of the fees prescribed by pm 


University and the examinations may 


- held about a month: before the equivalent‘ 


examinations of the official. University. We: 
believe that students from all schools ‘and; 
colleges will go up for the new examination; 
in large numbers and the. certificates issued. 
to the successful candidates wi he 1 
the ‘confidence of the general / public, 
gradually changes may’ p et he? 
régulations and subjects of the examinations: 
and examinations may be held in othér? 
subjects also in which no examinations arés 


held . by the official. University, . Jn: course; 
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time we can have influential, national 
niversities in this way, having the 
control of the whole education of the entire 
nation. 

In connection with the subject we may 
mention that at Calcutta Associations have 
been organized independent of Govern- 
ment which hold examinations in medicine 
and grant diplomas. But no attempt has 
hitherto been made for the foundation of 
examining bodies on a broader basis which 
may deal with the whole subject of 
education in all its brancbes and which 
may claim to be called National Universities. 
Without National Universities India can 
never hope to take its place among the 
nations of the world. Deplorable must be 
the condition of a nation which does not. 
take the work of the formation of the mind 
of its children in its own hands. 

The Italics are ours. 

* It isa pity that all efforts to convert 
the D. A. V. College into a 
National College and a seat for the 
preservation and conservation of India’s 
priceless spiritual and intellectual 
heritage failed. 


THE GURU KULA. 

The D. A. V. College baving failed 
to accomplish its mission, the Arya 
Samaj established the Gurukula in 
1904. The Gurukula is, in the right 
sense of the term, a truly National 
University. In the Gurukula Sanskrit 
is taught asthe chief classical lingu- 
age, Hindi is the medium of instruc- 
tion, Indian History and Economics 
are taught from the national stand- 
point and special emphasis is laid 
upon character-building. Arrangements 
have _ already been made 
for the teaching of Ayurvedic 
and Agriculture and it is in contem- 
plation to starb commercial and in- 
dustrial classes at an early date. The 
students of. the Gurukula can cover 
much more ground in ashorter period 
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when compared with their congeners’ 
in factories meant to produce subord-' 
inate bureaucrats. The Gurukula has. 
a well-stocked library and a well.. 
equipped laboratory. 


It is, however, badly in need of 
funds. It is the duty of all sound 
patriots to see that in these days of 
national education and educational 
non-co-operation, the premier national 
university which has a record of use.’ 
ful work behind it, will not languish 
for want of support. The anniversary: 
of the Gurukula comes off on the 20th, 
21st, 22nd and 23rd of March. Many 
distinguished scholars, eminent lec 
turers and leading nationalists are 
expected to participate in the pro- 
ceedings. It is hoped that all in- 
terested in the rejuvenation of India’s 
virile culture, the revival of Brahma- 
charya, the teaching of patriotism” 
reinforced by pride in the motherland's 
cultural achievements and tbe cultiva- 
tion by our youth of the Indian angle 
of vision will muster strong on the 
occasion and those that will not. be 
able to attend will send their quota.. 


INDIAN FEMALE EDUCATION. 


We fully associate ourselves with 
the following remarks on the subjec; 
by Babu Sailendra Krishna Deb :— 

Tbe study of English language except: 
for those who are trained to be tutores-- 
ses is unnecessary. In its place, the 
mother tongue and Sanscrit for tbe Hindu 


women and Arabic for the Mabomedan 
women ought to be taught. Knowledge 
of English is needed, if a woman or 


girl bas to converse with an English lady 
or to read English literature. The ‘women 
belonging to the middle class, the chief 
part of whose time is required for the 
discharge of their domestic = 
little likely to meet with“ English: ladies, 
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॥ so far from ‘enjoying opportunities 
lor the aeqnisition of English literature, 
theay have seldom time to possess them: 
E of all that valuable knowledge, 
| wbhieh the Vernacular and Sanscrit books 
sboundsntly furnish, the acquisition of 
Wlhich would be much more usefnl and 
hoonourable. 


Drill and dancing, singing, playing on 
miusical jnatrnmenta,and exquisite but 
urnnecensary embroidering come in the 
same; category with English language. 
T'he time employed and pains -taken in 
ttheir acquisition by other than the afflu- 
emt are lost. This time can be turned 
to gond account in learning, spinning 
- with charka (apinning-wheel), tailoring, cane- 
weaving cooking, or any other useful 
practical arts whereby they can earn money 
so as to meet their domestic expenses. 
llt may happen that a girl who has 
Wearnt music may he married to a man 
who dislikes it They are the accomp- 
liishmenta for English girls needed ` for 
ttheir introduction in social parties, but 
tthe fashionable arts would be of no use 
tto Hindu and Mahomedan girls in their 
rmarred life. . 


'No Roman citizen of note ever appea- 
160 in public in any garb but what was 
spun by his wife and daugbter.. The 
jindustrious matron of Ithacca was more 
‘soothed at her solitary loom with the 
sweet reflection that by her labours she 
was gratifying her filial and conjugal feel- 
ings. 


“This web a robe 
Sire"— Odyssey. 


for poor Ulysse’s 


Of old, in Bengal, every ‘householder 
had in his house charkas for his women- 
kind to spin threads at their leisure. 
Sometimes, he used to lend a_ helping 
hand Even now, at the Hindu'a.. marriages 
hor auspicious rites charka is need- 
(uv 


J Vateyana, in bis well-known - work, 
Written about 2600. years ago, i, e, 678 
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years B. O. says, “64 practical arts are 
to be taught to the girls before their 
youth, while living in their: father's house. 
Because, after their marriage they' become 
dependent on others, Where they can 
further study?" Vatsyana means one parti- 
cular. art to be taught to a girl with 
proficiency, which she can put to profi- 
table use in her busband’s home. Hé did 
not intend the impossiblity, that all the 


practical arts are to be crowded together 
in girlhood. Mes 


THE NANKANA SAHAB ` 
TRAGEDY. ced 


1 í Wit 

Our readers must have read in the 
papers the details ‘of the horrible 
massacre perpetrated at ‘Nankans 
Sahab by the Mahant and the rowdiés 
and hooligans hired -by- him. This 
fiendish massacre has filled all Indians, 
irrespective of creed or race, with 
horror. The survivors of the innocent 
victims of this cold, caleulatéd ‘slaugh- 
ter have the heart-felt and compassion- 
ate sympathy of all right-feeling men 
and women. There are one or two 
features of this gruesome tragedy 
which are deeply significant. ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi in his message tothe Khalsa: 
says, that it was a matter of common 
knowledge that the Mahant had been 
preparing fora long time and practi- 


cally openly to give battle. He had, 
we are told, arms, . he. had 
collected ammunition, he: was- 


Government officials ought . to 
have acquainted themselves 
with this state of affairs, 
The bureaucracy . cannot claim 


that it has advanced the bounds of 
liberty. But it dves.claim that it is 
the only agency in India which. ia. 
competent to maintain Law and Order ;. 
in faetitis in the name of Law and. 


568 
Order. that. ::some of its: 
members defend repressive legis- 


lation and seek to devise fetters 
for the bodies, intellects and souls of 
the Indian people. Was.it not the 
duty of the local officials to watch the 
movements of the Mahant especially 
when it was known even to the man 
in the street that mischief was brew- 
ing which would, if not prevented in 
time, result in some tragic occurrence ? 
The Punjab Government ought, in 
the interests of the reputation of the 
bureaucracy to order an exhaustive 
inquiry. If no inquiry is held, the 
suspicions of the Indian community 
will not be allayed. As regards the 
Sikhs, we think that those of them that 
are strict non-co-operators cannot, with 
any consistency, seek the protection of 
British Courts of Justice even at this 
critical moment. If British Courts 
cannot be let alone, we cannot carry 
on any effective programme of non- 
co-operation.. We know that the Sikhs 
are being asked to perform a very 
great sacrifice, but the goal of national 
destiny cannot be attained without 
enormous sacrifices. 


AKALI PARTIES. 


* The Nankana tragedy was, no doubt, 
prompted by fear on the part of the 
pampered and voluptuous Mahant that 
his Gurdwara would be forcibly taken 
possession of by Akali parties. That 
there are abuses in the administration 
of Sikh Gurdwaras, which loudly cry 
out’ for reform, is 
Bat the point is whether organised 


y open go on, if sections of the 


population were to right their wrongs, 
without processes of law and by show 
pue - If non-co-operation had not 
been décided upon, ` the Government 


EU 


beyond question, 
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was. the only agency competent to 
redress the grievances of the Sikha- 
against their Mahants and to decide 
all disputes as to rights to ecclesiastis- 
cal property. Now the only reasonable 
course is to wait till the attainment 
of Swarajya or to secure this 
worthy object by bringing the pressure 
of organised public opinion upon: the 
Mahants. If the Khalsa proletariat, 
can be effectively organised, the Mahants: 
can be brought to their Knees in no 
time. All show of force, whether in 
the form of Dharna or parade of num- 
bers, provokes violence and when 
violence has been provoked, anarchy 
supervenes and the intervention of. 
the bureaucracy becomes inevitable. 
This result is not desired by our Khalsa 
reformers. They must, therefore, curb: 
their reforming zeal for a time or 
direct it along safer channels and be. 
thus helpful in the restoration to India 
of her birth right. 


ADVANOE N. C. 0. 


The Treaty of Sevres is going to be 
revised and Mr. Chhotani and Dr. 
Ansari—two staunch and out and out: 
non-co-operationists—have been selec- 
ted by the Government of India to 
represent India at the inter-allied con- 
ference. What a notable triumph of. 
non-co-operation ! ‘I'he value of non-co- 
operation is realised keenly only when 
it is temporarily withheld. We are 
confident that even if the demanda:of 
the Muslims in regard to Khilafat are’ 
fully met, Muslims will not turn away- 
from the N. C. O. movement. They 
will not kick away the: ladder which” 
alone has enabled them to scale certain 
heights. N. O. O. will continue so 
long 88 Swarajya is‘ not obtained, for - 
short of complete Home -Rule there’ 
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f be:no guarantee that grievous 
wirongs such as those of the Khilafat 
‘amd the Punjab will not be repeated. 

— THE NEW CGUNCILS. 

The New Councils do not represent 
tthe people and the new legislators are 
mot nominated by the Government. 
Blo these estimable gentlemen represent 
mothing except their individual idiosyn- 
cirasies. The best men have stayed 
ovut and the councils are, for the most 
part, full of mediocrities who would 
thave lived and died in deserved obscu- 
manty if N. C. O. had not been decreed 
tby the Nation. Since the bureaucracy 
18 responsible for N. C. O. and bring- 
ling these gentlemen into undeserved 
Prominence, Vincents and Maynards 
experience no difficulty whatever in 
thandling legislators. Mr. Jamna Das 
IDwarkadass, when Sir William Vincent 
smiled graciously upon him, withdrew 
the vital part of his resolution about 
tthe Punjab. He would rather that 
India fed O'Dwyers and Dyers than 
tthat he should be found unworthy of 


tthe certificate of moderation and 
sobriety granted to him. Sirdar 
Jogendar ‘Singh, with aristocratic 


vohivalry, withdrew his resolution about 
the release of Martial Law Prisoners 
when—say. his detractors with whom we 
do not agree—the irrepressible Sir 
Vincent beamed upon him. That was the 
fate of most non-official resolutions. Per- 
haps these new-hatched legislators are 
wise in their generation. They, 
perhaps, are not sure of their colleagues. . 
They know at close quarters the com- 
position of the Councils they adorn 
with their membership. Most pro- 
bablythey have uo desire to share the 
bitter . experience’ of Mr. Shrinivas 
Shastri. Ho had the  hardihood to 
propose a. resolution’ that contemplated 
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the regulation of force in the suppression 
of riots and the assimilation of Indiam 
Law in this respect to British Law. 
Sir Vincent at once raised the ery 
that Law and Order were in danger. 
The Hon'ble Councillors took up tho 
hint and so’ mangled poor Shastri's 
resolution that he would now ‘be 'a&- 
hamed to own its parentage. How 
brilliant is the future of Indian Home 
Kule under the aegis of the Reformed 
Councils! Even Moderate leaders 
have begun to feel that they had more 
influence with the unreformed Counoils. 
What says Mr. Shastri now? Has he 
not had enough of co-operation on 
terms offered by the bureaucracy ? 
Let him turn a non-co-operator and 
before long the Government will seek 
his co-operation on terms honourable 
to both. Will the example of Chhotani 
and Ansari be utterly lost upon him? 
Perhaps dramatic surprises are in 
store for the Indian people. There is a 
bare possibility that non-co-operation 
of Gandhi may ultimately lead to 
very very close co-operation and. the, 
co-operation. of Shastri lead; in the 
near future, to severe albeit temporary' 
non-co-operation. Mysterious are the 
ways of Providence as well as of 
political leadership ! f d ina 
PHYSIC AND FASHION. = 
Under the above heading. Mr. Rober? 
H. Spurrier coutributes an RED to, 
the current number of the Theosopht 
The writer very aptly and pertinently. 
points out that remedies and . modes, 
of treatment also, like systems of 
philosophy or fashions of dress, have’ 
their little day and cease to be. For 
instance, at present the Germs Th eory ' 
of Didbase Holds o iho UNan nip 8 
and their toxins sp invented to explai 
all the ils “that Heel is he tor Eon 
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of: the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of the day are, however, not 
so. completely convinced of the 
efficacy of this mode of treatment. as 
are the fanatics who regard it a 
panacea and an elixir. Says Dr. Bean 
an American Osteopathic Physician, 
in hia book on Food fundamentals : 

There is no greater menace to the health 
of the people to-day than the teaching 
about germs Ihe distorted truth about 
germs has shunted the vision astray from 
the real cause of disease and has resul- 
ted in blinded efforts to palliate and reli- 
eve, and a damnable continuance in un- 
healthful habits of living.. Wrong teach- 
ing about germs has instilled into the 
minds of many a poisonous fear which in 
itself is a curse to good health. 

Says Mr. Spurrier :— 

There are, however, and always have 
been since its coming, medical men who 
wholly reject this theory; men who hold 
that;the presence of germs in disease is 
the result and not the cause of it;. who 
are convinced thatthe action of the mic- 
robe is beneficent and not maleficent, and 
maintain that, just as outside the human 
body they are used-in the purification of 
sewage, so also, within the human. body, 
one of the roles they play is that of sea- 
venger. This conception of the function 
of micro-organisms within the human econo- 
my was put forward very clearly by Dr. 


Granville Bantock in the prects evidence 
which he give to the 1906 Royal Comm- 
ission on Vivisection;. and Dr. George 


Wileon. one of the members of that Oom- 
mission, iu quoting from it in his reser- 
vation memorandum, says : 
d may state very frankly at the outset 
t I feel bound to ‘associate myself with 
thə views- of Dr. Granville 
"the germ theory of disease 
in his,precis of evidence 
And, adds Dr. Wilson 
do this the more readily. because 
he and 1, as well as others, have arrived 
^at similar conclusions from a very close 
b dy “of the ‘subject, quite independently 


E 


Bantock on 
as set forth 
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of each other — he, inthe first In&tanoé,- 
from the surgical side, aud all along 
from the public health point of view. ' 

Dr. Wilson proceeds to. quote from the 
precis, and from his quotation the follow- 
ing is an excerpt 

Bacteriologists have long since. discov- 
ered that in order to convert. filth or dead 
Organic matter of any kind into harmless 
coastituente, Nature employs micro-organ- 
isms or microbes as her indispensable 
agents. Thus, in the modern septic tank 
which is now so largely used in the treat- 
ment of sewage, it'is the action of micro- 
organisms which dissolves the 
Sewage, aud it is the  contiuuous action. 
of these microbes which converts all man- 
urial matter into the saline constituents 
which are essential for the nutrition of 
plant life. In the natural purification 
of filtb-polluted streams, or in the conver- 
sion of dead animal or vegetable matter 
into the flora of the. vegetable world, it 
is admitted that the micro-organisms play 
a beneficent part, and so | am prepared 
to contend that, however these innumerable 
and infinitely minute vegetable organisms” 
may be designated, they always play a 
more or less beneficent part’ when ‘they 
are foand to be associated with © disease, 
and.that. hewever characteristic, 809 -micro 
organism may be of any particular form . 
of infectious disease, it cannot be classed as 
pathogenic, in the sense that it is the 
actual agent causing the disease . . . | 


So far back indeed as the  year.1909,. 
we find, in a leading article in The 
Lancet, the statement that :— i 

The bacterial theory of infectious diss - 
easee has been unchallenged for many, 
years, and though ıt has not been upset 
yet it must be acknowledged that i 
are certain facts for which tne theory does 


£) 


not account fully ". 

So high an authority as Sir James 
Goodhart Bart, M.D., L.L.D., हि 
course of the Harvian Oration 
1912, delivered himself of the sigo 
cant statement that १० 2d 


Bh. pathology is still sbiftng. We 
- |bare not yet reached finality. Even bacteria 
५ tare probably results and not causes. l 


[n the year. 1913, Professor Dixon 
. ]F. R. S., gave it as his opinion that :— 
~ the, micro-organisms in the intestinal 
1180 probably exerted a beneficent in- 
ffueuce ; the body depended on the ex- 
\iraneovs organisms for the effectiveness of 
diigestion. 

The following is from an article 
which appeared in the Popular 
oe Siftings for September 2nd 


* Medical theories concerning our com: 
unonest and most deadly germ diseases 
11870 been entirely upset. Independent 
Icovestigations in various parts of the 
wrorld have led to this conclusion , 
Medieal science found the various kinds 
off bacteria swarming in the different germ 
diiseases and had no doubt that they were 
the cause of the trcuble. Now science has 
shown that that view of the cause of 
diisease is almost entirely wrong 0५५८ 
Tihe old microbes were present in the 
diisease, of course, but it has been found, 
"€e are assured, that they were comparatively 
haarmiles, perhaps benefloial, because they ate 
app dead organic waste matter in the system. 


—* > + It bad long been, known. that 
errtain kinds of microbes were useful in 
leaning up decaying matter in the out- 
ice, world, but it is now proved that they 
rform the same duty within: the human 
ood y, 


Or J. €. MoWalter writing in the 
anges of the British Medical Journal 
8iy8:— iO : i 


"The more recent biological and microbic 
omceptions of disease’ lead to even more 
rade therapeutics. Disease being cauged 
y' the presence of a pathogenic organism, 
hee problem apparently was to kill the 
siiorobe! Hence there ‘came an era of 
aiiorobicidal treatment. t -mostly ended 
y failure . . , i 
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As regards Vaccine injections no Jess 
áù authority than Sir Watson’ Cheyne 
says in the columns of The'Lancet of 
February 27th 1915 :—  - 


Just think how many millions of vaccine 
injections have’ been made in’ the ¢gursd 
of the last few years, and in how very 
few cases we can definitely. recognise an 
immediate and marked improvement, as 
we ought to do if the treatment is to be 
justified. Think, also, how often we are 
in doubt whether such improvement as 
occurs in the course of the treatment is 
due to the vaccine or is a natural result 
of the actions of the body . Ibayo 
used vaccines extensively aud 1 
have in only two or three cases seen any 
result which I should not have expected 
without their use. 1 have seen lesions 
getting well in one part of the body, 
and yet, while still under vaccine treat- 
ment, frash lesions breaking out in other 
parts of the body, and I have also seen 
bad and even fatal results follow the use of 
vaccines. . À 

Speaking of their employment in the 
treatment of wounds of war, he says :— 

While I would welcome vaccines as a 
prophylactic measure, I think they are 
very broken reeds to trust to, once ‘the 
organisms have established themselves in 


wounds. 5 T 

Will English—educated Indians, in 
their’ headlong pursuit of Western. 
fashions, pause and consider whether 
the introduction of diseased matter 


° nt. 


into a healthy system’ is wholly produce ° 


tive of beneficent results? Western 
hygiene is purely physical. Our Shastras 


lay down the rules of moral hygiene 


also and tell us that what. passes into 
the body is a factor in the formation 
of character. Considering all this, 
would it not be worth while to cea 

to ape western fashions जप oh 


dress or medicine or diet and to judge 


Western remedies, whether medicinal 
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or social or moral, on their merits king is to be strongly deprecated in anf 
without being influenced by slave- body dignified with the name of a Legisl- 
mentality or the glamour that the tive Council. whe 
West has established over the mind FIRING ON MOBS. ! 
of the Esst as a result of commercial The Indians are, asa rule, law-abid- 
and intellectual exploitation. ing and peaceful by nature, Nobody 
ETE BRUTE. bas ever alleged that Indian mobs are 

रे 1 whe, in any way. more turbulent or less 
Most of the leading Indian politicians tractable or manageable than English 
bos; stayed away from the New mobs, And yet we find that the law 


mI 


ouncils which now consist, for the in regard to the firing on mobs is 
most part, of obscure men many of different in England from what it is 
whom had not the ghost ofa chance, in India. As regards English law on 
if the Congress had not decided upon the subject Odgers says: j s 
non-co-operatien. Government officials “So long as the riot remains simply & 
and Anglo Indian papers have, how- common law  misdemeanour, only slight 
ever, been always giving us the im- force can be used to repress it, the 
pression that N. €. O. has failed. police may use their staves, any other 
citizens may use their fists or sticks, 

And yet even the Civil and Military but deadly weapons such as swords, bayonets 


Gazette is constrained to pass the or fireorms may not be employed, But as 
soon es any of the rioters commence to 


following . not very complimentary 

Puni : : perpetrate violent acts of felony, such 88 
remarks about the Punjab Legislative murder, argon vot anrea NO 
Councils. weapons may be used against bo n" 
* 1 i i h violence, thou 

*Some body might, with advantage, start take part Jn any suc ; 

8 coaching establishment for public speak: not against the mob as a whole, „pa 
e members i hayo "yet to learn where there has not yet been “ any fe 
that what may be a very suitable speech onious violence, the rioters do not become 
‘sta district darbar or at a meeting of felons until one hour has elapsed है 
co:religiosists is not suitable in tbe Coun- the proclamation bas been read, and they 
cil Chamber. Members have constantly cannot therefore be shot down. If at tbe 
to be reminded to speak to the motion vd of thas period they are still rioling, 
‘under discussion and not discourse on the magistrate may sammon the military. 
things in general. Few of the represent. tO his assistance if there is reason to, 
atives have any idea of the value of time fear Ee the civil force may be over 
, ard the closure as a ruthless NOR ^, ne 
CNET The Military Manual thus summarises 


‘reaper ‘of perorations. . For all this the L 
aneabers have a lively sense of humour the law as to the amount of force, to 


‘and a sportsmanlike spirit of fair play. be used in the suppression of unlawful s 
‘These qualities augur well for the politi- assemblies and riots: — | 
jeal future of the province, . We should * Beginning with an unlawful asse ly it 


like Sjeo a little more respect paid to ` would appear that the police have pore 
‘the standing E aly ro हे to the fo command those present to go away, and: 
‘President. — 4 He 18 2910 ot members enga- to arrest them if they do not go, a 
‘ging io back-chat amonga themselves inst- Stop others whom they see joining them. 
'ead of addressing Meme ves to the Pres- If the parties interfered with resist, BI 
, ident, 38 well aa t th pogaetonal Practice force may be used aa will compel 0 
of chattering while the President is spea once; but it would be extremely inad 
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| sible to use any such force as would maim 
(omr injure the person resisting, unless he 
= Wimself made an attack inflicting, or at all 
;ewents calculated to inflict, grievous per- 
80018] injury on his captor. Proceeding 
the case of a riot before the declara- 
| iion required by the Riot Act is read, 
ine same observations apply as in the case 
off an unlawfal assembly. After the pro- 
| ollamation has been read and an hour has 
| ellapsed, considerable force may, if nece- 
88979, bə used for the purpose of disper- 
siing the mob. . If the mob are commit- 
' ling, or evidently about to commit, some 
otutrage calculated to endanger life or pro- 
_pwrty, then, even before the expiration of 
tthe hour after the reading of the proclam- 
eattion, or even without reading the pro- 
ollamation at all, force may equally be used. 
But even then deadly weapons ought not 
too be employed against the rioters, unless 
tthey are armed, or are in a position to 
inflict grievous injury on the persons en- 
dleavouring to disperse them, or are com- 
‘mitting, or on the point of committing, 
.&ome felonious outrage, which cao only be 
stopped by armed force. Applying the 
fcoregoing rules to soldiers, the Manual 
says that the cases in which soldiers 
would legitimately be called in “ are practi- 
erally confined to riots in which violent cri- 
mes, such às murder housebreaking. or arson, 
sire being committed, or are likely to be 
committed.” 


‘If Indian Law had been similar to 


English Law, Jallinwala would have 
lbeen unthinkable. The country feels 


et abe 
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rejected by the Council of State with 
the exception of clauses (v) and (vi). 

This Council recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure and, if necessary, other 
enactments be so amended as to secure 
the following points in the suppression 
of riots and unlawful assemblies :— 

(i) No firearms should be used: except 
on the written anthority of a Magistrate 


of the highest class that may be available ,, 


on the spot. j 

(ii) In cases of grave emergency when 
no Magistrate is available in the neighb- 
ourhood, the chief police. or military 
officer present on the spot may, if he - 
considera that the riot or unlawful assembly 
cannot be suppressed otherwise, employ 
firearms, but the onus of proving the 
emergency and the impossibility of securing , 
the presence of a Magistrate within the... 
proper time shall be on the officer so acting. 

(iii) Before resorting to firearms, the + 
Magistrate or other civil or military officer 
reaponsible shall read or cause to be read a 
proclamation, both ia English and in.the . 
local vernacular, similar to that contained .. 
in the English Riot Act. 

(jv) Firearms shall not be used for one 
hour after such proclamation has been read 
unless, in the meantime, the assembly or 
crowd actually causes serious damage to.. 
person or property. 

(v) Before the crowd is actually fired upon 
the fullest warning shall be given. 

(vi) The Magistrate or other 
military officer responsible shall take all 
reasonable precautions to-see that no more 
injury is inflicted on the crowd or assembly 
than is absolutely necessary. # 3 

(vii) The sanction of the Governor-General - 


in Council should. not be a condition pre- . 


cedent to the institution of. a criminal 
prosecation against officers or other persons - 


who bave acted illegally in the suppression . 


of riots. 


(viii) Every such prosecution shall be 


civil or |, 


t 


+ 


ea 


instituted in and triable by the Sessions‘ * 


Court having territorial jurisdiction, with: 


the previous leave of such Gourt or the Bigh 


Court of the province, M 
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(BY PROFESSOR NAND LAL MA, L.L.5.) 


Motto I.—By force.of Brahmacharya alone have sages conquered death — The Veda 
Motto I/.—The welfare of: scciety and the justice of the arrangements are, at bottom, - 


lependent on ‘the character of its members ... 


There is no political alchemy by which 


you ean get golden conduct out of leaden instincts — Herbert Spencer 


THE WEATHER 
The dreary’ and black winter is over 
Spring with all its charming accompaniments 
has set in: Trees are ‘throwing forth fresh 
green leaves. Beautiful flowers of various 
hues: greet the fascinated gaze of the 
enraptured beholders at every turn. There 
is a peculiar buoyancy in every heart, a fresh 
animation: in every breast, and a strange 
.vivacity in every face. The season is congenial 
to every temperament. Excessive heat and 
unbearable ‘cold. are alike absent. The 
"morning breeze is: exhilarating. Fresh well 
water is particularly delicious. . The cool 
breezes that are blowing constantly produce 
:a hilarity even in. the most. melancholic and 
‘apathetic: minds. Of course, it. is the best 
:Beason of the year. Nature is at her best. 
The weather is bracing and salubrious 


eee 4A. CHANGE 


i- The members of the executive Committee 
-of “tbe: Arya Prati ‘Nidhi Sabha . Punjab 
Visited’ Gurukula in February: last. The 
object of the visit was to concert measures 
to render the Gurukula more efficient and so 
alter its constitution that a much larger 
-number-of students may derive the benefit of 
the system. After much deliberation, the 
committee drafted a scheme, (to be laid 
‘before tbe General Sabha to be ‘held on the 
occasion of the coming anniversary:at Guru- 


kula Kangri), which proposes to introduce’ 


the following. innovations. in the Guru- 
> kula :— There shall be a Veda Vidyalaya 
directly under the management of the Arya 


‘~ poparate Board: The -object of the Veds 


‘were ‘played. At noon 


Bra id» ‘Sabha. Besides, there shall bə 
^an A: llege under tha supervision ofa. 
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Vidyalaya shall be to produce Vedic scholars 
and preachers for the Arya Samaj :— 

The Arts College shall be open to students 
of all sects and communities. It shall bea 
sort of National University. 

SHIV RATRI. 

The Shiv Ratri festival was duly celebrated 
the other day. The most interesting part of 
the proceedings was the lecture of Pundit 
Satwalekar 

THE BASANT PANCHMI 

The Basant Panchmi festival was celebra 
ted with becoming enthusiasm a few: days 
back A grand Havan was performed in the 
morning and then the Brabmehsris and . 
members of the staff went to the bank of the - 
river at a mile's distance from tbe Gurukula. _ 
A short meeting was held wherein.the cere- 
mony of .chairs tables and. carpets was 
dispensed witb, every body being comfort- 
ably seated on the glittering sands of the | 
riverbank. Then, Kabbadi and other games 
a ‘Sehbhoj” was 
held 

THE BRANCH GURUKULAS 

The anniversaries of the Indraprastha and 
Kurukshetra Gurukulas came off a few days 
ago. About sixty new students haye been 
admitted T 


THE EXAMINATIONS 
The term is nearly over. The examina- 
tions are going on. The degree Examina- 
tion took place on four, consecutive days - 
about the middle of February: The College 
examination , commenced on the 26th 
February:and. the school examinations onthe) 
lst:March: The result will be out E i 
Sth of March and the mew session | 
commence after the anniversary 


E 


LECTURES ON.THE VEDA. 
Pundit Satyavalekar, the well known artist 


=) and erudite scholar, is bere to deliver his 


‚annual round of lectures on the Vedas. He 
‘lectures to the college students for'an hour 
snd a half every day in‘ the morning. Of 
course, the lectures are very 
interesting. The pundit's knowledge of his 
subject is com prehensive, ‘his discourses carry 
conviction irresistibly. In fact it is a privi- 
lege to be able to bear pundit Satyavalekar. 
We hope the Brahmacbaries will. derive the 
fullest benefit from the invaluable opportunity. 
THE GURUKULA FOUNDATION DAY. 

The Gurukula foundation day was celebra- 
ted with great solemnity on the 4th March. 
The foundation day was celebrated in the 
absence of Swami Shradha Nand whom ill 
health compelled to ba away from his beloved 
institution even on an occasion like that: A 
meeting was held in the College Boarding 


House under the presidency of Pundit. 
Indra Chandra. The function was wound 
up with a Sehbhoj at noon. Dr. J. C. Bose, 


of Calcutta sent the following message to be 
read out to the Bralimacháris :— ` 

" [t js a matter of great regret to me that 
the pressing duties bere make it impossible 
for me to be. present at the Gurukula founda- 
tion day. But my thoughts will be with 
you and the young students who have 
entered a life of probation to serve their 
country in noble ways. 

I would say to them: ‘ Place yourself 
under the strictest discipline, so that you 
will not flinch at the call of duty. Stand 
upright and do not either be cringing or 
vulgarly self-assertive. Be righteous, Let 


learned. ‘and .. 
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your words and deeds correspond. Lead’ no 
double life, proclaim what you think right” 

Mr. C. F. Andréwe wrote the following 
from Shanti Niketan, Bengal: “TI shall be 
with you all in my prayers andin my medi- 
tations,—in my heart and in my love on your 
Foundation Day. May God be with you all 
and all your little children." 

Several other messages were received and 


. read out.in the meeting by the Seoretary. 


“SWAMI SHRADHA NAND. 

Swami Shradha Nand is convalescent. 
Thanks to the: exceptionally strong and well 
preserved physique. of Swamiji and the 
unremitting exertions of Dr. Sukh ‘Deva, 
the disease bas “been got under. In con- 
formity with expért advice, Swami ji sent to 
Lahore on the'2nd March. It is hoped that 
the course of treatment at "Labore will 
eradicate the disease from hia system; and 
will effectually “preclude the. possibility ofa 


relapse, . In all sprobability, Swami ji will 
raturn to the Garukula before the coming 
anniversary. <; s: i 


" THE COMING ANNIVERSARY. ' 
Preparations for the ‘coming’ anniversary 
are in full. swing. Temporary: shede--have 


‘been runtup for the.'accomodation.of visitors 


. and ivendors. R 
| placed in charge.of the Camp. The programme 


Mehta Gyan Chand :haa been 


is expected to be particularly interesting this 
year. Eminent ` Nationalist ^ Leaders are 


‘expected to attend. Among other interesting 


functions there will be a National Education 


Conference under the-presidency of Pundit 
Moti Lal, Nehru, The public are requested 


to muster strong to,render the anniversary a 
complete success. 
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RIG-VEDIC.INDIA.. . . |. 
By Abinas thandra Das, M. A., BL, _.,  , be capo ai 
Leeturer in Ancient tn History and Culture, Calcutta University: 


4. 4० ( 


Complete in ‘itself 


| , .) , a 1» 
Published by tho Calowtta University Demy 8vo. Uloth, about 825 pages with two Mapi. 


A book of original research containing! startling geological, geographical and historical facta 
and conclusions about the Aryan race and thelr original cradle, and an account of the spread ef Aryan 
culture in the:Decoan, Western Asia, Mesopotamia, Egypt and prehistoric Europe, together with aa 
elaborate criticism of Mr. Tilak's theory of the Arotic home of the Aryans, and opening up an altogether 
new vista of historical thought. 4ndlspensable-to «ej espdegtseniliorise Nd ancieot Indian history, and 
to every Sohvol,-Uotlege and Publiolibrary. “Only a limited’ namber -of copies printed. To be had ot 


B. Onintarey E o HAIEI AERA its. OER RR Mei pelago. BINS Ps 7-9-0, postage astoa. 


Tele. Address, K> Fog a e HEE 403810159 "EUR. 5 Virtue! Bahora.: t रः 
unjsb Branch Office LAHORE i 
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| Head Office. CALCUTTA 
p ^. — .GHAKARABRTY’S à 


» BRILLIANT INK TABLETS E 


Machine Made, 
"PACKED IN FANCY TIN BOX. 


Highly spoken of by the leading papers. ` hee ^ 
Ink at reduced price " Tablet grown in size." ec 
® By the grace of God the successful termination of war has at last enabled 
us to make all,our ink tablets much bigger than before. 


:5 The Amrita Basar Patrika, edited by our renowned Indian leader, Babu BEatilal 
‘Ghosh says :—'* These Inks give a brilliant and lasting character to the writing Considering the 
excellent quality of the inks, we trust they will command an extensive sale A 


" ' The Bengalee edited by our leader Honorable Mr. Surendranath Banerjee à 
{ays :—“ These inks are excellent in quality and can compare favourably with some of the best known - 
soreign brands. Each tablet gives an ounce of brilliant ink." ' 
~" ‘Price. Bright Blue Black As. 15 per’ gross (144 tablete); Diamond’: 
Blue Black Rs. 1-4 per gross; Red Ink Rs. 1-6 per gross; Green Ink Rs. 1/- 
per gross. .Cheap. Blue. Black As. 10. per gross; Commercial Blue Black 
Rs. 1-4 per gross; Blue Ink. Ke. 1 per gross, Student Ink tablets As. 15 per 
gross. Minarva Blue Black Ink As. 12 per gross. Paragon Blue Black Re. 1. 
per gress. Violet He. 1 per gross. Economik Blue Black inks 100 tablets 

cked in a fancy ४0: 905 As. 12 only. - Student Ink tablets 3.dozen: Packed in 
i tin box Ans. 5 only. Paragon Blue Black tablets 3 dozen Packed in 


cy tin box Ans. 5 only 3 
l- C TRETA) m is Wholesale Price ४ 3 
es H tae 10 p. o. will be allowed on orders for 12 grose ^ 

E PO. - w ” : » 25 ,, X 
agrees 20 PC -y ” » 50 "m | 2 in 
it ' 25 p. c. 5 » » 100 ,, en 


_ Orders over 25 gross may be executed by Ry. Parcel. ‘In such oases af.” 
feast 10 p. c. of the value should, invariably, be remitted in advance. 


em Free Delivery 
E Customers ordering 25, gross or more. at.a time will get the goods free 
of transit charges. But in such cases at least 5 p. c. of the total value should 
he remitted in advance. . P 


TES ^ Sole Agent for Panjab and N.W. F.P; 
pe ° °: H G Duggal FRS, E! 
ES xe so, Proprietor; > | 
CO» zia Krishna Mercantile House, .-. 
- तति तिला is — by S3 Foun APA: kali LAHO 
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HELP !! 
at last. 


No more suffering for the humanity. ^ /| ~ 
BH NEUEM 


No more sleepless nights and anxious days. - 
No more trouble, worry and expense. 


No more loss of money and time. 


" Amritdhara eures nearly all diseases from A to Z whether external 


or internal.  Amritdhara ig the tried remedy for the dis 


L4 
T A S 


We have facta.to prove, (18६. ««००००००१०६४०००५ ००००००००५००००००० DIU HU E 


“ Amritdhara relieves you positively 


from sny disease people, generally: suffer .irom..: As-: an infallible 
remedy, the best family medicine, the . elizir ‘ot. life, -. -the new 
ह। 81000, Amritdhare conquers diseases. Td uo n - 
Ei study and experienosh and its miraculous : power. ig 


the root of diseases makes you feel happy again. Over $4,000 ion 


monials. Rs, 2-8, a phial. Desoriptive book “Amrit” free. - | 2 3 
= 99m i 


Write to day o a 


Amritdhara Buildings, Amritdha ra.Road... 


Amritdhara Post Office, LAHORE. 
Cyt ey SR, m 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DIRECTORY CO., LID, - 


Srii 
LI e E "n 


| | Head Ofice :—38 HEWETT ROAD ALLAHABAD. 


E lo. 


Punjab Office |... 8 Civil Line Jhelum. g 


b Ofüce |€ Lodge Road, ` 


LAHORE. 


OMESPONDENCE TO— 
E a EPUTY AGENT SS. Trap 
pe POR. E ROAD LAHORE. 
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TEB BHARAT INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, l h 
: Established. 1890. 3 s | 
PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT, ^ — 

Head Ofice :——XAahore 


Branches :—(Lahore, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Ajmere, Lucknow, Nagpur, Bankipur,: 
Agencies : — Poona, Mangalore, Calcutta, . Bangalore, Dacca, Bombay, Sukkur, 
Karachi-and Quetta 


(1) Funds Exceed Rs. 3,00,00,000 . (2) Surplus about Rs. 1,00.000. 
(3) Claims paid exceed Rs. Z3,00,000. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :—(1) Guaranteed paid up policies, (2) Guranteed surrender 
salue, (8) Ready convertability, (4) Emmeditte payment of claims on proof of death or 
survival: and titles. Ninety per cent. of the profits from the participating Branch go to 
policyholder Reversionary. Bonus last declared at Rs 10 per thousand per annum, (6) 
Managemen: Indian, simple, sympathetic and accessible. (7) Females lives insured (8) Security 
two lacs deposited with the Governmeas. (9)  Respeosable and influential agents wanted alt 
over India on liberal terms. 


LABORE: i K. C. VIDYARTHI, ः 
Bharat Buildings. : = ^0 Manager. है 
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वेद का स्वयं शिक्षिक T 


यादि आप स्वयं वेइ पढ़ने की योग्पता प्राप्त करना चाहते हैं, तो “वेदनस्वपे-शितक को 
AMAR यह uera इतनी gun रीति से लिखी गई है UR साधारण भाषा के पुस्तक पढ़ते 
वाळे भी इस से लाभ उठा सकते हैं। और वेद के Ga लगाने की e प्राप्त कर सकते 


| अतुभव लीजिए । मूल्य १॥) डेढ़ रु० | शीघ्र मंगवाइए । 


DSS N 


मत्री--त्वाध्याय-मंडळ, औंध ( जिळा सातारा ) 
AAAAAAAQAARAAAASARARAAARAAARAA; 
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THE MILLIONS POLICY 


The policy for the v'oriinigm, 
Artisan, office cierk, amd 


middie ~ class VV RSS BERNER 


lf you could earn a hundred extra rupees in these hard days—— ® 
how much would they be worth to you? 


You can do so, double even treble your income, by introducing the 


a 


~ Millions Policy among your friends, office clerks, neighbours, ete. 


The Millions Policy isa guaranteed contract. Everything is guaranteed 


“Nothing left to chance, except-——-———- death. 


The policy offers Sum assured Rs, 200 Annual premium Re 12. 
Period 20 years. Rs. 200 payable at death within 20 years. Rs. 300 payable on 
survival. Guaranteed profits Rs. 100 


nd profits are also 


The sum aesured is guaranteed. The privileges 
;verytbing is straight and 


guaranteed. There are no promises. No idle talk 
clear. 


The policy is easy to sell. Premium one rupee per month, ‘There is no 


| medical examination. It appeals to every workman, office clerk, artisan and 


middle class wage earner. Ladies are also insured 


'- Send fora prospectus. Read its policy terms. Fill in the applicationtfor 
yourself and send itto The Hindustan Assurance & Mutual Benefit Society 


Limited, Guiranwala. 


de EMT | NEW BUSINESS OFFICE, —— 
re Èk E b menenge i 
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For every need, in the 


House, Bank or Mill, in 
the town or between 
towns. Complete Instal- 
lations however small 
or large quoted for and 
taken in hand. Mrite 
to-day: 


CHICAGO TELEPHONES SUPPLY CO, 
' Hornby Road, Port, Post Box No, 459, BO VBaY, 


“Telegrams : "Chiphoné " BOMBAY. 


Darkness is Danger ! 


Get an electric Pocket Lamp and turn night 
into day at any moment 


we hold large.stocks of Electric Pocket 
misters lorcaes, Hand Lanterns, Bicycle aad 


orcycle Lamps, Refills, Batteries, Bulbs, in. K b» 
act any and every kind of Electric Lamp 


The Eastern Electric &-Trading Co. S2 
Hornby Road, BOMBAY > 


Post Box 459, 
also at 


"Karachi, Lahore & Amritsar, ^ ` J 3 
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सर्वेबामेव दानानां ब्रह्मदानं विशिष्यते | ( Age ) 
5 “ Of all gifts that of the Divine knowledge is the highest and the noblest.””—Manu. 
काकार] 7 |. | WHOLE क्‍ 
VOL. XIV No. TOTS 
! No. 19. 
THE MIND INTERNATIONAL. 4 
(By Pror. VASWANI M.A.) 

The problems of to-day cannot the Muslim, the Christian have found here 


be solved if approached in a spirit of 
National rivalries and national antagonisms. 
There is something beyond the Nation, 
that for which the Nations exist; that some- 
thing is Humanity. And the problems of 
India, the British Empire, the new 
problems of reconstruction all over the 
world, can only be studied and aolved in 
the light of tho Ideal? International. 
The 
„and the League of Nations’ will only be 
& League of Exploiters 

until it secures a new  basis—the basis of 
Human Fellowship. 

The idea of Human Fellowship has been 


the inspiration of Hindu Culture. India, © 


88 we see her in her literature and 
‘art and religion and civilization, thought, 
internationally. She had room in 
"her heart for the world; the 


1 i SNMP “Say 


Nations must think -internationally ; 


Parsi, 
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a happy home The Aryau culture, unlike 
the kultur ot the West, is human in its vision, 
international’ in its ideals, reverent in its 
attitude to Humanity. The deeper search of 
the Age is for democratic internationalism ; 
and nations will find much to help them in 
Eastern culture and the message of the heroes 
of Indian history. 

It was a fashion with critics, not so long 
ago, to echo the sentiment of the Gorman 
thinker, 

Kegel 

whosaid “it was the necessary fate of Asiatic — 
empires to be subjected to Europeans," ! The - 
European critics lived“ see Japan give a 
bitter beating to Russia; and the great 
Japanese stateman said with noble pride :— 

“We have destroyed the hypnotism of colour | 
lt was fashionable, too, to speak of * oriental 


despotism’! Yet Islam is esseutially democratic, — 


dar es uw 1. f 


pe a self-government has worked for 
nturies in India. Mr. Webb, a Collector 
in Central India, who studied with care the 
subject said he discovered “in village after 
"village a distinctly effective, if somewhat 
shadowy local organisation in one or other 
form of panchayat which was in fact, now and 
hen, giving decisions on matters of commu- 
al concern, adjudicating civil disputes, even 
ondemning offenders to reparation and 
ne”; and this “by common consent and 
with the very real sanction of public opinton 
Aryan polity . 
was built on the basis of village communi- 
ties; and these village-commupities, as Havel 
has shown jn his “History of Aryan Rule”, 
were “not wrung from unwilling war-lords 
and Jandlords by century-long struggles and 
civil war," asin the West. "The powers of 
the Civil Government’, Mr. Havel adds, *were 
delegated to it by the people themselves” 
and were “limited by unwritten laws which 
by common consent were given a religious 


character.’ The common law of the 
Jand was ‘formulated by the chosen 
representatives of the people,’ and India 


had, in the pre-Chiristian era, a 


À Representative Assembly 

= reminding one of the English Parliament 

— [t is forgotten, too, by critics of, India's 

demand for antonomy that the Western 
forms of self-government have been deve- 

= loped only recently. In bis book on ‘National 
Self-Government 


Prof. Ramsay Muir 


careful to point out that the institutions 
of self-government have been ‘adopted 
within a very short space of time’ in the West 


Not till the 19th century was the Parlia- 
ntary or Representative Government 


eg 


lished on thə Continent ; therefore has 


overn ment But in the earlier 
the ‘madern era’, as Prof. Ram- 
admits,  'despotism had  every- 


m. 
by discussion seemed to lead 
E be ruled by the stupidity 
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of average men seemed mere folly 
England itself 


" 
the mechanism of represen. 
tative Government was not invented till the 


middle of the 18th century. But India hag 
believed in democracy from the beginning 
of her davs—the democracy that would level i 
up, not down. So it was that in India politics 
were not separated from religion, and love of i 
country reached forward to the spiritual ideala 
still enshrined in the country's literature and 
life. India built up 
Synthetic Civilization i 
with a deep reverence for Knowledge and 
Action ; and India's thinkers and sages and — 
poets and heroes, from the Vedic age downto - 
the age of Tagore, have borne witness toa 
vision of Divine Humanity. They have 
sung of the Imperishable in the heart of toil 
and struggle, of the ‘Eternal Who hath no 
caste’ ‘The re-tuilding of the nation's life, - 
—of India’s life,—calls for a retrun to the 
Aryan vision of Divine Humanity. Back | 
of the fruitfui processes of co-operation which 
charactersed the trade and creft giulds of 
India was a deep reverence for man as : 
The labourer was not a victim to the sla- 
very of industrialisin ; the peasant enjoyed 
self-respect ; the King's representatives spoke 
with deference to the village beadman; and 
if the standard of beauty with regard toa 
city be its vitality, its sanitation, its health | 
and happiness—not big, crowded, fashionable 
buildings,-—the cities of the Aryan age were 
beautiful. Somethivg of that beauty was 
reflected in Aryan art, in Rajput paintiogs, 
in Hindu drama, in the courtesy of 
India’s men, in the modesty and, mirth of 
India's women, in India's refined, humanising 
culture, in the Indian civilization free from 
the orgy of industrialism 
and the chaos of a kultur wbich cannot see 
the kingdom of Heaven beyond the State no 
the Brotherhood of Man beyond the Natio 
India fell in the day her people failed 
respond to the Indian Ideal ; a seota 
monastic ideal got the better of India's, man: _ 
hood ; and India’s greatness passed awa, 
The old maxim of the Mahabharata was 
forgotten that “ the heavens are centred 
the ethics of the State’; and we sought out 
happiness in ease, in selfish escape fr 
Life Universal ^ 


m 


— We needed a shock f 
‘to bring us to our senses That shock has 
‘come to us through our contact with British 
Imperialism. India has awakened; [ndia is 
‘getting ready to tread the path of Non-Co- 
Operation. And the measure of our loyalty to 
the’ Aryan ideal will be the measure of our 
: ee in the coming struggle Counsels of 
1818 or strife will only mar the Movement of 
INon-Cooperation. We have no quarrel with 
tthe Englishman ; «we have no quarrel with 
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any man; our quarrel is with a system, an 
administration ; a Government ; our qurrel is 
in the ngmeof Humanity. Three silent’ cen- 
turies look upon us, to-day, eager to know if 
we shall wiu our pride or shame in the 
coming days. Shall we be boundsmen or 
shall we stand in the ranks of the Free; 
breaking injustice and wrong with the power 
of the spirit, and building New Order worthy 
of the reality of an India of the Riski Age? 
What is Young India’s Anawer ? ’ 


LEAKAGE OF VITAL ENERGY,’ 


(By Dr. Kesaav Deva Saastri M. D,). 


Children on their birth find themselves en- 
tmeshed in a network of laws, -decrees and 


«codes which bind them till their death. The 
corganized community compels them to 
live under an artificial life.and as soon 


888 the innocent child falls: a prey they 


fare ready to punish him in, order to 
«defend themselves against any anti-social 
taction of the ` individual.. ‘The society 
isanctions the existence of social evils and 
‘sets up a series of temptations before 
tthe. young men and young women and 
tthe moment they are ensnared they are 
Ithreatened with impending punishmeats. 


‘Poverty, bad environments, saloons, social 
surrunding3, and economic struggle are 
important factors in social crimes. Fami- 
ly circumstances, industrial pursaits, den- 
sity of populations lead millions to moral 
turpitude. It has been estimated that 
60 percent human beings live a normal 
life; 5 percent commit suicide, 5 percent 
become tramps and 25 percent turn crim- 
inals. Alcobalism has everywhere produced 
a demoralized class of wretched beings 
characterised by depravity and indulgence 


in the most immoral actions. 


Our present-day system of education is 
defective and may be held responsibl for 


the national ills Children are what 
environments make them. If foul thoughts 
enter those open doors, their minds 


are poisoned. They will eventually mani- 
fest in their lives the symptoms of evils 
thus inoculated. The whole effort of the 
educational system should be directed to 
develop the child nature harmoniously- 
physically, morally and mentally-up to the 
full period of maturity keeping them unde- 
filed by the taint of the world, unvexed 
by its injustice and unwearied of its 
dissipative pleasures. A vast majority of 
children dwindle into nothingness when 
they are left to themselves just at the age 
of 14 or 16 when they need guidance 
mostly. We have formulated inhuman 


criminal laws for adultery, incest, abduction | 


of minors, rapes and palming of children. 


There needs be no such laws if the child- _ 


ren are in educational institutions at this 
period of life. Again the majority of 
criminals are either subnormals or suffer- 
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instead of jails. Frequently these un- 
fortunates transgress social laws under the 
stress of a passion which spurns const- 
raint and is highly emotional. The nor- 
mal person at once summons up the idea 
of its grievous consequences, glances off 
the surface of his conscience aud the idea 

ecome a mere flash without thunder. 
Nom have less ‘forethought, less power 
of resistence and are consequently over- 
mastered by their emotions. The fault lies 
with the parents and with tha society 
instead of these so-called criminals. Moreover 
alarge proportion of crimes are to found 
among the illiterate classes. These can be 
easily nipped in tbe bud by checking forces 
of degeneration aud preventing demoraliza- 
tion. 


We consider education a safe investment 
for the nation as it prepares individuals 
to unfold their latent powers and express 
themselves through individual energy. 
It ultimately developes resources, accumulates 
national wealth and becomes an asset of 
national energy by developing the various 
walks of national life. On the other hand 
every factor that leads to the leakage of 
‘individual and nation] energy is a positive 
loss to the society. All leakage of human 
energy shortens life, adds to the material 
loss and moral ruin. 

. Society degrades individuals, raises false 
gods, and respects bastard formalities. [t 
pays little or no attention to equip its 
constituents for the struggle of life. Every 
bit of peaceful sky is hid under a dark 
cloud of social conventions. Innumerable 
innocent lives are destroyed under its 
baneful influence. Here is a typical letter 
from one of the many unfortunate women ?. 


“J bave tried in a thousand ways to find 
work. And Í have only met with hearts of 
Stones or vile characters to whose infamous 
propositions I would not listen. I might 
have had a well-stocked shop but I prefer 
0 và e existence of a fallen woman. 
Why such degradation and wastage of 

r Wi allowed to exist in civilized 
speak in awed whispers of 


b 


ventionalities ? Why we, are cowed 
by ouro 
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mask, turn the searchlight and you will 
realize an immense amount of leakage and 
wastage of human energy which would 
otherwise improve humanity in good many 
respects. Like preventable diseases which 
if attended to improve the average life, these 
forces would bring incalculabe benefit to 
mankind when properly directed to their 
legitimate channels. Om 


A double standard of morality can not 
but be fruitful of social evils. Instead of 
developing their will-power, society demands 
forced virtues and robs its constituents of 
the freedom of conscience. Youngmen 
are often rash and amorous. Their hearts 
glow with low desires, their eyes roam 
after beauty, and the flame of sexual energy 
is enkindled prematurely. Hypnotized 
under natural impulses or other ulterior 
motives, women fall an easy prey to their 
impulsive and casual advances. Their is 
no altruism or sacrifice in their love, Only 
satisfaction of their lust. Mxaggerated 
sexuality is always opposed to maternity for | 
dissipation is antagonistic to the constant 
sacrifices demanded of a mother. The man. 
usually eacapes but the woman has to 
suffer under our social system She finds 
herself suddenly pregnant, and would be 
glad to escape from the embarrassing 
condition. The suggestion for abortion 
and infanticide follows. Here is a typical | 
letter sent by one of the millions suffering 
from social injustice. “Madam: My friend 
Mrs. X tells me that I aay confidently 
address you and count upon your. 
discretion. I have to tell you a E 
delicate thing. I am pregnant and in 
dispair. lam sure my lover will abandon 
me if I hada child and that would give me 
pain. He doesnot know my condition and 
I donot wish him to know it. : My frienc 
assures me that you will be able to reli 
me without danger and without any bodys 
knowledge. Please make an appoint 
and believe in my eternal gratitude." 


“Why bring another unfortunate | 
the world" and “if I could only get 


} 
1 
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women commit infanticide and undertake 
sabortion as they are anxious to save reputa- 
fion. Maturnity homes, lying in hospitals 
8800 orphan asylums may mitigate the evils 
tto a certain extent but they unmistakably 
meveal the rotten state of society which 
deprives so many children of the rightful 
protection of their parents. A vast majority 
cof such crimes are to be seen amoug 
!married women who are unwilling to 
‘undertake tbe responsibilities of motherhood. 
Abortion has become a social necessity. 
Women as a rule love their mates with all 
‘the intensity of Heloise and take real delight 
in sacrificing themselves for the man they 
adore. 

Our modern civilization is mainly based 
on. riches. Gold is the standard of all 
power, position and influence. Men bend 
humbly their intelligence to the accum- 
mulation of fortunes even at the sacrifice 


of their individual comforts and under 
extotions of other’s rights. A yawning 
gulf is appearing between the rich and 


the poor. A growth in intelligence among 
the poor and the laboring classes is bound 
to bring about a bitter struggle and tbe 
signs are not missing. To rob wealth of 
tts corrupting influences we must set a 


different standard of valuation. Set an 
exalted star to attract the energies of 
human beings. Lay an emphasis upon 


character. Uplift tho standard of morality. 
Honour virtue more than gold, respect in- 
telligence more than riches and the 
aristocracy of riches would be dimmed 
before the aristocracy of intelligence The 
Aryans of India constructed the  super- 
structure of their society on this funda- 
mental principle and they robbed riches 
of its sting. 

Human rights should hold paramount 
importance in the affairs of nations, and 
as the work of world’s growth and 
Civilization needs a division of labor and 
is better facilitated between communities 


cemented by the common bonds of 
language, race and ideals, national 
affairs should have their place in the 
evolution of mankind, but they need 
Dot conflict any more than individuals 
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inhabitants ‘of a certain 
into 8. com- 


free will of the 
territory to unite themselves 
plete whole merging their interests into 
the common interests of the larger 
community helps to establish a community 
of interest and makes a homogenous 
nation. The plebicites of Savoy and Italy 


when she annexed central and southern 
Italy into the Italian’ Kingdom was the 
right realization of this law. Popular 


consent freely expressed must be the only 
moral and legal justification in the settle- 
ment of international affairs. It does away 
with class and communal antagonism; 
it minimizes the friction and promotes 
cohesion among large sections of the human 


family. i 
Individuals as well as nations are 

working toward their development and 

unfoldment. Their evolution to a large 


measure depends upon the recognition of 
those principles that promote the interests 
of their constituents. So long as there 
is a perfect autonomy and complete har- 
mony between the organs of an individual, 
there is growth and development but the 
moment cells and their organs are neglected 
or unduly starved, weakness and atrophy 
must inevitably result. The same holds 
good in the case of communities and 
nations. Every important part of the 
whole organism must enjoy the privilege 
of autonomy in order to develop and 
freely discharge its functions. An un- 
explored ocean of human progress lies 
undiscovered and uncharterd before us. 
Our expansion and our ever—increasing 
wants are stimulating the brains of many a 
scientist toward new inventions and dis- 
coveries. ‘These in turn are bringing home 
to us new forces, new powers multiplied 
thousands of times of our natural powers. 
When these forces are used and centra- 
lized for the betterment and  upliftment 
of humanity, they will prove to be incal- 
culable blessings. Everywhere the creative 
energy wil find its expression. [Instead 
of applying scientific principles to the 
purpose of destroyiug human life, they 
will be utilised in enhancing the powers 
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The very knowledge of these wonderful 
laws would turn all discouragements into 
stepping stones for success. Every new 
law will expand the extent of our knowledge 
and will provide us with new strength, 
ew hopes and new aspirations, leading 
8 onward and upward to realize the 
| and fulness of human life. 
3enuine enthusiasm results out of true 
knowledge. It tramples under foot all 
prejudices and oppositions; it penetrates 
all the layers of darkness and braves all 
diffculties. It spurns inaction, storms the 
citadel of its object and like an avalanche 
overwhelms and engulfs all obstacles. 
It has the faith of a scientist which when 
combined with initiative removes mount- 
aneous barriers and achieves the unheard 
of successes. With the right comprehension 
of these fundamentals, our social, industrial 
and economic problems would seek. their 
adjustments. The germ of enthusiasm set 
a float among both the individuals and the 
nations would spread like a contagion and 
would influence. every . fibre of human 
society. It would blossom into a life real 
and virile with a beautiful prospect of 
the fruition of our cosmic evolution. May 
the aceumulated wisdom and prosperity 
born of the application of the known laws 
lead us to the full realization of the 
welfare of mankind ! 

Individuals as well as nations of advanced 
countries allow their own 
sail quietly moon in life's runnel and 
forget the struggles of their forbears in 
a rough sea. They take little thought of 


ichness 


the seamen battling with the. waves, on 
the high seas. T 


little bark to 
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Liberty blossoms under favorable circum- 
stances but the malignant spirits rip off 
the guiltless but Religions and politics 


have done the same. The forces of 
darkness have fought against the forces of 
light. 

As a drunkard considers his hut a 


palace, his wife a queen and his seekly 


child in exhuberant health so these in- 
dividuals intonicated with the joy of 
conquest and power consider themselves 


happy in the slaughter of individuals in 
strengthening the chains of slavery and in 
bringing misery, starvation and sufferings 
on untold millions. Crosses, titles, high 
posts and emoluments are brought into 
manifestation. Wrong evalutions are forged 
by arbitrary conventions. 

They melt the old coins, coat the pills 
with sugar, in order to stamp then a fresh 
with the impress of the day's currency. 
The stimulus is immediate and they 
begin to reap the results in no time. 


We live in poor and mean realities 
which the sublime thoughts still remain 
unpractised. Patriots who delight in 


every land to see those sublime thoughts 
introduced in their lands fight for the 
sweet roses of freedom but their hearts 
are pierced through with thorns of 
political power. 
Nations live on the arbitration of forces 

to overcome opposition. . The ideal of 
peace—a world under a banner floating 
from the peace palace of the Hagne—is a 
dream of sentimentality, an appeal to the | 
higher motives. We know lands not used 
for the benefit of humanity. d love | 
would follow human evolution. i 


His Childhood, 


Kabir from his early age gave promise 


of rare intellectual gifts and showed signs 


cof early precocity. Even at play with his 


= companions both Hindus and Mohemmadan, 


the, would not shirk from repeating the 
inames of God-Harri Harri or Ram Ram— 
‘which earned him the unmerited title of 
"Kafir' from his Mohemmadan playmates. 
To him a Kafir was one who, unprovoked 
‘and unmolested, would mercilessly oppress 
others, drink shamelessly, chat and have 
no scruples in taking objectionable things. 

® was wont to tell them the famous 
lines :— 


गला काट बिसमिल करे वो काफ़िर बे बूझ 
EN i 
आरण को काफिर कहे अपना FHT न सूझ 


‘Undoubtedly he is a Kafir who while 
drawing the dagger on the throat of an 
innocent creature of God calls God to 
witness, he calls others Kafir but does 
not look to his own Kafir.” 


One day Kabir marking his forehead 
after the manner of the Brahmans and 
putting round his shoulders the sacred. 
thread began to say loudly Narayan Na- 
Tayan in public, and the Brahmans got 
excited who thought it to be a mockery 
and an open insult of their religion, which 
wounded their religious feelings. They 
addressed him thus, “By doing so you 
have assumed the appearance of Vishnu 


- and you pollute our religion by uttering 


E Govind or Narayan Narayan which 
are the names of God in our religion." 
To this he replied in the following 
couplets :— 
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KABIR. 
A SHORT SKETOH OF HIS LIFE AND THEOLOGY. 


(By Pr, Camano NARAYAN Zursnt, M.R.A.S,) 


मेरी जिभ्या fasu नेना नारायण, 
RG बसे anfaz ॥ 
जम द्रावारे जब पूछे सष गहे, 
तब क्या करोगे BRETT ॥ 
हम घर सूत तने नित ताना, 
HS TAS तुमारे।॥ 
तुम नित बांचत गीता गायत्री, . ' ' 
गोविन्द्‌ हृदय हमारे ॥ 
हम गोरु तुम गवाल गुसाई, 
जनम जनम रखवारे ॥ 
जष नीं पारसों पाय चटाया, 
तुम केसे खसम हमारे ॥ 
तुम ब्राह्मण में काशी का जळा, 
am मेरा ज्ञान ॥ 
तुम नित खोज़त भूपति 
AT ` रात्रेरिसंग मेरा ध्यान ॥ 
(lj My tongue ‘is Visbnu, my -eye- 
Narayan and my heart is the seat: of 


Govind, how will you account for 


- your 
selves before God after death?’ - 4 


(2) ‘lf you regard me as impure, why 
do you put round your shoulders the thread 
spun by me which you call sacred-you 
simply read Gita and repeate Gayatri but 
Govind resides in my, heart.’ 


(3) ‘How are you to be called superiors 
when you do not protect me from evil 


and purify me if you are pure, the she- - 


pherd protects his sheep but you do not 


raise those labouring under your hatred 
mn ® x 


and jelousy.’ 
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{4} ‘You are after all Brahamans and 
I am a mere weaver’s son. but do not 


listen to what 1 say. You do read the 
Vedas, but you are always in search of 
worldly pleasures while | glory in the 
name of God.’ 

Kabir would thus by dint of his crush- 
ing arguments set the teeth of the Mo- 
emmadans and the Brabamans alike on edge 


|!  KABIR'S METLING WITH HIS 
GURU. 

The merciless jeerings of the Mohemmadans 
and, the Hindus set him on his quest for 
a Guru, a religious teacher or guide, and 
the knowledge that no real knowledge can 
be had without the Guru, no salvation 
without knowledge and no release from 
life and death without salvation increased 


his thirst for and accelerated his action 
in the matter. - He knew well that even 
the Sarpasi Indra had Brabma for his 
Guru, Raja Janak had Ashtavak. Ram- 
chandra had Vashishta and Sri  Krishns 
had Bhishmpita. Though Kabir always 
remained absorbed in his Bhagti of Na- 


rayan or God, yet he determined to look 


| 
| for a Guru. 

Many persons ‘regard their own 
conscience as their Guru or guide, but 


they seem to forget the common precepts 
that a mother does not stich the ears of her 
own baby, nor does a doctor while he cures 
thousands of others cure himself. Men can 
not see their own back-bones but others do. 
In the same way one may obtain as much 
knowledge as he can and think he | would 
attain salvation thereby but the 
true knowledge and the way best suited to 
attain it shall have to be imbibed at the 
fountain-head of the knowledge of others 
and dictated by them. All the four Vedas 
Srutis and Smritis clearly say that one must 
have a Guru to initiate one into the secrets of 
God. Besides there are reasons of every- 
day life to convince us of the extreme neces- 
sity of finding a Guru. For just as the widow’s 
world is dismal without her husband so the 

- outlook of a religious disciple hankering 
after the knowledge of God is without the 
din: u altogether gloomy. Just as a chaste 

à Magner: is like a bout to her in 
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KABIR. 1 
| 
crossing safely across the ocean of world’s 
difficulties so is the Guru to a religious dort 
tee in clearing through the religious . 
difficulties. Just as it is impossible to read a 
language without first learning its alphabets 
so itis diffieult to obtain the knowledge of 
self much less the knowledge of God with. 
out receiving instruction from a Guru. The 
world is full of pitfalls and God has appointed | 
many true Gurus or guides for our guidance 
as we are all steeped in ignorance, and itis- 
left to man to find out one for himself to 
guide him through world’s difficulties and 
put him on the ‘marg’ or way to salvation keep: 
ing him from going astray. Just asa weal 
thy man is often way-laid by theives who 
rob him of his wealth and leave him in 
the woods tied to a tree blind folded and inal 
as a kind man appears on the spot an 
rescuing him conducts him safely home, 
so is à Guru a safe guide to a religious 
disciple in conducting him safely through 
the difficulties of the world and prevents 
him from being be-set with worldly tempta- 
tions which blur his vision to see God 
These considerations led Kabir to hunt for 8 | 
Gura and which Guru would best satisfy bis 
cravings occupied his thoughts 
Once upon an evening Kabir was seated deep- 
ly absorbed in his new problem of makings 
choice of a Guru in the yard of his house 
without proper clothing on his body that the 
rains set in heavily and the sky becoming 
over-cast with thick dark clouds spread 8 
pitch darkness all round and birds and beasts 
becoming silent a perfect quiet reigned ab 
the time. ‘These horrifying scenes did not 
disturb Kabir at all who was so absorbed in 
his thoughts that he did not know what 
was passing round him and one would think 
that he would not leave the place and ke 
any place of safety unless he would have 8 
ved his poblem. Ail of a sudden the a 
voice broke in upon his ears : 


बेटा चिन्ता कर नहीं करे गुरू रामानंद्‌। 


‘Don’t be sorry about the Guru, make Rams’ 
nand your Guru. He would accept you | 
disciple and all the cares of the worl 
vanish in no time. 


i Hearing these words Kabir went 
midnight. was- draw- 


jinto his house, the 
„iing to an end, but he was all anxiety for the 
‘morning when he would have the satisfaction 
f df falling at the feet of the master 
He would sometime doubt the 
ery possibility of his being accepted by 
Hismanand as a disciple, untouchable as he 
E ; as, butat other times the thought that the 
words of God cannot turn out to be untrue 
i taised his spirits. Thus Kabir passed the 
few hours that he had to pass in doubts and 
hopes of finding a Guru. At last he deter- 
mined to take a bath in the last quarter of the 
might and then go early in the morning to 
iit 00 the steps leading to the dwelling of 
Ramanand and listen to the Harri-Katha that 
hne read to the masses. After it was finished, he 


m repair to the Guru and beseech 
mto accept him as his humble disciple 
‘sind wait for the result. When the deter- 


mind hour  arrivred Kabir hastened off to 
‘tlhe Ganges for the bath and purifying him- 
sielf there-by sat in the meditation of God at 
tihe ghat of the river Ganges. He was in 
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this attitude when he fell asleep and it was at 
this time that Ramanand happened to come 
down to the Ganges to fetch water for him- 
self, and as he came he accidentally collided 
with Kabir’s ear which got hurt by Rama- 
nand's wooden shoes. Thereupon Kabir 
pretending a serious hurt began to Say Ram 
Ram agonisingly which moved Ramanand’s 
feelings of pity and who hugged Kabir to 
his breast and softly uttured the name of 
God ie, Ram Ram in his ears and asked 
him if he was cured of his pain. There 
upon Kabir replied that he was not only 
cured of his painin the ear but that he was 
cured of his sins for generations to come. 
Then Ramanand recognised Kabir and 
said “Oh untouchable what brought you 
here at this late hour of the night". To 
which Kabir replied, * To lie at you feet 
Guru. God has so ordained. Accept me as 
your humble disciple. Í shall never for my life 
forget the name of God you have so kindly 
dinned into my ears just now”. 
Ramanand lifted him up aud accepted him as 
his disciple. 


THE MONKS’ WALK. 


Noon, and a drowsy bell 
Dreaming aloud the hour, 
Noony and a magic mood, 
Cloud-borne over the Tower, 
Noonday, and noon o’the year 
Flaming in sun and flower. 


Grey in a dreamful slumber 
The ancient house goes back, 
| — Back to old times and ways, 
- When a Brother, cowled in black, . 
- Boomed a low bell at noon, 
- Till tbe path was a peopled track. 


Ye t 


ra 
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Twelve. And the magic is made. 
Out on the Monks’ Walk loom 
Brother and brother apace, 
Buoyant, or grim as the tomb, 
Silently pace to the door, 

Pass into Sanctuary gloom. 


Low from the Chancel arise 
Veiled, age: veiled notes, 

As from a sea-whelmed town, 
Music’s enchantment floats. 
To-day is a dream-thought sped 
On one oft Time’s lost boats, 
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THE MONKS’ WALK. 


Chaunt after chaunt rolls on. 
Life is attired anew 

In the solemn robe and rule 
That the Monastery knew 
Every stone in pristine glow 
‘Neath the vast dome of blue. 


Silence the last note darknens 
Like a Carmelite passed 

Out of Church, why, his vow 
Iterate, torch quenched, at last 
Leaves the awed world-folk there, 
Fora Quiet, vague and vast. 


Two after two pace the monks, 
O'er the worn grass nigh the door ; 
Solemnly, humbly tread 

Over God's buoyant floor ; 

Silently. till come at last 

The Abbot-and one monk more. 


Young was ihe monk, and with eyes 
Fathomiess as the sea: 

Artist and mystic ; a soul 

That by naught could bounded be. 
But the Abbot’s look was grave, 

And with chiding voice spake he 


“Son, wherefore dids’t thou seal 
Thy tongue to chaunt and prayer ? 
What demon lured thy soul 

A truant unto his lair ? 

O, essy itis to damp 

Souls like to thine, unaware." 


“Father, give penance and pain. 
All to tbine ear 1 tell. 

Oh my Father, strange the tale ! 
At the first boom o’the bell 
Out-stepped Ion the Walk, 
And the magic o’er me fell ! 


Cloister and chapel were old : 

Allin mist of dove-tints veiled ; 
Tender as pigeon plumest ! 

And our roof-tilings trailed, 
Wavered with Age-artistry, | 

Ay, with touch of Eld were paled.” 


“Wiles wiles of Satan, my son, 


— To captre thine artist-eyne, 
Here, nigh the new cloister raised, 


Here is the holy new shrine; 
Fresh from the last toiler's hand 
Folly. A fool's dream was thine, 


Here, on the Monk’s Walk pace, 
Daily, from ten unto twelve,  - 
Saying the prayers left unsaid : 
Daily again do thou delve 

One hour alone, when al! else 
Work, praise and pryer do shelve. 


Yield unto mine hand tba thing 
Thou did’st limn in Chnrch to-day, 
That thou be'st nottempted more 
With what led thy soul astray.” 
Then tbe monk’s eye lost its light ; 
But he heavenward looked to pray. 


“Father, remains yet untold 
All the vision given to me. 
Level as tapestry wove 

Yon sward then I did see 


Flowers bloomed as ne'er in my books ` 


Paradisaiclly 


And two damsels, white cloud clad, 
Made merry play with a ball, 

Sped and resped through the air. 
And our Refectory Hall 

Showed massed blooms like to Church 
When Otis High Festival” 


Fierce flamed the Abbot’s eyes. 
“Dark is thy sin, dyed deep. 
Woe’s me in our holy home 
Devils do lurk and creep. 

Sharp penance thine and long. 
Torture to slay thy sleep ” 


“Father, what sin is mine? . 

Look, lift thine eyes, and say 
What are those cloud-clad shapes ? 
The white sphere on its way? , 
What are those wondrous blooms ३४४४ 
We ne'er saw until to-day ?" 


Trembling the Abbot turned 
His anger was blazing high : 
But that he saw like rain ~ « 


Quenched wrath in one great crys: - 


“My son. God's prophet art thou | ': 
A sinful soul am I |" 
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„Ben as he cried, he swayed, 

‘And on the pathway fell. 

"Forgive my chiding. Oh pray 

This red cloud-mist to dispel." 
Straightway the mork kneeled down, 
` And he prayed, passing well ! 


Nevermore the Abbot spoke, 

But the monk saw his soul 

Rise from the lurid mist, 

Purged, penitent and whole : 

Pure on tha deep, deep blue 

Pass cloud-like o'er tho knoll......... 


Soft as dropt plume, or dew, 

Or far sound on ‘the ear, 

A touch on soul, or sense ? 

Or Time’s boat drawing near ? 
Tho church clock booming One. - 
And, oh To-day is here. - 


Ancient the. house again. 

Flowers flaming nigh the Tower : 

Two merry maids at play | 

Naught knew through their bright 
bower 

Time passed with magie boat 

Bartering an old-world hour. 


DAMAYANTI. 
A DRAMATIOAL POEM IN 5 ACTS. 
( After 6 tale in the Mahabharat.) 


Aor V. 


(By “BrisHUDHATMA.”) 


Three years later. Scene.—A veranda 


overlooking an open Court at King 
Bhima’s palace. 
Damayanti and King Bhima. 
King. Bhima. 

Guests are arriving for the Swayamwara. 
Which I announced to bring the 
suitors here. 

Not that thou shouldst another husband 


« choose 
But that l'm hoping still against all 
hope 

Thy husband, Nala; may the challange 
hear 


And after years at last return to thee. 
The chariots are arriving one by one. 
(Fondly.) 

My daughter's fame of beauty still 


survives. 

: Damayanti. 
My heart b'tween hope and sadness is 
j divided. 
The messengers we sent to all the 
lands 


| Bring tidings back which seem to 


A i ; indicate 
That Nala still amid the. living is. . 


va 
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But where he lingers, why he not 


ü s v returns 
hese are yet points on which there's 


no account. 


It pains me to see all the people come. 
And yet neath all this pain there 
lingers hope. 
King. Bhima. 
May hope sustain and not deceive thee, 
child 
But i must go, the guests demand their 
hoste. 
(He goes below. Enter Kasini). 


Damayantt (anxious holding her breath.) 


Rasini,-—but who drives that chariot ? 

It seems so like the old familiar sound. 
Kasini. 

That is King Ratnapura’s charioteer, 

Vahuka called, he drives with greates 


2 skill" 
amayanti. , ° 
I've known but one, could drive a 
k: ot chariot so 
one ever equalled him, so great hig 
2 skill 

And now I feel my husband's presence. — 
n ad “near. 
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Doest thou bebold the face of bim who 
drives ? 

; Kasini. 
A black and aged man the distance 
shows. 
But, seems, he enters with his master 
now. 
Then shall we see him better; let us 
walt. 
(Enter King Ratnapura and Nala, the 


latter disguised as Vahuka, old, somewhat 
deformed and of black complexion, wearing 
old garments. Kala stil follows him, but 
is weak.) 


Damayants (looking upward with clasped 
Aands.) 
God it is he, my husband, no disguise 
Of flesh or garment can withold from 


me 
The throbbing heart of him who claims 
my own, 
K aisni, 

Be calm, dear Queen, thou art somewhat 
unnerved. 
How could that old and low bred ser- 
vant be 
Damayantis husband and Nishada’s 
King? 

Damayants. 


Ah, little sister, could thou understand 
But for one moment’s space what moves 
my heart 
etrange meeting, sure thou 
spake not thus. 
And I must go, or my poor heart will 
break. 

(She goes and joins the group below, 
King Bhima (receiving Kg. Ratnapura.) 

4 Right glad 1 am to meettbee noble 


At this 


j^ King, 
And him, thy charioteer, full rightly 
ER 1 famed. 
For his great skill, or else how could 
ul one day 
Y Have reached thee from thy far off land 
: Vy] to mine. 

ँ ary c Damayanti. 
. Eray father, may I speak unto this 
t ine ju 5. man ? 
T t (going towards Damayanti.) 

s doest hono 
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DAMAYANTI. 


009 indeed c... painted. on; his- garment.) 


With thy own E thus to welcome - 
me, 
Damayanti. i 
Tbanks, Sir, and if thou mind not, I 
would 

A word with this, thy able charioteer, 
(He leads her to the. charioteer with bow. 
Nala and Damayanti look into each other's 
eyes in silence. Kala appears vexed, but 

shows signs of feebleness.) 


Damayanti. 
A King there was whom a true lady 
loved. 
He followed him unto the forest 
wilde, | 
But he forsook ber while she lay 
asleep, | 


Left ber to her distress and loveliness, 
Speak, charioteer, was this a noble 
man? 
a low deed worthy 018 
King? 


Was such 


Nala (the Charioteer.) 
None but King Nala did forsake his 
But ah his sore heart broke by that 
base act. 

A demon mastered, overpowered him. 


'; was he who acted, not the King 
himself, 

Still was he not all blameless Had be 
been - 

More strong against himself in any 
e, 

Had mastered all his pow're with self- - 
control, - 

He had not been controlled by unseen 


Both vice and virtue 


Forms of their making. Nala was 
. betrayed. 
By a mistake in early life commit, 
And thus fell pray unto an evil Force. _ 


He lost his crown and kingdom through 


this friend 

In shame and sorrow lives he since 
that c 

(Enter Naga and the Serpent ‘King: He has 


serpents twisted round his 


mM 
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Naga (the serpent Kg.). 
Greetings to thee oh King and to thy 
guests. 
Ani to this noble lady, daughter 
thine. 
Kg. Bhima. 
Welcome to thee, oh Naga, 't is indeed. 
An honour to receive so great a guest. 
Naga. 
I entered with full purpose, for I know 


My presence here this moment needed - 


is 
And now, fair lady tell me, how didst 
see 


. King Nala in this old, ill shapen man? 


Surely thou couldst not thy heart’s 
love bestow. 
A princess born, upon the like of 


him. 

Damayanti. 
Sir, I chose Nala,—higher than the 
gods. 


He then was young and fair and my 
heart loved. 
But, with a love that soared beyond the 


stars. 

‘t was not the form the woman’s soul 
did crave, 

It was the god within him, and for 
this 


I would forsake all worldly bappiness 
True marriage is a union soul to soul 
Which for all ages does two beings 
join 
No fleshy screen, no fine woven 
disguise. 


‘Can stand between two hearts that 


thus are lit 
By one great flame that through the 
ages shines. 


"It was not Nala broke the holy tie 


' - An evil foe in jealousy conspired 


‘God reunites what he has joined as 


To wreck our lives; but such were 
pe small success. 


one. 
Vaga (the serpent Kg.) 
Know then, fair Princess, all shall now 
be well 
I owe a debt to him, Nala, thy lord 
Saved me when none had pow'r to ease 


For once, for a dire sin, I was con- 
demned 

To do my penance ina burning flame, 

Where I lay long in untold agony 

In fire that burned, yet never did 


consume. 
I might bave suffered thus for ages 
long, 

But that Nishada's lord, the  exiled 
King 

Came thither and my bitter plight 
beheld. 

And with the mighty pow’r that in 
him dwelt 

Since Agni. made that bridal gift to 
him, 

He overpowered the flame and rescued 


me ; 
I then beheld a demon torturing him 
Therefore that I in turn may show to 
him 

My gratitude for what he did for me, 
I poured some bitter poison in his 
blood, 
Which forthwith weakened all the 
demon’s might, 
Although his own form. suffered too 
thereby 
Yet was the torture less than there- 
totore, 
But now the time has come to rescue 
all, 
The fiend is doomed, behold yon yellow 
flame. 
(Light effects produce the appearance of 
a flame. Nala goes nearit and Kala falls 
into it with &.loud shriek and a hideous 
grimace. Naga then throws a cloak over 

Nala and the latter goes out) 


Naga (the serpent Kg. 
Just a brief space, fair lady, and thou'lt 


see 
Thy husband come to thee in the 
same form 

In which thou chose him,—suitor young 
and fair 

The cloak, I threw on him has magic 


pow’r 
Behold, he comes; bid welcome to 
thy lord. 
Nala in his kingly appearance.) 


m E 
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Damayanis 


y lord, my husband, in whatever 
form 
hou doest appear to me, I am all 
thine 


Nala 
Tg not this idle speech, Damayanti, 
say ? 
_ How can a woman speak of faithful- 
i 1 ness 
—. When she invites the princes from all 
E lands 
= That they compete for her a second 
time ? 
1 Are not thy noble words turned all 
to lie? 
My heart is sad, and it were better 
a far 


We had not met again than that | see 
Tbe goddess of my life reduced to 


p iu this 

. Damayanti, 2 
Nay, Nala, nay ; it wes but a device 

Ji . To bring to me just him whom it has 

à brought 

—  — Did not I choose thee with a loving 
E . heart 

Prefer thee to the very gods them- 

nb: selves ? 

No thought unholy haunts Damayanti’s 

f mind, 

= The elements themselves shall witness 

l bear 

ome Vayu thou, oh mighty one and 

speak 

witness to Wamayanti’s virgin 

heart 


; _ (There is a sound as of blowing wind and 


= 


a ghostly voice speaks.) 


Vayu 
hree years she mourned in loneliness 
her fate 
She waited through the days, she 


. waited late, 
; brought solace to ber 
n life 
a true stainless 


wl, 
a wife. 
M f 


We have bo 


DAMAYANTI. 


Strange is the 
er 80, 

Is the pure metal in the furnace triede 
Our very tears ere joy unto us now. | 
The future waits us, be the past forgo 
Naga (the serpent Kg.) : 
there's been no justice in  Nishada 
land 

"ince it was robbed of its own lawíg 


kin 

The traitor who through dice and 
. demon's ai, 

Took to himself  another's ful 


j 
Shall lose his ill-won pow’r ia the same 


(Enter Pushkara. He starts at seeing 
Nala, but soon becomes self possessed.) | 


Pushkara (to Kg. Bhima.) 
My greetings unto thee and 


Another Swayamvara being held 13 
For thy fair daughter’s hand, L hither 


The laly for to win. Wy 
Kg. Bhima. 
Be welcome guest. 
Naga (the serpent Kg.) 

But why wouldst thou with ‘the har 
ow compete 
The dice were easier and with thy 
due 


is here who could 
against 
Nala 


: What man 


Pushkara (very eager) = 
three years have made 


I see 


Yes I am ready, have the « 


It was my ‘realm against 


As thou wilt still remember - 


i on 
(Nala nods assent, aud "Pushkara throws 
the dice with extreme haughtiness.) 


l 
; 
१ 


| One throw does not 
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Pushkara. 

decide yət the 

á whole game. 
Naga, (the serpent Kg.) 

Then throw again, now for the ele- 

phants. 

(They throw, Pushkara is very angry}. 
Naga (the serpent Kg.) 


: Don’t lose thy patienee, friend, but try 


A again 
(Pushkara throws in great wrath) 
Pushkara (to Nala) 


` Where didst thou learn thy tricks since 


last 
We played ? 
Naga(the serpent Kg.). 


No new ones, friend, didst thou not say 


thyself 
He always knew the game with ell its 
Ways 

Pushkara (to Nala.) 


. The evil one is playing in thy dice. 


I throw just once more thet will end. 
the game. 

Naga (the serpent. Kg.). 
The last may be thy lucky throw, 


take heed, 
Let's say tbe treas'ry, just a joke, 
you know. 


(Throwing again). 
Naga (the serpent Kq,). . 


` Pushkara, thy ill gotten goods are lost 


, Thy cousin has ‘bis 


rights 
again. 


lawful 


Pushkara (to Nala) 


| Yes, now laugh loud and drive me 


.I will not sin so deeply THEE 


. Which is’ enough to keep thee as & 


‘I yield to thee thy lawful. 


to the woods. 

Naga (the serpent Kg.. 

It were thy place if thy example 

| stood. 
Nala. ; 


Nay, nay Pushkara that shall never be. 


ind 
herit“ 
ance 


Prince 


“Go into other cities, there to live. 
. . Redeem 


in thee the true, the better man. 


m, 
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(Pages and flower maidens 
group themselves round the central figure. 
They sing while roses fall down upon the 


touch the vile 
v ee dice again. 
And when in afteryears at last thou find 
That o’er thyself thou won the mastery 


Let not thy, hand 


Then come back to thy childhood’s 

home and mo 

, And | shall then receive thee as a 
friend. 

Assert the man in thee, and now 

farewell, 


Pushkara has looked down before him 
while Nala has spoken 
.8lowly and with bent head.) 


and now walks out 


Naga (the serpent Kg.), 
Nale, rejoice, thy foes are conquered 


all. 

Fair fortune smiles, the world is thine 
again 

Hail unto thee, who nobly stood the 
test. 


And hail to her, the lady of thy heart 
By virtue led, she bravely bore her lot 
And hailto her, the lady of tby heart. 
The gods themselves in such as she 

delight. 
Lo noble woman is Creation's crown 

Kg. the Bhima, 

Ihis day a second nuptual feast has 


brought 

Come make we merry for the prize is 
won 

The Swayamwara Was not then 
; in vain 


Forget all sorrow in the happy end. 
appear aud 


group.) 

The Song 
Though evil forces weave their 
Of jealousy and late ` 
And all the darkest pow'rs of hell 
Stir up unfriendly Fate,— 
Still shsll the star of love prevail. 
Shine downward on the darkest trail. 
Undimmed early and late. 
Nor shall its beacon cesse to burn 
Until the wanderer return 
Homeward through love’s own gate. 


spell 
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THE MYSTIC SWAN, 


(By Hrs ExcELLENCY PRINOFSS M. KARADJA). i 


The notionof a Mystic Swan meets us in 
countless legends all over thee world. 

In India the “Swan,” called Hamsa, was 
venerated in connection with the “Eagle.” 
called GARONDA. 

Tbese two sacred emblems are of grest 
antiquity, and served to convey in a veiled 
manner Esoteric ‘Teaching of great import- 
ance. 

The Eagle and the Swan are symbolic of 
Our Lord and Our Lady. The whole Evolu- 


: tion of Humanity is proceeding under the 


shadow of their wings. 

The EAGLE. the Lord of the solitary 
heights—mystically styled “the Mountain" — 
stands for Mind. The ‘agle, the King of the 
mental plane, coresponds to the first sign of 
the Zodiac, ARIES. He is the HEAD of the 
Cosmic Body. (1 Cor. xi. 3.) 

The SWAN, the Ruler of the silent depths 
mystically called “ The sea "— stands for 
the Soul. (Anima Mundi) The Swan, the 
Queen of the Psychic plane, corresponds 
to the sixth sign of the Zodiac, Virco. 
She is the HEART of the Cosmic Body. 

The Eagle and the Swan constitute together 
he Divine image, male and female, which 
according to Genesis i. 27 was "very good." 


The man “made of dust," described in 
the second Chapter, v. 7, and the '*Helpmeet" 
given unto him constitute the Lower Ego 
which has to be reconstructed in the image 
of its Divine Prototy pe. 

That whtch is below must be made in the 
similitude of “that which is above.” 

- This lower Duality, mystically styled the 
Knight and the Handmaiden are symbolic of 
the legs and feet of the Cosmic Body 
jescribed in Daniel ii. 32. 

he “Feet” correspond to the twelfth sign 
ie Zodiac— Pisces.” — 

ie. "feet" have. strayed far away from 


of “ae alvatiop. 


y 


x 


A 
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and the “Handmaiden” 
the “King” and the 


The “Knight” 
have ceased to obey 
“Queen.” 

There is versly @ great gulf fixed between 
the Higher and the Dower Ego. , 

We read in Daniel that the Head of 
the Great Image was of fine gold, his 
breast and his arms of silver, and his 
feet part of iron and part of clay (that is, 
of base metal and of mud). 

Mud is produced by the union on the 
pbysical plane of the “Dust”? and the “Dew- 
drop" (Dan. xi. 43). 

The elimination of the mud and the 
transformation of base metals into silver and 
gold—that is the “GREAT WORK” which 
the Ancient Alchemists’ were striving to 


perfrom. 
The Magnum Opus can only be accomp- 
lished through the patient toil of the 


Mystic Swan. 

Since countless ages she plunges down, 
again and again into the troubled sea of 
time, overshadowed and ‘guided by her 
Invisible Consort the Hagle. However muddy 
the billows may be, they ever fail to soil 
her white wings. She ever remains the Im- 
maculate Virgine of the World—Mary, the 
Star of the Sea. 

The Legends relate that the silent Swan 
sings once only, at the approach of death. 
When redeemed Psyche leaves Earth and 
ascends Heavenwards, carried on the wings 
of the great Eagle (Rey. xii. 14) she too 
sings triumphantly the “Song of Songs.” 

“The Ugly Duckling” of the fairy tale 
has then realised that ale too ts a Oygnet. 


. The Handmaiden knows herself | 


to be a of the Queen of 
Heaven. 
When the Bride chosen for. the King's 
Son hath made herself ready for 


Mystic Wedding, then the time of birth 


daughter 


Ja 


the. 


US 4 


जा 


| came forth: from: the . pierced 
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and re-birth is finally 
* that. overcometh 
(Rev. ii . 17). 
immortality. 

* 


ended. ‘The Soul 
shall go out no more" 
The mortal hos, conquered, 

In the symbolic Lobengrin Grama, the 
“ Knight” arrives and departs ina vessel 
drawn by a white ‘SWAN, ' Ther: dis- 
appearance of the Swan precedes the arrival 
of ‘ihe -True Heir to the Kingdom. 

Who is' this Missing Prince? .lt is:the 

Messiah, the Divine Bridegroom expected 

by an agonized world 
D * x 

May tbe Wise Virgins keep their lamps 
trimmed, replenished and burning at this 
hour when Earth is placed in the melting 
pot ! 

May all those who yearn for the speedy 
arrival of the Prince of Peace, erect in 
their homes (however modest they, may 
be) a tiny Sanctuary where Divine forces 
can concentrate; may ney .spend there 
blessed hours in prayer and  contempla- 
tion ! 

A tiny table covered by a clean white 
cloth is all that is needed; may they place 
on this simple altar a glass bowl, half 
filled with water and in $ts centrea CRY- 
STAL SWAN, with its heed turned to 
the North. 

te * a £ 

We are told in Exodus xii, 
the Lord God came to execute judgment 
He ordered the chosen ones to collect in 
a basin the blood of the Paschal Lamb 
and. to sprinkls it on the lintel and the. 
two side-posts 5 And at the sight 
of the blood the Destroyer was compelled 
to pass their gates,-and could not enter 

That was the first diapensation 

Before leaving. Earth, Jesus, the . true 
Paschal Lamb, poured water into a basin 
and ested the Disciples’ faet . (john 
10) 

That was the second dtapenaation 

Blood is the Symbol of Our, Lord 

Water is the Symbol of Our Lady. 

68 We, are saved’through blood and cleansed 
through water. Both the sacred elements 
side of the 


OF 4^ 


AL 


Saviour (john xix; 34) 


D 
k yee 
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-* CUP” to contain the precious “ water 


that when 


In these days guilty humanity isin its — 
turn crucified. ‘Fhe torrents of blood © 
and tears which are now being shed 
announce approaching, dissolution 


Yet, there are sound cells left in the ` 
diseased body, and if they unite they | 
will contribute to a glorious resurrection ४ 


of the Adamic Race. 

The days of the third 
at hand 

May those who desire to “ be clean every 
whit” (John xiii. I0) prepare the basin | 
and the water, so that the “ FERT’—the | 
nethermost part of their being—may be ~ 
cleansed, and the dust of earth removed. . 

May they prepare “ crystal bowl ” or mystic 


dispensation are 


which—according 


to the promise of Our 1 
Lord k 


(John iv. 14)—will “spring up into 
everlasting life. ” 


. The “cup” stands for the Lower Self 
—our conscious personality. Jt is our - 
duty to keep it pure so that it may be © 
fit to become a vehicle ‘for the Higher - 


Self 

The setting up of an altar in our Home 
is an act of dedication of our whole life 
to the service of Deity 


If the “ Cup" is consecrated to God, 
the SWAN will not merely „guide our | 
frail vessel across the stormy sea of time ; 
sha will descend on .snowy wings ,and | 
inbabit the very centre of our Being. 
The guidance will come from within and 
not only from without Che Divine Spirit 


will be immanent and not merely trans- 
cendent 1 
n a x * 


There is a special reason why the head of 
the. Swan should be pointing , towards the 
North, — 

[his reason was known to the Initiates 

ho in:past ages erected the Great Pyra- 
mid as an abode for the “Wisdom of 
Egypt" (Acts vii. 22) The direction of 
the shaft pointing due North proves this 
conclusively "SA rn 


Qur Earth is wrongly polarized : the devia- 
tion of its axis causés the star “ Alpha” 
in the Constellation of the Dragon to be 
our Polar Star. ; d 

T aem at us 


598 


" This ought not to be! The equilibrium 
will be restored during. | the Millennium- 
e 


. The Mystic Ballad in Goethe's ** Faust" 
relates how the KING OF THE NORTH 
flung, in deep sorrow, his “ Cup" into 
the Ocean. 

There will surely be “ joy in the presence 
of the Angels when the “ King” recovers 
st last his lost “ CUP.” 


SWAMI DAYANANDA. 


x “SWAMI DAYANANDA. 


No vessel could hope to reach s talo DOR 
unless it were provided with a compass, 
The magnetic needle ever faithfully points 
straight sorth. 3 

The only metal that obeys magnetio 
attraction is iron; Iron- -corresponda to 
the “FEET” (the physical planei—tbat -is, 
the “far country" (Luke xv. 13) to which 
have. strayed. The magnetic forca 
which guides us home is—DIVINE LOVE. 
m 
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(By Psixorrpa, Masos T. T. ODONELL OF AGRA COLLEGE AGERA). - en 


Lives of great men all remind us 

We should make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 

Foot prints on the sands of time. 
' Swami Dayanand was undoubtedly a 
great msn, and just as undoubtedly did he 
leave behind him a distinct impress in the 
moulding of the lives of future generations. 
Naturally his doctrines and his ideas have 


been interpreted or rather misinterpreted in 


various ways. We have only to look at his 
life however, and understand the real facts 


ofthe case, when we are forced to come 


to the conclusion that he possessed in a 
rare degree three universal and deservedly — 
‘applauded virtues, . namely, sympathy, 
sincerity and self-sacrifice. 

' Indisto-day is in a period of transition. 
All transitional periods are critical and 
consequently never was there more occasion 
for the cultivation of that virtue of sympathy 
which Swami Dayanand so effectively pre- 
ached both in theory and in practice. And 


; 
* 


ghat is Sympathy as preached by Swami 


yanand ? It is a fellow-feeling which 
’ good to all other 
n beings, no matter to what caste, 
Taco or nation they belong In 


ug to do 


‘in real life? A man who is sincere 


“way back to the high road. E T 
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every fold there are black sheep and white 
sheep. Should all the innocent be punished 
on account of a few guilty, and should the 
few guilty be summarily dealt with without - 
having a chance to defend themselves? - 
Perhaps we are a long way yet from the - 
universal brotherhood of msn, but it is an 
ideal inculoated by Swami Dayanand, and | 
an ideal certainly which ought to make } 
clarion appeal to all those who wish to follow 
in the footsteps of their revered preceptor. . 
It isa trite and obvious saying that no - 
edifice can last unless it is built upon : 
secure and lasting foundation. . D 


Also human actions, if they are to i 
beneficial and lasting, require to be founded 
on the purest, or in other words the sincerest | 
motives. In the ordinary theatrical represi 
tation we are all anxious to see navy 4 
TRIOKERY, deceit and  TkREAOHEBRY MEETING 
with this due and well deserved punishm 
How much more ought this to be the M 


occasionally make a mistake and take s 
wrong turning, but eventually he l 
always and surely succeed: in fadik 
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Perhaps the greatest of all the virtues 
preached by Swami Dayanand is the virtue 
of self-sacrifice. Even from a material point 
of view all capital is the result of self-sacrifice 
and this is doubly true when we come to 
consider the best way of being really good 
and great. Self-sacrifice means discipline and 
discipline leads to efficiency and or- 
ganisation. ' 

Self-sacrifice means obedience, obedience 
to a proper and legitimately-constituted 
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It is not infrequently that both among Chris- 
tians and Non-Christians the relation between 
Christianity and the other great religions of 


the world is seriously misunderstood. And 
81088] this in the face of quite clear pronouncement 
| (2) on the subject both by the Founder and 
hes the greatest Apostle of Christianity St. Paul. 
Ihe) In the 5th chapter of the Gospel according 
per to St. Matthew Christ says “Think not that 
(out Icome to destroy the law or the prophet. 
thheir I came not to destroy but to fulfil etc., 
kino etc. St. Paul in Hebrews 1 & 2, declares 
dlec “ God, having of old time spoken unto the 


fathers in the prophets by diverse portions 
and in diverse manners, ath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in his son." 

In spite of this definite attitude of Chris- 
tianity to the older and contemporary faiths 
people often think and write and act as if 
Christ came altogether to subvert and supplant 
the old religions. It is significant to note that 

la the ordinary notion of a religion—its purpose 
and nature—was notin the mind of Jesus 
or of his immediate disciples. Christianity 
as it was preseuted to man by its founder 
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leave behind ‘peared ‘in Chris- 
moulding of Pd and true ideals of 
Naturally his . world — philosophical 
been interprePcarnated ‘in Chris- 
various ways! dwell cn this point. 
life however, !ike to esk now and 
of the case, vould like to give to 
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rare degree ६1675 elements going 
‘applauded vilian church? Often 
sincerity amd sith this most natural 
£ India to-day Í, and by friends. 
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the Hindu ideals of womanhood (except a 
few which are condemned even by Hindu 
brethern themselves) the Hindu ideals’ of 
education—all these and a hundred other 
ideals which are indigenous and ancient 
and therefore have acquired a sanctity about 
them— the ideals which touch almost every 
department of life —all these, | humbly venture 
to claim and predict, will find and are 
already beginning to find, a worthy place 
in the life and thought of Indian Christianity. 
In expressing this opinion lam conscious 
of the testimony of other influevtials Chris- 
tian friends and therefore 1 make no 
apology for it. Exactly on what lines this har- 
mony of Christianity and Hinduism will be 
effected cannot be profitably discussed in 
this short paper. lf in future a suitable 
opportunity presents itself it might be at- 
tempted. It will bea tremendous task but 
it must be done for the sake of the truth and 
the motherland, Hinduism—that most 
complex and selí-eontradietory of all human 
systems—with its superb glory and stygion 
darkness, its magnificent insight and dull 
stupidity, its grand catholicity and its most 
inhuman intolerance and hate—is it possible 
to reconcile it with the religion of love, of 
forgiveness, of peace which was preached by 
Jesus of Nazaratte? I verily believe it is. 
The Indian church will not shirk the res- 
pensibility. The Hindu Christian is sure to 
make his old Testament out’ of the national 
heritage of his dearly beloved motherland. 
When this is done, l believe much of the 
misunderstanding and enmity at present in 
evidence between Christians and non-Chris- 
tians in our country will be removed. A large 
part of the blame for lack of cordial relations 
between Christianity and the nature faiths of 
India lies at the door of the Christians. For 
my own part sincerely admit and regret 
this and am ready to do anything to remove 
the estrangement for the’ sake of the brother- 
hood of man, the peace of the ‘world and the 
future of India, í l 
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[ E NIRANJAN Das Bar AT Daw) anore.) lause 20 of 
The one part of the non-co-operation move- Cases did not keep“ pend Proce | 
ment that will ba acceptable to all—both the’ people did not gamble w itor i 
government and the peoplealike—isarbitration of success. ‘Litigation did ° n been $, 
courts. No one can deny the advantages of  did.it create; 80 much bj sted En i 
settling disputes through arbitration The  to.future quarrels.: E bovine ^ 
AS t . . 1 . s A 
ery for that is nothing new. It is rathera The Modern System of Judici matter of i 
call to go back to the old useful institution, ^ Ag Society progressed (?) a in Court.” vl 
to the benign effects of which mankind owes ]ements’ came "t6 Ube hye REN ain 
“not a little. In primitive state of society institution «could not keepany other i 
every man was his own arbiter. What was changed environments or acd ihre ; 
true of the nations—at least before the idea of say the altered condition og decree is | 
the league of nations—was true of the indi- pot trouble itself about the This will i 

viduals—the determining factor in each case old institution of arbitration) ' principle 
18 béing the dam brute force of one or Other state it was found inadeqy Rd | 
ofthe parties. This resulted in bloodshed and give way to the present day: of that ; 

Strife. The Society realized that a person r j ito 
could not bea Judge of his own acts. To It cannot be denied that led the ! 
arrive at the right conclusion the interven., Ience of heaven and ear? A IE IO 3 
T tion ofa third person was necessary. $ Joo past aud D. NE n 

The Springing up of the arbitration Courts, , System of, Judicial adminf 
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Thus grew up the useful institution of may not be, entirely responi Es ling 
arbitration. ‘I'he . System corresponded to being other factors that जप O 
some extent the present day trial by Jury. there is no denying the fact llage 'Pan- 
The arbitrators had direct knowledge of.the, System. is utterly unsuitab. 4 by 
persons they were dealing with and in many  OUr country. " so much 
» Cases of the truth or falsity cf their cause. My objections to it are fou the parties 
They had local influence and personal know-. (1) It favoures the rich air disputes 
ledge of the character of witnesses tendered. the poor.’ rh " m" 
Those. considerably helped them in keeping. ' (9. |t is extremely costly. 
a check ever them. The evidence that form (3; It helps to nourish tk 
ed the basis of the decisions of these arbi- rather than of good. 
trators was consequently much less adulterat- ^ 
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ed. The Judges cannot be expected to know: (4j, It delays justico toar 
the minute details. of the different modes of  80me cases it practically. EN 
living of the people. But ‘the different Under the present system) ^W. 


customs and usages that exist in, various haye no personal knowledgs*>\ 
.. localities could be best understood by arbi- he 18 c:lled upon to decide. 
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trators belonging to these parts. Then again tit were with eyes closec, ./,. | 
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progress ofa particular community. There- il Support of their cause. 

fore the arbitrators could take note of what ther true or false or both- 
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THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


no such facilities to the poor which gold 
does ¢o the rich. 


The Spirit of Evil. ‘ 

It is not often that witnesses are present 
atthe place of a disputed transaction or 
scene of sn offence. This is particularly so 
in cases of grave offences. But witnesses 
are brought to Sircar in support of a case 
false or true. A man may excuse his 
opponent but will not forgive one who comes 
in the court and deliberately tells 8 lie against 
him. A Spirit of revenge is thus fostered 
and the assistance of the place that gives 
birth to it. is sought to appease it. The 
foundations of many crimes real or imagin- 
ary are laid. The result is either hund- 


reds of frivolous complaints that ficod - 
the Courts: daily or many heinous 
crimes that go on multiplying. Thus 


it is that the spirit of evil works and 
consciously or unconsciously men are 
being dragged under the heavy court 
mill to be crushed and demoralized, 


Justice delayed. 

‘It is always an aggressor that is 
interested in delaying justico to an 
extent that it may amount to defeat- 
ing it. The present administration 
provides ample loop-holes to the one 
so interested. The police, the process 
serving department and the amla are 80 
very low paid im these times of 
famine and scarcity that they yield to 
any little temptation that may 
in their way to take them out of the 
path of their duty. Presiding officers of 
the Court are incapable of exercising any 
control over their subordinates because 
they know and feel the amla could not 
be expected to work on less wages 
than those of ordinary labourers and yet 
show that intelligence and smartness that 
is required of them. Corruption is there- 
fore with them more a rule than an 
exception. If there be one or two weeds, 
one might attempt to uproot them but 
when the garden is full of vegetation, no 
vigilance can be of any avail. The atory is 
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1 whom you wieh to appoint in my 
pilace—a patwari or some one else." “Patvari 
"oM course, replied the Sahib. ‘Then’ says 
=the patwari "you might as well keep me, 

Those who have had something to do 
with courts will tell you how the game 
b played there. If you want to escape 
Beso for a8 week or ten days you 
meed not apply to the Judge, or engage 
s. Vakil. You have only to tip the process- 
"server with an eight anna piece and you 
will be reported to have gone to the 
‘otther corner of world. It is'nt that the 
Judge does not know it but he is helpless 
‘Hie will at the most issue a warrant against 
you but you can still afford to laugh 
jm your sleeves at a safe distance and it 
mill perhaps cost you only a rupee 


: The Arbitration Court 

The arbitration court will brook no 
such delays. The court is there, the land 
om subject of the dispute is at hand. The 
parties are there and so also their . witnesses 
—and you get your justice in a sweet 
siimple manner without licking the feet 
olf the orderlies, readers, ahlmads, moharrars, 
record-keepers, process-servers and all the 
paraphernalia of a regularly constituted court 

The only disadvantages of . arbitration 
aire :— 


(1) Want of the knowledge of law’ and 
albsenee of judicial experieuce and training 

(2). The diffi :ulty of enforcing the awards 
I'hese however are not insurmountable, 
[Mhe retired Judges aud lawyers could be 
persuaded to preside over the arbitration 
Mourte of their localities «nd tnus bring into 
their deliberations that jadicial mind aad 
sinowledge of law that is necessary to 
hecide intricate cases involviog important 
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questions of law. As to the enforcement 
of their decisions, much is certanily to be 
left to the good sense of the community, 
In criminal cases. their activities will 
chiefly have to be confind to compoundable 
and non-cognizable cases. There will be 
no way of enforcing however any order 
if the party.against whom the verdict goes 
happens to question it. But not eo 
in Civil cages. There the assistance of the 

ivil Court could be invoked as the last 
resort to enforce the award. Clause 20 of 
IL Schedule of the Code of Civil Procedure 
provides :— “Where any matter has been 
referred to arbitration without the interven- 

ion of a Court snd an award has been 
made thereon, any person interested in 
the award may apply to any Court having 
jurisdiction over the subject matter of 
the award that the award be filed in Court." 

A formal judgment and decree will 
follow. Such a decree like any other, 
will be enforced by the Court and there 
will of course be no appeal if the decree is 
in accordance with the award. This will 
no doubt be going against the principle 
of non-co-operation. But I am not concerned 
here with the merita or demerits of that 
movement except in so far as it covers 
that part of its programme called the 
arbitration Courts. I have tried to show 
that whether co-operation or non-co-operation 
arbitration is the best method of settling 
disputes. The fact is recogaized by the 
Government when it provides for it in the 
Code and is extending the village Pan- 
chayats and it is equally recognized by 
judicial officers for there is nothing so much 
that pleases a Judge as to hear the parties 
gay that they desired to refer their disputes 
to arbitration. 
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no such facilities to the poor which gold 
does to the rich. 


The Spirit of Evil. ` 

It is not often that witnesses are present 
atthe place of a disputed transaction or 
scene of an offence. This is particularly so 
iu cases of grave offences. But witnesses 
are brougbt to Sircar in support ofa case 
false or true. A man may excuse his 
opponent but will not forgive one who comes 
in the court and deliberately telle & lie against 
him. A Spirit of revenge is thus fostered 
and the assistance of the place that gives 
birth to it. is sought to appease it. The 
foundations of many crimes real or imagin- 
ary are laid. The result is either hund- 
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Justice delayed. 
‘It is always an aggressor 
interested in delaying justice to an 
extent that it may amount to defeat- 
ing it. The present administration 
provides ample loop-holes to the one 
so interested. The police, the process 
serving department and the amla are 80 
very low paid ia these times of 
famine and scarcity that they yield to 
any little temptation that may 
in their way to take them out of the 
path of their duty. Presiding officers of 
the Court are incapable of exercising any 
control over their subordinates because 
they know and feel the amla could not 
be expected to work on less wages 
than those of ordinary labourers and yet 
show that intelligence and smartness that 
is required of them. Corruption is there- 
fore with them more a rule than an 
exception. 
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A 9 viously universal, com- 
NIS xpo casio. Unless we take 
erie All miss the meaning 
Die bruth. claims that Christ 
oft M onf and some of 
DE Rd gave to man “I am 
du A and the life, no man 
app^and t but by me.” This claim 
nd troA ruth " is not destructive 
All € qual comprehensive and syn- 
75. 4 18 ‘know thetruth and the 
oe cana free.” It is not ‘this’ 
rhiol bo wor ‘a’ truth but io, truth 
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jmow whom you wish to appoint in my 
pllaee—a patwari or some one else.” “Patvari 
off course, replied the Sahib. ‘Then’? says 
“hue patwari “you might as well keep me, 


If you want to escape 
118 week or ten days you 
need not apply to the Judge, or engage 
s Vakil. You have only to tip the process- 
F with an eight anna piece and you 
will be reported to have gone to the 
other corner of world. It is’nt that the 
"judge does not know it but he is helpless. 
“Hie will at the most issue a warrant against 


you but you can still afford to laugh 


‘im your sleeves at a safe distance and it 
‘will perhaps cost you only a rupee. 


4 The Arbitration Court. 
. The arbitration court will brook no 
auch delays. The court is there, the land 
om subject of the dispute is at hand. The 
parties are there and so also their , witnesses 
—and you get your justice in a sweet 
siimple manner without licking the feet 
oif the.orderlies, readers, ahlmads, moharrara, 
reecord-keepers, process-servers and all the 
paraphernalia of a regularly constituted court. 

The only disadvantages of . arbitration 
aire ;— . 

(1) Want of the knowledge of law’ and 
aibsence of judicial experience and training. 

(2). The diffi:ulty of enforcing the awards. 
These however are not insurmountable. 
The retired Judges aud lawyers could be 
persuaded to preside over the arbitration 
Courts of their localities «nd tnus bring into 
tiheir deliberations that judicial mind and 
knowledge of law that is’ necessary to 
diecide intricate cases involviug iaiportant 


I 
j 
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questions of law. As to the enforcement 
of their decisions, much is certanily to be 
left to the good sense of the community. 
In criminal cases. their activities will 
chiefly have to be confind to compoundable 
and non-cognizable cases. There will be 
no way of enforcing however any order 
if the party.against whom the verdict goes 
happens to question it. But not 60 
in Civil cases. There the assistance of the 
Civil Court could be invoked as the last 
resort to enforce the award. Clause 20 of 
II Schedule of the Code of Civil Procedure 
provides :— “Where any matter has been 
referred to arbitration without the interven- 
tion of a Court and an award has been 
made thereon, any person interested in 
the award may apply to any Court having 
jurisdiction over the subject matter of 


‘the award that the award be filed in Court.” 


A formal judgment and decree will 
follow. Such a decree like any other, 
will be enforced by the Court and there 
will of course be. no appeal if the decree is 
in accordance with the award. This will 
no doubt be going against the principle 
of non-co-operation. But I am not concerned 
here with the merits or demerits of that 
movement except in so far as it covers 
that part of its programme called the 
arbitration Courts. I have tried to show 
that whether co-operation or non-co-operation 
arbitration is the best method of settling 
disputes. The fact is recogaized by the 
Government when it provides for it in the 
Code and is extending the village Pan- 
chayats and it is equally recognized by 
judicial officers for there is nothing so much 
that pleases a Judge as to hear the parties 
ay that they desired to refer their disputes 
to arbitration. i ; x) 
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(By tHe Revp. MR. 


- When in 1863 or thereabout Swami 
Virajanand of Mathura sent his chela into 
the world with an injunction “to spread 
enlightenment among mankind", ono doubts if 
. even he could have bad aay conception 
of the part which Swami „Dayanand 
Sarasvati was fated to play in fhe history 
of Mother Bharat. Indeed who among 
those who less than sixty years ago visited him 
in his little booth on the ‘banks of the 
Ganges would have contemplated the pos- 
sibility that with in the span of a life time 
the whole of North India would be dotted 
with benevolent works and educational in- 
stitutions founded in his name and: as a 
result of his efforts and devotion? In those 
days, when Puranie. Brahmanism and the 
Smrti ruled supreme in influencing. the 
conduct of every-day life, aad when the 
teachings of the. Vedant called the religio 
usly minded powerfully to solf-realization 
through contemplation rather than to a 
life of service and unselfish activity, who 
could have forecasted that the day would 
come when even Brahmans, fired with zeal 
by the examole of the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, would be seea carrying upon their 
backs the plague infected corpsas of low 
caste Hindus and of Mohammedans and 


> performing for them those last, ministra- 
— tions which panic stricken. relatives had 
^ neglected? If those of us who hava 


itnessed these things could tell them of 
at we have Reen, how deep would be 
eir wonder ! 

— To those of us who have “eyes to see 
= spirits emancipated from petty sectarian 
p the labours of the Samaj in 
and gurukula, in orphanage and 
ome, plague camp and famine 
rea, must be a ground of heart- 
Irrespective of race or creed 


ed to enthusiasm by the 


y- 


WHAT THE ARYA SAMAJ HAS DONE FOR INDIA. 


the hearts of ‘men of good- 
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spectacle of unselfish labour for the 
of mankind, for self-sacrificing:, patri 
for self-denial, wherever such ‘are foun 
Especially in a land where priestly, dom 
ination has held age-long sway and "is 
the traditional outlook was in such s 
king contrast to the activities of the Sap 
we should be indeed lacking both in 
pense of justice and in power of imagin: 
tion if we found ourselves unable to yiel 
hem the respect and admiration whic 
is their due Ls 
Let us admit frankly that we | dele 
consider their methods free from all def 
— that there has -been an  unnecessar 
‘amount of rancour and prejudice. upo 
their part when dealing with those: 
do not agres with them. Let us =r 
‘Once that we do not feel that they ba 
abstained as much as they shonld ii 
injuring the susceptibilities of other bo 
with whom they differed, and “that m 
bers of the Samaj have aot always esca 
from that soirit of prejudica which, m: p 
mou unjust in thoir interpretation of 
beliefs of otaers- , We feel that this " 
case, an] yet what body is not open, t 
such .charge3? Surely the Hindu Religio 
has not received fair treatment . at, th 
hands of the missionaries of TE 
a very cursory glance at -their propagan 
literature must convince us. of. 
is equally true that the average : Christin 
Mohammadan is as blind to what is gran 
and noble in Hinduism, and as igno 
of it, as they claim the Aryas to bew 
regard to their respective faiths. 
faults are not the faults of any 
ious body and we must all confess to 
guilty of them, and recognize that in givi 
place to such feelings in our det Y 
not only are false to precepts | 
saints and rishies, but false to the hu 
of which we are all a part, We 
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tall determine to pay less attention to 
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18 to live, and the reality of their pains and 
mames, and more to the [ruth without 


| 

i joys, advantage, and  disidvantage 4 
‘regard to where we find it,if we desire that we can gird our loin to 

{ io see our common manhood rise to the serve them. To this task the Samaj has | 

p of its potentiality. set its shoulder; it is an apostle of Reality | 

What has the Arya Samaj done for to those who thought life but a dream. | 


Jadia? So many answers could be given It is out of its conviction of the reality 


fo this question that an artiele of this of the manifold maurfe-tarions of life about 
90006 could not contain them. Let us us, that its c ucep:ion the obligation to 
| However try to give a few, grouping tnem social service his cone [f it can causo | 
Biel under the heads of Religion, Social the people of India to aecept tnis belief, ! 
(Improvement, and political Advancement:— it will have iadeed have rendered thema { 
- Religion. —Fully recognizing the wonder- mighty service. It should encourage us | 
fful basal truths in the Vedant 


l Philosophy 
cof life, and being convinced that there cin 
a no true interpretation of existence which 


when we see how deeply the Arya Samaj 
bas influenced the standpoint of those who 


i have come under its iofluence, especially j 
01088 not take into account certain vital in Northern India. | 
BS uereloped by that very nadie school Social work —The social work of the | 
m oval , A li h Samaj is too well kaown to nead 

| evelopment along certain lines has not more than a word In the North ite 
ben consonant with the best interests of 


schools are to be found everywhere and 
one of the best colleges in the Punjab it 
entirely its creation. The Gurukula as 
Kangri, and others like it stand a8 beacons 
in an age of materialistic superficiality to 
remind us of the beauty of simplicity. La 


tthe race. The greatest defect ia its pre- 
sent development (yet one which [ do not 
-]believe is essential to true Vedant. is its 
-]praetical denial of the reality of the 
-Jpurusa (using this term in the sense of 
tthe Sankhya-Yoga). In other words the 


ee Bos. : plague and famine their workers are well 
pooung, individual personality of the Jiva to the fore. Most important of all their r 
lis only admitted as a _manifestation of activities we might hold to be their efforts j 
-]Maya by the system which has had the 


à for female education and for ths amelior- h 
greatest, influence upon the development of 


Indian ideals during the last fifteen hundred 
‘years at least. As long as the life of 
‘iactive service is considered alife eatangled 
‘in illusion, a8 long as the reality of in- 
dividual existence is disputed, as long as 


ation of the lot of the widow, and the H 


removal of her disabilities. One might aid 
that the pressure exerted by the Samaj to- 
ward the simplification of rites aad reduc- 
tion of expenses atteudiag them is also 
highly important 


joy and pain, birth and death, ignorance EA > i 
and learning, poverty and comfort, are Political Advancement.—No nation can | 
held to not really exiat, it is obvious that advance polittealuy uaril it attain a certain i 
the best and noblest minds will not stoop degree of Self-consciousnes3 [ne Vedaat 
fo pay them attention. As a disciple of influence did not of course tend to encour- d 
Reality as regards what we ordinarily call age this. Oue could harily be expected 


“Life” in its manifold manifestations, [am con- to grow enthusiastic for 3 an illusion. The 
- vinced that in laying stress upon the essential member of the aiya Samaj, believing 
reality of the Purusa and in asserting the all their hearts in the reality of 


an 

Indian people, have developed in themselvea — - 

® nd those about them a pride in the 
India of the past, and a belef in the 
great des iny of the Ladia of the future. Ia thig 
respect their poli,ical value is not less than 
that other important bodies- Moreover 


reality of personality and of the obligations 
of the individual to society, the Arya Samaj 
has rendered India a vital service. It 18 
on after we have ceased to look upon 
life as a dream, it is only when we bave 
become convinced of its reality and of the l à Mc 

 peality of those gmong whom we appear their educational work bas 1६8 important 
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litio] bearing as political aavancement 
without education is unthinkable. 

Let therefore those who in certian ways 
cannot see eye to eye with the arya Samaj, 


TO INVERNESS. 


At 27 p m. we started. I am sure, unless 

He gifts me so | shall not be 
able to do justice to the country. we saw 
upto Inverness. I should think lovers of 
Nature should not miss this journey at 
all After traversing through a pretty 
pieture of & country, we were soon on the 
Forth Bridge. Our train slowed down 
Fortunately the day was bright and a 
brilliant sun flooded the earth Tne 
purple glory of the waters, the azure 
mountains, the shimmering horizons all 
rendered the more vivid by a number of 
destroyers were a sight indelibly painted 
on the canvass of memory. Below in the 
depths lay queit Queensferry The rays of 
the sun sported merrily with the ripples 
of the waters that broke in eddics of 
smile as they were passionately wooed 
. and kissed and embraced by the sun- 
beams. Even the grass in the fields 
danced with joy. The view from the 
- bridge was a vision of azure and purple 
green and deep blue as it glistened in 
he sunshine. I do not linger to paint it 
he simple reason that I simply can’t 
The wonderful engineering skill to 
et so beautiful a bridge and the 
f the destroyers on the water 
da number of reflections in my mind. 
ation of Nature’s forces by the 
nd is in itself a gigantic and 
erformance and when we see 


ah | 
atorly. men of the human brain 


. TO INVERNESS. 


Jj (By Mn. MANMOHANRAT A. Draar.) 


.. J 


open their eyes. to the valuable 
accemplishing, and instead of 
do-all that they can to increase 4 y 
of its ministrations to the land we | 


And, no doubt, science has contributed 
great deal to tbe happiness of the bie 
being It is science which has made communi- 
cation between different parts of the globe 
so rapid and easy. lt is science that bas 
drawn all the quarters of the globe quite clos 
to one another. And we must give scien 
its due But to what end! that was | 
question. | fonnd me asking myself Science 
to destroy human beings, to fight like brut 
and wild beasts! And yet that is wha 
science was used for during the last gr 
war. Its atrocities, its ravages, its deat 
toll were things for the first time bear 
of during the 20th century since the worl 
came to exist God said, in the Bible, kno 
ledge is sin. Certainly it is when so use 
The most savage and ferocious nation 
whom modern civilisation scoffs as 
were far more humane and Sparing 
fare thin our shallow civilisation of whic 
we boast so much. Science’ 188 cu 
of God for the sins of mankind - 
utilised to destroy, and it can’t help bei 
so utilised in the present material tren $ 
thought where / creature-comforts, p 
and self-glorificetion alone are the có 
tions that more the pawns in the gi 
life 17 this respect, India the most ' 
ed country oft NE world, even in its 
decadent state 
It is a pity, I felt g t00 
much imbued of late with tho erficial 


ideal- of the West. But now w 6 were travell- 
eart 
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I thanked Him over and 
(over again to spare me the capacity to 
- Iove A heart that cannot love had 
Ibetter be dead than lead the life of a 
10881, Till we arrived at Path, we passed 
tthrough several tunnels and saw many a 
smiling ‘valley lulled to peace in the bosom 
cof verdant hilis brimming with brilliant sun- 
like burnished gold. The approach 
tto Pitlochry was glorious with a fine view 
cof Loch Pay surrounded by the blue mount- 
mins in exquisite reflections under the rays 
œf the sun. On one side the Atholl castle 
maised its head from the foliage of the 
Wires with a winning smile that captured 
IFrom Pitlochry to ^ Killiegranchio and 
Blair Atholl was a stretch of a country like 
/& vision of fairy land not easy to catch in 
words or in the spirit. However I may try, 
Jl shall not be able to paint the rugged 
e of Blair Atholl with its rugged 
mountains through whose passes we journey 


vt loving thoughts. 


ed now over-looking deep ravines full of 
swiftly whirling waters, now surveying 
oareless brookletsin their merry songs, now 
grouping one way through close woods or 
pin by picturesque bridges over stormy 
ourrents Here was Nature rough and 
tagged, but with a beauty of soul coaceal- 
ed under its rugged exterior that made it 
graad aud noble. Indeed this part of the 
Chountry was the place to inspire a poet to 
aa fine epic of romance, love aad heroism 
Here ran also along side us a fine river 
ia dashing curreats aloag shiay, pebble 
beach, now hidiog into mouatains, now 
ambushing into trees, and now bursting out 
iinto a spleadid vision of beauty with its 
exquisito virtue of mountains rising ov-r 
mountains, crags over crags in dreamy 
11826, blue-coated What makes the Sootca 
landscape glorious are the spleadid colours 
tihat paint it in gold and azure, purple 
sud crimson. | was mach struck with 


t 
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the fine tine colour that adorned the 
mountains. With all our ingenuity so limited 
are our powers and so narrow our Imagination 
that we cannot equal even in asmall touch 
of colour the marvel of His pen. Till we 
arrived at Struan, Nature looked like a bride 
adorned in gold dress, and blushing with 
happiness and smiles But from Struan, 
the features of the landscape changed alto- 
gether till we arrived in Inverness. We 
were now travelling through grim high- 
land downs purple with heather for miles, 
together. The bare, rocky hills and downs 
austere and dour were yet charming be- 
cause of the colour the heather traced on 
hem and the blue in which they were 
clothed by the glory of Summer days. The 
purple heather robed the bare hills ina 
fine pinkish cloak After the bulb fields of 
Holland the scottish heather is a most 
wonderful art of the creator's pen. We 
passed Kinguissee with its fine meadows set 
off to advantage by the highland goats 
and sheep aad the highland kine browsing 
on the pastures Lhe evening  sun-set 
taught many a golden lesson of peace and 
joy to my heart and I felt tranquil and 
serene till we arrived at Inverness next 
station from Culloden Moss ‘The dreary 
barren stretch of soil between Culloden Moss 
aad Laverness disturbed mé with the song 
of the Lass of Laverness 


Taeir windiny-sheet the  bluidy clay,, 
'l'aeir graves are growing graen to see $, 
Aud by them lie the dearest lad 
Phat: ever blest a woman's ee ! 

It was a pretty landscape all tha way to’ 
[uverness from Hdiaburgh and no wonder, 
with pride Robert’ Burns song ! 

"From ‘scenes like this 
grandeur 89710 28, 

[hat makes her loved at tome, revered 
i abroad 
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“FROM MY DIARY A VISIT TO VESUIUS(ITALY)^, — '" ‘© 


(Bv RAMOBANDRA SmaxBAo PATIL Esqui, B. A, LL. B., F. R. S. S, Bro,, LoNDox)... 


We changed the electric train at Puliague 
for Cook's funiculaire We commenced 
ascending tbe mountain gradually leaving 
bebind us houses, men, villages and cities 
that dwindled in sige as we went higher 
and higher till they locked like mere specks 
and dots spread and scattered broad-east— 
the house-tope and spires sbimmering bright 
like radiant jewels, under the soft kisses 
of the sun—all this encircled by the crystal, 
shimmering waters of the sea with its tiny 
tittle islands and boats floating in a dremy 
haze forming an enchanting panorama that 
captivated the eye which followed it on and 
on till it was shreded and merged in the 
distant far. As we rose higher and higher, 
leaving the dismal world behind, inhsling 
the exhilarating. rarefied, pure mountain air 


that is so different from the murky, dismal,. 


stuffy air polluted by human breath, we felt 
a Sensation that was hard to describe and yet 


— which was very pleasant to feel, and we 


experienced a change in our spirits that 
was joyous and cheerful and at the same 
time much different from any we bad ever 
experienced before. We were leaving the 
ses of life and agony. forgetting passion, 
pain and guilt behind for a time and were 
traversing our upward way under the soft 
gunshine—the whispering . winds raining 
balm into our uplifted souls pervaded with 
emotional musical whisperings under the 
inspiration of the mountain clime so divine 


and calm All around us was spread black 
molten lava from the various eruptions, In 
fantastic shapes. After a steep ascent of 


= his B. g 


nearly 25° snother dynamo-car of extra 
power was attached to our electric car. At 


— Pranei to Vietato the soft and aweet strains 


of melody rose into air with an exqni-ite 
appeal as the blind man pl«yed bin banjo 
And that melody war the 
elody of Heaven itself, eo sweet it mingled 
) the sir. 


ES 
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The topmost height of Vesuvius is. about 
1200 meters and the circumference is about 
three kilometers. The panorama of the 
silvery waters of the sea with a thousand - 
crystal courses furrowing zig-zag its placid 
bosom, engirt in the distant far with the 
fading. receding line of horizon rising. cloud 
above cloud in tbe thousand coloured mosaic 
canopy of the rich Italian sky, bad, by its 
dreamy perspective become a charming and 
fascinating picture on the canvas of .Nature. 
We changed into a cable-car for the top of 
Vesuvius. Tbe entire  funiculaire . from 
Puhaquo is owned by Cork’s and there was 
too much checking of tickets. Beneath us. 
was a splendid view of Naples und 118 envi- 
rons with their lofiy houses, palaces, churches: 
and museums merged in the mist which 
waa gathering in the background of the 
smoky clouds tinged with gold aud, silver 
as they glistened under the bright sun, uns 
affected by the mist trying to grasp and 
embrace the old historical Queen ot. cities 
by the side of the sea. | 

We got out of the car and bought two 
tickets for ten lite—a sort of tax for prying 
into the smouldering bosom of Vesuvius. 
We saw the crater forming a circular ditch 
about three hundred feet deep, six, hundred 
feet wide whose toner wali was about three 
fourths of a mile in circumference. Ntanüin is 
on the embankment of tbe cucular quarry, 


l was rapt 10 watching the c lumneof vapour 
silently, fautanticaily trickling through and 
out of tbe sides of the central cone cand, the 
circular walls, when my reverie nis, 
and ruthlessly annihilated by that fussy 
bumptious pereon, the guide, to whom we 
were now well-xcoustomed as he a 
the following information. In 1906, | 
our guide, the lava trickled through. the f 
of we meuntain and formed big 
strata all along its sides. The mouth - 
crater 18, we weie told, 20U me 
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lava in its bosom was formed eighteen 
months ago. Since the last two months, 
the active opening ie burning with a tremen- 
dous force and sometimes on. clear nights, 
even from Naples, big flames could be seem 
issuing from it The 1900 eruption aa it 
spurted out big stones and rocks also des- 
troyed part of Cook's funiculaire. 
But behold that seething cone with its 
beautiful and brilliant coating of sulphur! 
"This was the open ing of the active volcano 
from which huge columns of smoke were 
ejaculated with mighty force, mingled with 
soot, boiling sand and stone that were hurled 
out with wrath by fussy Nature, with 
tremendous puffing, hissing and sighing to 
ease its heart full of gas—the jealousy, malice 
‘and wrath—bitterly smouldering, dasbing 
and struggiing to find an outlet for its 
-restrained energy. We could hear from a 
distance of fifty yards where we stood, the 
‘struggling, heaving, bellowing and scream- 
- ing of the puwertul wrath of Nature Mother 
Earth bas many ill fated children in her 
embryo, that whirl, roll, dash and threaten 
with rupture the very house they inhabit, 
before they see the light of the day. Even 
as the fumes of Vesuvius, they have to 
= undergo a deal of toil and trouble before 
they are relieved of the prison of the womb. 
Wrath, wherever it is embosomed, 19 tbe 
snimate or in ivapimate, sbakes, rages, 
damages and threatens wnb destruction tbe 
very being of ita subject by its fitiul and 
-incessant smouldering. Like the big boiler 
of sn engine, the crater was incessantly 
heaving and hissing, throwing out wih 
. tremendous force big stones from its 
‘bosom 
Vesuvius! you are indeed a big prodigy 
of mighty Nature, who in all its revelatious 
sull remains a mystery that stuods past: all 
"the chances of solution  Ev.ry day things 
of daily occurrence—the rising and setting 
— ‘of the sun and the moon, the phenomena of 
=- Tain, beat and cold, the bubbies that are 
= formed on water, nay, the very constitution of 
- water itself—are mysteries no less important 
. than ye, Vesuvius. But it is not thy mystery 
— ^thatis appealing in you--íor most tnings 
in» Nature are enshrined ia mystery—but 
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«your. rarity, unfamiliarity and: novelty that, 
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Cre i 
are wonderfully striking, go home to our  . 
hearts. Vesuvius, mysterious child of Nature, | 
1 
I 
| 


fie upon thee! How many brilliant things 
in Nature have not-had the misfortune of 
falling a prey to you! 


How many mighty 
cities like Pompeii 


might not have been 
buried under the smoky ashes of your 
wrathful fire! Mysterious child of Nature, 
is not your wratb yet quenched? Is not tha  . 
smouldering fire that is erupting now and  - 
then, yet appeased ? Fie on your carnivorous 
lust for human blood and all that is beautiful 
in Nature! Oh mighty demon, hide your  . 
blackened face for good and be an extinct 
name in memory. 

We saw columns of flames issue from the 
mouth of the crater. Many persons were 
going nearer it; but we refrained from 
approaching this devilish, ill-reputed prodigy 
that has swallowed myriads of lives and cities 
and that would have had probably no mercy 
on us too. No, discretion, bere, we decided, 
was the better part of valour. Safety in 
Italy can’t be guaranteed as you don’t know 
what time you would be smothered in your 
flowery bed in one of the Italian palatial  : 
hotels by one of the voleainc erruptions  . 
before you have any time to think or imagine 
of the approaching danger. Tney say you 
may have an erruption in two minutes  . 
witbout any previous warning on the part 
of the volcanoes. Oh the volcanoes are eruel | 
! hey have no chivalry in them. They should 
introduce the Golden Rule-- if not of seven 
day's notice that is so pateot in English 
boarding-houses— at least of twenty four 
bour's notice 1 am sure, this advice of mine 
will fall on deaf ears We must, however 
burry up or else perhaps the volcano might 
chastise us for. our pungent criticism I 
don’t care so much for myself but the 
Insurance Companies will find it hard to 
satisfy all the claims that will be made on 
them. Ishould n’t be taken aback if the — 
Insurance Companies would not undertake 
any sort of insurance in Italian cities at least 
in those which are within easy reach of the 
volcansoes that feel no difficulty in emptying 
their volleys of ashes and lava on an area if 
not of a century at least of a few decades of 
miles. Well, 1 am not going to linger any 
longer. here and I say good bye to- thee, . 
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_ relenttless Vesuvius. Our official guide, and 
there were many, came to my succour and 
singled out persons of his owu party and 
shepherded us to Cook’s funiculaire with 


wrong side of thirty. This distinguished 
personage, the confidante and counsellor 
of royalty, is the daughter of one Peero, 
a poor Hindu, of the Jeur or water- 
carrier caste, who, with his wife and 
family supported a miserable existeuce 
in a lonely cabin, five or six miles from 
Kangra, by cutting firewood and carrying 
S Hs the town forsale. This, at all events, 
was the oBtensible means by which Peero 


{T and his family earned their livelihood: 
T E ‘had a more plentiful though 
et in the business of pro- 

in slaves. By a 


orted to the neigh- 
re 25 supply of 
ese ‘Slave merchants 


La 


BARDA FAROSHI. 


our hearts dwindled into tiny d 
before tantalising . Vesuvius from where we 
were to» willing to take to our heels an 
run away. - 
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WHITE SLAVE TRADE OR TRAFFIC IN WOMEN, § 

Its Causes, Injuries and Remedies. & 

(Bv Mr. Jiwan Lat.) 1 

ee 
"The practice of Barda Faroshi is an old  Peero and his wife were celebrated for - 
one. Its genesis and causes may be their skill and success in luring away - 
easily traced. So far back as the year young girls from their homes, and in 
1825, Major Symth, in his Labore inducing the balf-starved people of the 
Darbar, tells us a typical instance of district to dispose of their offspring aso 
"this immoral and unholy trade. “this a means of relieving their own necessities, i 
js the celebrated Mangla, the slave girl The children thus collected were after- | 
as she is called,” the Major says, wards carried away by the wholesale — 
«although a full grown woman on the dealers who sold them to the highest 


bidder among the kangers or pimps about - 
Lahore, Amritsar, Dewannaggur, ele. 
Notwithstanding this apparently profitable — 
source of revenue  Peero and his family 
were remarkale among the neighbours for - 
their abject poverty, which the simple | 
people around looked upon as ‘heaven's | 
punishment on them for the cruel practices 
by which they carried on tbeir trade. 
That this poverty was real and not. 
assumed as a mask to deceive their neigh: 
bours is testifled by the fact that abou 
the close of tne year 1825, they found 
themselves under the necessity of selling 
their own only daughter, then about ten 
years of age. The girl was sold to 
tinerant Doom for about 25 rupees. 
Their purchaser took her to Kangra, | 
he was compelled: to dispose her 
Kanger of the place, in satisfaction o 
debt of some twenty rupees. In 
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her. new. master the. girl was initiated into 


all the evil arts and practices of a courte- 
zana life However about the year 1830, 
she being about fourteen years old, she 
contrived to insinuate herself so far into 
the favour of one -Jessa,  Moonshe of 
Kangra, that he was induced to purchase 
her from the Kaugers per forty rupees." 

The early history of certain Indian 
states shows that some of their upstart 
and unseruplous myrmidons used to seize 
the children of those unfortunate  rayots 
who could not or did not pay up their 
contribution to the revenue at the moment 
it was due, or was demanded, or the 
fines which were arbitrarily laid upon 
them. In satisfaction of their cruel avarice 
these children were actually sent about 
the country like sheep or kine to places 
in the Punjab where they were sure to 


find a ready sale by their ruthless 
captors or dealers in slave trade In 
those days, certain conquerors of the 
Indian States suppressed and revenged 
insurrection in their newly acquired 
dominions to such an extent that the 
poor people had t» run to their hill 
fastnesses. On return to their homes the 


rayots had to encounter a more formidable 
enemy than their conqueroring masters. 
Their lands were uncultivated and unsown 


during the time the land was occupied 
by the invaders. Horrible famine raged 
throughout. This again made them to 


fly from tbeir homes. Thousands of them 
sought the means of their subsistence in 
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inability to resist evil, both natural and 
moral that itis by all virtuous means to 
be avoided”. 

It may be defined as an insufficiency of 
necessaries or an insufficient supply of 
those things which are requisite for an 
individual to maintain himself and those 
dependent upon him in health and vigour. 
Some call it a curse which casts a blight 
upon everything it touches. Others hold 
that a light purse is no shame in any- 
thing but honesty, which is a disgrace to 
the present century, for an honest man 


a E 


is always poor and poverty is the worst | 


crime. Poverty is not merely a misfortune 
under our present system, but may rightly 
be called a sentence of death. 

In England, America and Germany 
poverty is a question of distribution of 
wealth. In India of our days, when our 
average income is only Rs. 30/ per head, per 
annum, it is a question of production. If 
poverty has its curses, it has at the sume 
time its blessings as well. Most of the poor 
men have often- risen to power and have 
founded great dynasties. At its blessed 
stage history tells us that the knights of 
old had no treasures. Whatever was our 
past, we are at present very poor and our 
people as a whole want a large increase 
in wealth to get rid of the wolf of 
hunger from our doors to satisfy our 
urgent wants such as better clothes, Oet- 
ter houses, better education and better 
80018] and moral environments, ect. 

The present frado-cracy has various 


the nearest low land districts, where modes. of production and many sorts of - 
— many of them perished of hunger, even trades. But surely “Barda Faroshi”, as 
: ‘selling their children for a rupee or two one of them is the most obnoxious shame- - 
each to purchase. food to preserve their ful and reprehensible for Doctor Johuson - 
- lives and the lives of their offspring. says, that we should avoid poverty by all | 
— [n Sanskrit we have a line :— virtuous means and aS other a. A ‘Er 
In the clutches of abject and sordid pover- — 
R बिशुक्तितः कि a करोति णापम्‌। ty parents on the one side, ow been 
There is no sin or crime that is unknown obliged to sell their children irrespective | 
i poverty. Supporting the above Doctor Of age and sex. Avarice, greed, money can | 
Johnson says :—“ Poverty is a great enemy ker and pecuniomania on the other, have . 
of. human happiness. lt certainly destroys duced certain set of persons to carry - 
liberty and it. makes some virtues im. On the nefarious profession of purchasing 
"practicable. and others extremely. difficult, Such helpless and unfortunate offspring and 
Poyerty takes away so many means of Selling them again to others for immoral. 
doing. good, . and . produges -so : much Purposes to amass filthy: lucre—tha . earning , 
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l shame, prohibited by all 
religions in the world. Both set, of 
persons require a vigorous agitation to 


extirpate their most degrading and dread- 
| ful way of earning money 
For the purpose of discussion, I would 
like to elassify my subjeet into two sharply 
marked elasses : 


| L of vice and 
| 

| | 

| 

| 


(1) Barda Faroshi by parents and other 
relatives who sell their children and 
relations to the highest bidder in 


consideration of cash and go through 
the bargain by celebrating the so 
called marriage between unequal and 
undesirable matches often resulting in 
vice and shame 
(2) Bards Faroshi or traffic in women 
pure and simple for immoral purposes 
vig, prostitution in brothels 
With regard to the first ! have already 
issued a small pamphlet to the press 
and the public and | am receiving suggest- 
jons to deal with the matter separately 
In the present article I am to place 
before the public my views about the second 
ITS PREVALANCE ON THE CON- 
p TINENT OF EUROPE 
Some of my readers may think “Barda 
Faroshi" a mere phrase. But to those who 
have read some books of continental travels 
jt is an actual thing—a deadly and terri- 
ble reality. The material in those travels 
is sufficient to prove that the victims of 
_ Barda Faroshi or White Slave Trade were 
drawn from Eastern and South Eastern 
Burope to its chief markets in &merica and 
Africa, and that a vast conspiracy against 
youth, innocence and inexperience was 
ried on and, to some extent, is still being 
te rri in certain parts in the heart 
Ovi i Some of the Governments of 
. Eur pe were awakened to the existence of 
cancer of the continent. An internatio- 
nference, the writers say, was held 


tof ice plague To maintain the 
of vice and shame, the new aud 
odes of slave trade still exist 
and poor rustic girls are inveigl- 
gents in all forms of disguises 
he posts of  governesses, 


S and domestic servants. 
m" 


d 
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To attract women for the filthy purp = 
possibe means are adopted T he 
unsuspecting victims, it would appear, that 
their passage money was paid and they felt | 
confident that at the end of their journey 
they would be able to earn high wages in 
comfortable houses. The illusion ‘lasted - 
till their landing. To their misfortune and — 
ill luck they found that they had been sold | 
to a slavery worse than death imprison- - 
ment in houses of ill-fame to escape from 

which, if not impossible, was not an esr 
hing. Peniless, strangers and without any 

friend or means of help and succour they 

had no alternative but to acquiesce in their - 


infernal destiny. The trade being lucra- 
tivo was carried on safely. One may 
shudder about the way in which girls 
were betrayed into a life which was — 
worse than death. To me it seems that 
the business of securing pretty young 
girls for export is still flourishing 


Poland and Romania are stated to be the 
recruiting ground of the victims and 
Johnsburg and Buenos Ayres, as their 
chief markets. One is grieved to find 
the fallen women are treated in Christen- 
dom and this intensifies the evil. A cər- 
tain Jewess of Poland in explaining. 
away as to why their girls were sold in 
prostitution averred that it was almost 
entirely due to their extreme high moral 
standard in relation to their girls. |f. 
Jewess ever made one slip—it did not 
mattor under what stress of temptetion - 
promise of marriage or even under duress 
of sheer brute violence—she became at once 
an outcast. No decent man would marty 


cross the doorsteps. For her 
no alternative to starvation save one. 
extreme austerity became the pander 
debauchery 

In the year 1885, when every one ad 
ted that juvenile prostitution had incre 
to a terrible extent in London, a Bill 


Bill”, in the words of the | r 
Stead, founder of the “Review of ‘Re 
"was a comprehensive measure, it alm, 
ed mot merely at the corrupti n e| 


5 The law as it stood declared that any 
child of thirteen years of age was legally 
competent to consent to her own 
Seduction. It also refused to allow. little 
girls under eight to give evidence 
against the. monsters who had outraged 
them. on .the ground that the victims 
were too young to understand the nature 
of an oath The law against abduc- 
tion was criminally lax and providsd no 
adequate punishment of those who 
trafficked iu womanhood. What the 
reformers wanted was to raise the 
nge of consent from iB) (o "O9 (m 
sallow children under eight to give 
evidence as to their assailants and to 
stiffen the law against abduction and 
the traffic in vice”. 


To cut 
will be 
state that 
immortal 


“ The 
Babylon", 
Pubulic 
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Short this 
suffieient for 

Mr  Stead 
articles under 


Maiden Tribute of Modern 
and showed to uhe British 
how in the lowest haunts of 
criminal vice British mothers were will- 
ing to sell the virginity of their 
girls for a five pound note to the 
procurers of vice. It is well known all 
over the world how the Bill was pass- 
‘ed and what high price M. Stead had 
to’ psy for it But his moral courage 
‘and: forlorn hope made his name holy 
‘and posterity will ever remember him 
‘with great respect and veneration on this 
&ccount. 


long affair, it 
my purpose to 

then wrote his 
the heading. 


who have been to 
in India, tell m* 
horrible state of Piccadilly 
require many a man of Mr. 
Stead’s moral courage. and stamina to 
‘wipe out and purge off the vice from 
his country, as the white slave traffic 
vin : Europe is an at organised trade as in 
© the days of Haroun:Rashid or the Mehdi 
„êri lt is not a whit better than it was in 


. Since then those 
Londoa and back 

that tbe 
sat midnight 
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a but . also at the White Slave 
Traffic—the export of English girls to 
| purchasers in the vice markets abroad. 


- their 


alley of ugliness and iniquity 


fly and get rid of 


HAVOC OF BARDA FAROSHI IN 
INDIA, 

To make a thorough study of the con- 
dition of the people of a country one should 
move in the working classes to determine 
physical, ^ mental ^ and, moral 
capacity in themselves. The negligible 
minority of well-dressed, well-fed and 
educated classes do not form the 
population. They have been called the 
froth ‘and fram on the surface of real 
society. Verily a nation does not live in 
palaces, or cottages, but it actually lives 
in hovels and huts. The dwellers in mud 
houses in far away villages constitute the 
nation. The lot of poverty stricken houses 
is very miserable there. In their vile and 
terrible want of hard cash often Indian 
mothers suffer the separation of their 
daughters and sell them to strangers with- 
out the least idea of the future life the 
unfortunate children have to lead. Let me 
give here two or three concrete stories for 
the edification of my readers. 

The narration of the first in a few words 
runs :—She does not remember a father 
and her mother was bringing her up. The 
poor girl had to help in the home and 
to play in the streets like many other 
urchins of the crowded locality of the 
city. At the age of eleven she was con- 
sidered a burden to her mother who said 
to her one day: “L cannot afford to 
keep you any longer; | have arranged 
for you to go to work, you will earn 
money and the people will give you clo- 
thes and food". 

The unfortunate girl was 
evening to a house called a native hotel 
and was handed over to the proprietor 
who bought her asa part of his stock in 
trade. In the vile place situate iu a filthy 
the child 
was so frightened tbat she cried out to ber 
mother not to desert her in that locality. 
The poor and innocent girl had no idea 
in the world of her true purpose in that 
evil place, sbe was horrified aad stricken 
with a paralysing terror and wished to 
the house and its 
master who with a brutal face looked her 


taken one 


1 Morroco.. and old Turkistan. | ..over with scowling eyes. The poor victim 
: ~ yer 
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and offscouring in a seapor 
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felt. she was powérless and: helpléss and 
indeed she was, and had to follow the 


Barda-Kharidar to a flight of crazy stairs 


to the upper floor. Tha monster opened 
the door of a room, bade her pass in 
and told the lamb like gi/l to go and 


sleep. She woke. 

In this house she remained a prisoner 
for six or seven mouths. ‘here were three 
more girls to share ber misery and de- 
gradation They had the poorest rice as 
their food, were given no money, were 
made and forced to work in the house 
and were constantly beaten by their fiendish 


master. Not once io all that time she 
was allowed to go out of doors. Through 
the morning she bad to do the laborious 
house work and from afternoon to the 
small hours of the night she bad to be 
the victim of her master's trade. ‘The men 
who visited the house were the lowest 
pariahs of the place-loathsome and abomin- 


able coolies and diseased sailers, the filth 
town 
At last towards the end of her imprison- 


ment, the unhappy child just eleven years 


of age, was smitten by one of the most 
terrible disease with which nature punishes 
intemperate animalism lt became so bad 
that her master had to take her to a 


hospital to take her back when cured. 


The story of the other briefly runs: 
She was a village girl, the daugter of hum- 
ble peasants and before disaster over took her 


was passing her rustic life in the simple 


surroundings of a little mud house 
which she called her home Her height 
was tall and sbe wasa gracefully formed 
girl, past the shape of childhood but not 
yet a fully—matured woman. 

One day it happened that a venerable 


‘old man by profession a Barda Farosh ped- 


s 
Ep i 
-— 


may 
f 
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dling various articles of the household came 
to the village. Talking to tbe mother he 
studied the girl and asked if the daghter 
could be spared for a wealthy lady on 
month as Ayah This prospect 


— dazzled the mother who, without any further 


presented her to tbe proprietor 


enquiry, 


- 
ia 


arted with the child. The old 
aa y, P her.to a house 
To the 


and wondering girl the miscreant 
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women 


in the city and - 
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explained: “It may be a day or tao! 
fore I come back and take you to the | 
lady's house. But you must wait” hera 
till I come: and fetch you”. Then be 


no money. The landlord. was’ éxasperated 
and she cried. She was told that He was 
not going to hand her over to-the police 
and that she was to’ work "to pay bim 
back for her food and lodging. Therdwere 


other women in the house and their man: 
nerof living soon came tha’ knowledge 
of the country girl They received from 


parted, never of course to return.’ There — 
or four days after the ‘landlord ‘came to 
her and asked her to pay ‘her bill. She'bad | 
E 
D. 
their visitors small presents of cigarettes, — 
cigars, clothes and other little ‘and cheap 
jewellery; but no  mouey.' The  landloril 
gathered from each visitors what he could | 
any sum from 5 to 15 rupees, for which — 


hs fed them, gave them lodging! and - 
treated them with constant brutality. His 
house was their prison and he was their | 

4 


jailer 

She found herself a prisoner like others 
Jt was qnite impossible for her to get out 
from the ‘houss: as sho was very vsre- 
fully watched by the master .and vis i 
hirelings whenever her work took ker near | 
the door or window overlooking the: street. 
After being driven’ and harried ‘at the - 
housework her body was ‘fatigued to the | 
point of exhaustion and her heart broken | 
by despair and she becamé:like others of 
the house | 


Such 
trade 


are the 
in vice 


ways „by which | 
or social evil ,,is 
being carried . on. . by  the...Ba:da 
Faroshes in the brothel and hardy i 
bouses of Calcutta, Bombay, Co ombo - 
Delhi and other big Indian eities, 11688 - 
houses of prostitution are eating d 
indian nation. In prostitution 10118 bel 
that there is always the .,wrong,:done ‘ho 
Corruption of women, is thé; most 
atal sin. Arjuna says to Lord (Krishna “from 
corrupted women ariseth caste confusion’. 
“Ifa man looks ‘upon «8 ‘:wothan,? says 
Dr. Halvrook, “only: ‘as::a “boing Sion 
whom he can gratifyhis passions’! his 
estimate of Gn dope tober 


be,very slight.. The rights of others than 
himself are: not, oonsidered. But if he 
csa look, upon every woman gin the same 
light that be looks upon a wife, a sister 
or a beloved daugiiter, a very different 
kiad of, emotion -rises in his mind. Ina 
‘civilised society. there are few .men who 
would. not make a vigorous. even .a 
furious ; fight to preserve the purity of 
those so near to them. Public sentiment 
48 80 strong on this point that a man 
wuld bə, justified if he seat a bullet to 
tha heart of any | one who should prosti- 
tute or attempt to prostitute a sister or 
daughter. . this would not be justified 
in law. but so right does mankind consider 
Such an act that. few jurers or judges 
ever condemn a wronged one. for taking 
‘the law into his own hands. Now if every 
man could see that in prostituting any 
woman, even One whose life is devoted 
to shame, he is doing to some body’s 
daughter what he should kiil another man 


for doing to any member of his family, he 


would see the depths of his own sin. Only 
by some such comparison can we estimate 
the extent of the evil and the wrong of 
prostitution. It is the vice;of vices.” 


Those who think that it is impossible 
to get ou without prostitution and therefore, 
they must do what they can to mitigate 
its evil are not right. Prostitution is an 
evil of the most terrible kind. and it should 
never be considered’ like air and food. 
lt has ruined many illustrious Indian 
houses. It has carried away both 
men and womea who would have been 
the pride of India in their youth. Prostitu- 
tion is a reaction against an unnatural 
sitnation. . Both the Government and the 
public’ should join to make war on this 
‘vice of Barda Faroshi which directly leads 
to prostitution. Ít is not an easy thing to 
carry on guch war but to maka no war 


at all ia to be guilty of a crime. 


EY _ REMEDIES. 
In discussing the ‘question of abating 


‘this plague and suppressing it successfully 


I wonli suggest that in the first place 


Jupisis 


‘we. should consider thé éffect of law, not 


~ 
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law written in the Stutute Book but law 
practically enforced among the people I 
mean the evolution of conseieace. The 
deep meaning of ‘The law is a school 
master to bring ua to Christ”, should be 
proparly digested. Itis this law by whose 
pains aud penalties individuals are educated 
as to their obligations of morality and the 
duty of well doing. For it is one 
of the most pathetic human fallacies to 
assume that we can have only to pass a 
law in order to extirpate an evil. The 
efficacy of the statute made law is only, 
so much good paper inked by an 
electrical printing press, even after its 
repeated demonstrations of impotence. It 
is, therefore that we should have no statute 
made law for this purpose and as such, 
no government agency and specially the 
Police should be employed but should 
altogether be abandoned and eschewed. 
A strong public opinion shuld be enlisted 
and sympathies of the various social 
reforming societies should be entertained 
in rousiag public opinion and/ sentiment 
so that we may heal the alan At woman's 
dishonour and misfortune. No religious or 
social reform society worthy of its name can 
be said;to exist if it does not discharge the 
primary responsibility to humantiy in 
providing for the restoration of the due 
status and natural place of those whom 
these Barda Faroshes in their greed of 
money have offered at the altar of shame 
and vice. The old and very strong idea 
of publie cansure of contempt and disdain 
should be revivad against all those who 
live and pe spar on the wages of shame in 
palatial buildings—the living monuments of 
an impetus to others to follow their easy 
going and ignoble life of the material | 
world. 
social bodies such as Brahmo Samaj, 
Prarthna Simaj, Veda Samaj. Arya Samsj, 


Sanatan Dharam Sabha, Ahmedia Sect and 


others 


should come forward to form 
national vigilance societies or associsions - 
in Indian cities all over the country to 


save minor girls from the hands of the 
Barda  Faroshes Brothel keepers and 
managers of houses of prostitution should 


be punisbed as in England. We should be 
eerte, 
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ready to extend to them the protection given 
to mules and horses and this will grealy 
Jessen the number of misguided bad 
women. The experiment will show us that the 
women are not bad natural, it is only 
when they are driven to it. We will then 
find out that the reason why the prostitutes 
cannot be redeemed is that there is no 
one to take care of them and that they 
have not a friend in the world. There is 
no friend in the literal sense of the word 
to a prostitute or a misguided girl or 
woman. Every body bangs her every body 
beats her, and she is dragged from place 
to place, taken to court, fined; and she is 
thrown on the street to get more money 
and bring it back to her pursuers. My 
experience has taught me to hold that 
instead of sending the prostitutes or women 
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of ill repute to a a magistrate to be fined 
and money taken from them they should 
be sent to @ reformatory and enquiries 
made into their history. By so doing we 
will find that a great many of them will be 
reformed. The reformatory should be under 
gcod women, good persons to control the 
institution and not to abuse the poor women. 
]f this procedure is adopted, the vigilence 
societies will find that instead of segregating 
them to a special place they should be 
sent back to their homes to be looked 
after by their relatives or friends without 
whom no one in the world can bring 
them back to the path of rectitude with 
the grace of all pervading Providence, 
who rules this world und the next as 
well with His redeeming power and Shakti 


THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Frivolity in Excelais, 


Black's not 80 black: nor white so very white: 


It is noontime, The sun is shining 
with sweltering heat. The air is still ‘The 
flies are swarming round every room in 
the POT mans house. Manorama 
is baving her midday seista under tne 
electric fan. She is lying on her bed with 
her beautiful head resting upon the soft 
pillow, his glossy locks escaping wan- 
tonly in all directions; her arms are bare 
and her feet are without socks. A sweet 
and bewitching smile rests upon her 
lips and parts them artistically. She 
looks superb in that recumbant position 
of dishabille. It seems she is dreaming 


S : 
Canning. 


chatting and confabing. Rai Bahadur 
is buried fathoms deep in his study 
and is absorbed in his Vedic and 


He i8 passiag through 
dislocation and 
therefore, more 


religious cogitations 
a period of intellectual 
mental revolution and is, 
than ever indifferent to happenings 
outside the world of books and ideas. 
The servants are either asleep in their 
quarters or are wandering about in the 
streets visiting their friends. The house 
is, therefore, deserted except for Manorama. 
A booted and coated man enters the 
house. He finds that the la^qey st the 


msome pleasant dream andis happy in her front gate is asleep and is snoring audibly, 


maleop. Indra Devi is out visiting. He does not make any effort to rouse — 
at some friend's house him, enters boldly and walks straight - 


—Devadatte is 
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| Indra Devi's room which he finds un- 
upied. He pauses for a moment and 
iiben thinks of wending his way to the 
room of the one person who attracta him 
occasionally to ‘his mansion, in spite of 
tthe Rai Bahadurs open scorn. Indra 
Devies vulgar taunts, Devadutta’s lordly 
ponent, the servants’ insulting indiffer- 
ence, the coachman and the cbauffier's 
sarcastic and quigzing smile and moet of 
alll the changeful and vengeful woods of 
‘tlhe goddess herself 


Need we tell our readers that this 
ftoppish interloper, fashionably dressed 
loafer and savctimonicus adventurer, whose 


rreligosity in the source of his living, is 
m» other than our friend Pandit Ishwar 
Watta, the preacher of the Arya Samaj. 
Ishwar Dutta finds himself in a fix. He 
iss at once happy and miserable He is 
happy beyond measure because his 
beloved is all alone in the house and he 
fteels that he has got the much—coveted 
opportunity and he is miserable percisely 
fior the same reason. At this psychological 
moment, he finds that he has not the 
exurage to utilise the golden oportunity, 
flor Manorama had in one of her angry 
sind  pertutant moments forbidden him 
to visit her when her mother was out. 
He found he could not budge an inch, 
wears welled up in his eyes, his heart 
palpitated violently, his cheeks lost their 


colour and he was the very picture of 
lhelptessneas, vexation and despair. He 
carried his hand to bis combed hair 80 
coften that be found it disordered. Poor 
iman ^ had spent an hour over his 
ftoilette At last his longing to enjoy a 
schat with the queen of beauty and to 
]pour out the pent up emotions that 
iagitated his heart at her feet got the 


lbetter of bis craven fear and he screwed 
"up courage to proceed. With soft and 
istealthy  footfalls, he reached Mano- 
!rama’s room. He stood on the threshhold 
‘joyously amazed and thrillingly stunned 
‘She had never looked so beautiful and 
Novely as at this moment Ishwar Datta 
felt the supreme” temptation of his life 
E by the impulse of the moment, 
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he ran up to Manorama’s bed, stroked her 
cheeks and whispered softly 


* Manorama dear! 

Manorama started, robbed her eves. 
looked sbout her with a bewildered and 
alarmed air and said 


“ Who ia there ?" 


* Your dear friend Iahwar Dutta.” 

“What business had you to enter my 
room and take liberties ?" 

“Thambly beg your pardon. 
see you and I bave taken no liberties. 
Only I have availed myself of the 
privilege of friendship. Am I not your 
friend ?” 

"My friend quotha! 
knowledge you as my friend? Surely, 
Ishwar Dutia, you must learn to behave 
yourself or L wiileut you off completly.” 

* Have you notin your letters addressed 
me several times 88 your 0687 friend ? 
Have you not in your sweet moods 
declared many a time and oft that 
Ishwar is your most pliable frend ?” 

“Do you seriously mean that I am 
wrong and these pureile arguments prove 


Won t vou get up 


I came to 


When did I ac- 


at all that you have any claims to my 
friendship ? 

“I am sorry thas I betrayed. 
myself into this remark. Of course my 
dear, argument is not my strong point. 
Yeu heve always confuted me and on 
this occasion also I acknowledge my 
defeat. What beats me is trat | am a 
brillant ^ graduate oí the Punjab 
University, a sanskrit Pundit and 
a preacher to bort-who earn my bread 


by means of my dialectical and raciotinative 
ekil—and yet [am always easily deleated 
by a mere chit of 8 girl—a girl who 
might have been my pupil Verily, some 
members of your sex are exceptionaly 
gifted in this line and my sweet Manorama 
is, of course, one of those few 

labwar Dutta had hir the nail ou the bead 

Manorama'a vexation—for it was nothing 
more than this, otherwise her training 
predespased her to the view that these 
liberties were innocent, spouts for the 
escape of emotion wiihout causing any 
explosion.and means of letting electricity 


* 


| 
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dissipata harmless] y —vanished. Tho perpetual 

sdiant smile returned to her cherry lips, 
Sine beamed upon. him, allowed him. to 
hold her solt hand for s minute or 80. in 
his and ssid “Dear Ishwar! Excuse me 
l was vexed for a minute. It was all 80 
sudden aud you touched me 80 boorisbly 
I hope you are nor displeased.” 

Displeased ! Notin the least. When I 
come to dear Manorama’s house, i put 
my self-respect in my pocket and leave 
my sensiiveness with the porter at 
the front gate. I challange you, my 
sweetest, 10 put me out of temper. I 
em pained and deeply pained when J 
see a clond pass over your lovely brow 
aud | more so when [| feel that my 
brusqueuess and boorishness have caused 
it You wil admit that I am incapable of 
willfully burting your suceptibilisties. I 
am displeased with «myself several times 
but never with my Manorama 

J know l am boorish aud vulgar, but 
1 ean not discover’& gurer cure for my 
boorisbness and vuigarity than your sweet 
company Tell me honestly. Have I not 
considerably improved in manners since I 
have had the good fortune of basking in 
the sunshine of your favour? «If I have 
not, I would be a most unpromising pupil. 
For I am swe, the teacher is perfect. 

“You ave a most apt and promising pupil, 
Ishwar mine “Make yourself easy on 
that poiut ” 

“Since you are RO gracions to-day, may 
] presume t»? inquire as to the correctness 
at otherwise of a persistant rumor in 
fashionable circles ” 

‘ What is it ?” 

** Can’t you guers ?” 

# No.” 

** Well, it relates to you." 


“How siily you sre? Do you mean 


to suggest that Mrs Grundy has caught hold 


of me somehow or other and the envenomed 
tougue of scandal has embroiled me some 
where. i ; 
* Oh dear me! How canan immaculate 
be beamirched and bespattered in 
cavalier menner! People are only 
alking of possibilities 


* What possibiliues 


fs 
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४ People say the. Rai Bahadur's mangioz 
wil witness a grand wedding shortly,” — 
“ Has my father accorded.you permiesio 
10, use our bouse for your, wedding cere 
mony."? e 
“I wish it were true, But rumor doe 
not connect me with the coming wedding." 
At this Manorama smiled roguishly anc 
said ? 
Do not speak in riddles. 
that is in your heart’ 
Ishwar Dutta twitched his face with an 
expression of visible pain aud with 
downcast face said 


Blurt out al 


People say Vishnu Dagalis the accepte 
suitor Ja this house 

* Accepted suitor! How impudent you are; 

And who is the rejected suitor.”? ~ I 


“I had fond hopes that you, could take 
pity upon me — P 


“I never can marry a man who is contented 
with the status of a pitiable creature suing 
for comisseration 

“Tg, then, my case hopeless?” ^" 

“I never knew you had a case. 

“ But you are marrying Vishnu ?" 

“ f never said so.” “I 


“ But [ want to know your views on thi 
Bubject 


J 
ite 


iy छोर 


“ Ag a rival or a friend." E 


“As & dear friend, a devoted brothe 
and a confidential secretary 


“ My heart is not capacious enough fo 
two devoted brothers. We have alread 
decided that you are not my dear friend ' 


“Then merely as a confidential secretary. 
“Well, yes, lf you will accept that positio! 
contentedly and will promise to be worthy 0 
my confidance. 


“I do vow eternal allegiance and 
the oath of secrecy 


“Well, then. you will get my confiden 
in driblets. At present, suffice it for yon ti 
know that if Vishnu Dayal proposes t 
I am inclined to aceeot him Now b 
I am not in a fit state of mind to- 
further. We shali. diseues the q 
some other day. vd ts 
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Ishwar Dutta was taken aback. Manorama 
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At this Ishwar Dutta flared, up, then 


| noticed thie, shook bands with him cordially, muttered the word darling thrice 
slowed bim ‘to sit by her for a time before he could express the emotion tbat 
| ‘patted him softly on the shoulder dominated him in action, Manorama was 
phen be was about to leave saying gone. 

= "Far my sake, shake off ‘this depression, 

dear friend.” 
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“Introduction to the Message of the 20th 
teentury by Panayam Narayana Goud M. A. 
IB. Se, (Edin). Printed at the Buinglore 
İPresa Banglore City 
| This is one of the most remarkable works 
ton Vedic exegetics and the teaching of the 
1109 Writ that we have ever come across. 
The writer.has sought to prove tbat Vedic 
| 


| 
- 
| 


[Literature is but the embodiment of Nataval 
‘Laws. His system of Vedic Interpretation is 
identical with that first revived: by Bhagwan 
{Dayananda He has frequently quoted Pandit 
(Guru ' Datta. But the interpretations 
tof the various Veda Mantras treated in 
lthe book are his own and the work bears 
imarks of painstaking research and deep 
‘erudition!’ The writer’s line of reasoning 
118: faultless and he has adduced incontrover- 
'tible proofe in support ofall the hypotheses 
‘that he has advanced. The work under 
‘review ‘is thought-provoking. It in fact 
‘marks an ‘epoch in the evolution of. Vedic 
“Research: ‘As a specimen of his convincing 

method of reasoning, we reproduce in 
'eztenso ‘his illuminating ‘discussion of the 
imeaning “of the word Indra. Says he :— ^» 
~ >The: Samekrit language is distinguished 
‘from and ie superior to other languages. of 
iither modern or ancient growth by virtue 
ofits comprehensiveness, flexibility, and its 

riso 0t the grammar which enable us to 
arrive at the exact meaning of any word 
peser: that: we :might^have lost the 
f 


"7 


b 


significance of. Deriving confidence and 
hope from this fact, a study of the words 
used in the above story should be made. 
The derivations of the synonyms of the word 
Indra, when viewed at with the expectation 
of detecting the scientific significance, if any, 
of the term, remembering all the time that 
these derivations comprise» the properties of 
the object named, will oblige us to admit 
that they are applicable iv the case of what 
we call electricity and electricity only, 
According to . Yaska /ndra is so called 
because he “produces, 97८९७, or decompores 


(drinats from the root Dri) water." Indra is 
also called :— f 
Bidauja.— Because. “he possesses Might 


endowed with the quality of pervasion 
——dazzling light," ——a well-known 
property of electric current ü 
Vajri.—Because “he has  Vajrayudha " 
Vajrayudha is the ligorning, and And 
vi, possessen tbis  ligbtning, ——-another 
२७०३ well-known property of electricity. 
Gotrabhid.— Because “he bres ks m suntains,” 
1८०18 term applied .to lightning. Thus 
vit lightoing and Indra: are one and the 
‘same thing. . i 
Vrisha.— Because “he makes it rain." This 
'. is also the meaning of the expression 
.Par$anya. This. is a  fundamenial 
~ property: of. electricity. E 
Sachipati.—Because *he ie the husband of 
Sachi.” Sachi is. tbe daughter of 
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` Puloma, one that has an abundance of 
hair, for ingranee, a fur. This has 
reference to ihe process of preparing 
static electricity by friction. 
Meghsvahana :— Because “he has clouds as 
his bearers” Moist clouds carry electric 
charges We know that lightning is 
due to the neutralization of opposite 
electric cha:ges that are carried by 
clouds, 

These attributes will have any meaning 
only when they refer to electricity. If Jndra 
were some super natural god, or something 
other than electricity not cognizable by our 
senses, none could have predicted these 
facts in bis or its connection. The authors 
who iuvepted the word Indra should have 
known these properties to be universal and 
immutable. thse terms Surapati and 
Ribnuksha mean “the ruler of Devas”, and 
“the director of the actions of Devas,” 
respectively. 10 has been shown elsewiere 
that the Devas are the objects of physical 
sciences, such as oxygen, hydrogen, 
electricity, radioactive rays, and the like. 
Therefore the two expressions respectively 
give us the ideas that /ndra is the chief of 
the objects of physical sciences, and that 
through its agency macy of the reactions 
occurring 1a “Nature take place. 

Tne identification of Indra with electricity 
is, we believe, the througebst and the most 
uoatsailable hypothesis in the whole book. 
The work is, however, brimíul of many an 
ingenius hypothesis For instance the 
Writer pats forwaid the view that agni is 
oxygen. He thus takes up each synovym of 
agui and endexvoars to show that it connotes 
some propery or other of -tbat gaseous 
Bubstauce. 

Vaiswanara: — because “he (Agni) is the 
son of 11811 Viswanara." Jtis not unoften, 
even in modern scieaufie works, that 
is figuratively termed its father. 

2. Kripitayvnit:—because “water is the 
lace of bis birt, fe, his source,” or 
becausé “he is an origin of water. “Some 


है 816 inclined to belit Vo that when it is said 


bis birth” 
the ‘‘he”’ 
Tbis, however, can- 
be the real meeniag ecause it is 


that "water is the place of 
that. “he js an orgin of water, 


ot 


Wo. 
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distinctly stated that. Agni and Aditya 
combine to form water, and that Agni is 


a product of decomposition of water 
(R. V. L I, 3.) Further the term Indra. 
nich is used to denote electricity, 


and consequently: is 
owner of lightning," 
a8 the producer 


desiguated as “the 
is spoken ‘of not only 
but also as the decom- 


poser of water. And since Agni 18 not 
a synonym of Indra, it is irrational to 
suppose that it stands for lightning 


instsead of oxygen. . 
3. Jwalanah:— becsuse “he inflames (a glo: 
ing splint).” 
This is a property of oxygen know even 
to the beginner in chemistry 
Jatavedah:— because “ the Vedas are 
born from him,” or because “he is 
found in all bodies that are born.” 
lt is only to well known that mony of 
the chemical laws are due to oxygen. 
Oxidation is the process of combinat- 
ion with oxygen. Without oxygen chemi- 
eal philosophy could not have reached 
the dimensions that it now possesses. Ag | 
is further described as “found in all 
bodies that are bora.” Every living. being 
require oxygen to keep up its bodily 
combustion. Without oxygen there can 
be no growth of the body. lf Agni 
meant fire, it could not be said to be the 
source cf science, and that it is found n 
all bodies i 
Tanunapat:—becase “he maintains our 
bodies", or because “he maintains himself 


without fuel." If Agni does not mean 
oxygen the property that he maintains 
himself without feul (wood) 


have been; attributed to him. 
6. Asrayasah:— because “he feeds on his 
patron. Ihe meaning is that Ago 
oxisizes. Tuis is the reason why he is 
called Atbitbi in the Vedas. 1 
7. Krisanuh:— because “he reduces {he 
quantity of the substance, on which b 
acts In other words, it oxidizes tra 
forming the substances. A 
2. Abalah:—beoause “by him all bei 
live.” Ibis is a complete proof th 
Agni means oxygen only, - 
or lightning. -lt surpasses. al 
that any man with a litwe:common 
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and. least. of .all the ‘primitive, man,” who 
— had, only .just. then acquired fire and 
“learnt .'the art of making its use, should 
í gay that all being live by fire. It is all 
the more improbable since, according to 


— our Opponents, they were aware of the 

— contemporary aboriginals who, probably, 

had not seen fire ‘even once in their 
lives 

9. Vayusakha:— because “he is the friend 

of Vayu It wil be shown in what 

follows that Vayu occurs in the Vedas 


88 8 ,,08116 of hydrogen, and since oxygen 
unites with hydrogen the former is called the 
"friend" of the latter. 
५.10, Saptarchih:—because “he has seven 
archie .(spectra).” ‘lt is  exderimentally 
proved that oxygen is “capable of giving 
. no less than seven spectra.” The spect- 
rum, of a gas is obtained by passing a 
current of electricity, through the rarefied 
gas in a spectrum (Geissler) tube. ‘The 
spectra ‘of gases other than oxygen, do 
not,change much with alterations iu the 
degree of rarefaction. But in the case of 
oxygen the degree of rarefaction has a 
marked effect, and observations have 
shown that ‘no less than seven different. 
spectra’ are obtained each for a definite 
valne of rarefaction, The term archi is 
different from aswa which, as we have 
shown, stands fora ray. The word Sapta- 
haya signifies that there are seven kinds 
Of rays.in the white light of the sun. 
_.Saptarchi not .being its synonym can-, 
not give. the same meaning. ^ Aswa 
denotes a ray while archi the whole 
spectrum, or the glow that . produces the 
spectrum lt. is; this property of Agni 
(oxygen) that lends colour to, the state- 


| 


ment: that “Agni is made up of all the 
_ Devas 
Indeed, it is too difficult to conceive 
how any one: can pretend ‘that this 
description’ does not refer to oxygen ‘and 
oxygen alone. ` 
&jAII this is, indeéd, very interesting 
We, can confidently commend this 


- remarkable book to all who are interested 
— in, the, ancientmost. scripture of mankind 


‘was a corruption of 


blinded by the lucubrations .of ignoramuses 
styled “ Orientalists " in the West 

Rig- Vedic India by Mr. Abinas Chandra 
Das M.A, B.D, Lecturer in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Calcutta University. 
Published by the.University of Calcutta 
_.It isa work on the early history of, the 
Aryas. ltisa pity that the writer, though 
he has broken new ground in regard to the 
question of tbe birth place of the Indo- 
European races and , the problem of the 
antiquity of Vedie civilization, has unques- 
tionably followed European methods of Vedic 
interpretation. However the book embodies 
valuable original historical research and deser- 
ves to be widely read. The author conclusively 
knocks on the head the theory that the 
Dasayas were the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India and were, tberefore, persecuted by the 
Aryan invaders. He proves tothe hilt that 
the Dasayus, Jikewise, were of Aryan origin 
aud the distinction between the Aryas and 
the Dasayus represented not a racial but a 
moral cleavage. The learned author has 
further exposed the  untenability of the 
hypothesis of the central Asiatic home of the 
Aryas. He also establishes thoroughly the 
Indian origin of the Assysian and Egyptian 
Civilizations and traces the influence of Indian 
thought even upon early European Civiliza- 
tion. The chapter on “ Indo-Aryan Influence 
on the Civilization of Ancient Egypt" is 
perhaps, the best and the most convincing 
chapter in this remarkable - book.. The 
following quotation will serve as an excellent 
specimen of the exhaustive manner in which 


each section of the subject has been 
taken up am ; i 
“The Egyptian religion, like the Rig- 


Vedic religion, was bised upon natural 


phenomena and manifestations. Their gods 
were mostly Solar deities, and the 
name of their Sun-god was Horus, 


which, as we have already pointed out 
the Sanskrit word 
Suryas (Qk. Sirius). The name of another 
god was Osiris, and that of his consort 
Isis, which are identified by some with the 
Sanskrit words, vivara and ici. But I have 
reasou to snppose that the Egyptian word 
Osiris is a corruption of the Sanskrit 


- and, eepeoially to those whose vision has been ‘Word . A-suryas, ` whioh" literally means 
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‘the Sun devoid of his solar character’ 
(the not-Sun), or as the Egyptians descri- 
bed the deity, “tha Sun of the night," 
when be loses his lustre, and becomes, 
to all intents and purposes, quite dead. 
The Rig-Veda bas described the Sun 
of the night as “the sleeping sun” the 
idea being the same as the Egyptian 
ides, as sleep, in the words of the greatest 
English poet, is “every day’s death.” 
Isis, the consort of Osiris, is no other 
than the Vedic Ushas (Gk. Eos) In the 
Rig-Veda occur many verses in which 
Ushas has been descrited as the consort 
of the Sun who eagerly covets and 
follows ber, “as a bull follows a cow.” 
There was another Egyptian god whose 
name was Amen or Imu was not a visible one 
like Horus, but a deity quite imperceptible 
[is god was also called Ea, and he “was the 
he gratest god of all, ‘the king of gods 
Amen was sometimes identified with 
Ra, snd the tendency was towards the 
recognition Of s most improtant central 
God who, to a certain extent, ruled over 
and controlled the hierarchy of the lesser 
deities.” Ra was "the uncreated, the auto- 
erat of the heavens. Horus, the Sun-god 
who fought each day in the interest of 
mankind against the malignant demon 
Set or Sutekh, and who was overcome 
each night only to revive again, and renew 
the combat with this good however, each 
succeeding morning, was a god of great and 
widely recognised power. Yet it appears 
that he was not quite identified, as 
has sometime been supposed, with the 
Supreme God Ra To the latter attach- 
ed a certain intangibility, a certain 
vagueness inconsistent with the obvious 
visual reality of ‘the’ Sun-god or ` with 
the being of any other "god whose 
qualities could be explicitly ‘defined. © In 
the very nature‘ ‘of the case; ‘the 
conception of Ra was vague. He present- 
ed the last ‘analysis of thought from 
‘which the ^ mind recoils 08260, and 
- acknowledging itself baffled.” 
Ned Mo. Ra therefore" resembled the: Vedic 
ma the one’ without a second,” 
> transcends ' the ' three gunas, or’ the 
` vehicles of manifestation" as i Creator, 


ie 
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the Preserver and the Destroyer, whos 1 


very nature is Supreme Bliss or Beatitude 
(anandam) ' and -from whom “words, with 
the mind, not ‘reaching, recoil baffled? 

This Vedic conception of ‘the Supreme - 
Being perfectly agrees with the Egyptian - 
conception of “Ra. Some one ‘asked “Had 
the E,yptians any idea. of one God? 
In other words, is their religion a 
complex structure raised upon monothéis- 
tic foundation ?" The Egyptian religious - 
writings are held by M. De Rouge to 
give an affirmative answer to his ques 
tion [hey speak of one Supereme Being, 
Self-existent, "elf-producing, the Creator 
of Heaven and Earth, called the double 
god or double-being, as the parent of a 
second manifestation. From the idea ofa 
Supreme Deity, at once father and 
mother, producing a second ‘form, 
probably originated a first triad, like the’ 
triads of father, mother and son, frequ- 
ent in Egyptian Mythology The 
double-god was undoubtedly the ‘Nérguna 
Brahma and Saguna Brahma of the Aryans 


wt. dds üni 


Hara or or Siva, in: later Hindu 
Mythology, represented the Nirguna — 
Barhma, the Unmanifested Being, and - 


he Egyptian Ra was probably a corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit word Hara, the ha 
having been silent in Egyptian pronuncia- - 
tion. Amen or Imu who was  identifi-. 
ed with Ra was probably a corruption 
of the Sanskrit mystic word Aum, the 
emblem of the: three gunas. or manifestat- 
ion of Brahma (Tailt. Upa, l|. 8), the 
gradual cadence of the last syllable’ 
signifying the merging of the Manifest - 
ed or Finite (wyakta) into: the Unmanifes- — 
ted or Infinite (a-ayakta), whose nemein — 
the later Hindu Mythology was Eu 
corresponding to the Egyptian Ra. ' —— 
In the Rig-Veda we find the discrip- | 
tion of a constant fight going on 1 
ween the Power of Light, and the Power - 
of Darkness, the latter overcome th 
former in the night. and being ० 
come again by its adversary in E 
' Indra or Suryas represétts the Power 
of Light, and  Vritra, the Power ‘0 
Darkness. The ‘latter is a  malevolen 
power, working ` mischief ‘in the "word, 


OW vun 


.power of Seth, but does not 


ESE था OSR 
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yet bearing in the Rig-Veda the title of 
Deva or bright. (Rig. L 32.12). This, 
at first sight, leads to some confusion in 
our mind about his identity. We have 
identified this Deva in his form of a could 
as the Lighting. But when there is no 
cloud but simple darkness, we feel some 
difficulty in identifying him. The Catapatha 
Brahmana, however helps to remove 
this diffeulty, when it says.: “The Sun 
that gives us heat and light is Indra, 
and the Mooz is Vritra. The Sun is like 
the Moon's natural and eternal 
enemy” (L 5 3. 18) Ushas or the 
Dawn has been described in the Rig-Veda 
the wife of the Sun (probably, the Sun 
of the night), but sometimes also as his 
mother (undoubtedly, the mother of. the 
morning Sun, the Kumara or the son, who 
appeared to have been produced by her). 
Nakta or Night has been described in the 
Rig-Veda as the wife of the Moon, and 
Ushas and Naktis (the Dawn and the 
Night) as twin sisters, nay, the one and 
the same deity with different aspects If 
we remember these principal figures of 
the, Vecic Mythology, we shall be able to 
understand clearly its resemblance with 
the Egyptian Mythology. j ; 
. Osiris, as we have said, was identified 
by the Egyptians with “the Sun of the 
night." ‘“ He has a life-long conflict 
‘with a malevolent power, his brother or 
son, Seth, who is not wholly evil... 
The opposition of Osiris and Seth isa 
perpetual conflict. Osiris: is , vanquished. 
He is cut in pieces, and. submerged 
in the water. Watched by his sister, 
Isis, bis consort, ‘and. .Nephthys, the 
consort of. Seth, he  revives. Horus, 
his son, avenges him...and destroys the 
. annihilate 
.him. The myth is a picture of the daily 


life. of the, Sun, combating Darkness, 


yet at. last succumbing to it, to appear 


,8gain .in renewed splendour, as. the young 


_Horus,,a solar god, triumphs, over Seth. 
It is also a picture of human life, its 


. perpetual conflict, and final seeming destruc- 
E RIEN -be restored in the youth of a 
_ brighter existence. l 


n: this. view, suffer- 


, ing, .i8,. got. wholly ovil; but. hae. .its 


= 


Osiris as 
80 the protector 
away 


is. the, same as 
as we have 


God Bes 
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beneficent aspect in the accomplish- 
ment of final good... We may regard 
the Sun. of the night, and 
of those who pass 
into the realm of Shades.” 

Nephtbys or Night in the above extract: 
the, Vedic Nakta. Isis, 
already said, is the same 


as the Sanskrit Ushus or Greek Bos. 
Seth is identical with the Sanskrit 
word Oveta, meaning white, the colour 


of the Moon. Horus (Suryas) is the 
sun of Osiris (4-Suryas), the head Sun 
of the night, who is. born again in 
him. The following gods are identifi- 
ed with Osiris in :the Theban syatem: 
(1) Seb (Vedic Savitri who is also the 
Sun of the night, and the Pauranic 


Civa), his consort being Nut (Sanskrit, 
Nakta Night), the sister of Isis, or Isis 
herself in another form—the Pauranic 
Kali or Kalaratri) ; (2)  Hesiri or Osiris, 
his consort being Hes or sia Vedic 
Ushes, Paursnic Uma}; (3)Har (Pauranic 
Hura:, his consort being Hat-har (Sanskrit, 
Hotrt or Savitri). Isis is also identified 
with Pakht (Sanskrit, Prakriti], and Sekhet. 
(Sanskrit, Cakti) and is called “the ancient,” 
as she. is called in the Rig-Veda, in as 
much as there was nothing but darkness 


in the beginning, out of which evolved 
Light and the Shining Ones. Hence she 
was calli by tha Egyptian word Mut 


(SanskritMa/a, mother), i.e., the mother of 
the Gods Amea or Amu (corrupted from 
Sanskrit Aum, tha mystic word represent- 
ing the Thro: Principles of Creation, 
Preservation and Destruction) was called by 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|] 
} 
| 
| 
| 


the Egyptians "Lord of Punt," as Hathor © 


or, Savitrt, the root.mantra on which the 


structure of the Vedic or Hindu Religion is | 


based, was called the “ Lady and Ruler of 
Punt.” This probably meant that the 


religious cult of the Egytians originally 


belonged to, and came from Punt, The 
was undoubtedly the. Vedic 
Vishnu, the Protector of the world. who, 


according to the Egyptians, dispensed 
“gentle manners, peace and cheerfulness to 
the nations with lavish hands.’ This god 


jafterwards came to. be. identified. with, 
Bacchus end hie worship degenerated intg 
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orgies, at which the lowest human passions 
were given a free indulgence. These orgies 
appear to be the result of a misihterpreta- 
‘tion of the esoteric meaning attached to the 
‘autumnal and spring festivals (the Rasa and 
the Dola) held in India to celebrate the 
union of Krishna (Incarnation of Vishnu) 
with his devout worshippers, the Gopikas. 
But the Baccbanial festival was of a later 
date than the worship of Bes in ancient 
Egypt and was probably introduced into 
Western Asia: from India long after the 
Pandyas had immigrated to Egypt. 

From the above account of ‘the Egyptian 
gods, and subsequent account to be given 
in its proper place, it would appear that 
the immigration of the Indians the 
ryanised Pundyas) to Egypt must have 
aken place at a period of transition from the 

Tedic to the Pauranic faith in India, in as 
hoot as we find not only some of the Vedic 
gods and Vedic sacrifices (notably the bull- 
sacrifice) in Egypt, but also some of the gods 
and goddesses of purely Pauranic Mythology, 
who were undoubtedly the later developments 
of Vedic deities and the myths attached to 


them. This striking resemblance between 
the theogonies and mythologies of the 
‘ancient Egyptians and tbe Indo-Aryans 


would alone prove the Egyptians to be of 
Indian origin, even if we exclude from our 
‘consideration the similarity of skulls of the 
Indian and Egyptian races, discovered by 
Heeren. We shall find that in social, religious 
and political institutions also, the Egvptians 
pre-eminently resembled the Indians.” 

- The learned author has a right conception 
‘of our lofty culture. i 

— Rays he. DUM 

**,,....Rigvedie Aryans lighted up the holy 

‘fire of Spiritual Culture and kept it burning 
and glowing for hundreds of thousands of yeara 
_ for the benefit ‘of humanity. In a much later 
"age, afew faggots were taken from this 
'gaered and burning pile to other countries 
where they burned and glowed spasmodi- 
pey : wishes ‘some time till they were finally 
extin ved as they were from 
= eue e . The ancient civilisa- 
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resuscitation. It is only in’ India that the 
Ancient Fire still burns and glows on, 
though blasts and dusts have done much 
bedimits' radiance, it will burn and plow  . 
again with its wonted lustre, if properly 7 
with such fuels and libations as are eminently 
fitted to keep it up, viz. a vivid realisation 
like that of the ancient Aryans of the one 
supreme end and purpose of life, ‘the direc- - 
tion of all thoughts, energies and actions 
towards the consummation of that supreme 
end, the simultaneous culture of tbe body, 
mind and soul, and the subordination T 
material culture to spiritual, the cultivation 
of catholicity, charity and toleration, the 
subordination of the self to higher good, the 
realisation of the divinity in man, irrespective 
of caste, creed or rank, the merging of the 
individual in the Universal Ego, the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit of self-sacrifice for 
accomplishing communal good, ana the 
development of that beatic vision thaf sees - 
God in everything and everything in God— 
E 


an all-round culture which is the special 

heritage of the’ Aryan race from their | 
glorious ancestors who occupied the position : 
of world-teachers, and vividly realized their 
own destiny. lt was therefore not a mere - 
vain boast that the great Manu indulged in,- 

when he inspiringly declared: “From the | 
first-born (the Brahmans) of this country let - 
all the peoples of the Earth learn the - 
guiding principles of their life and conduct” _ 
—a boast which was partially’ fulfilled in the . 
past, and waits to be completely fulfilled in 


: the days to come.” 


The work under review has been written d 
to vindicate the claims of Vedic culture. : 
It is an admirable and most successful | 
attempt in that direction. ' Every lover oie 
India who reads this scholarly work: will find | 
his pride in her past stimulated aud bis faith 
in her future rejuvenated and revit alised. | 

The Eucyclopaedic Indian Dirtetory Lahore 
(with Punjab supplement, edited and compiled 
by Mr. Harnarayan Prasad B. A. ` Publis d 
by the  eucylopaedic Directory Co, bia, 


The Directory is most exhaustive and isa 
O OTe eae Š 


‘mine : of valuable information. i 
historical, archaelógical, - commercia 5: a" 
'general guide. It is indispensable for to 


= 
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radérs and’ others who care for accurate and 
mto date information ‘about Lahore and the 
= Punjab. ; 


: HINDI (ARYA BHASHA). 7 
nei NAT b तु 
fang का वंदिक आदर्शं by Pandit 


Mand Kishore. Vidyalankav. , Published by the 
Veeretary , Gurukula Sahitya Parisad Kangri 
is District. Price 10 annas. 
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establishes the superiority of Vedic marriage . 
over all other forms of matrimony current 
in the world. E r 

देवता विचार by Pundit: Satvalekar. 
Published by the Swadhya Mondal Aundh 
Satara District. i 
Price 3 annas, 


In this booklet the learned author has 
thrown a flood of light on the vexed and | 
thorny question of Vedic Gods. lt  -. 
ought be in the hands of all Vedic 
Dharmists. ci 


Itis a reasoned dissertation on the Vedic 
The writer deals with the 
question of human marriage in all its aspects 
amd bearings with amplitude of detail and 


Er of marriage. 
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THE NEW VICERCY. 

Lord. Reading has taken over charge 
ofthe Viceroyalty. The New Viceroy 
108 one of the ablest of England's sons. 
Ele has a reputation for extraordinary 
industry and conscientious discharge 
of duty. The first speech that he 
delivered on the Indian soil shows that 
the comes with an open mind and will 
thear all sides before he formulates his 
conclusions He'has also done well to 
wisit the Punjab aud to hear people of 
mln shades, of opinion on the saddest 
tragedy of British Rule in this country. 

The New Viceroy desires a chance 
and he must get it. But let not thé 
Indian ‘people ‘be  lured merely by 
{fair promises and fair words. We do 
inot mean to suggest that. Lord Reading 
will not fulfil his, promises. Butit is 
(ghe Same time too early to'say that 


"e 


bureaucratic atomsphere affects. him, 
Its effect is slow, subtle and sure. Let 
our people remember, above all, that 


neither Lord Reading nor any British | 


good-intentioned 


statesman, however 
can create their 


and well-meaning, 


destiny for them. Of that they and ghey - 
alone are to: be the: sole architects. . 


Viceroys can "multiply obstacles. or 
reduce them. Beyond 
powerless to do anything. If we go 
on with the non-co-operation movement 
in right earnest, eschewing all violence 
aud deepning and broadening. and there- 
by purifying the channels of national 


life, we are sure to reach our ‘goal in the 
spite of Lord. 


prescribed time,’ in . spi 
‘Reading’s hositility assuming that he 
turns hostile. If, on the contrary, we 


this they are . 


shall continue to be guided by sectional . 


‘snd communal self-interest. and to - 


} 


E Tt remains (o be seen how the sacrifice national weal at the altar:of . 
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* gectarian narrowness, 
^ attain’ Swarajya, even if the new Vice- 


we shall never 


roy is genuinly solicitous to promote 
the cause of Indian independence It 
cannot be sufficiently impressed upon 
our people that we are passing through 
a supreme crisis in our national history 
and that if we fail to take time oy 
the forelock and rise to the height of 
the occassion, we shall have missed 


a chance that may not recur for 
generations. 
LALA LAJPAT RAI AND THE 
MODERATES. 


Ina speech delivered at Bombay Lala 
Lajpat Kai has indulged iu strong 
language about the Moderates. He 
has characterised their merging in the 
bureaucracy as ‘high treason’ to 
the nation. The language is, no doubt, 
a bit strong, but it cannot be 
denied that the policy of “rallying the 
moderates” has succeeded now as 
it never succeeded before. . The 
atmosphere of Council and Cabinet has 
proved too strong for the  erstwhile 
leaders of India. Sir William Vincent 
has, by his suavityhypnotised them 
into the belief that they have a 
monpoly of sobriety and sanity aud 
that the British Government cannot go 
on without their active co-operation. 
Moreover, our moderate, “ Leaders” 
—without followers—have constituted 
themselves sponsors of the Reform 
Scheme. From psychological causes, 


therefore, the moderates have. gradually 


drifted towards ^ co-operation and 
‘absorption into the bureaucratic system. 
‘hey honestly feel that they are 
rendering a service to their country, 


- ‘are saving the  Heforms Scheme and 


‘advancing: the cause of Law and 


Order, . F «d 4173 de * 93 हैं Ag £ 
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All the same, their countrymen, : wie 
have not beeu within the magic circ]. 
know full well that the bureaucracy: ha 
gained by subtle flattery what it neve 
could have obtained by-an attitude c 
hostility and contempt. In any case 
there is no doubt that the! defection œ 
moderate leaders, who have led Indi: 
so ably and nobly for well’ nigh upom 
a generation, is an act of high treason 
to the nation— which is none the les 
catastrophie because it is unconscious 
The complete disappearance of the 
moderate party from the sphere ol 
of Indian politics is a tragedy. li 
the moderates had only retained their 
independence, they would have exercised 
a restraining influence on the activities 
of red-hot non-co-operators. The illus 
trious leaders of this party, with à 
glorious past, sounded the death-knell 
of moderation the day they decided ७ 
join forces with the bureaucracy. Even 
now it is not too late. It is never 
late to mend. | 

MR. BIPIN CHANDRA PALS 
LUCUBRATIONS. ` 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal T 
** historic " pronouncement as Presiden 
of the Bengal Provincial Conference 
Whatever Mr. Pal has ever done is hit 
toric. His entire public life bears elo 
quent testimony to the fact that eith 
he leads a life of inaction or does some 
thing sensational and historic, T 
famous written 


tion of Aravindo was historic. | tim 


"m 
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vd his dips and plunges into obscurity 
Wii times of repression and universal 
“prosecution have always puzzled and 
E admirers. In 1907 he was now- 
here to be heard, during the Satyagrah 
01898 nobody knew whether he was living 
im the matter of fact world or had be— 
teiken himself to the caves of the Hima- 
layas. His somersaults have also always 
excited the admiration of all students 
olf human psychology. From complete 
imdependence to Imperial Federation 
was indeed a legerdemain. But the 
succession of ‘somersaults implied in 
qiuick ascent from Colonial Swarajya to 
idependence and the subsequent descent 
from independence to something like 
Imperial Federation again beats all 
hiis previous achievements in this line. 
Mir, Bipin Chandra Pal has all his life 
ben an iconoclast but an iconoclast 
wrho has never succeeded in demolishing 
a single idol. In order to be able to 
lemolish an idol one must inspire 
m others to some extent the feelings 
woked by an idol; in other words one 
must’ partly replace it. Babu Bipin 
Jhandra Pal has neither the moral 
courage nor the lofty character nor 
Ine self-sacrifice which iconoclasts of 
Ine right type have. If he had, he would 
xot have raised the standard of revolt 
ggainst popular heroes whose position 
3! due to their lofty character. Christ 
iid not seek to demolish John the 
J)aptist nor did Dyananda raise his 
Mowerful voice against keshub or 
ulakhdhari. Great souls seek alliance 
With one another; it is only small 
oulsthat, out of jealousy and personal 
10110, Seek ‘to discredit great souls. 
fir. Pal accuses Mahatma Gandhi of 
wtocracy. He ought to know that this 
tharge is false, malicious, and spiteful. 
flahatma Gandhi has never tried to 


‘phenomenal 


AH 


override the wishes of the Congress, 
he has ‘never tried to capture the 
organisation by illegitimate means, he 
has never sought to fill the Executive 
Committee of the Congress with his 
own: nominees. In what sense is he 
an autocrat, then? It is, no doubt, 
true that he is an autocrat of opinion, 
he has the strength of conviction and 
infects other people with it. He is 
a born propagandist and has a magnetic 
charm of personality which helps in the 
conversion of the wavering avd the 
hesitating. Living contact with him 
sometimes turns epicures into saints 
and society women into Mary Magda- 
lens. But that has been the way of all 
Mahatmas from Budha downwards. It 
cannot be denied that the rank and 
file of the Nou-co-operation army have 
some times disgraced themselves by 
exhibiting barbarous intolerance but 
only aman hopelessly suffering from 
Gandhiophbia can blame the Mahatma 
for that. One might as well blame 
Christ because one of his followers cut 
off the ear of an officerin his presence. 
We pity him. His entire life has. been 
a failure If instead of seeking to 
dethrone good men and true from the 
pedestal to which they have been 
raised by the united suffrages of their 
countrymen, he had endeavoured to 
entbrone himself in the hearts of his 
people by cultivating the virtues 
of selflessnes and capacity for physical 
suffering, he would to-day be occupying 
a place in the foremost rank of the 


‘leaders of , Ind-a position for which his 


intellectual powers. his 
common sense, his 
tremendous energy and his wonderful 


great ti 


powers of analysis fully qualify him. 


But that is the tragic element in the 
situation. : The giant is misapplying his 
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prodigious strength and thus gradually 
- seeking to undermine and sap it. 


BEWARE OF DOMINEERING 
- AUTOCRACY IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


While we are opposed to the spiteful and 
fruitless task of seeking to pull down 
autocrats who are autocrats because 

they embody the ideals of true freedom 

and are jealous guardians of the right 

of private judgment and individual and 
national self-respect, we would fain pull 

down domineering dictators who 
gained their position in public 

life by wilfully discrediting their less 
unscrupulous ‘colleagues, by making 

the life of their honest co-workers 
miserable beyond measure taking 
advantage of the fact that they are 

too conscientious to meet lies with lies, 

by employiug scondrels in the garb of 
gentlemen to do dirty work and throw 

mud jt inconvenient rivals and by 
beco T indispensable merely because 

they have scared away all decent 
competitors and know that that their 
-hateful despotism will be tolerated 
because they have rendered it inevitable 

~ These dictators must be shaken off even 

' at the sacrifice of efficiency if the nation 
‘is to grow in self-respect and has to im- 
—bibe the lesson of self-determination. 

- "They are the modern and upto date edi- 
tions of medieval Mahants and Gurus. 

— A crusade against them is a crusade 
= against the worst type of salvery and 
. the most intolerable form of domina- 
tion. They are worse than bureaucrats 

_ for the bureaucrats are, in the last 
. resort, responsible to a nation—even 
_ «though the nation be foreign—but these 
Be mode n Mahants are completely irres- 
po . We must not exchange 
for Mahantrule. We must 
ese modern Mahants should 


directions, to the neglect of = 


‘ments | were: ‘made. 


or even honest work. ‘Studies ‘heen 
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kill our budding national .8elf-regpec 
and cripple our growing, national self 
consciousness by destroying all indiy. 
dual initiative and; subordinating. al 
lesser will to their own arbitrary croi 
chets. The following . pen—portrait o 
Sir Asutosh . Murkerjee appears in th. 
current, number | of the ‘Moder 
Review." D. b. 


The services rendered to the  Caleutt 
University by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee deserve 
unstinted praise. No' man ever devoted his 
intellectual powers, his energies and his time 
to the service of this University to the extent 
that Sir Asutosh has done. No one possesses 
such grasp of the details of all its affairs aa 
he does. But the shield has a dark side, too 
We are not competent to measure the fall 
value of his services: and the full extent of 
his disservice, and strike a balance It msy 
also be that the disservice done hag been 
unconscious and incidental. But for a tras 
estimate of the result of bis iut 


with the University, it will not do to men 
tion only his services. The evil results have 
been such as are generally incident to 008 
man rule. [t is only fair to. state that his 
ascendancy in the University is due not 
chiefly or merely to recourse to Tammany 
Hall methods. His high intellectual powers, 
his administrative capacity, his driving power 
his energy. bis constructive talent, his grasp 
of details, his unrivalled devotion tothe work 
of the University,—these ‘also lie 80 the root 
of his influence. But however gained, his 
master-fulness and autocracy. have been 
attended with bad results. Favoritism and 
jobbery of sorts there have been There 
has been wasteful expenditure in some 


of departments for which’ pathion et M 
There. has ‘bee 


research, to sometimes foist upon the Ui 


versity things which are notat all originsl 
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soightito ‘be’ promoted "for which there are’ 


\ few, if‘any, competent teachers. Megalo- 
7'mania;has led tothe ‘opening of classes at 
| inordinate expense for studies which have 
— Coin only a ^ few ` students. To find 
money for the huge post-graduate ‘depart-' 
1 ments every possible step has been taken 
. to multiply the number of candidates. to 
- the inevitable lowering of the standard of 
- examinations, thus commercialising the 
- University.. For some of: the highest 
‘degrees and rewards, there have been 
examiners convenient for particular 
‘candidates and inconvenient for others, in 
ia sense other than academic. The higher 
‘academic recognition, distinction, reward, 
sand‘ preferment have been won by the 
imethods of the courtier and the sycophant, 
sand the moral and intellectual atmosphere 
tof the University have been thus vitiated 
sand academic values lost. As regards the 
senators and members of 
snd other university bodies, there has been 
88 general, though not universal, decrease 
cf self-respect, manhood, independence of 
spirit and independent exercise of private 
jjudgment. r 

‘Lord Ronaldshay asks whether there is 
tto be co-operation or non-co-operation ? 
Bo far as the Calcutta University is con- 
cerned, one can co-operate with Sir Asu- 
ttosh:only in the sense” in which the. Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy ask us to co-operate 
with ‘them, vis that the bureaucrats are 
He initiate, dictate and control and ln- 
1808 are to cry ditto and’ carry out orders 


llike subordinates. ^ Sir Asutosh’s master- 
ffulness cannot brook any equals. You. 
must merge your will in his, you must 


cringe, if he is to’ tolerate your presence. 
Self-respecting men cannot co-operate on 
uch terms. ; 

‘If Lord Ronaldshay ‘claims any credit 
Hor ‘choosing Sir Asutosh, we must tell 
thim, it is "a virtue of ‘necessity. lt is 
HHobson’s choice. Barring Sir Asutosh 
oily’ two kinds of Vice-chancellors were 
possible those whom’ Sir Asutosh would 
continually oppose and” defeat and make 
their lives ‘miserable and positions not: 
worth ‘keeping, and those ‘who'by their 
acquiescence | 1s 


the Syndicate : 
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would only prove tle superfluity. and use-.; 
lessness of their presence. lt is, therefore, 


quite probable that no other man was . 
available for filling the office of  Vice- . 
chancellor, high though it be. Why should 


people agree, either to be non-entities and 
underdogo and play second fiddle, or to 
be targets for Sir Asutosh’s shafts? The 
appointment of Sir. Asutosh: Mookerjee 
has this merit that he will get all the 
credit and all the blame; there will be no 
target, nonentity, pawn or scapegoat. 

As for inviting Sir Asutosh *'to co-oper- 
ate with me," that is undoubtedly the 
only “dignified? way of putting the thing. . 
There is delicious humour in the situation. . 
Indians may feet a certain pleasure (ma 
licious, if you like,) in thinking. that one 
of their countrymen -has forced  Govern- . 
ment to invite him to co-operate with it 
on his Own terms. But the real question 
is, who co-operates with whom ? 


As for making a national university of 
the Calcutta University, we do not see how 
Sir Asutosh.can do it. Unless the govern- 
ment of a country is national, no official 
university can be national. A national 
university must also mean’ that it is under 


national control. But Sir Asutosh’s con- 
trol cannot be called national control, 
though he is an Indian national More- 


over, he is an official. Evenif he were a 
non-official, his dictatorship could not be 
identical with national control. Whether 
the Calcutta University with its present. 
constitution and character, can acquire 
the highest and deepest connotations of a 
national educational institution, we leave 
our readers to judge, after they have read 
oar note on “National Education” in the 
present issue. 
There is another reason why in its pre- 
sent condition the -Calcutta University can 
not be made national in spirit. Our na- 
tional ideal includes reverence for the 
teacher. But there cannot be any rever- 
ence for parasites, proteges, pawns, or 
plagiarists. We do not mean to suggest 
that all. University - professors, lecturers, 
teachers, etc., are men of thia description, 


whatever he might do Butthe number of those who do not fall 
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under óne or more of the above categories 
js believed to be not very large. So long as 
the University is destined to be conducted 
along the present lines, it would be an 
improvement to destroy the show of 
democratic government by doing away 
with the councils of post-graduate teach- 
ing and the teacbers’ nominal part therein. 
When the real power is in one man's 
hands, why pretend that the teacbers. too, 
have a voice? They are mostly either 
mutes or gramopbones. Such persons do 
not inspire respect. They should be res- 
cued from such a humiliating position, 
snd given simply to teach; and then as 
teachers they can command Tes- 
pect. 

This is a very accurate delination of 
the character of a typical modern 
Mabant of the finer rype—a type that 
bamboozles even educated and sensible 
people. How far this character sketch 
is & fair description of the real Sir 
Aushutosh is more than we can say. 
We canuot speak on the subject from 
personal knowledge. We are however, 
bound to say that if even a tithe of what 
our esteemed contemporary says is true, 
the Bengalees must be up and doing. 


. THE COMING REVOLUTION IN 
INDIAN 3CHOOLS. 


Writing on this subject in the 
“ Venturer” for March 1921 Mr. 


Bernard Haughton utters some home’ 


truths as regards Indian education. 
He raises his voice against the wasteful 
expenditure on brick and mortar which 
delays the necessary task of broadening 
the base of the edifice of national 
education. Says he:— - 

- There has always been some reason for 
not going too fast, some pretext for putting 
off. Education bas been the Cinderella of 
the government departments. At first, if 


- the Ministers are wise, they will be content 
with the simplest possible school buildings. 


etter and more permanent ones can be 
on. The. money availabli 
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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


should go on teachers and normal - schools = 
—not on ° buildings. : ..Nor in: the. 
beginning ‘is it needful to — insist: 
on’ too -bigh a . standard for- teachers... 
The essential thing is to get the school in. 
being. Improvements both in buildings and . 
in the quality of the teaching can be intro-~ 
duced later on. AT 

The present system of : education: 
poisons the sources of inspiration -by 
teaching false history which minimises” 
the achievements of our race and fills 
our youngmen with contempt for their 
race. Says he:— 

The instruction given and the text-booke 
prescribed will certainly link up with Indian 
history and with the great heroes and. 
writers of India. On this point, all Indiana 
who bave thought oa the matter are entirely 
atone. English officials, fearful of awaken- 
ing Indian patriotism, have hitherto made 
the education rather colourless,—s grave 
wrong to the children. In Burma, for 
instance, practically no Burmese history. is 


now taught. Realise what that meane: 
What would Englishmen think if their 
children were barred from’ hearivg of 


King Alfred, and Elimabeth, and Hampden, 
and Nelson ? How would Americans brook 
that. their youth should know practically 
nothing of Washington and Lincoln ?- Yet: 
Indian and Burman children may. not dream 
of their country’s heroes, may not be inspired: 
by what they did and thought and wrote. - 
All that will. now be changed. Tbe 
history of each Indian nation will leap to 
a foremost place in the curricula, and the 
stories of the national heroes: will be on 
the lips of teachers and pupils: Patriotism 
will be deliberately inculcated, though not 
the patriotism too often taught in Europe; 
which finds ita greatest meu in those who 
slew most of their fellow-men aud rejoices . 
in old tales of war and gouquest. No, 
India under Indian rule will.look to other 
horizons. ‘She will see ,in ;neighbouring. 
peoples not enemies ta conquer but brothers. 
to befriend. She. will despise adventures 
for Mesopotamian oil, mock at. Esher, Cm: 
missione and probably egtablish quite friendly. 
relations with Afgbanistau. -. Though Ladies 


B 


— 


1 


mill.» be: taught to love: their native land, 
Iiis scenery, its people, ite great past and etill 
roster future, their patriotism is unlikely 
Mo:be tainted by greed for new territories 
cor. lust to conquer othe people's. Such a 
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Jpatriotism, whilst doing ill to none, may educated India may 


well exalt the public life of India and 
wtimulate her sons to great things whether 
lin public benoficence, or the paths of learn- 
ling and commerce, or in the deeds of states- 
1men. 
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Western thought, and iuspired by an intense . 
‘patriotism, it may well raise. India, to. now - 
undreamt of pinnacles of grandeur. All the 
world will watch this renaissance, for since 
India holds one-fifth of the human race, an 
the 
civilisation not only of Asia but of mankind. 


THE GURUKULA ANNIVER- 
SARY. 


Mr. Houghton does not perhaps know 


H everything, the education that the Gurukula at Kangri is 
amparted to the youth of a nation must 
not only instruct, but also inspire. those whichhe has in view. 
- Says Mr. Houghton :— 
Pehaps, starting as the new system will in 
India with noble ideals and with high hopes, 
it may judge the success of its schools 
and universities by the proportion of pupils 
wholeave them ardent to continue through 
life the learning they have begun. Education : 
must,not only instruct, it must inspire. Au Cash collections amounted to almost a 
education that does not inspire, that turns 
out pupils content to decline on the daily 
papers and trivial gossip is unreal, a dead 
thing. Nee Robert 3millie, teaching himself 
coal pits at seventeen, 
devouring the works of great men, coming 
forth at twenty-three, aflame with their ideas, 


to lead vast movements in industry. Whe: directione. 


ther we agree or not with Mr. Smillie, 
thatis the spirit we want, and that is the 
spirit, which should be the supreme object 
of [Indian educators to encourage. Ought 
" itnotto be the aim of education to make 
men keen workers, great thinkers, builders i 
of the better world of to-morrow ? Man, results before June 30th 
whether born as the most exclusive Brahman specific demand is 
or the lowliest sweeper, is capable of infinite 
- possibilities, the noblest hopes lt is for 
edueation to make him dream those hopes, 
achieve those possibilities. He must see, “° C : 
he must think, above all, he must dare. twenty lacs of Charkhas set going 
right-feeling Indian will in Indian households before that date. 
Here is an opportunity for 


PARTS am — 
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f 


associate- himself. fully with the con- e j : i 
cluding: ‘paragraph of the article, patriotic Indian, rich or poor, man or 

ys h Es - 4 woman, educated or illiterate to demons- 
trate that he or she is in earnest about 
obtaining the liberation of the morther- 


land without fring a single ४४९६ and 
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ancient culture of sin 


must be enlisted, 


an 
institution which has ideals similar to 
The last 
anniversarry of the Gurukula, a detailed 
account of which appears elsewhere, 
was a success as regards. the number 
of visitors, the quality of many of 
the speeches delivered on the occasion 
and the amount of funds collected. The 
lac and besides this there were promises 
to the amount of over half a 
We congratulate the authorities on this 
success and trust that they are aware 
that advance in educational efficiency 
must keep pace with advance in other 


lac. 


MEN, MONEY AND MUNITIONS. 

The All-India Congress Committee 
has called upon the Indian people to 
make one supceme effort for the attain- 
ment of Swarajya and show substantial 
The 
one crore 
members of the Congress Organisation 
crore of Rs. 
collected for the Swarajya Fund and 


every 
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- Motto I.—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sages conquered death— The Veda. | y 


Motto II.—The welfare of society and the justice of the arrangements ‘are, at; bottom, 
dependent on the character of its members .....lhere is no political alchemy by which: 
you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts — Herbert Spencer E 


REPORT OF THE GURUKULA used in the Sammelan was. throughout 
ANNIVERSARY. Sanskrit. Br. Banshi Dhar of the third . 


The proceedings of the anniversary, Year class read a paper on Kalidasa, the:poet. . 
commenced on tke 20th March at 7a,m., Here is the sum and enbstance of the, . 
with a Havan which was followed by Paper: Kalidasa flourished in the first 
Bhajans. Then followed the Kulagiti century B. C. Internal evidence Points’, 
which was chanted by a chorus compos- to the conclusion — that: Ragbu-Vansh, ' 
1 of Sanatske and  Brahmacharis, Kumar Sambhava, Vikramorvashi, - Sakun-, | 
in sweet . melodious tones  surcharged tala, and Megh Duta are the product of 
with emotion that was irresistibly contagious One® gd लाइफ brain. Kalidasa “was thei 
and convinced the  Jisteners that the best of Sanskrit poets. He ‘had  wonder-:, 
sentiments embodied in the Kulugiti ful powers of descripion and a marvel 
were the genuine outpourings of the lous imagination. He is always true to! 
singers, hearts. Then came off the first nature. etc etc a? o 
sitting of the Saraswati Sammelan. After the paper had been read, other! 

Pundit Budh Deva Vidyalankar intro-.. Brahmacharis.criticised it. ^ And. in the’ 
duced the _president—elect , Swami. end the President gave bis views on the 
Shankarachrya of Sharda pitta and forma- subject of the paper, The.’ ability 
y proposed that he should take the which he handled and ‘discussed 
ye proposal being duly seconded subject was simply’. marvellous: That’ 
ipported by eminent Pundits, the ‘head of a monastry ,should 'be/80) 
in a few  well—chosen well versed in Pcetry end Drama wees 

all. present for: the  sometbing that agreeably gi op d' all 


E accorded to bim, and the present. His information gardin 5% 
ries were over. The. language subject seemed to bp’ so' just, p 


*. n s: 3 A 
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^ the gole’ study of his 


Although the language used was Sanskrit 
amd notimany people could understood, yet 
aill listened with interest. 

{ind II 

The proceedings commonced again in 
tlhe afternoon at 2am. After a few 
Bhajans (songs), Pundit Purnanand delive- 
160 a lecture in which he dwelt at some 
Wength upon the work of Swami Daya- 
mand. After this, Pundit Satwalekar gave 
mn eloquent and scholarly discourse in 
which the critecised monistic philosophy 
iin’ a very ‘lucid and convincing manner. 
"Ihén followed the second sitting of 
tthe’ Saraswati Sammelan (the conference of 
tthe! learned) under the presidency of Pt. 
{Satvalekar. A new Graduate Pundit Dharma 
IDeva read a paper on “ Christianity and 
Vedic religion.” After him, another new 
igraduate,' Pundit Surendra Nath read a 
paper“ on ‘Survival and Reincarnation of 
'Bouls In the end, the president said that 
1900 the papers read there seemed to be 
the ‘outcome of remarkable originality and 

‘deep’ study and that if they bad been 
Written in English, eminent European 
scholars’ too would have’ appreciated them. 
He, then, ‘related an incident witnessed by 
himself in support of the theory of 
“Reincarnation of Souls.” A few years 
ago,a village girl four years old came to 
Poona for the first time along with her 
father. While going past a house, she 
stopped: short ‘and refused to go any 
further. She insisted that ‘that’ particular 
house was hers and gave elaborate infor“ 
matiod regarding the’ ins and ‘outs of the 
house, which was found, on inquiry, to be 
‘perfectly true." It further’ transpired that 
-agitlof: the house ‘had died exactly four 
Pears previously. ‘Regarding the'firet paper 
the president'said that ‘the method followed 
was very satisfactory,’ that . we should 
study ‘all'religions sympathetically, that the 
stamp of the Vedas ‘was visible on every 
region ete eteiudirini) 7 uil 
Ee hockey match was held 
 bétween- the : Gurukula: team ‘and the 
Bahanpura Estate Team. The game: was 
a highly. contested ‘one and both parties 
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were equally matched. It was impossible 
to predict which side would win. Just 8 
few minutes before the expiry of tbe 
time and when everybody thought that the 
game would be a drawn one, the Gurukula 
Team won a goal The match was the 
source of an intense interest to the specta- 
tors who were ranged in thousands and 
all round the Hockey field. 
III 


The proceedivgs were resumed at 7-30 
p. m. Kumar Chand Karan Sharda of Ajmer, 
spoke to the following effect. It is time for 
action. Mere speeches will not serve the 
turn. The world does not want idlers and 
beggars but those who fight and conquer. 
Action was ‘held in: much esteem in this 
country in antiquity. The result was that 
our Nation was on the highest pinnacle of 
glory. A King might then confidently and 
justifiably say that there was nota single 
drunkard, criminal or widow in his 
kingdom. But when we !apsed from our 
lofty path of action, ignorance, slavery and 
degradation fell to our lot. The vitality of 
the nation has been lowered. The average 
length of life in India is only 21 years and 
the average income is only two rupees a 
month per head. ‘The death rate of children 
is about 4U per cent. In the year 1907, as 


many 38 1113441 people were carried away - 


by fever, 93076, by smallpox, and the total 
number: of deaths was enormous. No less 
than sixty Jakhs of men and «women fell 
victims to Influenza in two weeks, in 1918. 

In Australia, cows are so numerous that 
every person could possess 17 cows. In 
India tha number is so low that there is 


only one cow for every fifteen men of the : 


population so that the average supply 
of milk cannot’ be more than a chatak 
perhead. ‘These evils can be remedied only 
by acting up to the commandments of the 
Vedas and the rules laid down ‘by our 
Rishis. Too often we do not practise what 
we profess. We talk much of mercy but 
we'are not moved by the sight of suffering 


widows’ and: the so called untouchables. — 


The Arya Samaj has exercised a very 
wide spread influence on the country. Even 


Mahatma Gandhi holds himself to be a. 
disciple of Deyanegd. But thie very fact 
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renders’ ‘the responsibilities of tbe Arya 
Samajists much graver. They should follow 
truth in the face of difficulties and unjust 
laws: Religion being the commend of God 
is above political Jaws. Of course action in 
beset with difficulties. But there is ‘no rose 
without a thorn, no pleasure without psin 
. and no freedom without sacrifice.’ Our 
ancient Sanskrit literature affords examples 
of students baving taken part in political 
struggles. Rama was yet.a student when 
he went to defend the hermitage of Viswa- 
mitra against intruders. When one country 
is being drained of its useful products, how 
can we follow our religion and perform our 
Havans. Let religion fortyfy us against 
oppression and nothing can withhold liberty. 
The blood of our Rishis is flowing in the 
veins of the Brahmacharis and youths have 
capacities that old men lack They should 
go out and establish Samajas and Gurukulas 
in every village; diecourage drinking and 
litigation, advocate Swadeshi and tbe use 
of hand spun Khadar Cloth. They should 
help the weak and the sick and should make 
head against Begar or forced Jabour which 
involves to much cruelty and injustice to the 
poor: Only the otber day, a poor woman 
in Jaipur was forced to carry a heavy 
weight over a long distance, inspite of her 
having represented tbat she had been 
delivered of a child only ten gays previously, 
and that there was, moreover, no body else 
to take care of the tender baby in her 
absence. 
. This speech was followed by that of 
Swami Swatantransnd who spoke for half 
an hour in his usual fascinating style. 


21st Marcu MORNING. 
. Although Malauna Mohd. Ali could not 
attend tbe Gurukula anniversary persovally 
on acconnt of the pressure of work yet he 
sent four. of bis students to work as 
volunteers. One of these students was given 
a chance of expreesing his views before the 
audience. - He dilated upon tbe injustices 
done by tbe Government’ and our duty 
at the present juncture. He emphasizee 
E je imperative necessity of an intimat- 
ion ° between Hindus and Muham 
anes on Be vices 
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After this, Pandit Tara, Charan | Chakra: 
varti, an eminent Ayurvedic Physician of 
Bengal delivered a lecture on the Ayurvedic 
System of .Medicine. His speech may. be. 
summarised as  follows— When . people: 
deviated from the path of Brabmacharya 
many diseases and ‘infirmities ` began to 
trouble them, the Rishi put heads together: 
and sent Bhardwaj Rishi to Indra: and. 
brought the Ayurvedic system. ... 


22ND MaBoH Convocation. r 
The convocation—the most important and 
tbe most interesting function in the 
annivereary—came off on the morning of 


the 22nd March. The members of the 
Pratinidhi Sabba, tbe members of the 
staff, the distinguished guests, the 
graduates of the  Gurukula and the: 


candidates for the degree of this year took 


their seats on the dias which had been’ 
beautifully ^ decorated overnight. The 
Sanataks, who had preparatory ‘to the 


sacrament duly taken a bath and dressed 
themselves in white garments witb the’ 
sacred tbread over their shirts, performed 
round the fire the prescribed sacrament round. 
the fire. Thereafter tbey pronounced before 
the Acharya the mantras—'*May we through. 
tbe completion of culture fulfil our eacred 
Eows. The Registrar then handed over 
to each of the‘ students the University 
uniform which they put on while reciting 
the Mantra—“Oh Light! Thou Lord of 
a]l sacred vows, we hereby ‘take the 
pledge of Truth which may deliver lad. 
from the darkness of untruth and lesd- 
us unto Light.” es 

The Acharya then nddressed the Chan- 
cellor and. Vice-Chancellor as follows ७ 
Sirs! Whereas Brahmachari—son of—bss 
duly passed all the examinations prescribed 
by the Gurukula University for graduatio ० 
and whereas he has been residing in ¢ 
Gurukula  Mabavidyalaya for—years and 
has borne good moral character: throu hou oe 
I have the honour to present i 
dressed in the  Gurukula Uni a 
academic uniform ready to take the sacre 
vows and request your permiesión 
administer to him sacred pledge and 


bim the University Diploma ^: —— 
on 


A 1 
Es 
viet 
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‘This Diplomas having thus been given, 
tthe Acharya administered the following vows. 
= 'L. Do you solemnly pledge to be ever 
mewdy to preach both by example and 
precept so far as lies in your power the true 
knowledge that you have acquired in this 
Whivorsity ? 

IL: Do you solemnly pledge to conduct 


E: as befits a graduate of this 
* University ? * 
Ill. Do you solemnly pledge to be ever 


ready to the best of your powers to 
- promote the cause of education, to' devote 
yourself to the service of Humanity and 
- Protection of all life? 

IV. Do you. pledge that the spirit of this 
| WOW 
“phares of activity and in the face of even 


{the strongest temptations that life can 
(ofer? —— 

ln response to each of these 
_‘quretioms, the atudeots lowed assent. 


‘The Acharya then, addressed the graduates 
188, follows: - My dear sons, you have taken 
\these, solemn vows in the presence of 
thia august. and cultured assembly and 
I trust you will maintain life long 
loyalty to these sacred pledges, so help you 
God! By virtue of the authority, vested 
in me by the rules and regulations of this 
University, I with the permission of the 
Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor bestow 
on you this Diploma under the seal of 
this University and authorise you ta add 
after your name the title (Veda Alakar, 
Vidyalankar, Sidhantalaokar) and wear the 
University academic uniform prescribed 
for, the degree aud to exercise all such 
privileges as have been or may hereafter 
he conferred on .the graduates of this 
University by the Arya  Pratividhi 
Sabha, Punjab, Sindh and Baluchistan or 
any other corporate body. You will be 
entitled, to hold the degrees and exercise 
these privileges only so long as you fulfil 
“the. solemn pledges that you have taken 
in the presence of this learned assembly, 
continue to .bear good moral character. 
And if .at any time (which God forbid) 


it ie proved, to the _ satisfaction, of the 


shall dominate your conduct in all 


Arya  Praüvidbi Sabha that you. haye 
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violated any of ‘these solemn pledges, this 
degree may also be cancelled at the dis- 
cretion of the said Sabha. 

The Diplomas being given, the Acharya 
thus began his solemn charge to the 
graduates! Be truthful in thought, word 
and. deed. Let the spirit of Dharma per- 
vade every fibre of your heing. Do not 
neglect the study of the Vedas and other 
trua Shahstras. Ever serve your Acharya 
with all your resonroes in spirit of filial 
devotion Do not under any circumstances 
whatsoever neglect the practice of truth- 
fulness. [In no case, deviate from the path 
of rectitude. Fail not to observe the laws 
of physical mental and moral health. 
Always promote the material well-being of 
your fellow beings. Fail not to, devote 
yourself to the.study of holy. scriptures and 
the diffusion of the eternal truths embodied 
therein. [n no case neglect the service of . 
the learned and the elderly. Revere: your 
mother. Revere your father. Revere your 
preceptor. Nerve your guests and revere 
altruistic teachers of Humanity. Let your 
conduct he  irreproachable. Adopt the 
virtues of your teachers and avoid their 
failings. Show due respect to Brahmanan. 
Wherever you are in doubt as to your 
duty, follow the conduct of righteous and 
sympathetic Brahmanas whether  house- 
holders or Sapyasis. 1 


The solemn charge being over, the final 


oblations were fed into the fire. Then 
Pundit Budh Deva welcomed the new 
graduates on behalf of the old graduates. 


Swami Sarvadanand and Swami Shankara- 
charya blessed the new graduates. And 
Br. Dharam Deva thanked all present on 
behalf of the new graduates. The following 
medals and prizes were awarded. Br. 
Dharm Deva got the two gold medals of 
Dr. Nathu Mal for standing first in the 
aggregate and Sanskrit Literature, 


Br. Vidyanand received the gold medals 


of M. Yog Raj Singh and Srimati Kalavati 
for standing first in Ayurveda. 


Br Maya Chandra received M. Dewan 


Chand’s gold medal for standing fret in 
the, aggregate in the Adhikari, Examination. 


Br. Batyadeva received M. Bheta Ram's . 
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silver medal for standing first in Dharm 
Shiksha in the Adhikari examination Br 
Angira received a silver medal for standing 
first in Sanskrit Literature in the Adhi 
Kari examination. 

»Brs. Priyavrata, Kalyan, Chitrasen and 
Sureshwar received prizes of Hs. 5 each 
for standing first in the school classes. Pundit 
Gauri: Shankar /Bhatta the well : known 
Hindi Oaligrapher was awarded a gold 
ring by Pt. Saryu Narain Dwivedi. 

"Swami Shankaracharya promised ‘to 
award a gold medal worth fifty Rupees 
every year to the Sanatak who would be 
foremost in the service of the motherland. 
The scene was marked with grandeur and 
solemnity. It was not a meaningless 
formality like the convocations of Indian 
Universities, but a ‘truly edifying 
function enough to afford a glimpse of the 
glorious past. Swami Sbradhanand too, in 
spite of his illness. and weakness, graced the 
convocation with his presence. Although 
he was too weak to perform the functions 
of the Acharya and Pundit Indra Chandra 


had, consequently, to officiate as the 
Acharya, yet his very presence but a 
peculiar dignity and charm to the 
occasion. 
i. AFTERNOON, 


"The proceedings commenced again at 2 
p.m. Pundit Brahma Dutta Vidylankar deli- 
vered a lecture in the course of which he 
fully brought home to the audience that the 
democratic and republican forms of govern- 
ment were known to the ancient Aryans 
Besides, be expatiated on the respective duties 
of Brahmanas, Kshatriya at Vaishyas and 
Shudras 

Thea rose Pundit Budh Deva Vidyalankar. 
Of course he was at his best. He charmed the 
nce with his eloquence and made a 
oen appeal on ,behslf of the Gurukula 
‘He closed his speech with Swami Shradb- 
anand's message which is as follows. ` ` 

""More'than a century ago, a French scholar 
Louis Jacoliet made the following prophecy:— 
1 inning, the Brahmans, with the 
> nepak the light of the Vedas gave to 
ihe world'the knowledge of Brahma as well as 
e knowledg of áll the spiritual and. physi 
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cal sciences e.g. Astronomy, mathematida 
ect. ‘Thousands years afterwards, the degene- 5 
rate Brahmans of the self same India founded 
may other evil practices And: again: it: 
would be the duty and privilege of a. 
Brahman of the. same old: India to remove 
the ignorance prevailing in the world.” ~ 
Mul Shankar was ‘born in a Brahmana 
family of Kathiawar perhaps just at the time ७ 
when the Chief Judge of Pondicherry ‘was 
writing the above words. This extra- 
ordinary Brahman boy whom the American 
Yogi Andrew Jackson Davis calls the 
destroyer of Ignorance and evil practices . 
and the true son of God, was even in 
bis childhood dominated by the desire of 
unravelling the mystery of life and death 
With the object of discovering a solution, 
he left his home knocked about in forests, 
wandered over the snow clad peaks of the 
Himalayas, and at last standing 00 the spot 
whence the Pandavas ascended Heaven 
this restless soul resolved to commit suicide 
Just then,a light flashed from within. It 
shook him, inspired him, gave him 
Divine knowledge and encouraged him to 
propagate the truth be had ` learnt 
for the benefit of the world 
Dayanand found that the ignorant people 
of the world were blinded by selfishness and“ 
love of pleasures that the only means of 
extricating the world from the darkness was 
the reinculcation and re-exaltation of Brah- 
macharya, and thet as the darkness of selfish - 
ness which enveloped the world had its 
origin in India, so the world would be 
benefitted by her amelioration first of all.” 
Forty four years ago, he gleaned the 
principles of Brahmacharya from the Vedas 
aad the Upanishads and embodied them in 
bis Satiyarth Prakash. And you can Bod 
here in a tangible form the efforts to reduce 


5 


those principles to practice b. 
The ground on _ which you are 
now sitting was, nineteen years t: go, 

under a'forest in which lions used to i 


With a spark of the fire kindled by R 
Dayanand in their hands, some souls inspi 
with faitli, oleared this jungle aud proclai 

through the length and breadth of [ndia' thet’ 
this (Gurukula) was the only means AUI 
resisting the witobery of Western Educatio 
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But:the’ voice ‘of those pure souls fell upon 
. deaf ears. The world wanted to: laugh them 
io scorn and‘ afterwards tried to supress 
them' by means of powerful -wordly in- 
fluences. But’ when: they -stood firm, 
. temptations ‘were thrown in their way and 
. some ‘of them even yielded to them. But 
. God, thé foundation by faith, lent fortitude to 
 8'féw at least; The Gurukula System of 
Education which was regarded as fit only 
to hurl the people into the old abysses aud 
. to blind them with the old chains of slavery, 
1s to-day held, in practice to be the only 
means of the attainment of Swaraj and has 
won respect for its advocates. 

‘Ladies ‘and Gentlemen! the servants of 
this.’ Gurükula have for nineteen years 
invariably fed this holy fire with ghee 
incense and have offered their services as 
oblations.: You can yourself realise the 
importance of the duty of rendering the 
Light of: this fire permanent. [ am 
confident that at the present juncture when 
the -whole nation stands in need of guidance 
‘in the‘ matter of National Education, you 
‘would be: ready to sacrifice your all to 
‘keep this fire burning so that this beacon 
light may perform the function of throwing 
ia complete light on the problemof National 
Education.” po uel 

After this sudscriptions were collected. 

" NIGHT. 

The third sitting began at 7 p. m. Doctor 
(Guru Dutta of Quetta and Swami Sarvada- 
;nand regaled the audience with beautiful 


‘discourses. 


. v. 23RD: MaROH, MORNING: 

The 23rd was the last day of the anniver- 
isary,, The proceedings began, at 7 A. M; 
‘with Bhai Parmanand's scholarly discourse. 
"The following ‘are the outlines of his 
ispeech ! i ite 

Men and women in all countries have, in 
ithe past, sacrificed their all for their honour 
1870 their country. History tells us that all 
ithe principal religions of the world had. 
tthe closést connection with politics. The Arya 
{Samaj too can not afford to: sever all connep- 
ition with politics. We indulge in empty. 


(talk, and our coming generations are bound , 


tto imitate. ug. AN OBAMAS dy MRa and, the United .feoringes.,fo make 


- mission of Arya Samaj, to producé: super-’ - 


practical shape. 


» 


man should be its aim. ; 


After this the National Education Con- 
ference took place The president, Pundit | 
Moti Lal Nehru spoke to the following effect ' 
in the beginning:—I have come here in - 
obedience to the orders of my very intimate — 
friend Swami Shradhanand. I am not a - 
member of the Arya Samaj. But the Samaj - 
is not a new religion, aud so it would be 
meaningless to say that [am notan Arya’ 
Samajist In the matter of religion l am 
very liberal. | 


My religion embraces all religions. It ' 
is a universal religion. No Indian who, 
has read with interest the history of the 
Arya Samaj can underrate the servicea | 
rendered by the Arya Samaj in all spheres. ' 
No other society in India can equal it. I 
am not a registered member of the Arya 
Samaj, yet I pay the homage of reverence / 
to all the leaders of the Arya Samaj.’ This : 
is my justification for presiding at a function : 
jn your anniversary. 


as you like. No speech on National 1५१४०९७- 


tion can be as illuminating as the Gurukula , 


itself. The Brahmacharis—their life—their 


study—their character are examples before 


you 
The idea originated with Swami Shradha- 


nand and the whole of India is now appre- ` 


ciating it. " 
Three resolutions were, then placed 
after the other before the public :— 


] Resolution :— This c nference places on 
record its ) 
country has recognised the defects of the 
current system of the education, appreciated 


. the value of the many specialities of the 
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A few resolutions on : 
National Education will be placed before | 
you and you will accept them or reject them - 


one — 


< 


sense of gratification that the : 


Gurukula system and tried to give them a“ 


This resolution was pro- ` 


posed by B: Ganga Prasad and seconded 
by Pt. Brama Dutta. t bon PRE NE, 


LL Resolution :—This conference empha- 3 


tically urges the Governing Bodies of Na- 


tional . Educational institutions in the Punjab. T 


e 
. Speoial... 
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provisions for the enforcement of Brahma 
Charya and for imparting religious ins- 
truction to their students; to adopt the 
national language Hindi as the medium 
of instruction ; and to promote educational 
literature in that language. This resolu- 
tion was proposed by Bhai Permanand 
seconded by Pt. Budha Deva and supported 
yy Pt. Satvalekar. 

Resolution 111, The current system of 
eda is contrary to Vedic Ideals, the 
teaching of Swami  Dayananda, and the 
fundamental principles of education. This 
conference, therefore, calls upon all Arya 
Samajic Educational Institutions to sever 
their connection with Government Univer- 
sities and impart sound education indepen- 
dently. 

This resolution was seconded by Pt. 
Dharmendra Nath and supported by Kunwar 
Chand Karan Sharma. A gentleman proposed 
an amendment which was accepted by the 
mover that the words ‘and Universities 
controlled by Government ’ should be added 
after the words Government Universities in 
the above resolution. 

These resolutions were put to the vote and 
carried unanimously. 

In the end, the President made his speech 
which may be summarised thus :— 

The Modern University System of Educa- 


tion tends to develop but one side of our 
mature to the utter neglect of the other. 


The Universities do not turn out educated 


p» but beasts laden with books: The 
Universities exist for the benefit of the Gov- 
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surely they will revive it. We ‘are 
so completely under Government control that 
we can not eat a single grain with which the 
Government has no connection. Some people 
say that even M. Gandhi is the leader of the; 
Non-co-operation movement can not do with- 
out Railway trains and Motor Cars. The an- 
swer is that M. Gandhi is making for complete: 
Non-co-operation by gradual stages. Com. 
plete Non-co-operation all at once is neither 
desirable nor possible. A fire is burning 
all round you, your houses are ablaze. You 
run for water to quench the fire but lighted | 
upon petrol barrels which you emptied upon 
the flre, mistaking them for water. There- 
sult is, of course, a tremendous conflagra- 
tion: The distinctions thrown open to the 
people by the Reform Scheme are of the 
nature of petrol—calculated to feed the 
flames that are consuming theirhomes. A 
true education should teach as to discrimi- — 
nate, between petrol and water. Our Uni- 
versities teach us nothing about the Applied 
Sciences. We are bound with golden chains 
the music whereof moddens us. A true 
education should take us towards our own 
civilization. e 
One of our newly appointed ministers 
declares that he is now a responsible offi- 
cial and had till lately been an ‘irrespon:' 
sible persons. How ridiculous is the idea 
that Gandhi and Lajpat Rai should bo ir- 
responsible and Har Kishan Lal should be - 
a responsible person ! a 
Responsibility now-a-days lies merely in ' 
cringing in the company of big people. 
Then followed L. Lajpat Rai's lecture on — 
National Education. ‘The followiug is a 
summary of the speech :— a 
Some people denounce Nationalism on 4 
ground that it crestes enmity and discord . 
between nation. But in dealing with the ' 
subject of National Education we have to. 
assume that nations exist and that it is 
worth while to ameliorate our own nation. — 
Inspite of the disparities of religion and . 
language, the Indians form essentially one 
nation. Buf unless there is a common Bys? - 
tem:of National ‘Education, an‘ intimate 
union between the constituent parte of the 
impossible. No  edue&tion i 


23 
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| 


sitrengthens the sentiment of nationality and 
- impels people to win. liberty. We need 
ṣa mot. give up our religious beliefs, but in 
matters political no religion should stand in 
our way. There is no antagonism between 
religion and politics. Dharm means the 
law of life and as such comprehends poli- 
 tiica too. If there is any religion that does 
mot teach us our political duties that does 
.mot.urge us to shake off the yoke of slavery, 
‘itt is not worthy of the exalted name. The 
Arya Dharma teaches us to be free and enjoins 
.mpon us the duty of liberating others also. 
We should be thankful to the Rishis for 
having given us this religion. Sometimes 
‘We should sacrifice individual for National 
IDharam. National Education should be bus- 
‘Bervient to national aims. 
. We should strengthen our bonds of Union 
‘with Muhammadans. Few men are above 
‘selfishness and no nations are so. Conquer- 
ling nations want to convince the conquered 
peoples that they cannot govern themselves. 
Political wisdom lies in conquering the 
lhearts of subject nations, in reconciling 
tthem to foreign rule. 

The heart isthe first source of power, 
unless there is courage in the heart, there 
can be no strength in the hands. lf we 
want to know the heart of a inan, we ought 
tto study him in his private prayers. Public 
or platform prayer are no real criterion. If 
we study Sawami  Dayanand's prayers Jn 
lhis Arya-vi-vindya, we shall find that he 
constantly prays for  self-Government, 
liberty etc. As long as we are called the 
chattel slaves of others we cannot be happy. 
lIt self-protection and the protection of our 
(country means Hinsa (Violence), we do not 
went Ahinsa (non violence). 


There can be no National Education unless 
there isa National Govt. Education is the 
|bnsiness of the state and not of the parents. 
Theduty of the parents ends when they 
make the child devijaname. (or twice born). 
After that the nation should have a full 
control over the education of the child. 
It is the duty of a National Government 
to give education free to all. Individuals 
cannot:know what is best.for their children 
from .s-national point of view. England 
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‘game blood is flowing in your 
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directed her German and Amerian Consuls 
to study the Educational systems of those 
Countries, and in the light of their 
suggestions introduced innovations in the 
Educational system of England. No indivi- 
dual can afford to do this much. National 
Education is impossible as long as the 
medium of instruction is a foreign tongue. 
Ask our graduates to explain something to 
a farmer and they are unable to do. 
Scotland and Irelaud had their own tongues. 
But the parliament passed a. law that the 
medium of instruction would be English 
everywhere. ‘Ihe result was that English 
came to be the national language in a very 
short time. 


The same was the case in Prussia. 
true national education is an 
without a national Government. Still we 
should not give up all efforts, because our 
Government is not national at present. All 
our efforts should be directed towards the 
attainment of Swarajya. We can tolerate 
the English as friends, but not às Governors. 
It is said that a fire is blazing round us; 
but alas ! it has failed to remove the callous- 
ness of our hearts. Under a foreign 
Government, you cannot truly follow your 
religions. How can you be true and con- 
sistent, if in the morning you pray for 
liberty, and at noon you have to declare 


So, 


yourself to be the faithful servants of the’ 


British Government? Our religions in- 
culcate fearlessness, but we have been 
fearing friends and foes alike for the 
last forty years. The Arya Samaj proved 
in 1907 that it was a society of jackals. 
We are fearless neither in thought, nor in 
deed. You should not shout victory to 
others. You should wish victory to yourself. 
The love of victory should enter your 
hearts. Brahmacharis! The country shall 
want your services, your tapasya, your lives 
even, l appeal to your parents here to 
prepare you for the coming religious battle. 
In ancient times, women used to encourage 
men to go to the battlefield. Ladies! The 
veins. Bless 
your sons and brothers as you used to do 
in the days of yore. And God will . protect 


you as he has protected you so far, I . 


hA 
* 


impossibility . . 


ME 


m 
(5 Yoga. ^e 
was ६810 after the Boer war that if the 
Boer women survived their nation would 
- pot die You had the courage to cut 
your throats with your own bands in the 
past. Give birth to Gandbis and Deyanands. 
Cowards are but a burden to the world. 
The times are very extraordinary. The 
Country is in mourning for the Jalliawallia 
garden tragedy, for its dishonoured women, 


for its object slavery. It is in mourning 
not for the dead but for the living, Be 
firm in your duty fear nothing, you 


cannot make the coming generation free 
unless there is freedcm in the very at- 
mosphere. 

AFTERNOON. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Asaf of Dehli gave 
a very learned discourse on Hindi or 
Urdu. He traced theoijgin and develop- 
ment ofthe language and showed in a very 
luced and convincing manner that it could 
be our national language. 

Pundit Yudbishtia Vidyalankar delivered 
8 lecture at 7 p. m. and the anniversary 
came to a close. ; 

; A MUSEMWNTS, 

Between the boum of 12 a.m. and 2 
p. m. everydey the Gurukula buildings, 
the Boarding houses, tbe Library, the 


blished by the Caloutta Univ 
of 
À 
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attended the anniversary. 


RIG-VEDIC INDIA. M 
By Abinas Chandra Das, M. A., B.L. + be. 


i yi y it - fife 
— Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta "University. ' 
iy L. I. (Complete in itself.) . . ia ae 1 


Laboratories the Museums’ and a 
else worth seeing were ‘open to public’ 
inspection. Special arrangements bad been”! 
made for the entertainment of people of - 
all tastes. eod "ATTI 

An educational exhibition on a small - 
scale had been: organised in one of the 
rooms of the school. department. The ^ 
walls were decorated. with Hindi monograms ` 


and. specimens of ‘calligraphy. On one | 
side interesting science ` experiments had 
been arranged for the delectation and- 


instruction of the people and on the opposite ` 
side could be seen the Gurukula 'publiea- | 
tions, the patrikes imegazines) “edited by 
our students, the books and ‘papers written — 
and edited by our Sanataks, etó5' etc [n^ 
another corner could ‘be’ seen agricultural 
curiosities. In the. centre was ‘placed the - 
shield that bad been won by’ our Brahma: | 
charis in the All Indian Hocky Tournament. 
In the laboratories and “the museum tod 
pbysical and chemical experiments were’ 
arranged. So much material’ bad been” 
provided for the amusement and’ instruc- 
tion of the people outside’ the pandal that: ^ 
even those who could not ‘appreciate the - 


lectures were amply repaid "107 having ^ 
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EO O Address, "d i RE Bae * « Virtue” Lahore: 


lPunjab Branch Office LAHORE, | 
Head Office.—CALCUTTA. . 


CHAKARABRTY'S 
BRILLIANT INK TABLETS, 
(13 | Machine Made, ; ! 3 
| PACKED IN FANCY TIN BOX. 
Highly spoken of by the leading papers. 
Ink at reduced price “ Tablet grown in size.” 
By the grace of God the successful termination of war has at last enabled 


us to make all our ink tablets much bigger than before. 


The Amrita Bazar Patrika, edited by our renowned Indian leadcr, Babu Matilal 
‘Ghosh says :—‘ These Inks give n brilliant aud lasting character to the writing. Considering the 
excellent quality of the inks,-we trust they will command an extensive sale.” z 


The Bengalee edited by our leader Honorable Mr. Surendranath Banerjee 
fays :—‘ These inks are excellent in quality and can compare favourably with some of the best known 
!soreign brands. Each tablet gives an ounce of brilliant ink.” 


Price. Bright Blue Black As. 15 per gross (144 tablets) ; Diamond 


- Blue Black Rs. 1-4 per gross; Red Ink Ks. 1-6 per gross; Green Ink Rs. 1/- . 
per gross.. Cheap Blue Black As. 10 per gross; Commercial Blue Black 3 


Hs. 1-4 per gross; Blue Ink. Re. 1 per gross, Student Ink tablets As. 15 per 


gross. Minarva Blue Black Ink,As. 12 per gross. Paragon Blue Black Re. 1 
‘per gross. Violet Re. 1 per gross. Economik Blue Black inks 100 tablets 
‘packed in a fancy: tin box As. 12 only. Student Ink tablets 3 dozen Packed in — 
‘fancy tin box Ans. 5 only. Paragon Blue Black tablets 3 dozen Packed in 
lancy tin box Ans. 5 only. 


Wholesale Price. 


40 p:c. willbe allowed on'orders for. _ 12 gross 
15 p. c » E 5 » 25 ,, 

c20 P: c. 99 99 99 50 3 
25 p.e » » » 100 » 


~ . Orders oyer. 25 prose may be executed by Ry. Parcel. In such cases at 
feast 10 p. c. of thé value should, invariably, be remitted in advance. ^ 
Free Delivery. 

Customers ordering 25 gross or more at a time will get the goods fr 
of transit. charges. ‘~ But in such cases at least 5 p. c. of the total value daa 
be remitted in advance. 

i ole Agent for Panjab and N. W. F. P, 


H. G. Duggal F.RS, ^. 
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at last. 


No more suffering for the humanity. 

No more sleepless nights and anxious days. 

No more trouble, worry and expense. 

No more loss of money and time. 

“ Amritdhara cures, nearly all diseases from A to Z.. whether external 
or internal. ^ Amritdhara is the tried remedy for the disease. 


We have facts to prove, ४18६. .५००००००००००००५५०००००००००००५००००००००००००००००३१९००००००००० 0000600०० 


* Amritdhara relieves you positively " 
from any  disesse: people ,;generally suffer from. As an infallible 
remedy, the best ‘family medicine, the elixir of life, the new 
life-food, Amritdhara conquers diseases. It is the result of years 


of study and experience, and its miraculous power is that it cuts 


the root of diseases makes you feel happy again. Over 24,000 testi- 


monials. Rë 2-8, phil. - Descriptive book “ Amrit” free 
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Amritdhara Pharmacy, 
Amritdhara Buildings, Amritdhara Road 


Amritdhara Post Office, LAHORE 


55 é - 87 $ 
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Books by Professor Rama Deva. -` 


(1) The Arya Samaj and its Detractors, a vindication 
written conjointly with Mahatma Munshi Ram .. 31 0.0: 
(2). प्राचीन भारत का इतिहास History of Ancient India (in Hindi) 1 4 0 
It deals with the culture and civilization of pre-Mahabharat ` 
India (2nd Edition) aa 
(3. पुराण मत पर्यालोचन or (A Critical Review of the Puranas, 
in Hindi) 


It is an exhaustive work dealing with the origin, doctrines 
and subject matter of the section of Hindu religious 
literature known as the Puranas toe 5 OF ORO 


. (4) The Arya Samaj (a paper read in the Convention of 
Religions) eee 


(5). आस्ये ओर दस्यू (` Aryas and the Dasyus ” in Hindi) 
This brochure proves conclusivoly that the Dravidians, ete. ` 
are of Aryan origin) ; ००० ००० e. 0 4 0 


The Book Depot, Gurukula, Kangri P.O. 
(District Bijnor) U. P, 


चित्रशाला । 


सचित्र अत्तरबोघ पुस्तक मल्य ॥) आने, सचित्र वर्ण माला के रंगीन ताश॥) आन; afer 


वर्णमाला का रंगीन नक्ता ॥) ” आने । 
इन तीनों के द्वारा बच्चे बड़ी ही खुगमता से wae पहचानने आर Asa कूदते पढ़ने 


ळग जाते हैं। 
स्वगीय लोकमान्य तिलक ASIST के रंगीन चित्र-बड़ा साइज़ १५२०म०॥) आने। ster 


साइज १०५१४ मूल्य डेढ़ आना | छोटा SET मूल्य दो पेसे । 


हिंदी ^ चित्रमय-जगत ” 


ae क उच्च कोटि का सचित्र मासिक पत्र । षढ़िया लेख-कविताएं आर मनोहर कहानियां | 
. वर्ष भर में ५०० चित्रों का संग्रह । घार्षिक मूल्य ग्लेज कागज के :५॥) रुपये): पंक प्रति SF ॥८) आने 
xq कागज घा० qo ३॥) एक प्रति के te) आने I 
serra, को कमीशन के लिये, querer करना चाहिये | 
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THE BHARAT INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. ^ | 
2 | 

Established 1896. ES S 1: | 

PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT, | 

Head Ofice :— Lahore: | 


- Branches : —Liahore, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Ajmere, Luskaow, Nagpur Bankipur, 
Agencies :—Poona, Mangalore, Calcutta, Bangalore, Dacca, Bombiy, Suxkar, 
Karachi and Quetta. | 


(1) Funds Exceed Rs. 3,00,00,000 (2: Surplus about Rs.1,00,000, 5: 
(3), Claims paid exceed Rs 23,00,000. 


| SPECIAL FEATURES:—(1) Guaranteed paid up policies, (2) Guranteed surrender 

| value, (3) Ready convertability, (4) .Immeliwe payment of claims on proof of death or 

) isarvival and tirles, Ninety percent. of the profits: from the participating Brauch go to 

Ipoliepholder Reversionary. Bonus last, declared at Rs 10 per thousand per annum. 16) 

> Managemen Indian, simple, sympathetic and accessible. (7) Females lives insured (8) Security : 
two lacs deposited with the Govecumeas. (9) Respectable aud influential agents wanted all 
over India on liberal terms. 


LAHORE : K. ©. VIDYARTHI, 


-Bharat Buildings. Manager. 
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वेद का स्वयं शिक्षिक ! E 
। आप स्वयं वेद पढ़ने की योग्यता प्राप्त केरना चाहते हैं, तो “वेद-स्यें-शित्क को : | 
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THE MILLIONS POLICY 


The policy tor the Workman, 
Artisan, office clerk, and 


middle class wage earner 


If you could earn a hundred extra rupees in these hard days 
how much would they be worth to you ? 


You can do so, double even treble your income, by introducing the 
Millions Policy among your friends, office clerks, neighbours, etc. 


The Millions Policy is a guaranteed contract. Everything is guaranteed. 


Nothing left to chance, except————— death. 


"The policy offers: Sum assured Rs. 200. Annual premium, Re. 12. 
Period 20 years. Rs. 200 payable at death within 20 years. Rs. 300 payable on 
survival. Guaranteed profits Ks. 100 "1 


The privileges and profits are £ 


The sum assured is guaranteed 
Everything is straigh* 


guaranteed. There are no promises. No idle talk 
elear. 


The policy is easy to sell. Premium one rupee per month. Ther 
medical examination. 16 appeals to every workman, office clerk, arti/ga 
middle class wage éarner. Ladies are also insured 


"n Send for a prospectus. Read its policy terms. Fill in the applics®! 
Tots and send it to The Hindustan Assurance & Mutual Benet; 
imited, Guiranwala- 
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fact any and every kind of Electric Lamp. 


The Eastern Electric & Trading Co. 
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THE LITT4E LONELY, WAY 
(BY DEVI FLORENCE M, BRADFORD.) 


. The little lonely way ^ ../ .- ium 
Is white with snow PEE a 
The tracks my feet have made 
No longer show ut 
The little lonely way EN 

_ Is white with snow 


The little lonely way 
No more I'll: tread 

For I go forth to town 
To toil for bread. 

Little white lonely way 
Sleep in your bed. 


Oh little lonely way . 

I leave you white. 

Pure stars upon you shed 

A mystic light. 

Oh gleam and make me dream, 
When day is Night 
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In the Yajurveda VII, 42, read. 
| चित्रं देवान। मुद्गादनीक चक्षुमिंत्रस्प वरुणस्याग्नेः 
amaa प्रथिवी अन्तरित्ते सूर्य आत्मा 
| जगतस्तस्टुषश्च 


(szma) There rises or arose 
(च्चित्र the wonderful अनीकं army 
(देवान स) of Gods. It is (sm): 


: eye, the guide (fata) of Mitra 
| (वरुणस्य) of Varuna (अग्ने:) of Agni. And 
"through its guidance they come to feel 
that through (द्यावा) प्रथिवी (अन्तरित्तं) 
earth heaven and antariksha (आप्रा) 
‘there pervades (ud आत्मा) the one 
 resplendant soul (ज्ञगतः) of moving 
_ (तस्थुषइच) and non-moving alike. 


How wonderiul! There emerges that 
army of Gods that army of divine 
 bettalions. It is tue guide or Mitra. Lt is 


the 2५149 of Varuus It is the guide of 
Agni. lt guides cucu to this one Guide of 
ali Guides.—to Him tue Goat Commender 
st whose comiuauds they are performing 
such woudsriul wanovours. There through 
all those formations they see Him, the 
ope 811 perevadiug Power whose splendor 
illumisating tuis earth, this heaveu, and 
is autaiiksha, tae one sul of all creation, 
tbavara and Jangama aiike. 

Varunu and  Agni.—Mark those 
ords Feeiing Willing and Know- 


are poets musicians painte:s sculp- 
ther artists. They belong to 
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THE DIVINE PARADE AND DIVINE COMMANDER. 


(By PANDIT BUDH Deva VIDYALANKAR.) 


Why Mitra? Because Mitra means one 
who loves It comes from roots 


जि.मदास्नेहनिस्नेहने The 
syinbdelical of all emotions 


fou:tain head of all fine arts 

How pregnant is 
स्नेहन 

What i3 the mission of the fine arts? To 
smoothen the rough pa.h of life. It is the 
luorieating oil without the help of which 
the grinding machiaery of life begins to 
jar upon our.ears and becomes at list an 
intolera le scourge. 

Go to the cells of toiling -millions and 
taere you find groups gathered round a 
merry musician in the evening after the: 
whole day's hard work aad there goes forth. 
a rough ditty mixed with mirth and 
readily applauded at intervals. To you it all 
looks rough and repelling. But to the man 
of labour it has a subtle meaning and a 
comforting sweetness for which there fs 
hardly a substitute. And yet in those 
very ugly quarters now aud then you come 
across a solitary hut where your feet are 
arrested by the sweet cadence gushing 
foth from the flute of a true artist aad 
there dawns upon you the meaning of 
the happiness which sometimes radiates 
fcom the face of one of those down—trodden’ 
people while the utter gloom of misery 
is reserved for your civillzation—ridden and 
self—centred soul. हे 

Moreover there is another aspect of fioe 
art which is clearly denoted by the word - 
Mitra. Another function which fine art 
performs is to bring out. It is a Mitra. 
or allied art. ‘Like a mother it bri 
forth ‘heroes; philosphers, statesmen, insp 
and stimulates them. The artist 


love as a 
stands as the 


that word 
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not possess any of the qualities which go 
to make a hero, statesman or philosopher. 
Music or poetry may not do more than 
produce a thrill in the hearts which they 
touch. But who knows that this one thrill 
may prove the first shrek of an unending 
cosmos, or may work as a fuse to the 
highly combustible energy of great man 
hitherto unexploded. 

Wae  bettide the land which neglects 
fine arts. Like the Punjab it will never 
produce, a giant of any kind except 
perhaps a big pahalwan. 

Here is the meaning of the word Mitra ! 

Next in order comes Varuna. Varuna is 
the man who influances his fellow—beings 
by his choice. He is quick to choose and 
people choose what he chooses. They do 
not argue. They choose it because he 
chooses it. Such is the influence of his 
dominating personality. That is the mean- 
ing of वुञ्‌ चरणे the root from which 
the word Varuna comes. Yet a true 
Varuna never forgets that divine help is 
the ultimate source of his past present 
and future influence over the wills of hia 
fellow brothers. 


. Then comes agni. It refers to men of 
intellect who make their way by superior 


force of their knowledge and by the 
brilliance of their mental faculty, the 
ultimate leaders—the leaders of thought. 


The Veda calls them by the name of agni 
‘or अग्रणी 88 Yaska puts it. Men of 
istrong will rule the world but men of 
‘intellect rule these rulers of men. Thiir 
mission it is to dispel darkness, to 
lbura superstition and to move the 
mental wheels in the right direction. That 
lis the mission of agni. 

And yet all three of them bend their 
head before the Supreme Being. They 
lbend their heads in solemn wonder and ia 
mighty helplessness which is the privilege 
cof the greatest of mankind. Ihe musician 
iis lost in his ecstasy and each rising 
mote stands before him like a divine 
soldier on divine paracle ground; through 
that harmony he rises above his earthly 
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being into celestial heights and down 
bends hs head b fore the vision of the 
inaster musician whose music is vibrating 
through all this creation. 

The rame are the words that weuse and the 
same the phrases. But lo the poet comer and 
each word is ready to present arms like a 
divine soldier but be does not see bis own 
hand where people find reason to worship 
him. ‘He is only an instrument of the 
divine poet and words like 2008 are ready 
to move at his command. He sees the com- 
mander and bows his head down: 


It is ‘Roses Roses all the way." There 
is great stir aud bustle. ‘The whole at- 
mosphere is surcharged with eagerness 
and expectation. They are thronging in ths 
streets to catch a glimpse of the hero. 

They have lined the streets with huc an 
walls and now and then a river runs them 
past throwing brief answers to the anxious 
inquiries with an impatient briat air. 
There at the end he appears, a cheer rises, 
is lost in an uproar and then follows a 
breathlesh hush. Yes the hero has cme. 
There he is! 


It has not always been so. When storm | 
raged and hope had forsaken even the 
most dauntless in the ranks, it was to 
him that they had turned. And there he 
sto d with an imperturbable smile on his 
lips and they turned back inspired with | 
courage again Nobody saw it but he was 
lost in deep prayer and it wasf-om there 
that the smile arose. Let him not forget that 
solemn moment. When this storm of 
smiles and roses comes to an end, kneel 
down Varuna before Him whose will has 
strewo thy path with roses. Then alone will 
you get that sweet wakeful sleep of 
peace. 


"Enough my master! stay thy hand Let 
me come to the simple gleeful wonder 


with which the twinkling of those ' 
stars inspired me. In my childishness 
Itrespassed and thou .lealest me from 


planet to planet, from one mighty star to 
another still tighter. The more 1 learn, 
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the more I learn how much there is yet to 
learn. I wonder and the more! wonder, the 
more I find how much more there is yet to 
wonder. My head turns giddy and I turn 
back to the simple human world. Yet that 
curse of vision thou hast given me penetrates 
and I see the mighty army of blood 
ells performing wonderful feats on thy 
parade ground. Inspired with awe I turn 
my steps from there too and thy band 
Jeads meto yet another world of wonder 
There gods under the name of atoms and 
molecules are moving in still more bewilder- 
ing formations. Blue and red combive and 
turn white. White dazzling rays of the 
lord of light turning white plates black, 
gas joining gas and turning bright little 


_ 


PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


drops of my drinking water! Enough my 
lord enough! I do not aspire to be an 
Agni more. Restore me to the pedestal of 
my self-satisfied ignorance and I shall 
thank thee with all my heart 

There sits the chemist and three sits the 
astronomers one in his laboratory, the other 
in his observatory. Atoms asd molecules 
before one and stars and planets before - 
tbe other rise and perform their feats to 
please them. The same laws of attraction 
repulsion and new combinations and the 
same divine hand everywhere. Rise and be 
a Mitra, Varuna or Agni and you will one 
day feel his presence, will reach the divine 
parade ground where they are moving at 
his commands 


PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


(By Pror. VasWANI.) 


[Being brief notes of a recent address in Upper Sind.] 


I 


Who leads the Nation? As I survey the 
Struggle of to-day, my thoughts go out, 
again and again, to the Mighty One who, five 
thousand years ago, played upon his magic 
flute the Song of Indian Wisdom. ‘hat 
Mighty One was the Youth—Krishna He 
- led the Nation in the long ago; that Youth 
see in You, the Students, who filed with 
patriotie emotion are eager, to-day, to serve 
suffer for the Motherland. 
dents are Builders of Today. You, the 
dents, I devoutly hope, will lead the 
n to new heights of Achievement and 


Youth has fought the Battl:s of 
Freedom 5 

And in the Student-Revolt of today | 
the Nation has found a new Hope of a mighty - 
Future in the coming days 

We are no longer satisfied with the 
Schools and Colleges dominated by the sírcar, | 
They lack the national atmosphere; and 
they cannot help tbe new exuberant spirit of 
Young India. They provide students witli 
means of a little livelihood; they do not 
direct education to the realities of life The 
political circulars issued from time to time — 
by provincial Governments and the F : 
literature’ supplied by ‘Directors of Informe: 


‘The 


tion’ seek only to create an artificial separa- 

tion between 
Education and National Life 

The students are taught many sciences, 
many subjects,—-mathematics, philosophy, 
geology, biology, psychology and many other 
‘logies’ which we call ‘culture’ but which end 
in headache! Are they tought the one subject 
needfui — India ? Jn ancient home, boys 
were taught to regard the genivs of Rome 
88 their deity; and the Jewish student still 
sings the old songs which identify patriotism 
with religion ; the French student speaks 
with emotion of ‘‘La France,” the Italian of 
‘Italia’; the American boy is taught to live 
for “Our Republic;” and Kipling’s words 
are echoed with a patriotic thrill by the 
English boy :—‘‘Who dies if England live?" 
Do the Government— controlled Schools and 
Colleges inthe country deveolp among Indian- 
students: a similar emotion in regaid to 
India? Indian students are asked to study 
curiosities of English philology and concepts 
of Western philosophy but are kept ignorant 
of Indian literature and of the profound 
investigations of Hindu-lslamic thought. 
Nor need we be surprised that the virtues 
emphasised in these Schools are the passive 
virtues of obedience and loyalty rather than 
the active virtues of courage and nation service. 
Boys learn to be prudent rather than fearless 
servants of Truth. It is courage, not cold 
calculation, which has made the Nations 
great; and if character rules the world, it 
is because. 

Charactre is built on Courage. 

Not without reason does Manu make 
courage the foundation of life; and the system 
of Popular Education in Aryan India was 
aimed at developing the active virtues 
essential to the life of Freedom; the me:sage 
of the wandering bhskkus,—the Teachers 
‘who travelled from village to village,—was 
always this: Be Men. And speaking of 
them the famous Chinese traveller, Hieun 
Tsang, used tbe significant words :—“ Lhey 
instruct the inert and sbarpen the dull". 
The man-building education is denied to our 
students in the sircar-controlled institutions. 
business of education in pre-war 


‘Germany’, said Dr. ‘Kendel in his book on 
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840... 
the subject, was to produce the loyal and 
contended citizen ready to take his place as 
a cog in the political machine known as the 
State.’ Thatis the type of education we 
have in most of the schools and colleges in 
the country ; it bas not succeeded in making 
the citizens ‘loyal’ or ‘ contented’; it does not 
respond to national needs and aspirations. 

National Education is the need of students 
everywhere ; and. 

the Three Principies. 

Of National Education which I will 
interpret are suggested to my mind by the 
three ancient terms which indicate the three 


Essentials of Higher Life. And the first is 
Viveka. Ít means. 


Right knowledge 


It means Discrimination. There, to my 
mind, is the first Principle of National 
Education. The first thing a National 


School is to do is to awaken among its | 
students a ‘Right Knowledge’ concerning | 
India. What was India in the past? What 
is India to-day? A knowledge concerning .. 
these is necessary if you are to help in, 
building up a Great India in the coming 
days. Why do you spend your strength in 
abusing the bureaucracy? When did a , 
People achieve greatness by indulging in , 
cheap abuse? Abuse and hate are forms of ; 
violence; and all violence, as l have often , 
urged, is weakness. The first principle of 
Achievement is Right Knowledge. Study 
the India of today; study tbe conditions of 
indian ^ villages—their poverty, their 
ignorance, their insanitary state; know „the 
sadness and sorrows of the masses ; consider 
the moral poverty of many of these who are 
‘educated’—a poverty due not to modern 
knowledge but to lack of the power to relate 
modern knowledge to Ancient Wisdom and 
tothe Call of the Country. Then study 
the [ndia of the Past, India as she stood on 


‘the heights of Culture in the morning of 


History,—India as she developed a Civiliza- 
tion not of Aboga, but of Service,—India as 


She led the world in commerce, in art, in. 


philosophy, in literature, in religion. Indiam 
then was not poor as now, not ignorant am 
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now,not in bondage as to-day. Study the 
Past ; study the present; and you will know 
what you must do to develop your character 
for bulding up a new. 


Environment of Freedom. 


for a Greater India of the coming days. 
Much of the ‘learning’ in most of the 
Schools of to-day in useless; it, at best, 
helps the student in earning a living at the 
expense of those deeper values which alone 
make life worth living. National Education 
will relate knowledge to the needs of India 
and deepen the students’ national 
consciousness ; and I look for the day when 
every town and every village iu Sind will 
have a National School waving proudly the 
banner of its faith,—the banner of Swaraj. 
here is going on a struggle today, as you 
: know, between the Bureaucracy and the 
People, between Power and Freedom, bet. 
een the idealof Force and force of the Ideal. 
And the purpose of a National 3chool is to 
‘train its students for that Struggle. 


The Struggle must deepen. 


as the days go by. I know not if the 
Struggle will be over in 8 months; [ believe 
the Struggle will not be short-lived; I 


' believe we have not yet offered the Sacrifice 


essential to the winning of Swaraj in a year. 
But short or long, the Struggle calls for 
Youth in every part of the country. The 
Struggle calls for Students who having the 
Right Knowledge of India will tell the 
masses what India wasin the long ago and 
"what she needs today to be Greater even than 
she was in the Past,—will tell them of. the 
‘responsibilities and anxieties of today, 
speaking to them no word of anger or hate 
against any, but speaking to them of what 
‘each must do to make his village. 


a Symbol of Swaraj. 


. The Struggle of Non-co-operation calls for 
such Students. Not theirs a primrose-path; 
theirs to face difficulties on the way; and 
they may stumble, now and again. But they 
yet will tread the Path. For the Mother will 


give them Her blessings; the Mother will 


een $ 
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PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


give them of Her strength; the Mother will 
send Her Light into the darkness on the 
Road ; and they, working along the. line of 
Ishwara's will,—they will be among the 
Soldiers of India's Freedom. 


The fate of India has suffered largely be. 
cauce the education of her chidren has lacked 
the inspiration of the Indian Ideal. Right 
knowledge of India or viveka, is therefore, the 
first prineiple of National Education. Right 
knowledge will train us for nation-service, 
will give us some idea of ouc rich inheritance 
from the Past, will indicate to us the duties 
we are to discharge to-day so that India may 
rise from bondage into Freedom. 


After viveka comes vairagya. There is the 
second Principle of National Education. 
That anicent Sanscrit term is often rendered 
into English as ‘‘detachment.” I venture 
to think the essential meaning of that word 
is suggested by the expression :— 


Slmple Life. 


The man of vairagya is a man of ‘Simple 
Life. National Education, as I understand 
it, should prepare students for Simple Life’. 
A dominating idea, often associated with the 
‘German system,’ of Western education, is 
‘efficiency.’ And the ‘efficient man’ in the 
West is the man who produces much ‘wealth.’ 
It is the idea which has, I regret, possessed 
even the new universities of Japan. Students 
trained under this ‘system’ have a knowledge 
of ‘practical’ things; but they use that 
knowledge for commercial gains ; they are 
efficient, in the art of making money; their 
attitude to lifeis that of the profiteer. The 
Doctrine of Simple Life is a protest agaist the 
the profiteer’s 


doctrine of efficiency:. 


Ancient India had universities of Naland? 
and Nudea and Kasi; their students wer? 
trained in simple life. Students in the Wes 
indulge in several things which were denied 
to the students in ancient India ; no liquor, 
no smoke, no meat, no theatre for the Aryan 
students ; he must live a simple life, a life 
of self-purification and self-discipline; and 
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“tthe teacher in ancient India was nota high- 
‘salaried officer with social ‘ambitions’ 
ibut a bhskku, finding 


his wealth in wisdom, 


and his joy in carrying the Torch of Know- 
lledge to as many as he could, without charg- 
iing them ‘fees.’ 
spirit’,—said Jesus. And I refuse to calla 
school ‘National’ which has not around it 
tthis atmosphere of the ‘poor in spirt.’ Big 
tbuildings are not wanted ; good furniture is 
mot wanted; what is wanted is this atmos- 
phere of the simple life. Clothed in simple 
swadeshi garments, rejoicing in the simple 
music of the spinning wheel and the quiet 
pursuit of knowledge and: daily communion 
with Nature, students and teachers will, in 
ssuch an atmosphere, gather strength of mind 
sand strength of soul for the Service of India. 
Mor must it be forgotten that the great 
theritage of knowledge comes to simple man, 
motto the proud.. And the ‘life richer and 
ffuller’ for which the modern world cries 
pitiously will be found in the ‘Simple Life’ 

The third regulative principle of National 
FEdnoation is suggested by the ancient word 
mumukshatma. It means :—‘longing for 
Freedom.’ Let every student in a National 
School be fiilled with longing for India’s 
Freedom. Real education is not memorised 
Knowledge ; it is 

Education for Liberty. 


We are in the Struggle of Non-Co-operation ; 
flor we are anxious for Freedom. The essential 
meaning of a National School is unrealised 
iif it: does and help in the Struggle for 
Freedom. Every student in a National 
School should realise that he is a soldier of 
lFreedom. Therefore, I say :—subordinate 
your careers, even your intellectual studies, 
tto Freedom. And I want India to 
the free not that her people may indulge in 
tthe game of greed and gain but that India 
may serve Humanity. Believe me, 

| the World needs India; 

a tired world, a dying West says to India :— 
"Come. and heal the Nations with the Wisdom 
4 the. Sages.” Friends ! there is today in 


1 


"Blessed are the poor im- 
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Europe and America a thirst, a hunger, an 
unrest, a longing for spiritual liberation, and 
there are thinkers and idealists in the West 
who turn their eyes to India and say— 
“Come ! and save the Movement of Civiliza- 
tion" And how can India enter upon this 
mission of help and healing to the Nations, 
if India be not Free ? Therefore 1 say to you: 
—Subordinate everything to this Struggle. 
for Freedom. Therefore I say to the 
eirear:— Your sin is in the measure you 
Stand in the way of this Ancient Nation utter- 
ing its Message to the world. Therefore I 
say to all comrades : —Let our binds be clean 
and our hearts pure. For the Struggle we 
are in is Holy ; the Swaraj we want to build 
is not after the pattern of the West. It is no 
militant, earth—grabbing, hunger—smitten 
democracy we want. We are out to 
build a Spiritual Democracy,— 
a Democracy bassed not on greed and violence 
but upon idealism, dharma, a vision of life.— 
upon Ghinsa. The swaraj i pray for and work 
for is a swaraj such as may be a symbol of 
the Indian Ideal of civilization. When will 
swaraj come? L know not the day and the hour 
but one thing [know ; it willnot, it must 
not come as a gift from England to India; 
it is you who are to achieve it; and you can 
achieve it now if you will but respond to the 
Mother's Call to-day. Therefore I plead with 
the parents to stand by us in tbe Struggle. 
Therefore I plead with students and young 
men to be ready to be trained in the 
School of Sacrifice.. 
Therefore I plead with you all brothers and 
sisters of Sindhudesha! to give one gift to 
the Mother--the gift of yourselves. Offer 
yourselves ! and believe me, your sacrifice 
will not be thrown away. No sacrifice is 
wasted. Much heat of the sun appears to be 
wasting away; but, as ` 
Sir Oliver Lodge  . 
pointed out, the otherday, out of this energy 
which appears to be wasting away, a new sun 
is being produced ; the atoms from the sun's 
surface are being built up for a new aum. 
And out of the Sacrifices of to-day, I believe, 
is being built a New India, an India greater 
even than the India of the past. No sacrifice 
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therefore work and despair not. 
therefore strive and 


is wasted ; 
No sacrifice 18 wasted ; 
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BHAVABHUTI WHETHER NAME OR TITLE. 


suffer until India becomes again a Nation of 
the Free 


BHAVABHUTI, WHETHER NAME OR TITLE. 


(By PANDIT Jaya OHANDRA SHaSTkI BA, KAVAYATIRATH.) 


' The author of Malatimadhava, Uttara- 
yamacharita and Matravirachrita is a famous 
end well-known figure Some say, bis name 
was Bhavabhuti, and Surikaptha his title; 
while others hold just the opposite view 
Pandits Jagadihara, Viraraghava, and 
Mangesha are the exponents of tbe latter 
view; while Jiwananda, Ghate, Narrwitz, 
Dowson, and Monier Williams are in favour 
of the. former. One thing especially strikes 
me in this connection. Every one. declares 
his own view without attacking that of the 
others I can not account for this, but certain 
it is that the point is quite undecided 
88 yet. 


The poet's autobiographical mote is as 


- follows—'si[ कण्ठपद्लाच्छुनोभव भूतिनोम 


which has given rise to various remarks accor 


ding to different interpretations of the 


passage. 


- Jagaddhara says “श्री सरस्वती कण्ठे यस्य सः 


MRS, तद्वाचक पद्‌ लाञ्ने Pare यस्य a:! 


7 
x c 


ara Res: प्रसिद्धया भवभूतिरित्यर्थः” 
Viraraghava observes thus “श्रीकण्ठपर्द 
जाञ्छुन नाम A स 

लाञ्छने MAIRAN: (इति रश्नमाला) पितृकृत 


d 
. WISIS, 'साम्बा पुनातु भवभति पविज्रमूतिं' रिति 
E  इळोकरचनासम्तुष्टेन राशा भवभूतिरितिश्या पितः। 
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While Mangesha writes— 

“अस्य पितृकृत नाभ श्रीकण्ड इति, 'तपस्वीकां 
गतोऽवस्थामितिस्मेराननाबिव। गिरिजा याः स्तनो 
बन्दे भचभूतिसिताननो ” इति 

पद्यकरणोत्तरे तस्येच भवभूतिरिति नामाम्तर 


EN E सिद्धो 
जातम्‌, अनेनेब च नाम्नाऽयं कविलोके प्रा 
aqara 

From these statements the following facts 
can be deduced. 

I. The poet's real name was Shrikantha. 


II. He was mostly known by the name 
Bhevabhuti, which was due to the 
composition of one of the two given 


versesin which the word 'भवभूते! 


occurs. 

Bhavabhuti is either a sort of title 
bestowed upon him by a certain King, 
or only a surname 


111, 


Having said so much about this view | 
now proceed to the opposing view of the 
scholars 


Mr. Ghate writes— 
* Be bore the distinguished little Bhutta 
Shri Kantba indicative of his great: learning 
Besides being a. genuine and a great poet 
Bhavabhuti was also a learned man, a it 18 
on account of his vast learning tha the bad been 
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universally styled as Shrikantha and re- 
cognised as Mahakavi :— 

श्रीः ऋचो यजूंषि सामानि साहि श्री रमृता 
AMAIA लक्तणा वाक्‌ कण्ठे यस्य सः 
कण्ठ इति पद्‌ लाञ्छने चिन्ई यस्य तथाभूतः- 
तार्कालिके जैनेसैचभूतेः ्रीकण्ठपदेन व्यघहायमा- 
maa ” 

Jiwananda Observers :— 

'श्री सररुवती कण्ठे यस्य सः-आ कण्ठ शर्त 


पदे लाऊछनमुपाियंस्य तथाभूतः ” 


Mr. Dowson in Hindu Classical Dictionary 
. writes—‘ He was also known as Sbrikantha 
the throat of eloquence”. 

Sir Monier Willian in his “Indian Wisdom” 
writes— * Named Bhavabhuti and surnamed 
Bhrikantha ”. 

Mr. Horruritz in his Indian Theatre ob- 
serves as follows —'* The Romans .celebrated 
the harvest festival in honour of Ceres, god- 


dess of plenty. Her Indian name is 
श्री: who abounds in swelling corn 
and ripe fruit and sweets of mother 
earth. 


Shri asa title of distinction is bestowed on 
saints because of the fulness aod maturity 
of their spiritual experiences as well as: poets 
whose ripe genuins and sweet eloquence 
entitled then to homage and reverence”. © 

All. these statements go to establish 
one fact, viz., that Bhavabhuti was the real 
name of the poet and Shri Kentha was the 
title bestowed upon him for bis learning by 
either King Yashovarma of Kanawj in whose 
Court the poet lived or  Lalitaditya of 
Kashmira who took Bhavabhuti along with 
Yashovarma to his Himalayan paradise after 
défeating: the latter. 


L B 


These are the contrary views which 
scholars hold but do not try to establish by 
examining the statements of tbe opponents. 
The latter view finds favour with. me 
and here are my grounds for that. 


L Traditionally the generally accepted name 
is Bhavabhuti. 


II. Bhavabhuti either means the ashes of 
Shiva or ‘the wealth of the worla’, ac- 
cording to the former meaning it can't 
bea title, while according to the latter 


the title suits only men of riches. not the 
men of letters. 
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111. Shrikantha is un appropriate title for "A 


learned Brahmanas. 


IV. The poet himself declares his name at 
Bhavabhuti in the autobiographical | 


note भचभूतिर्नाम 


V. According to Jagaddhara even the epithe | 
Shrikantha is a mark and no name, 
therefore his conclusion is wrong, being 
contradictory to his own statement. ' 


Viraraghava's meaning of the word ! 


AFAA is not approved by any other 


writer, ‘because in that 


case 
have two names instead of one 


we 


VI. The father's name being नीलकण्ड, 


the name of the son can not be 
Shri Kantha as it is opposed to ortho- 
dox usage. |n that case two thirds of 
the name should belong to the father, 
and consequently could not appropriately 
be uttered by other brothers or sisters 
and the poet's mother. 


Therefore in my opinion Bhavabhutj 
was the name of the poet. 
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Thoughts arise by contact, our spirits 
teuch and go out to therein need; we 
‘empty ourselves that we may be filled. 
The cups of the world are jull of passion, 
drop our hearts therein and it 
‘becomes overfl wing with compa sston. 

Hast or West, Life is struggling in the 
‘throes of death: in the waking life there 
lis intense pain, hke the dead fingers of the 
‘hand benumbed by cold, Ah! haw acute 
‘the sensibility of waking to Life! _ 
| Amcngst the multitude there 18 sym 
| pathy, they he crying upon one another’s 
‘shoulder. They say, “We sufler together." 


| But they are ignorant and know not 
| how to hit themselves, until the mole 
‘intense pain of waking Life is met with 
fierce Jesentment , : at suffering a 
‘passionate cry of resistance, And is 
auswered by the Heart of Compusston ‘Arise, 
thou that sleepest” resounas through tbe 


ager, pan East to: West, pan." Dawn to- 


Sunrise. And Dawn with ber cool finger 
tips touches the sleepy brow of the sunset 
England meets India and awakes her to 
gee that her race-is not yet run, until she 
bas found the ‘one ‘that’ neither slumbera nor 
sleeps, i ES Í 

Drawsily? towards the Light of Under- 
standing they both gaze. Dawn says, “I 
have jound the Light. lt is cool and 
radiant. chaste and blue full of devotion 
to action aud service." ` 


But india replies, * Nay, the Light is 
bere" “lų ir Jadiant and glowiug and 
very pure, but turning up all passion in its 
fierce intensity of stillness, setting in 
glowing rose red cowepassionate yet 
pure. 


a Each sees his own ideal, the Indian, an 
 jpteuee desite to reacb God through duty, 


"v " 
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RESTROSPECTION ON THE MEETING OF EAST AND W 
WEB OF FATE. — 


~ 4 


(By “SHANTI DEvi”.) 


along a path straight fixed and unalterable 
for himself. His Indian righbscur so has 
his: path leading into the setting our 
dipping into the Occan of Life. Om, 
eternal circling Life ! 


The Radiant wheel with many many 
spokes only meeting as they touch ‘nearer 
God. à. id 

Solong as my path is 
God in silence in stillness. 


The star of India thus formed by her 
many paths.  ' Without haste with- 
cut rest of the star, immovable . and 
persistant,  long—suflering. “ Remaining 
th, ough God.” | dre 

Whilst England and English people 
demanding purity of one another, the 


pure I go alone to 


ring. sun dawning with the knowledge of 


Uviy.among themselves forming circles 
hand-in-hand banding and bounding and 
constricting themselves, and becoming 
Londslaves to one another. Control and 
duty to one another their only God, Hence 
claiming Christ as their only’ salvation. 


He, who was brother to. ail, yet so strangly à 


free 80 unutterally pure. 


Insistent English people having. their 


“being in God,” in the doing of Good, 
jnsist on the. .Freedom of | their 
Nation, while bondslaves themselves: to. 


fashion and food. India to a great extent 18 
free from fasbion and from bodily desires 
in her founded duty to God. Out of the 
body of England has formed herself through 
ccmpression the great people of America; 
the compressed substance of many Nations, 
but one in thought and character. “ Con- 
sistent’ '* Living with God." 


EST.OR THE SPIDER: 


~ 


These three great nations have touched - 


and are touching more closely every day. - 
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America, like the noonday sun, high 
and bright jand containing all the passion 
of the East, burning itself up ia purifica- 
tion through the fire of action, but further 
off from God, than the dawning or {setting 
sun yet more directly under its powerful 


iufluence. The American always! tries to 
square God. The Englishman tries to. 
circumscribe God and, the Indian 
forgets his own good and tbat 
of his neighbour burnt up with 
the desire to see God and sense 
His: presence’ in all things The people 


‘of America and England, content and intent ; 
the American brimning over with Life, and 
satisfaction says ‘Indeed I am.” ‘Tne 
Englishman so intent, that the does not 
know that he is or what heis. . Alas! Hell 
is paved with Good Intention. How near to 
God; How far from God often scorning 
God in his fear of expressing 1900, The 
Indian persisting always that, (tod is and 
only in tbis present age taking up the 
insistent attitude of the Englishman who 
has come to rule him. When he further 
partakes of the consistent attitude of the 
American, it will be well with him;and his 
nation once more. 


Here we have the Indian star with its. 


‘many says of God.: ‘Many paths all 
centred in self or in ‘the’ Godly attributes 

' 88 they reach His ideal more closely. 
So England with her many bands of 
living people ever circling nearer ‘and 
. nearer to the Divine perception of Truth, 
each circle’ bound with its own O0nviction 
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and insistent on its own righteousness. 
England has touch and her circling band í 
constrict somewhat the radiating star of 
India but herein also some of the. people] 
find freedom, for now they can usa tha hond | 
of fiendship with the English and break. | 
ing caste follow a new ray, a iew path | 
toward God; While the meeting wita the | 
star of: India must be an invaluable asset 
to the landed brother of Eugland, if they 
touch and fiad the direct path to God | 
along the Star of the East. The American | 
also can use the’ many paths ‘of India, 
but how and why did he became inclined 
to the square instead of the round? Did 
‘bis nature say, we «oust follow the straight 
path, we must act squarely, we must be at 
right angles equal to one another. God ig | 
the centre , . . Hy "am 


Both American and English set wider 
and wider bounds to what is good unti 
they meet the [adian ideal hitching | theii 
waggon to a Star fiad the righteousness ol 
‘God, rather than their own righteousness. | 


God is limitless, but one must limit. his! | 
desire to His Will, Good Will before we ! 
i 


can realize this limitless Energy. 

Soon the Spider's Web of Fata we ar | 
ever circling and squaring ourselves, til | 
we feel the strong attraction and drawing | 
Power of God manifest.in our own suncentr | 
and reach the Divine Light. TS | 


Alone yet one with all as God is. 
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BEING—A TWOFOLD VISION. A: 


I 


| The existence of the universe is a phase 
' inthe cognition of spirits. What other 
| proof is there that a thing is except that we 
| cognise it. Tiny in itself, the subject com- 
prehends within it the whole objective 
Universe. With the Urdu poet we can not 
‘but wonder how the pupil of an eye, in 
| dimensions no longer than a pea, can catch 
| vision of a whole firmament which, of things 


' known, is the largest representation of 
| infinitude. 
| We are conscious of ourselves, and as 


with conscious selves, tbere is 
forms the object of our 
consciousness. All knowledge has its basis 
in discrimination and assimilation. Without 
the object there would be nothing from 
‘which to discriminate the subject. The 
‘subject too is not single. There are many 
and those many which form a class, so that a 
general idea can be formed by studying 
those many together. Individual differences 
distinguish them one from the. other, yet 
the similarity, tov, is great enough to 
mark them as distinct from the object. 


A set of philosophers identify existence 
with being cognised. Things have form, 
smell, sound, taste and touch—in this 
consists their fivefold being. Beyond these 
properties nothing exists, so far at least as 
men are aware. 


Whether cognition is derived from 
existence or existence is a result of cognition 
isa philosophic puzzle. This, at any rate, 
418 certain that the two phenomena are 
related and that one shades off into the 
other. 

- Sense-organs are in metaphorical language 
walled the doors of consciousness. They i 


contrasted 
| that which 


(Bx PRINCIPAL CHAMPATI MA ). 


From Self to Universe. 


made of matter, are themselves.part of the 
object and yet are the very. instruments that 
the subject employs .for the , exposition 
and exploitation of the object. . How faith- 
less are these to their kind ! 


During dreamlezs sleep sense-organs: are 
inactive. None of the five aspects of 
physical existence, each of which exposes 
itself to a sense, can then be cognis:d. To 
all practical purposes, the Universe is for 
that spirit, at least, that is in sleep, extinct. 
If all subjects were to go to sleep simultane- 
ously—a stage that occurs in pralaya, ie, 
when chaos comes, there would be no 
evidence as to tbe existence of Nature. ‘In 
pralaya, the organs are not only inactive, 
as in sleep, but are resolved into the 
the primeval matter of which they are 
formed. Nature, then, is in a subtle stage, 
and subjects in a deep fit, the deepest 
possible of sleep. 


When the new cycle begins, the sleeping 
soul assumes the power of waking. It has 
consciousness which in the first stage i8 
vague. Extremely subtle in substance, it 
is not yet differentiated into gross cognition. 


Its name then is gia pure conscious- 


ness. It gradually settles itself and what 
first dawns before {it} is a glimpse of self, 
ahankara, Ego. Instantly follows the per- 
ception of non-self.  Sankhya calle it 


tanmatra, merely that, as distinguished from 


this, the immediate Ego. Gita takes no 
notice of this phase of the development of. 


matter and jumps, straight to the mind, — 


which divides tasmantra into 


88 many 


phases as there are,organs to cognise it 
Pure consciousness, Ego, mind and the 
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Swe objects of five senses are, says Krishna, 
hte, gross eightfold fruit of the activity of 
mel Gita calle this fruit prakrits, com- 
mmonly translated as primeval matter. The 
word is used in a different sense here. In 
hie language of Sankhya matter when 
"diferentiated is called vikriti and not 
prakriti. The meaning here is prakriti or 
_prrakrishta kriti distinct activity, or more 
“clearly a distinct result of action. 

„Io this act of creation, or more scientifi- 
cailly cognition, the spirit has realised itself 
#8i distinct from non-self. Next comes the 
process of assimilation. Each subject finds 
18 likes in cognising selves. The reference 
esch makes of objects to his consciousness 
sggrees with that made by others. They 
stiand on a common ground. This is 
amother prakriti, a subtler creation. 


Each self has, as it were, brought into: 


existence, this twofold world. But for him, 
nothing would be. Sentient as well as 
imsentient nature forms a fact in his con- 
ciiousness. 

The tie between the object and the subject 
188 a miraculous mystry. 
11086 very phases which the other is capable 


off cognising. As at present, sọ too at the.. 


beginning of every cycle of creation, the 
olbjeet is in subordination to. the subject. 
T'he impetus to exist comes from living 
bieinge—souls Matter, stark and senseless, 
unconsciously yet dutifully, obeys that im- 
petus. Krisbna's implication when be calls 
himself. the origin of all. that exists is: thus 
weidly. clear. He. cognised objects He 
hus brought into being what for him was 
wot.. Fo do we, for Krishna’s ‘I’ is not a 
ersonal ‘I’, It is general 'l' referring to 
lll persons. , 
From Untverse to Self. 
é II 

The consciousness of self is of conscious- 
wesses, the most immediate, yet this is 
the very consciousness that self usually 
nores. The -object remains more conspi- 
tuously before the subjeet than the subject 
vefore itself. If there is anything hidden 
rom the view of the pupil of the eye, it is 
ust the pupil. In the cognitign of the 
ibject the reference. is constantly to the 


ubjeot; yes the cognition of self involved - 


The one assumes. 


in this reference is not the direct cognition 
of self. 

A process just the reverse of that detailed 
in the preceding section is followed by 
psychologists, which starting with the 
object, ends in the discernment of the 
subject. ५ 

Objects, as we saw in the last section 
present five phases. They are seen, they 
are heard, they are smelt, they are tasted 
and they are touched. It is by coming in 
contact with the subject that ,these pro- 
perties of objects come into noticeable 
existence. "That an object had, form before 
it was seen js in psychology a paradox, for 
form is nothing but what is seen. So, too, 
Sound, and smell, and taste, and touch 
come into being when tbe subject draws 
tbe object towards itself and gives it its 
being. 

If nature gratifies our cravings, we fulfil 
nature's purposes. We bestow on the sun, 
the mcon, snd all the luminaries that twinkle 
‘in the blue their insidious lustre, for 
unless we testify to their splendour and 
beauty, what proof that they are splended 
and béautiful. ` 
_. The life of the spirit finds different sorts 
of vent in different individuals. In some 
it ie ‘high. intellectual acumen, in others it 
is physical strength unselfishly employed. 
High and low, rich and poor—all have: 
some excellence in them,—it is the door, 
the opening through which the spirituality 
of each individual magnificently peeps. 

The highest vivifying power is of the 
mantras of the Vedas. Of primeval potency, 
these have from time immemorial- formed 
the spiritual strength of the Aryans. Inthe 
absence of casements and written volumes, 
each syllable of the sacred scriptures was 
‘treasured in Hindu hearts, and yet the race 
of vaidika dharmists was during the centuries 
of its fall singularly lacking in fe. 


According to a rule of ° Panini, it is the 


syllable Om which prefixed to a mantra 
infuses into it its magic spell. The pandits 
knew*the rule but could not employ. it. 


form the miraculous feat of breathing life 
into mute mantras. The source 


The : 
‘advent of a Dayananda was needed to per- 


of all 


vivacity was sorely in need of a reviver. 


po Eo ups er 


prse s) 


GN fe sleet. 
Tonga cer Nr 
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. It aims at harmony, love and 
joy of the universe. 


. in the material forms of life. 


649 SOME THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


The rishi with a sage’s sagacity supplied 
in the Veda the syllable (010, and lo! the 
mantras that had till then been mute, were 
full of voice and music. Krishna savs, it 
is he that by prefixing Om gives the Vedas 
their force and meaning. 


So abundantly manifest, the power of the 
Spirit is yet concealed from human conscious- 
ness. Performance gives a clue to capacity 
and yet defines it. Action is a proof of the 
energy behind it yet it sets limits on that 
energy. Performance is not a full measure 
of capacity. Of energy action is a child 
still born. Fall exposition is not for the 
spirit. Krishna is more than half in dark. 


Aptly did  Dayananda 
death-bed that the 
bright only in parts. ‘The life of the Rishi 
was simply a partial realisation of the 
Rishi’s possibilities. He could not himself 
guage his whole. 

In misery, in want, in our, thirst for 
knowledge we press into action the regoutces 
of self. Then is our .consciousness of self 
acute, though the state of consciousness is 
not then normal. The pinch of pain warps 
our vision. Right realisation is for thoas 
who seek realisation for the sake of reli. 
sation. To such applies the epithet nani, 
They are blessed, for they will never be in 
want. 


remark .on hi 
view . befor him Er 


E 


SOME THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. eo 


(Bv Mr. D. Boeema Rao.) 


Religion is the syathetic outlook on life. 
infiaite 
Since its attittude is 
‘not confined merely to this phenomenal 
universe but is based on definite spiritual 


ideals, its service to humanity is of a higher 
_and nobler order. 


Its essence is the highest 
and purest forms of Love, which alone 
count for the greatest and everlasting 
human happiness Nowadays, our minds 
are being greatly materialised and are taught 
to look at life more from without than from 
withio, being quite dead to the rarer joys 


that are born of the inner spiritual realisa- 
tion. 


We measure our. life from success 
or failure and cease to hold any faith in our 
being which refuses to 09 merely involved 
Religion is 
not merely meant to give solace to such 


‘spirits that are over-materialised. It is a 
perennial source of 
genuine followers. 


satisfaction to its 
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Religion and Love are indentical in higher 
flalds of thought. Love is not a mere ides, 
nor a sentiment, but is the direct produci 
of the realisation of harmony underlying 
all apparent contradictions aud differences, 
lt is the unifying principle in human lib. 
All lovers of truth have realised the religiox 
of Love, the only universal bond of human 
entities. The greatest happiness is ensured b 
men who combine Love and x 
to a rare degree. Detachment is attachment 
to no personal ends. Love for'itsown saka 
is real inner happiness. If we have realise 
that happiness that can be had from withit 
it stands us always ia better stead than ths 
which arises merely from without, 4n 
forms of Love that are directed tows 
personal ends are in danger of oresting 
disappointments, which give us misery. — 

So, if we start from a purely selfless sim 
our happiness is undisturbed either 
success or failure, knowing that we are 
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imasters of all our activities and our success 
tor failure depends on bow tbey are directed. 
‘To maintain our minds in undisturbad 
lbarmony in the midet of ever changing 
‘material phenomena is one of the noblest 
mchievements of man's will-power. Such a 
state of mind ia the condition of human 
thappiness that is easily subject to all kinds 
of trials and difficulties. 


Love and sacrifice have great affinily to 
each other. Love finds its highest scope of 
ffulfilment in sacrifice. Every individual 
finds fulfilment for his Love in sacrificing 
himself to the needs of the family, and 
fiamily to that of the.country, and country to 
tihe nation, and the nation to the universal 
human happiness in this world.' Unless 
such a spirit of sacrifice is ingrained in the 
hiearts of men, true happiness is always far 
rom tben. 


It is the noble attitude which Religion 
olds out to the heart of Humanity. The 
ollowers of Religion ought to be something 
more than ordinary human beings, who are 
juubject. to all human frailties that may be 
"vercome. ` 


» Fatih is an expression of Love in its 
Wtitude between the finite and the infinite 
illi». Faith is our belife in a Universal 
Being who is unseen and uncreatable but 
who. ja one and who is both the efficient 
snd material. cause of this phenomeral 
universe. Faith. is an intellectual solution 
of this mysterious universe. Faith is not 
something that is merely imposed from with- 
‘out but onr inner attitude to concentrate all 
cour enérgies both spiritual and physical on a 
‘universal substanee of which we are all but 
(different expressions So, it broadens our 
‘mental ‘horizon and our potentialities for 
‘good, holding out the infinite possibilities of 
‘human intellect through which man attains his 
varied happiness in perfect harmony. Faith 
is of the utmost importance for the greatest 
development of man’s will-power, since its 
essential principle is unification of all our 
attitudes. Faith is more than reason since 
—Téasón ‘is ‘nothing but a choice. Faith is 
a’ well:directed . choice based on the idea 
of ‘being’ and becoming one’ with Universal 
lumey 09 800g cus 
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The idea of Brotherhood of man and’ 
Fatherhood of God are the outcome of our 
fundamental nature to secure harmony of 
universal bond of relationship and love. 
These are essential ideala for the realisation 
of a perfect social progress. Religion always 
points to purity, love and unalloyed happi- 
ness of the human spirit. 


Though there are a variety of religions 
in this world, each religion is not complete 
in itself unless it aids its followers to touch 
the border of the universal religion of the heart 
Humanity, so that they may realise oneness 
as the greatest scope of individual happiness. 


India is the mother of Religions and has 
produced great seers, profound religions 
thinkers and spiritual heroes. Her message 
is always ringing clear in the heart of 
Humanity. It ie the spiritual regeneration 
of the world. Her message is the same all 


through the centuries of progress, 
lf Religion starts from within, 
science starts from without The 
essential difference between the Hast and 


the West lies in the very starting point itself. 
[ndia's function, as it has always been, is 
and will be the elevating, ennobling 
aud ‘purifying of the elements and forms 
of the heart of Humanity. 


Religion in its broad sense is our 
response to the creator of this universe 
which we partly see and partly cannot see. 
Our response must be only infinite love 
and devotion of the highest order that 
we may attain to. Sadra response has in 
itself a value upon the entire harmony of 
our nature, which when once we realise, 
our heart is sure to be on the path of 
infinite beatitude. 


The more the world is materialised, 
the sooner will it be forced to the dis- 
harmony and tortures of our inner spirit. 
Generations of practice alone count for the 
spiritual well being and spiritual happiness 
of any country. India has had the pride 
of spiritual energies still dominating her 
soul. She is more happy than any other 
country, because she has the capacity and 
spirit of toleration rarely to be found in 
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A HOME FOR THE HINDUSTHAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


the West. Her future destiny is in her of India in all her achivements, varied ic 


spiritual heroes, persistently and consistently 
working towards the to be realised harmony 


its aspects. Religion is the backgrounc 
of all truly Indian thought. le 


A HOME FOR THE HINDUSTHAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


(By Mr. BnozENpno N. Doss.) 


Being io business for over 20 years in 
India, England and the United States and a 
close observer of conditions prevailing in 
those countries, it occurs to me that the 
people of India have at last come to recognise 
that the United States offers better educatio- 
nal facilities and opportunities for practical 
training’ then other countries and 1 have no 
doubt in my mind that as soon as passport 
regulations in India are relaxed, students by 
the thousand will flock to the United states 
of America. 

To help and advise such students the 
Hindusthan Association of America was 
started in the year 1912 as a non-political 
body, the objects being to promote the edu- 
cational activities of Hindusthanee students 
and to interpret India to America and 
America to India but for lack of funds the 
Association has had to restrict its activities 
to a limited scale. 

As soon as our students sèt their feet on 
the soil of this country, their difficulties begin. 
First of all there is the examination by the 
Immigration Authorities which is particularly 
strict in the case of Indians many of whom 
are taken to the Ellis: Island Immigration 
Station where they are detained often for 
many days. Secondly the difficulty in 
obtaining suitale lodgings ata moderate price. 
Thirdly the lack of expert advise in deciding 
on the University and the course of study 
and fourthly the lack of facilfties to meet and 


T 


. associate with their fellow students. 
L 
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To be of practical assistance to these 
students, the Hindusthan Association must 
have a permanent home, a wholetime paid 
secretary and a club for members. Tempor- 
ary accomoddation might be furnished here 
to incoming  studanats, and not tbe least 
important feature would be regular weekly 
lectures where the East can meet the West in 
friendly intercourse and exchange of ideas. 

Such activities will require large a 
and the association as yet is poor. The 
problem can only be solved if the associatio! 
owns e building where the permaneat offi 
and the secretary, club and lectures hall 
be located. Its spare rooms could be rented 
for temporary residential purpose to the 
students, enough income can be. seoured 
thereby for the upkeep of the house and 
part of the salary of the permanent secretary. 
The balance would have to be raised by:dues 
and contributions from members. 


It is necessary to raise at least $39,000-0-0 
to secure a suitable building. The money 
required should be raised in, India. The 
Indian taxpayers are paying millions every 
year for the upkeep of the Government's 
educational advisers in England, who do;not 
advise but place all kinds of restrictions an 
obstructions in the way of our studenta there. 
ls it therefore too much to expect $30,000,00, 
(Re. 60,000-0-0; by voluntary contributions 
from the Indian public for a similar bat. 
worthier purpose. "ur 
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Rai Bahadur Sultan Singh and Lala Peary 


"Lal of Delhi who were on a visit to this*city 


a few weeks "ago promised to ‘contribute 
$750,00 (Rs. 2250-0-0) towards the house 
fund of ‘the Association as soon as the 
necessity was- explained to them. There are 
thousands of other public—spirited men and 
women like them in India who can contribute 
similar sums if the necessity cau properly 
be presented to them. 

- Our people in India need to be enlighteued 
.upon this subject by means of interviews 
and articles in the newspapers and maga- 


FROM MY DIARY, 


(By MB, MANMOHANRAI HakuMATRAI DESAI) 


In the evening we had a stroll to have a 
glimpse of the neighbourhood. Myver 
is a scattered village with very few houses 
in view of a fair chain of hills rich in 

pus and furs’ and other such ‘things. 

e skipped into such a wood watching 
a furious stream of water, dancing in 
silvery coscades as it leapt over stones 
and rocks down into Mystem from a big 
height. And in the midst of profound 
the rapid music of the water 
merging into the roaring whistle of the 
winds rusling through the pines was an 
entrancing melody that pleased and 
ravished the soul with joy and ecstacy. 
Coursing its way through the shady 
arbours of trees or leaping out from 


: under the stones or over the ‘boulders, the 


like roaming with “sweet fancy 
will" in a chase for love, adventure and 
"romance. As we left that fair picture, we 
"were rewarded with a still more glorious 
 9ne, this ‘time of the lovely. lake. It was to th f 1 
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twisting, twining, sinuous streamlet in 


` Ms sparkling laughter and ' radiant smile 


reminded me of the fair youth of sixteen 
in the virginal bloom of her: life, nyaid- 
at her 


on 


zines as well as lectures explaining the aims 


and objects of the Hindusthan Asseciation f 


of America and the necessity of funda for 
increasing the activities of the Association. 
The Indian National Congress should also 
consider the desirability of an organized 
effort to send our boys and girls by the | 
thousand to study in foreign countries, © 
particularly in America. It is high time | 
that the Congress should devote Some of; 
their energies, as they are doing iu other : 
constructive work to education. Ys 
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a fairly big height from which our eyes 
were resting on Lake Mystem in ‘her 
evening glory—a vision of romance and 
loveliness. On our night, in the distance 
at a narrower point of the 
be seen the beautiful bridge over it, for 
the railway to cross on 
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Lake was to — 


its journey to — 


Hamar, Like the lens in a camera, the | 


‘perspective of our eyes becomes magnified 


or otherwise according to the distance from | 


which we see things. Even so was it with 


the bridge owing to its great distance from : 


the stone on which I set on that height, 
seeing the landscape. A small bridge it 
looked, but a beautiful one, revealing on its 
other side a basin of water engirt by 
hills with valleys and villages in their 
arms. Below me, could I see the arable 
land verging to the Lake, now rich in 
wheat, oats and barley crops nodding their 
golden locks at the kisses of the winds. 
The farmer, the  unpretentions: yet the 
truly important-farmer worked in the fields 
with his machines ‘mowing the sheafs and 


‘binding--them, while the girls ‘as they 


merrily collected the stacks sang love-songa 
their hearts" expectant oi. the lovers 
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after the day's toil was over. Nice wooden 
houses, a couple of them, looked defianily 
over the Lake, which rested peacefully in 
the evening at the feet of the hills, listening 
like a devoted wife to the adveutures of whe 
sun before he vigited her with darkness and 
desolation. A fine sky-blue colour deepen- 
ing almost to violet played on the bosom 
of the Lake and on the heads of the hills. 
The golden crops on the banks waved in 
joy. Not a ripple disturbed the unraifled 
placidity of the deep and calm waters. 
As the time of departure approached, the 
Sun shot more and more amorous arrows 
into the bosom of his beloved, wounding 
her with silent grief and profound misery, 
but like a brave and noble Hindu ‘wiie, 
it bore the impeuding blow and responded 
to her lover’s amours with a sweét expres- 
sion 01 her heart and soul. {Ít was a time 
of superb glory and height of bliss for 
the Lake before the wooing Lord kicked 
her for another sphere. 1 impressed upon 
my heart the charming vision of the 
glorious Lake as it stretched before my 
eyes, a beautiful panorama of colours, 
harmony and loveliness, Above on the hill, 
the rustling of the leaves andthe roaring 
of the winds made a charming music 
through which the silence of the evening 
conveyed an ever-lasting lesson of His 
Might and Glory. Onthat vast eminence 
of His creation, man with all his acuieve- 
ments, sank to me in significance vo the 
level of a tiny tot like a stone or a !eaf or 
are atom. And yet in his objective existence, 
with his pride and passions, that uuy | 


thinks it alone to be the mightiest oi the , 


Why, why does he forget that he 


mighty. 
the 


is but an unimportant appanage ot 


. whole scheme of the Universe—an entity 


that is not here for discord and struggle, 
but for peace and joy. If only he can 
realise what inamniate Nature does realise, 
what a different earth ours would be! 


- ^ — IN YULSNID. 
.Atlast we were at Mr..........’s. at whose 


. place, as the Americans say, we were going 


to have.a bite. Here was Mr.........a very 


stout and robust man, a very specimen of . 
health, self-posseseed and dignified, under 
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his rugged exterior throbbed a. really 

good heart. He. was young, and certainly 

not prepossessing in appearance or physiog- 

nomy, looking what we call ordinary,, He 
talked to Prof. Loe for some time, strangers 
all three of us though we were to him and 
showed us into his drawing-room. The 
rough man. of manual toil, lived like a 
lord in his house... With all my land to 
show people cn. the, registers. I live a 
thousand times, much poorer life, tban .this 
man with his ten hecta of improved land 
and about one hundred and thirty of 
forest. In my house, hardly a plush chair 
or a carpet can be found. But here were 
we, however, in a beautiful drawing-room 
very tastefully and elegantly deoorated 
with fine photos simple yet impresive 
statuary, beautiful plants arranged in lovely 
pots and artificial cans resting on wooden 
tables elegant as the plants themselves lt 
was a spacious drawing-room with beautiful 
furniture in  baize-coloured plush and 
velvet, with a fine table in the centre 
covered with an exquisite table-cloth in art- 
work, over which hang a beautiful cande- 
labra with electric light. , Round about the | 


] 


table. were . very comfortable, , beautifully 
cushioned  chirs, upholstered in, elegant 
velvet of exquisite design. ,,A  similat 


safe to match was at one end of the room, 
at the opposite end, a tasteful couch equally 
luxurious  reposed. A handsome. piano 
adorned one. corner of the room, while 
other corners had beautiful. cup boards 
and cabinets of fine wood. . Basket, chairs, 
rocking chairs, small .tables,. knick-knack 
stauds adorned and, added to the elegance 
aud comfort of the room, Every piece of 
juraiture was made in ; Norway, .. The. six 
chairs in plush of the sofa, seid ‘the 
farmer, cost., him.. six.. years aga, 8b: six 
huadred kroner (30 £). Now -they would 
cost about two thousand kroner. [t was 8 
snug. and elegant drawing-room: , scrupul- 
ously: clean and neat, Through the ante: 
room, simply yet. tastefully, furnished, we 
were shown into the dining-room mi 
well-arranged table in a very comfortable 
and nicely decorated room. ‘The, rooms 
spoke eloquently of the standard of living 

pf the man, -nd each. room = Wes, apy | 
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and {beautifully ‘furnished without losing 
sense of proportion and harmony. 
A sumptuous repast was laid on the table. 
There was bread]galore, and 'marganic, milk, 
cream,” coffee and cakes in abundance—a 


true ^ home-made | meal delicious and 
exquisite. Everywhere as far as food is 
concerned, for rich food of fresh? and 


unadulturated (stuff, ।' you have to go the 
farmer, be it in.Europe or in India. An 
elderly lady of about thirty-five served us 
the meal.’ She had. something gentle in her 
expression that spoke of a'good and virtuous 
heart. Unobtrusive, ‘simple and thoroughly 
gentle in manners, the lady commanded our 
respect. 

At about’ three, we’ bade them “good-bye. 
We learnt'the lady was the farmer's: sister 
and the’ farmer’ himself was un-married. 
We oflered money for the meal, for we were 
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entire strangers to them and as we did not 
know where we could have something ta 
eat, we had chanced into his house and 
requested him to give us something to eat. 

Naturally therefore we offered to pay for 

what we had, but ueither the farmer nor 

his sister would accept a single farthing 

for it. Evidently here were noble souls who 

looked upon us as their guests who had 

sought shelter under their roof, and who 

thought charging for the meals & mean act 

on their part even if business like. So long 

as the world has still people with such 

generous ideals, it is worth living in. We 

who are out of house and home, te us a few 

kroner more or less is hardly a matter of 

any importance, but acts of kindness like thia 

will ever be impressed on our memory 

among the beautiful things of life it was ' 
our fortune to see, experience and realise. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR REVOLUTION. 


(By Mr. Mogan SINGH B.A.) 


«A Revolution” says Mazzini, “is the 
passage of an idea from theory to 
"Practice." It was a change which must be 


jpreceded by education, and followed by an: 


iimprovement in.the social conditions of the 
jpeople. Merely political. revolutions, ‘riots 
and insurrections he condemned,. declaring 
tthat: if a revolution ‘does not secure a 
imoral unity and’ a social advance, and does 
mot materially improve the condition of the 
Ipoorer- classes, it' is." a lie and an evil," 
tto’be opposed as such. © = = - 
To-Swinburnde ‘too! the word Revolution 
signified an ‘intellectual. and’ spiritual 
change, a change in man's whole way of 
‘thought and lifp,,; =: “i है 
Bereta; legou aie, 06790 175 
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* Open thy soul to see, slave, and thy 
feet nre free." 
He says in “The Eve of Revolution." 
“Thy bonds and thy beliefs are one 
in kind |” j 
What is a Revolution ? 
Ia there going on a Revolution in India? 
If so, who is mainly responsible for it? 
These are some of the questions I shall 
strive to answer in the following lines. - 


A.Revolution is an entire change, not 
necessarily very sudden, first in the ideas, 


the mentality of a people, aud then in ita. 
actions, in its social life, in its immediate 
ideals, : i ih | 1 n (0 
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New ideas have to be brought face to face 
witk the old views and notions. Old beliefs 
shall have to be overcome and weeded out 
of the mind’s soil and new ones planted 
instead. This, the more important side of a 
Revolution on the mental plane may take 
snd often does take centuries to manifest, 
But when once this object has been 
achieved, the rest is comparatively easy. 
The bonds of the slave are in reality cut 
asunder, the very moment his soul can 
realise the real meaning of slavery and 
serfdom, 

But this mental comprehension of the 
inner significance is not the end. It is 
enough for ihe time. The seed is there, it 
will grow into a fruit—bearing treo in due 
course. But it is our clear duty to see thst 
by our future actions we do help the 
coming on nearer ofthe day of perfection, 
of mental as well as physical liberation. 

Thus both the steps are very necessary 
and have to be covered if we are not merely 
hankering for ' the good things." 


And the contention of the writer of this 
article is that there is going on before our 
very eyes a remarkable Revolution in India, 
for which a considerable degree of res- 
ponsibility is that of Britain herself. Not in 
the had sense of the term, of having goaded 
people to unconstitutional and ^ unpeaceful 
methods, but in the best implication of the 
words,—of having been instrumental in. the 
supply of new ideas, in the removal of 
fossilised theories and in the achievement 
ofa grand social up heaval. 

One thing more. I have purposely left out 
two .of the achievements of Britian, in 
India —political constitution and : economic 
freedom. 9 


The reason is that she could. possibly give 
neither: the one nor the. other.. The problem 
ofa suitable representative constitution for 
India, based on' her past traditions, is of 
immense difficulty. Western materialistic 
democracies: do not suit’ her. The spiritual 
democracy’ that she wants, will have 
eventually to be ‘carved out by the brains 
of her own: sons. As’ to the question of 
economic freedom, Britian’s great distance 
and the peculiarity of her international 
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relations is mostly 
sufficiently plain policy. 

Ido not care if you do not admit, the 
validity of these reasons. What 1 do care for 
you, to understand is that Britian has through 
English education, through. the English 
Press and through missionary organizations, 
effected a complete Revolution in the mental . 
world of the Indian Nation. What the 
material consequences of this mental 
Revolution will be are, I dare say, entirely 
unimagined even by the most far-sighted 
among the British statesman. 

These ideas to the promulgation of which. 
through the sohool and the newspaper, 
I attach so much weight, are of course the 
living, moving ideas of Liberty, Humanity, ) 
Infinite Progress, Individual  Potentiality 
etc.; ete. They are not certainly new to’ the 
genius of India. Her literature is a 
testimony to the fact that she has had 
enough and to spare of these ideas. But 
then, she has had and bad lost them. Also 
these that she had, were dead, ineffective 
or misshapen. They were powerless a8 
strong motives for clear, fearless and self- 
realising action. 

And the most glorious conpendium of 

such “burning” ideas was the example of 
Britain herself. Need I dwell upon it in 
detail ? 
- By the end of the Nineteenth Century new 
ideas had been most fruitfully transplanted 
and the passage of ideas into practice has 
now. begun in the early tens of the 
Twenteeth Century. 


Willing or unwilling, Britian has been 
the tool. of fate in effecting the first 
important part of the Revolution: It: now 
behoves her statesmen not to sbirk the 
responsibity, seriously ‘to take up ‘the 
sacred duty of helping India in seeing 


responsible for 9 व 


` itself through, the second part: of the ordesl- 


Let them realise that it is they: themselves to 
whom the credit for what is coming on 
really belongs and that therefore. they 
should not. hesitate. a moment, 10 deserve 


more and more of it; .. . tf CTR 
As for India, she understands well, who 


‘is really responsible for her true! awakening’: 


She can distingush mere political insurred: 


a 


Tem 


a — from intellectual and spiritual changes, 
the presence of which latier she fully feels 
within her. 

[The writer bas faithfully represented the 
“moderate " standpoint—the standpoint of 
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those who think that the salvation of | 
is not worked out by the realization of the 


National Self bnt by senssless imitation.— 
Ep V. M.] R 


INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL ENERGY. 


(By Dr. KESHAN Deva SHASTRI M A:). 


Man is a social being. All culture has 
from time immemorial been the resultant 
achievement of the division of labor, and 
an aggregate of human energies. Indivi- 
duals. are. grouped: into communities, com- 
unities : into ‘nations and nations into 
humanity. Societies have been evolving 
certain social laws to regulate their affairs 
and to achieve certain ends. Everywhere 
and. in all ages national activity. has 
strengthened society and national . inertia 
has weakened it. National forces like 
individual powers can, by persistent use, 
be made , stronger. and if left dormant 
rendered weak and almost useless Our 
present civilization has divided communities 
and nations into hostile camps and instead 
of the. spirit of co-operation there is a 
strong force running throogh humanity 


of. competition. The domination of one 
community over another, politically or 
economically, has resulted in the streng- 


thening of the former and the weakening 
of the latter. Tame energies, we know, 
have grown  forceful and active, selfish 
emotions have been fired with ambition, 
and intellectual energies haye been wonder- 
fully quickened amongst individuals as well 
as nations All friction among individuals 
and communities is wastage of human energy 
. and the dissipation of the vital ‘forces. 


M 


, process of unfoldment is"called' into activity ii 


Asin individuals’ each power during the , 


by its stimulus, so among the nations cer- 
tain traits develop; they take their strains 
and enter into the inspiring music of the 


national life, adding and modifying, to swell : 


the chorus. Especially is this manifest in 


these days when scientific discovereies and ..: 


inventions have strengthened our physical 
senses and given them | enhanced powers. 
Railways, steamships, wireless telegraphy, 
conquest of air, electricity und various other 
modern appliances are leading humanity 
to the fulness of life The potential energy 
everywhere is being turned iato, the actual 
energy. Bat the lust, greed and exploitation 
policy of certain nations advanced in the 
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knowledge of these natural forces is sapping . | 


the vitality of countless other millions by 
denying: them the same privileges they 
themselves so much appreciate and enjoy 
bringing stolid poverty and misery amidst 
plenty. :: 


A vast amount of human energy on the 


aggregate is thus being dissipated and lost 
tothe human family. International politics 
and affairs are still in their unsound condi- 
tion. Not the causes but the symptoms. are 
our topics. We observe that this order has 
been producing ugly sores in the body 
politic. Society everywhere is struggling 
and seeking for readjustment. 


Bot as our: 
' valuation of things is based on wrong and 
selfish:motives, we recognize only the: brute . 


force and’ pay little or no regard: to the » 
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rights of men. Discoveries applied to the 
social and the industrial life of one nation 
strengthens its constituents but they weaken 
others who are denied the benefits of science. 
The function of science is to discover the 
underlying laws but it is its application 
or denial that differentiates one nation from 
another. 

Asa wise gardener uproots natural inha- 
bitants, modifies the soil and conditions to 
. guit exotics and gives the weak an equal ad- 
vantage with the strong, so should sound 
internationalism look after the various uuits 
of the human family. To-day we are far from 
it. Much of the valuable. energy is awfully 
frittered away owing to the lack of proper 
comprehension and individual and national 
prepossessions. Superior knowledge 
wide diffusion of scientific information alone 
will lead humanity everywhere to discover 
the laws of progress and to adjust their social, 
industrial and politcal affairs accordingly. 
The proper recognition of the rights of men 
and an effort to enhance the worth of human 
beings will strongly stimulate these forces and 
bring the different families of nations on the 
basis of community of interest and sound 
internationalism. 

We have by no means Solved 
even the məst ordinary problems. For 
countless ages women have been kept under 
the domination of man, and thus half the 
creative energy has more orless been wasted 
during the past. Brute force was the 
standard of right and it shaped our social 
laws on the erroneous foundation of the 
double standard of morality. Diffusion of 
knowledge has somewhat changed social con- 
-itions and has elevated women to a place 
>f equality in certian quarters. Similarly, 
zhe needless slaughter of life, the destruction 
=f the weak, and the extermination of the 
mofortunate are based onthe principles of 
might. This blind force is regarding the oa- 
ward march of progrss and the clogged wheels 
f civilization are moving slowly. Oaly.a hig- 

er and better perception of the social laws 
=n emancipate the backward masses aud 
> mmunities and permit equal opportunities to 


moth sexes, andto persons of all castes, colours , 


—d creeds. ‘This means the HUMANIZING 


= ell human. institutions. Humanity, will. 


and : 


INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL ENERGY. 


thus emerge from superstition to knowledge, 
from darkness to light and’ from: mortality 
to immortality. nw iota 


Em a 
In no time. during the. process. of human 
evolution, was there such an accumulation 
of wealth and such an immensity of produc. 
tion as now. Machinery has not only taken 
the place of man-power but it has increased 
the manpower a thousand times. This has 
given society a tool for merciless competition. 
Riches have accumulated on one side and 
poverty has resulted on the other; a few are 
rolling in luxuries while millions are being 
trampled under feet. Capital and labour 
is another vital problem of our age which is 
entailing an incalculable loss in the waste of 
human energy.. Our comfortable homes, our 
railways and steamsbips, our commertial and 
industrial activities, our colleges and univer. 
sities, our hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions, ouc towns and cities, our social’ and’ 
political institutions all these have grówn" 
out of the creative energy of men. They are 
promoting human happiness, expanding 
individual souls and utilizing the experiences ` 
of the past and experimenting on the dis- ` 
coveries of the  present-day knowledge. 
Humanity like a mechanism has many parta 
each adjusted to take its proper place. All 
progress is the result of co-operation . instead © 
of competition and what friction we find to 
day is there because of the struggle of class 
against class, community against community 
and nation against nation. The harmony. 
on the other hand can be traced back to the 
spirit of co-operation, service and upliftment 
of humanity and the recognition of spiritual - 
forces. The problem of our age is the 
production of greatmen and great thinkers. 
Not gold but intelligence and the proper ` 
directing of the human forcés would produce 
greatmen and goodmen who would aim at the 
reductioa of all friction and the enhancing of 
all harmony. It will bring a different angel. 
The evils of riches will be outdone by the ` 
appreciation and approval of the virtues and - 
character. à es RE 
The illustrations of juhes .and Edward, 
families. The first desirables and the second as 
undeserable strains. One man to me is 10,000. 
if he,ba the: best Kor the best choose 


í Cadet 
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eternal glosy while the others glut themselves 
like dumb-driven cattle. 

' The powers of the universe are concealed 
‘in the ‘soul and require an organization to set 
them in motion. Like a child guided by 
"leading 'strengs humanity depends upon 
the few of towering personality. The majority 

_ “are -émancipated slaves who carry one end 
‘of the classic chains with them. ‘The 
‘invisible “powers have become more pre- 

Millions run before them, blow 
the trumpet and celebrate the full of 
"their fancy, like the: King of Dasfur in 

"Africa. *''Here comes the bull, the bull 
of bulls, all the others are oxen, this is 
the only true: bull." 

NATIONAL ENERGY DISSIPATED. 

Victor ‘and vanquished become about 
equally exhansted. The total of the public 
-debt increases. - Credit fails, money is 
‘scarce. The*navies find no more: sailors, 
the ‘armies no more soldiers. Peace is 

rather’ patched not on principles 
‘but on Convenience, the source of dispute is 
not ‘closed’ "and ‘each of the belligerents 
remains seated engrossed in the negative 
attributes of hatred and animostly. among 
the ruins busy paying his debts and 
sharpening his sword fox future disputes. 

Bringing distress on unborn millions— 
Excellence dwells among rocks hardly 
accessible. One must almost wear his 
heart before finding it. And when it is 
found, exhibited and indicated how many 
will respond to it. Only those who are good 
enough to like it and there again we are 
merely completing a circle. 

‘The fields lay fallow—men are led to 
slanghter, everywhere mothers’ tears and 
devastated homes, 

People are ready to violate prejudices, cus- 
toms and even social laws. They commit these 
offences generally to please men. "Love 
in woman is a species of slavery—a sacri- 

"fice gladly madé of the entire personality. 


"They suffer in silence when they acquire 


"' contagion diseases as syphlis and ganorrhea 


through’ sexual ‘intercoursé. Too frequent 
‘intercoutse is an abuse of the sexual glands 


such as excitation without subsequent 
satisfaction especially in married women in 


interrupted copulation with a view to avoid 


pregnancy. The exhaustion of the ovaries 
due to frequent pregnancies is another 
harmful drain on the vitality of the woman. 
Preventive coition is followed by the re- 
laxation of the sexual glands. Hyperemia 
and stagnation of blood leads to the inflama- 
tion of the ovaries and causes’ parame- 
tritis which may end in cancer or new 
growth of the uterine body. A serious 
damage may result from constant sexual 
excitement, by too frequent and too excessive 
impulses carried from the sexual glands to 
the nervous system. All these and several 
other factors sap the vitality of thése 
glauds, lead to the degeneration of the 
internal secretions and subsequently shorten 
the existence. 

It seems ridiculous how leaders of society 
and men of science in different periods have 
advocated the abuse of sexal glands. 
Monammad allowed sexual intercourse 
every eight days; Zoroaster recommended 
once in nine days; Solon and Socrates 
once in ten days; Moses 8 days before 
and eight days after menstruation; Luther 
twice a week and  notwitbstanding the 
physiological data at our command the 
medical profession fails to determine the 
normal state and their requirements even 
to-day. lt redounds to the glory of the 
sages and philosophers of India who took 
a rational and sane view of the whole 
situation. ‘They advoceted conservation of 
energy and held that sexual abstinence 
leads to intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. Out of the ten days (out of 28,) that 
were open for the conjugation of the germ 
and the sperm cell only one day should be 
utilized for the propagation of the species and 
as soon as pregnancy took place the bed 
of the expectant mother be held sacred 
and inviolable; that not only during the nine 
months but even during the six months of 
lactation intercourse should not take place. 

Neither frivolous dissipation nor child 


‘rearing should exclusively monoplize the 


" 


"alid is as deleterious as masturbation in the j i 
"young people. ‘The 88119 may be said is both distressful and weakening, [e Sb. 
EU invitation of ‘these glands ful because two thirds of such onildren die 


Y'A? 4 
onstant 
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of. famine, exposure and low vitality 
and debilitating because she becomes an 
old maid at thirty where she should other- 
wise be in blooming health. These brain- 
- less method of spawning should be intelli- 
gently eliminated. The richest, the ripest 
and the happiest period should be devoted 
‘toward her pbysical nnd mental develop- 
ment. An intelligent grasp of lie broadens 
the vision, diffuses powerful sweetness 
and renders life enjoyable. 

To obviate this leakage of vital energy 
it is most essential that the education must 
begin with the dawn of life, and grow with 
the growth. The germ ofa future man or 
^. woman lies in the first indelible impressions 

-of childhood. The mind of a youth is a 
delicate tablet from which no line once 
‘drawn can afterwards be effaced. The 
parents, the teachers and the society should 
. timely realize that they must erelong face 
temptations, brave difficulties and overcome 
delusions and consequently they should be 
" properly forearmed. Not only the individual 
ves are wasted snd their cherished hopes 
are blasted but the whole society is poorer 


A STUDY, OF YOGA, 


by this enormous ‘leakage of. priceless 
vitality and invaluablé energy. = ' ^? 


Those that have already disfigured.themselvee; 
should as an act of expiration help to make 
life, more beautiful and more enjoyable ior 
others. Learn to soar into infinity gni 
feel an entrancing ray of eternity. Instead 
of dragging along a | weary. existence 
appeal te the reserve forces of your yital 
energy and you would realize|,that the 
day is here. Pull aside the curtain, of 
dejection. and despondency and the world 
of light is yours. Innumerable. mortals have 
erred before but many of them have made 
themselves immortal by making/samendt. 
This leakage comes not as. much, through 


sinning against the codes of, society 8s 
sinning against the j inexorible laws of 
nature. The higher the tree .grows the 


more do the lower branches wither and 
die away, similarly the higher the human 
beings grow in their? intellectual and 
spiritual growth, the low desires are 
brushed aside and the energy is transformed 
toward upliftment, unfoldment end evolution. 


A STUDY OF YOGA. 


_ ‘(BY Pmorrssog SiDHESHWAR SHASTRI M.A.) 


In our last article we discussed the 


EN . desirability of an academic 
Whatds Yoga?:: study of the Yoga system of 
“Philosophy in this age. 
'' The next question would naturally arise :— 
“What is Yoga? | ; l 
‘We are sincerely alive to the danger 


' end irrelevance of inflicting on our readers 


bip itt 
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seeker after life. 


an unwieldy mass of: etymological dispus: 
sions and verbal hair-splitting, which ar: 
only likely to bewilder the, reader in th: 
meandering mazes of pedantic non-essential) 
and which, by offering merely the. drs, 
bones of philological  digressions , wouly 
prove Soo y _ repulsive. , to, everd 

But ‘taking, into Modu 


I CU 


pronounced like 


~. | ta, ungenerous 
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the, fact that an inadequate study. of the 
; full. connotation and denotation, of the 
expression *'Yoga" has . often contributed 
misunderstandings among 
«various critics of ,Yoga, and; has often led 
„young men to form perverted and fantastic 
,notions of Yoga, resulting only in purblind 
sentimentalism, idiotic hypochondria, and 
reactionary collap e, we feel bound to enter 
.8 little: closely into the significance and 
scope of the word.“ Yoga.” 

The word “Yoga” is philologically related 
to the linglish word “Yoke,” 
Sanskrit "'Yuga,"] Greek 
“Zagos,’2 and German 
“Joch” (the German Ja is 
the Sanskrit *Ya). The 
Sanskrit word “Yoga”? has also been 
similarly used in the sense of “a team of 
horses"3 in aucient Sanskrit Literature. 


Etymology of 
the Word Yoga. 


The word “Yoga” has thus found a 
philological correspondence in several 
languages of the Indo-Aryan Family. lt is 


true that this correspondence is more 
formal than material, and relating only 
to the humbler departments of life, does 


not throw much light on the philosophical 


essentials of the word which we are seeking. 
But even this modest relationship does give 
us a glimpse of the philosophical signifi- 
cance of the word. The fundamental idea 
of the expression “Yoke” is "linking" to 


something, while the philosophical essence 


‘both 
'" gense 


ofthe word “Yoga” as Vyusa4 says is 
“putting together." ‘The idea of connection 
or’ combination -is therefore common to 
the meanings. This ` philosophical 

of | the word Yoga, viz, 


ols Of. Rigyeda ‘Yuga iva'—like the Yoke of a 


_ chariot (11 39:4), '*Yugam cha ma vishari'"—''and 


१३3 | 
ev fl 
"t? 
HE 
gi 


í 


‘ zarba yma ratha, 
dá 


Weer 


may the yoke be not broken’ III 53'17,) : 
" 9. Of. the Greek New  Testament-Mathew 
XI-30.:. Ho gar Zugos mou chrestos...estin’’ 
“For my Yoke is .easy.’’ Similarly Strabo speaks 
of. “Zengos boon,” ‘fa team of oxen' which the 
Indian bride-groom used to offer to the bride’s 
arents at- the occasion of his marriage. Vide 
Drundriss der 'Indo-Arischen Philologic, and 
Altherthumskunde p.:50. , : 


i485. Of. Satapathabrahmana XIV 71. “na tatra 


"me TER “Neither. there are 
riots Dor teams of orses for chariots.” | 


4. On Pátanjali T. 11. “Toga samadhih.” - 


concentration of the mental faculties, J 
be traced as far back as the Rigveda, while 
in the Upanishads this meaning. of the 
word Yoga is repeatedly and prominently 
apparent. Cf. R. L. 36 “tapoyogabalena.” 
By the power of concentration and penance.” 
Katha Upa. VI. 1019. “Yogam indriya- 
dharanam" ‘‘Yoga—the oontrol of the 
senses.” ia kt 

We have seen above that: the significance 
of the word Yoga concurs 
with the generally accepted 
meaning of this expression, 
078 , concentration or training 
of the will. But the reader is to be strongly 
warned against the supposition that Yoga 
means mere concentration. This half-truth 
blighted many hopes and ruined many a 
career. Concentration is after alla power, 
and power may be for g»od or forevil. A 
strong will may bea glory ora curse, and 
history has proved it. A Yudhishthara or 
a Dayananda on the one hand, and a 
Duryodhan or a Napoleon on the other, 
are evidently the types of a strong will. 
But who would doubt the desirability of 
the former and the undesirability of the 
latter? Here then comes the teleological 
aspect of the word Yoga—an aspect, the 
neglect of which has led to grave misunder- 
standings and fatal blunders. Our Yoga 
does not mean mere concentration, but 
concentration with a definite purpose and 
a definite effect. If this teleological aspect 
of Yoga is ,not kept in. the forefront, Yoga 
degenerates into an’ instrument of evil or 
a juggler’s tricks. 


The word “Yoga” is philologically related 


The Seope of 
the Word Yoga, 


to the English word “Fore? Sanskrit 
“Yuga” Greek ‘Zugos,’ and German 
“Jock” the German is  pronuced like 


tbe. Sanskrit Ya). The Sanskrit 
“Yoga” has also been similarly: used in 
the sense of “a team of horses" 
Sanskrit Literature. 

Let us now 


original Sanskrit texts. 
definition of Yoga is givea not in one, but 
two aphorisms of Patanjali, (1) which, when 
1. Patanjali I. 1-2 end n 1:3. MOR o a 


TETN 
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In: ancient | 


660. 


word ` 


consider this teleological 
aspect of the word Yoga in the light of 
The complete . 


1 bel 


ut together, would define Yoga as that 
“restraint of mental faculties in which there 
is self-realization.” And Vyasa’s illumina- 
ting commantary further elaborates -this 
point when it says, “(The lower stage of) 
‘Yoga is that which in the concentrated mind 
fully shows forth an object existing -as 
such in its most perfect form, removes the 
afflictions, looseus the bonds of Karma and 
thus inclines it towards the full’ flow of 
righteousness. 

Here, then in the most explicit terms 
Yoga is indissolubly associated with self- 


CÀUSES OF INFANT MORTALITY. 


realization, real happiness, and’ righteous 
ness. Yoga “is not mere concentration; 
otherwise, as the Dasha: Kumar Ohafita 
says, even gambling would ‘bea :form ot 
Yoga. Yoga is not indifference to the’ joys 
and sorrows of the world, ‘otherwise’ deép 
sl:ep would: be 186: 8 form: of Yoga. The 
scope of the word Yoga, then, cannot be 
correctly ' extended ^ to ‘all’ conditions ‘of 
concentration, but only to that "concentration 
which genuinely ^ observes the’ Ideals. of 
righteousness and self-realization. ^ =] 


CAUSES OF INFANT MORTALITY. |... oG o 


(By L. GovanpHan Das.) o sduit- dod 
Ill lov mobom eidi meee AB 


Direct Causes. 


“But civilization should make man consci- 
ous of an end and: résponsible in all those 


spheres where up to the present he bas acted , 


only by impulse without responsibility. In 
no respect has culture remained more back- 


-ward-than in those things which are decisive 


for tbe formation of a new and higher race of 
mankind." (Ellen Key). 

“J hold tbat.the two crowning and most 
accursed- sins of the society of this present, 


day sre the carelessness with which it regards: 
the betrayal of women, and: the: brutality. 
wiht which it suffers the neglect of children.” 
~ (Ruskin). ois 


i + The 
i im“ & peculiar way .to 
"side. ‘of human: 
more painful tragedy in | 

than the extinction of the new lifein the 


(Death of-an i). | 


death of an infant appeals 


this | world 


the“ emotional | 
nature... There is’. no^ 


k 
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very beginning ofits existence. .Tlie uneda- 
cated and fatalists take ‘it to ‘be a ‘settled 
order of the’. universe, .the motto ‘of the 
impotent, the fogotten, the cowardly. and sel- 
fish is to take the world’asit is but:really the 
man 18.8 creator of his world ‘and maker of 
his destiny. We see in all European count 
ries, where infant  mortality/was'very bigh 4 
few year before; that improved’ sanitation, 


proper ‘Housing, good. food, “sensible! and 


“human labor legislation; education and:supply 


of pure: milk,-appointment of health visitor 
and nurses have been ‘main factors in. radu: 
cing 11606 moraliry Fh, 8:87 BP lent. 


“Also triupmbs of hygiene, over many, zmyotio 


and contagious diseases’: together siwith 
improvements in tlie" whole ‘art of" medicine. 
and surgery, have ‘opened’ ip, pros ie on 


a successful onslaught upon heavy path, rater 
Encouraged by' these successes I ani oon’ 
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fident in our capability to reduce 
infant. mortality by: taking: proper care. of 
infant life and.’ producing favorable environ- 
ments for.mothers and infants 

But it should be kept in view that the 
real progress of the race will depend upon 


selection’ ‘or bringing forth *the’ fittest 
children: We: should ‘extend our 
sympathy and humanitarian efforts to ‘the 
unfit,,, but. forbid . them.. to. bad! and 


tainted progeny 
Should Government Interefere. 

1 The most serious problem, which presents 
difficulties in the discussion of the s cial ques- 
tions is whether the Government should in- 
terefere in controlling and checking infant 
mortality or not aud if it should, then to 
what extent ?: Ini my opinion the Gverament 
can safely: legislate gradually with a view to 
'theimprovement of environmental factora and 
‘Tam sure that ia tbis humaniziag task 
wf social reform enlightened public 
‘opinion ‘ wil ‘support the “action of the 
(G»verhment. Even whea the .Goverament 
embarks’ upon a career of. usefulaess and 
serious legislation, ` there’ will remiin 
much’ more ‘for’ the people to do, as. 
improvement ‘of breed or the process of 
&elective birth’ rate, instead of cruel and 
crade natural "method ‘of ‘selective death 
rate connot be'controlled'by the Government! 
4A well known writer justifices Government 
iintereference on thesé grounds. Says he! 
“Sexual impulse "is 'an off shoot “of the 
iinstinet of "s8slf—preservauon ' projected 
beyond the individnal to the species. An 
iimportant. part of “the: productive life is 
tthe care of the young; aud. since: the 
ffamily is the fouadation of the state, the 
80809 itself is an enlarged institution for 
tthe care of the young 


This principle has already been 
arecognised by the Goverament, because 
many disgraceful social evils, relics of 


lbarbarous ages, have been rooted out by 
lbeneficient social legislation from time 
"Ko time. The muttee, the infanticide, the 
“Age of Consent, Act, the Infections Diseases 
4800 and other such enactments, though at 
“tthe time of passing opposed by the mas- 
mies steeped in ignorance, have been 
Eaccepted by the people. The Factory Act 


to a great extent has done away with the 


inhuman system of labor; but still there 
is much room for improvement ‘in ' the 
matter of introducing provisions, which 
may help healthy parenthood 
Diseases. 
The reports of the Sanitary Oom- 
missioners ‘for, most of the ' pro: 


vinces do not 
the diseases, 
infants, and 


give any information of 
which cause the death of 
in many cases, where, 
some details are given, classificition of 
diseases in the differeat reports is so 
defective, that it has not been ` found 
possible to tabulate and consolidate the 
results for the whole of India, It would be 
a very great step forward, if all officers 
of health can be induced to tabulate their 


statistics as to the causes of death in. 
the same way. Uader the circumstances 
explained. above, we have to content 


ourselves with what is available and draw. 
ouc conclusions from that. The system of: 
registration of infant mortality also lacks 
uch that, is wanted owing to ignorance 
of the masses. The number of. dispen- 
saries is limited, the: people are . averse. 
to medical treatment, where medical 
aid is available, the registration ia thé 
villages is in. the hands of low paid 
Patwaries aad school masters, whose; 
education in many cases is confined to 
the Primary or Middle Standard. They, 
give no importance to this work. ‘Tha, 
result is want of reliable data and 
correct information on the subject. The 
Bombhy City Muuicipality can be oom. 
meaded as an example for other Munici- 
palities in this matter. I have compared 
the classification of Bombay with Huglaad 
and Wales aod fiad that tne results in 
the case of Bombay City correspond 
to that of the European Countries. 


Punjab. 
take the Punjab Province 
mortality is very high. 
under one year 


First I 
where infant 
Total mortality of infants 
per 1000 
males and out of 


this number 


death is unspecified. 
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living was 23043 in 19:4 for 
ia 91. 
cases (that is in 40 per cent) cause of 
The classified causes ` 


yog 


663 


of desth are given below. 


death: for- infants under one year per 

1000 living. 

Males. T'emales. 
Cholera 0°24. 0:21 
Small Pox 1:00 0 84 

“Plague 295 3:23 
Fever 1141 110 56 

. Dysentry and Diar- { 4:30 376 
. rohea. 

3 Regpiraigry a 19:33 17-14 
Injuries 0:42 0:33 
All other causes 9178 86:97 

(Bombay). 


The report of the Sanitary Com- 
missioner of the Bombay Presidency 
contains useful information regarding infant 
mortality in the City of Bombay. From 
the table given below it will be noted that 
* out 19,664 children registered as born— 2, 
59] died within thirty days of birth, for a 
very large majority of these 19.8 or 73. 67, 
the cause of death was debility, that is want 
of ‘vitality, immaturity of bsrth, wilful or 
ignorant neglect, and the methods adopted 
by unskilled or nntrained men attending the 
labor”. This classification is more complete 
and exact. Deaths shown in the Panjab to 
have occured from fever can also be explained 


a being due to debility, because the constitu- 


tion of the infant is so weak that it succumbs 
to a slight attack of fever. A large percentage 
of deaths in all provinces i8 caused by 
immature births, debility, dysentry, diarrohea 
and diseases of respiratory organs. The 


Jauses of 
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CAUSES OF INFANT MORTALITY 


higbest infant mortality ‘is "due «to one or 
more causes mentioned: below 


1. The marriage of the unfit and the 
diminished stamina of the parents 


2. The effect of economic conditions-and 
unhealthy environment and poverty ol 
people 

3. The industrial em ployment of womén 

4. Early marriage 


5. The action.of certain poisons npou the 
productive. celle of one or both parents 


6, Sexual excess 
7. The artificial feeding of infants, 
8. The general state of public health 


9. The want of qualified medical practi- 
tioners. 


10. Tde High Birth Rate, 


Sir Edward Gait, the Census Commissioner 
of India says! “ But it is well known 
that mortality is very. high, owing. to 
unskilful midwifery and septicaemia, Jo 
some parts as many as a.tbird of children 
born die during the . first year: of. life, 
and it is believed that the majority of these 
die during the first month from septic poison- 
ing.........owing to the unskilled midwives. 
It would seem improbable that the more 
delicately nurtured women of the -higher 
castes. must suffer treatment like this like 
the hardier women of the. cultivating and 
laboring clesses". ) 


I . will discuss some of the causes very 
briefly. in this paper 
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i’ Table shcwing causes af Infant Mortality ín the Bombay city, 3 ; j b 


n i 
- o 2 Ague and Prema- ! GO Jans 
g Fi E Malaria. Remittent Dysentry ture — Debility. Nervan, Respira: 
~ T © Fever. Births yeten JOURN 0] 
B rz . pee 
2 ^ i ` 
E5054: sani d 0' 239 34 i18 1908 30 66. 
Days. e Fal fe Ü 
1912 10 1 0 20 51 218 ' 2152 947 10 
1—6 ; TE 
Mintle 1013 ote eto SUMUS 64 151 0 (259° 694 "883" 
gj 005 20017 7 88. 258 0 854 “903 '124T^ 
1—12 | n as, 
Months 1913 © 25 53 9 93 430 0 40 2827: 1214: /* 
1912 148 ^ 64 17 145 591 0 15 820 15 1860" 
AM ^ 1908 55 60 ' 14 "186^ 615 « 181^ 2307 - 1285 ` 9118^^ 
2914 8? 24 ८ 948 900 ` 218 2581 1570 ` 2877 


THE MABRRIAÀGE OF THE UNFIT. 


'* The .drankard, the. criminal, the disea-: 


sed, the morally weak, should never come 
into society. Not reform, ‘but prevention 
should. be ‘the: cry;.......-. In the true golden 
age, which lies not behind but before us, 
the privilage- of: parentage will be esteemed 
om honor for the comparatively few, and no 


child ‘will be born, who is- not only sound. 


in body and mind, but.also above the average 
ag to natural ability and moral force.” (Hiram, 
M.: Stanley). ‘‘At times; liowver, in a fleeting 
vision, the invisible breath: that bears the 
living is materialized before our eyes. We 
have sudden illumiuation before certain 
forms of maternal love, so etriking, aod in 
most animals so touching, observable even in 
the: solicitude: of the plaut for its seed. This 


love, in which some have seen the great 
mystery of life? may deliver to us life's 
secret. It shows us each generation leaning. 
over the generation that sball follow. It 
allows us a moment of insight to perceive. 
that the living being is above all a thorough. 
fare, and that the essence of life is in the 
movement by which life is transmitted” 
(Henri Bergson’s Creative Evelution) |. °. 
: “Heredity. and Environment. 
There are two patent factors heredity and 


environment in the evolution ofa race. The — 


tive value attached to these, factors. ‘No one 
can deny that environment plays à prominent 
part in a living organism and good and 
favorable conditions are absolutely essential: 
for the normal and healthy growth of dn: 
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individual. We cannot expect to have good 
crop, if we do not put the seed'in the right 
kind of soil and into the proper surroundings: 
In the same way, good diet, proper nourish- 
mont, open air, special training of the mothes, 


antenatal and postnatal nurture of the baby, : 


are necessary for the rearing of healthy 
infants. Some scholars are of opinion that 
environment does not directly alter the 
characteristice of the individual, but selects 
such iudividuals as possess certain characters 
most suitable to that environmont, the 
remaining members of the species being 
weeded out in the struggle for existence 
In this way tbe unfit are eliminated, and 
the; constant change. of these, environments 
leads to a progressive change of the species, 
thus bringing about its gradual transforma- 
tion. Our own view-in this matter is that 
every living being is the product of both the 
forces — Nature and Nurture. However good 
the:heriditary.influenees may be, if proper 
care is not taken in nurture, the results will 
be far from satifactory. In the same way, 
good nurture cannot change a man’s nature 
and turn a fool into a philosopher. The 
germ or seed is of the utmost importance 
Environment can only work upon the hered- 
itary tendencies. Hence in order to put an 
effective check to infant mortality, the first 
and the foremost thing is to encourage 
healthy parenthood. 

Environment alone is not the Determining 

E P Factor. ' 

‘Environment alone is , not’ sufficient 
to produce any change in society." Karl 
Pearson, one of the best exponents of 
éugenic ideals says : No degenerate and 
feeble stock will ever be converted | into. 
healthy and sound stock by the accumulated 
effects of education, good laws, and sanit- 
ary surroundings. Such means may render, 
the individual members of the stock passable 
if not strong members. of society, bat the 
same process will have to be gone throngh 
again with. their offspring, and this.ia ever, 
widening circles, if the: stock, owing. t3; the. 
conditions, in. which, society has placed | it, 
is. able to increase in numbers". , Mr. Alfred. 
Russel Wallace, whose opinions deserve atten- 
tive consideration - from all those, - who. are: 
interested in, this. question. saya.; . '' We axe; 


had clung 


CAUSES OF INFANT MORTALITY. 


not therefore surprised to find that 
breedérs:of animals ‘ofiallkinds’adt upon the 
principle that all the qualities of ‘the various 
stocks, whether bodily or mental; are-iumate 
and have been due to: selection ; while trajn- 
ing, though, necessary to bring out the good 
qualities of the individual, has had, no part 
in the production of those qualities".  (B5ci- 
al Environment and Moral progress). - 

.From the record,of various families/and 
pedigrees, which have been brought to light 
by the Eugenic Societies of Europe and 
America, 10,188 been clearly established that 
good and bad phyaique, the liability to and 
the immunity from disease, the moral 
character and the.mental temperament arg 
the products of heredity. In a "tuberculügit 
stock we find generation after generation 
persons tainted with. this fatal disease. In 
the same way longevity is controlled by 
parental influences: Sir francis Galton,, the 
founder of Eagenies discussing this, quetion 
remarks:—“All living beings are individaal 
in one aspect, composite in another. We 
seem to inherit bit by bit this element from 
One progenitor that from another, in the 
process of transmission, by inheritance 
elements derived from the same ancestor are 
apt to appear in large groups, just as if they 
together in the preembroynic 
stage, as perhaps they did"... « 

^. Right to Produse Children. — 

It is a fundmental--—- prineiple 
that |. improvement of, ~ .enviroament 
only cahnot "improve "or alter ‘the’ con- 
dition of our. race... The hygenio- messüres, 
Government ;.!,control, social . -egiela- 
tion, and education’. sof’ the’, mass; 
will). bring: out .some., change .:no' doubt, 
but -the, real © progress: will only, be 
possible. if breed is improved; and ‘selective’ 
birth rate.is introduced instead: of selective 
death. rate. :-We. do not .medn that’; philán-: 
throphy may. cease, medical;r; science, may: 
stop; and" generously. inclined :ipersans: may. 
not. relieve ‘the,-sufferings; of ‘the’ poor;''the' 
sickly and the miserable..:; What; we want 197 
this that everyone liaviag:beiag.;born.has 8n; 
inviolable. right to -propagate;:. has -the 
right to live, but, it does not; follow from! 
this, that.; ‘he- should, «produce» his offspring: 
When we. see the weak lunged,,:the:épilep:' 
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tic, the syphletic, the feeble—minded, the 
insane and the deformed ‘we must make 
their life easier and more comfortable, 
but we must tell them plainly and 
candidly that they have 70 right to be the 
parents of the coming generation, taint 
humanity and by producing weaklings 
increase infant mortality and be them- 
selves a burden to the state and 
the people. All our talk about reform is 
8 mere cant and drivel if we do not 
prevent procreation from the unsound stock 
and lay the foundation stone of real pro- 
gress in the country, R. C. Pumet says... 


“Education is to man what | manure is 
to the pea. The educated arð in them- 
selves the better for it, but their ex- 


perience will alter not at all -the irrevoc- 
able nature of their offspring. Permanent 
progress is a question of breeding rather 
than of pedagogics, a matter:of gametes, 
not of training. As our knowledge of 
heredity clears and the mists of supersti- 
tion are despelled, there grows upon ue 
with ever—increasing and relentless force 


{141 


(ocu 
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the conviction that creature is not made 
but born. If once we admit that the 
organism's:;start in life is. determined by its 
parents ‘and ancestors and all normal and 
abnormal qualities are transmitted, we will 
have to ‘stop procreation fron the weak 
parents. i A 


The Parent's Health Affects his Children. 


The health of a child is determined ‘by his 
parents. The more delicate the father, the 
more chidren die. . 

Once recognizing . the influence of 
parents it naturally follows that infants 
born of unhealthy . and  .diseased 
parents are more likely to-be' attacked 
with diseases and succumb to death.. more 
than those of strong and healthy parents. 
We give a table from Dr. Heath’s: book 
entitled “The Infant, the Parent and the 
State", which fully illustrates the: evil 


results attendant upon parental influence 
of an adverse character. e 

an 

^ 


LN 
o» 
s afit 
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Ligara Proféssor, Karl Pearson, View. . 
Professor Karl Pearson and. the able staff, 
who .are helping in the investigation: of 
the .Eogenice. ideals, have discussed the 
various fectors, which. affect infant 
mortality... Miss. Elderto:, .who has carried 
oo this useful research; work, has found 
the following. degrees: of the correlation 
of the co-efficients of various factors. - 
| Reationship between Infant Mortality and 
su) various. factors. ‘ 


. Mother's Employment, |... |... ‘10 
,Mother'a age | ata 10, 
Father’s profession "20 
Mother's food son) 112! 
Baby's food . lg 
Dwelling house 12 
Pnerowding in house, ५° ५28, 
‘Bottle or breast feeding . "2 
Dummy teat or baby faeifier ... “2L 
From this available data ^ professor 
Karl . Pearson. conclüdes ‘thas, “Hence 


it. seems. -to :mə that- the : real source of 
the death. rate is not.housing, or employ- 
ment. of. mothers, or dummy teats, but 


all these are. associated -wihth «a atock 


having lower. types of employment and a 
lower wage; of a stock which. is 
physically inferior, and when this is 


directely tested by comparing the mother’s 


health with the infantile death rate we 
find that this heaith is in Black—burn 
200 percent, for the correlation in this 
case is ‘30. 
Nature and Nurtnre. 

The view of Professor Karl 
Pearson and the  ugenist should 
command a very respectful and 


attentive study, because he says that. we;. 
must begin at the beginning. , But it will ` 
‘be a very pernicious and stupid conclusion, 
if we think that those who are not well’ 
born should not receive the attention of the 
society. As soon asa new 'existencó' is 
formed and he is entitled to the best 
nurture, all the good ‘influences ‘which 
play upon it, feed, nourish, mould, stimulate; 
aerate poison. or; othBrwige; affact the new 


individual. It is quite a differeut ques- 
tion, whether we should allow the 
weaklinga |: defectives to’ ‘marry “or 


Propagate. Dr. S. “Ws” Saleby'. ‘says 
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“The inatant that the conception of the 
two germ. cells -has occurred, 8 new 
human life is in the world, and the 
very: persistence of mankind is in danger 
if we relax:.the. indefeasible rigor of the 
principle that that new life, at that and at 
every subsequent stage, is entitled to the 
best nurture for its.,need8.....,.......,.But 
no matter what that new life.may be, no 
matter. how certain to be part not of the 
wealth but of the illth of the nation, no 
matter whethe: the invisible beginnings 
of its, history are in a palace or.a slum, 


um 


| 
| 
|| 
1 
] 
| 


or whether its parents be married or 
unmarried, that is a new human life 
in the world; itis therefore sacred and 


is : entitled to whatever conditions will 
make the best of it ‘that its nature 
permits", (The Eugenic by Professor S. 
W. Saleby, M. D.) 

s. Ancient Authorities. 

All these considerations led 
the Greeks Philosophers such as 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates and others 
to: enact laws encouraging marriages 
of .the fit: and discouraging those 
of the unfit. This is. not the pl.ce | 
to disscuss. the subject in detail. . Hore 
we; shall content ourseleves by giving ` 
quótations From Manu Smriti regarding 
restrictions upon marriage. : 

* “In connecting himself with a wife, 
let a man studiously avoid the following T 
families be they so great in political | 
power or rank, or ever so rich in cows, 
goats, horses, elephants, gold or grain 
(Manu 1 Lil 6). “Tho family which is 
not religious, that which is destitute of 
men, of character that in whien the 
study of the Vedas is neglected, that 
which has thick or long hair on the | 
bódy, and that which is subject to such | 
diseases as piles, consumption, asthama, | 
broichitis dyspesia, epilepsy, leprosy, aad 
albinism, because all these faults and 
diseases are transmitted to the offspring. 
Therefore husband and wife should come 
from good families (Manu 1 117). Lat a 
man never marry one who is pale and 
weakliag nor oae who is altogether a 
bigger and strougec person thaa bimavlf, 
or has a redundant member, nor: Ong 


अअ 


SS रा रा 


sort, 
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who‘ is an ‘invalid, nor one with no hair 
or ioo much hair, nor one” immoderately 
talkative, nor one with red eyes (Manu 8). 
The Vedas, the Shastras and the Smritis 
are full of exhortations on this subject. 
The works of Swami Dayanand Saraswati, 
the greatest reformer and revivalist of 
the 13th Century, contain many 
references to the sanctity and purity of 


marriage and the eugenic ideal and 
require a thoughtful study. The orux 
of the whole problem lies in this that 


marriage of the diseased, the weaklings and 
the improvident must be checked, because 
there is every likelikood of their offspring 
succumbing to diseases in infancy owing to 
inherent weakness. The aplhz and omega of 
our national progtamme should be “preven- 
tion is better than cure", because no real 
national progress is possible unless we 
have leaders of thought, strong in body 


and strong in mind. Professor Kar 
Pearson says: 
“Without high average soundness of 


body and soundness of mind, a nation 
can neither be built up nor sn empire 
preserved. Permanence and dominance in 
the world proceed to and from: nation 


YOGMAYA. 


even with their rise ‘and falli 
end bodily fitness”. i NE 
e will close this chapter by givi 
quotations of  Nietzeche ‘describe hr 
idealistic marriage.— tss 
I will say thy victory and thy emancip- 
ation shall yearn for a ‘child. Living: 
memorials shall thou build: for. thy 
victory and for thy emancipation. ^: 9 
Thou must build npward to] a’ Height 
beyond thyself. But. first’ I would have 
these thyself built with & square foundation, 
body and soul. See that through’ thee 
the race progresses, not continuess only, 
Sr true marriage, help thee to thia 
end. , ५4 


A more exalted being must thou create, 
a being gifted with imitative with a wheel 
that turns itself. A creative principle 
shouldst thou?create. 


Marriage: I call marriage the © will 
shared by two to create the one—the one 
that is in itself : more: than its  ereators. 
Reverence, for one another I call marriage; 
such reverence as is meet for those 
whose wills are united in this: one: act 
of will." ign d 


YOGMAYA. 


PESONAE Dramatis. 
Yoamaya—the presentation of. 
Bi the Feminine Divine, 
manifested as Fairy . 
Queen. 


SaryeNDRA—Trothseeker. ~ 
PREMANANDA— Hermit. 
MaHAMAYA— Lady Illusion. 
Bu oYA— Girl child-guide. 


A < E 


A PLAY IN FOUR AOTS. 


Joxa—Queen’s Herald. p 
Father of Satyendra. , ies prot 
Mother; of Satyendra. å 
Yakhaya 53 5 ४2७0: & 
Rakhaya treo little imps: * 
Gandharva  ; 

& Flowermaidens, little fairies, attendants of 


4 ess co 
itSqna t 
{tN ALS 
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fs 
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AOT,I. 
SOENE—A forest. 
i SATYENDRA. 
Oh forest solitude, thy sacred founntains. 
, Give cooling blam unto my aching heart. 
Alone:with silence in the lap of nature. 
Here let wy spirit peacefully repose. 
My pulses madly throb with eager striving, 
Long have I searched the lore of books and 
CUM men. 
Yet still my soul cries out in maddened 
anguish. 
.My spirit freta like winds awayelivy leaves 
‘That grope through.space and know not 
A where to fasten 
.Like storm chased cloud that hastens o’er the 
sky. 
No beacon star doth guide my lonely journey 
i And restlessly my spirit hastens on, 
‘Knowing no goal, kawing no whence nor 
whither. 
iSearching for light that will not come. 
101 challenge 1 vast space to give me answer. 
Yet. naught but mine own echo answers back. 
Bat here at last, at last [ fiad oblivfon. 
IBoul of the forest, ease my throbbing brow. 
(He reclines on a bank of moss). 

Here on the heart of nature let me linger. 

That thus my very being I'forget. 

(Enter the three small sprites Yakhya, 
IRakhyaaud Gandharva on tip toe, looking 
tabont with funny gestures. lakhyasees him 
snd. points him out to the others. 

HAKHIA (chantiag). 

Here again comes foolish man 

Worrying our peaceful olan 

Thinkiog that he can delude. 

SOLITUDE. 
YAKHYA. 

Think not that you are alone 

There's a sprite ia ev'ry stone. 

Yes, we will you silence show. 

THE THRE 

Pull hie toe. 

(While saying the last line the three 10779 
forward and lend action to their words. The 
same with the following stanzas. Satyendra 

- meauwhile .acts annoyed but does not see 
them). 


है... ता 2003० GARD ARYA oad 
-‘Have.you not a world yourself ? y 
Why disturb the little elf ? 


Why invade our peaceful lair ? 

THE THREE. 
Pnll his hair. l 
RaKBYA. 

Oars the realm where cowslips bloom, 

Ours the fields of brier and broom, 

Where the merry harebell grows, 

THE THREE. 

Pull his nose. 

(There is low laughter and clapping of 
hands from different places. Satyendra looks 
about bewildered. he rises and walks). 

RAKHYA (chanting before). 
Here beneath the greenwood trees. 
YAKHYA. 

Find his restless hearts its ease 
GANDHABYA. 

But alas beware Of bees. 
THB THREE 

From the hive. 

(Each time each says one line, they touch 
him with the hand or a'stick. On pronounc- 
ing the last line together, they jump forward 
and pull his coat, then run off laughing.. Sat- 
yendra more bewildered, shakes them off and 
continues his walk. The same with the 
following stanzas). 

RAKHYA: 
Here his pulses cease to fret. 
YAKHYA. 
Here his being he'll forget. 
. GANDHARYA, 
But, alas we'll show him yet 
THE THREE 
We're alive. A 
(Through the floor rises Joya the Queen's 
Herald, a maiden dressed in flowing white. 
Round her neck hangs a whistle in the shape 
ofa violet. The sprites run to the back of 
the stage and with their fiager on lip). 
JOYA (sings). 
There is life in the woods where the young 
springrays quiver, 
There's a laugh or a sigh on each swift 
blowing breeze, 
There is mirth on theclam of the still forest 
river, 
.When the warm loverays play or the cold 
waters freeze, 
And oft neath the moon on that white, 
shining level, 
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> Jota. , 
Oh fooļish men, oh deaf an d sightless mor- 


On moons that are languid with 
peachblossom May, 

.Do the tribes of the woods hold their 
gay midnight revel 

Till dawn in the East sheds its first ruby, 
ray 

Then flee they in haste to their rock, 
hidden bowers 


Where Gnomes guard the entrance with 


magical spell, 

Recline they on 
flowers, 

Till dusk and the stars call them back to 
the dell, 

(She site down on a fallen tree trunk and 


notices him, the little sprites run off). 


JOYA. 
Who sre you stranger who in our dominion 
Dare enter boldly this all ballowed hour ? 
The ruthless foot of man, all too unholy, 
Too oft profanes our forest solitude.” 
SATYENDRA. 
Fair lady, it is solitude, I'm seekiug, 
All weary of the world my aching heart: 
Joxa. 
You came at the wrong hour, for this 
night's moonlight, 
Will see high revel. in this forest glen ; 
We're coming all, from woods and stream 
and couldland ; 
This is our gayest, this our Cent'ry Feast. 
SaTYENDRA. 
But who are we, and who are you; fair lady ? 
Your words are all so far beyond ken, 
I left the haunts of men, my pulses burning 
My poor heart throbbing with each heaving 
breath. 
Silence alone, the solitude will heal you, 
My worried brain cried, and I fled away, 
Fled from the city and the halls of learning 
To cool my aching heart beneath these 
trees. 
Still I'm annoyed, my very body twitches, 
Like troupe of restless children teased me 


sore. 

And now you speak of frolic and high 
E revel, 

I stand. bewildered, what does all that 
mean ? 


tals 


couches of scentladen “ 


YOGMAYA. 


They glibly speak of learning, boast of lore 
That will break way unto the farthest 
| planet, 
Will solve the mystery of other worlds. — 
And know. not half that this small earth is’ 
dH e holding, 
But these are other mattters, let them rest} . 
I have now more important, work before me 
Than waste my time in useless argument. 
To-night we hold our high, our (entry 
f - Banquet 
The Queen herself, the fair Yogmaya comes , 
With her whole cortege to the merry festal. 
Therefore, 1 wont, the Herald of the Qüeen 


To. clear the path,. that. no profane 
beholder 
Should witness one so fair, so high as she. 


. SATYENDRA. |. ... HE 
And if perchance I were that bold beholder 
And if again, | would not leave the field, ^ 
How would you then avenge your Queen, 


fair lady ? 

Joya. n so 

w «ro your. death to stay and see this 

| Eos 
SATYENDRA. 


And if perchance | gladly paid that ransom 

For just one sight upon a scene so fair, = 

How would you banish me from these 
i : enclosures ? 


JOYA. ० o 
I would but warn, 1 would not banish ‘you. 
You are the master of yout own will, kep 
(1१४६ i 
But 1 say this, and mark you what I say, 
No mortal eye that once bas that beholden 


What unto sight this moonlight will m 
i HAR * 


Has e'er found sleep again. ihrough day of 
rich f TET midnight 
Has ever closed again till death’s cold hand 
Lay its white fingers on his. throbbing 
noari et! dit teal dd! no a temples, 
Mortal, I. warn you, then bethink , you well, - 


Your soul’s peace goes with this, night&.« 


; - eight forever. . 
SATYENDRA, ., | a 
I am not over butdéned now with peace, 7 
Then come what may 1 shall stay to behold 


"nn 1 


e" 
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; JOYA 

Stay'then and see, and now, ye woods 
‘awake 
(She raises the violet to ber mouth, whist- 
les and exit. Music sounds forth and out of 
large. flowers and from behind thé trees little 
fairies appear ‘and dance a ballet. Shen 
the stage is flooded with a. rose light and 
through the central door the Queen’s cortage 
enters. First Joya the Queens Herald, bearing 
a flag with floral design. " Next twelve maid- 
ens, singing, each representing a fiower 
Then follows the Queen.’ Pages carry the 
throne after-her. ‘lhe maidens and pages 
group theniselves on either side of her, while 

she takes her seat) 


Sona oF THE MAIDENS 


_ Come Pansgy: and: Jasmine. come Tulip and 
Roses 

Come Lilac ‘and: Lily and ‘deep: Passion 
Flower 

Come forth to the woods where the sby deer 
re poses 

We'll all join the dance in the. gay . Forest 
Bower 

Away spike shaped | leaves >from- the: soft 
damask grasses 

And hide ye all thorns and brown toad 
stools away 

Make fragrant the road where the’ Fairy 

' ^" Queen passes, 

Give music, ye trees for this midnight 

i is gay 

air has in glory 
«n: descended 
Once.more this far earth with her presence 
to grace 


Then off luckless things, till.the festal be 
ended 
Chat; beauty ;and:- mirth may adorn. this 


The Queen of the 


bright place, | 


(Pilgrim stands aside. Yogmaya. notices 
him, and goes towards.-him) 


Yoauara. 
Whois this stranger, who with courtly 
courage 
Visits the Fairies at their Midnight 
Court ? 


Few sre the chosen mortals who have _ - 


ventured 


Or venturing been permitted to these 


halls. 
But once in hundred years we hold this 
festal 
And he thrice happy who at this great 
hour 


Is ready for the Fairy Queen's reception 
Long I have waited through’ the weary 


years 
Ever in vain, till now, to greet that brave 


Who would with me the Cent’ry Festal 


share 
(She 1९808 Bim to the throne) 


With joy we welcome you within our 


Kingdom ' 


Fairies, behold' your newly chosen King. 
(A shout of joy goes up) 
Flower Maidens (sing) 
Hail, oh King `’ 
To Thee we sing 
Thee our joyous welcome bring 
In these bowers 
Mid song and flowers, ' 
In our merry Fairy Ring 
(Two step forward and wreath the King 
with garlands). ' 
' * The two (sing) 
Mignonette ` 
And violét 
Let us place upon your head 


४6१ 8९ 


_ and Heartsdelight 
All into one garland wrought 
(They step back into their place) 
All (sing) ' 
Loyalty Ri 
We vow to thee, i 
Ever faithful we will be E. 
Hail oh King 
To thee we sing 
In our gay fraternity. 
(Meanwhile the ballet continues). 
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Little Sprites (eing) 
Keep away day break 
While we are gay. 
Let not the lark wake 
To basten day. 
Lark and swallow stay in bed 
Do not bring tbe morning red, 
To our happy bowers, 
Fairy bell 
Forest dell 
Silver moon, thy white light shed, 
Bweet delight 
Fairy night 
Now the world is ours. 

(The ballet and music continue a while’ 
Then 8 rose light is seen among the trees. 
Suddenly there is a loud crash and the 
stage becomes semi dark. Sighs and wails 
are heard. The sprites all run off quickly. 
The maidens divide, six going one way and 
six another. They droop their heads aud 
sing as they go). 


ong. . 
-Farewell to the Feast for the moonlight 
is dying, 
. On flushed Eastern sky the  morn's 
n shadows appear. 
~ Thus sadly we go, while our fond hearts 
are sighing 
Farewell to the Festal, when daylight is 
near. 
(The last notes die away in the distance. 
The Queen turns to go). ` 
SATYENDRA, 
Oh Queen of Glory, wilt Thou too forsake 
: me. 
Art Thou too banished from my sight 
_ with these? 
Thy holy presence healed my fev’rish 
i pulses 
My throbbing heart near Thee at last 
found rest. 
.  Yoamara. 
I may not linger for the hour is calling. 
The Fairies, time is night, and I must go 


u $ b^ - soe SEs 
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Back to those other reslms that sways my 
808 
Then fare thee well, the bappy SS i 
passed. 
SATYENDBA. 
lt is not passed, no | will not accept it. 
Wher’er Thou goest my feet shall, follow 


à thee. 
Be it through caves of death or burning 
3 _ forests, 
Thy path is mine; my soul belongs to 
Thee, 

YoaMaya, À 
Strange are the fates that govern men 
and fairies . 


Thy path and mine are still divided far, 
But there is hope; long and untiring 
struggle 
May still our far divided. paths unite. 
SATYENDRA. 
When will this be? Oh tell me ere Thou 
leave me. 
When may I see that heavenly face again? 
YoaMAYA i 
On tbat day when the great laws of our 
being 
Will blend in one. Then hope and trust 
and pray. . 
SATYENDRA. 
"t is all sv strangely weird, so all uncertain 
Tell me, how.shall I know that happy day? 
YoomaYa. 


Take this wilt]branch, and when its leaves 
are sprouting. 

Tnen know the spring of Thy new life 
‘has come, 

But further question not, I may not tarry. 
Strive bravely, trust and labour, and— 
farewell. 


(While she is speaking she turns from him 


holding out'a small withered branch with 
extended haud).: t2 iH 


The Curtain:dreps, : * 
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MANORAMA OR THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 


A SERIAL STORY BY “KAUSHALA,’ 


Special for the Vedie Magasine. 


CHAPTER X. 
Father and Daughter. 


We talk of a credulous vulgar without always recollecting that there is avulgar 


increduality which in historical matters, as well as in those of reli 
it easier to doubt than to examine—Scott. 


Rai Bahadur Anand .Swarup is in a jolly 
mood t.-day. He is moving round in the 
revolving chair glancing cursorily at the 
contents of a weekly newspaper. Evidently 
he is having a holiday to-day. It is, indeed, 
a rare sight to see him without. a serious 
book in his. hand. lt sesms that he is no 
longer wrestling with intellectual problems, 
that the agony of philosophie doubt is over 
and the calm of settled conviction has 
supervened. The look of perplexity on his 
countenance: has. been replaced by that of 
sweet benignity and placid. conviction. 
Even the most casual visitor can see that the 
septugenarian recluse has, after all ,dis- 
covered. the haven. of intellectual endeavour 
and the goal of mental effort. He has dis- 
covered the Truta for which his soul had 
yearned so long and towards which his 
mind had. been marching all these long 
years of patient toil and) painstaking 
research. He was ia a sort of ecstasy and 
was enjoying complete intellectual rest 
when he heard soft. footsteps approaching 
his room . He at. once recognised them to 
be. the. footsteps. of his, darling favourite 
Manorama | Maaorama entered her father's 
study, a newspaper in hand. She wore 
a startled and alarmed look and perplexity 
Bate upon her lovely face. [t seemed that 
she had read intelligence in the news- 
paper in her hand which had: upset her 
mental balance and disturbed her nervous 
equilibrium. Her father was pleased to 
see her, patted her oa the head and 
indicated to her a chair close by his seat. 


gion, finds 


When she was sated, the Rai. Bahadur 
vast a sweet, tender and loving glance at 
her and in melting affectionate tones broke 
the ice and and set the ball rolling. 

* My sweetest darling ! What troubles you ? 
Has the disease of thinking attacked my 
sweetie and has her little head , begun 
to be filled with ileas? Somehow or 
other [ have never yet associated either 
thinking. or search for ideas with my 
Manorama. Is there, then, a change in 
my girl. which her old daddy cannot 
but welcome with the utmost enthusiastic 


delight. $24 
“No Father! It is not that! Iam just 
as irresponsible, light-hearted. frivolous 


and selfish a girl today as [ have been 
all through my brief life. I just coucera 
myself with the immediate and. do not 
permit the mediate to worry me, L am 
a votary of today and leave to marrow 
to take care of itself. I occupy myself 
with the enjoyments and delicious sensa- 
tions that this life affords and ‘do not 
let thoughts of the hereafter invade 
my restful slumbe-s. I care a lot for my 
physical comforts and just as much for 
the cultivation of my intellectual ‘faculties 
as will enable me (0 pass for a cultured 
person; as for helping others and doing 
altruistic deeds, L do. not object to them 
if they do not demand any extra . time 
or extra sacrifices aad can be accomplished 
in idle hours and in pursuit of fashion. 
Philanthropy I dread, but a reputation; for 
,philauthopy I am. willing to, attain and 
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to strive for. This, my dear father, is 


my philosophy of life.” 


“You saucy girlie! A cynic at this 
youthful period of .. life My dear! I 
shudder to think of your future. You have 


not yet known adversity: and are the 
spoiled child of an old dotard whose 
chief weakness consists in indulgent. treat- 
ment of an only daughter. You live in 
s world of illusions and false and. im: 
aginary values and mistake comfort for 
happiness omforts cease to comfort and 
delicacies cease to .be delicious... when; the 
mind is troubled by shades. of the past 
and shadows of the future. Nothing 
temporal can, at that moment, offer solace 
It is, then, that one-hungers for the eternal 
‘amidst the fleeting, the : unchanging 
amidst the : changeful, the ‘permanent 
amidst the temporary and for the Source and 
‘Fount of Everlasting Universal and’ All — 
‘Embracing Peace!” 

"Rather, yon have hitherto been devont 
religions ‘and sweet bat’ withal rational 
liberal and’ progressive. But ‘now in the 
evening of your ‘life, ^ you | have 
turned dogmatic, doctrinare, revivalist and 


reactionary. ‘hat, l am told, has always 
been ‘your characterisation ofa typical 
Arya Samajist 

‘ «Thanks, ‘child, for the unsolicited 


testimonial that you have. bestowed upon 
me. But how came you to learn that I 
had turned an Arya Samajist ?” ` 

“Why a note in the current issue of the 
‘Vedic Patrika, a copy of which has been sent 
‘to me by my late class—fellow Lilawati 
daughter of the President of. the Brahmo 
Samaj, has spread the news far aid wide 
and set educated and advanced Punjab 
agog with sensation 3:5 
At the request of her father, , Manorama 
.read aloud the. following editorial, from 
the. Vedic Putrtka Lahore dated June 2nd 
1920, headed, “A Notable Conversion.” 


< “It afforda‘us great’pleasure to announce 
the’ conversion to the Eternal. -Vadié Dharma 
of Rai“ Babaddr “Anánd Swarup, the pro- 
foundest ‘ acholar’ of Comparature: Religioa 
and ` Philosophy “in . our ° Province The 

Bahadur: is an’ ascetic and; though-a 


‘Diyanand+’s 
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leading light of the Brahmo Samaj, has 
always beea widely respected by all 
sections of the population for his 
unsurpassed learning, lofty and . 
‘irreproachable character and pre 
possessing,- aud charming manners. His 


conversion has naturally caused a atir in 
intellectnal circles for he was regarded as 
one of the greatest authorities on Brahmo 
Metaphysies Such Brahmo laminaries 
as the , late lamented Pandit Shiv Nath 


Shastri and Babu Həm Chandra. Sarkar 
not .nnoftea, referred, ,their. donbts and 
difficulties to bim.. His joining the fold 


of .the Arya ‚Samaj .has been rightly 
regarded an event in the history of Lord 
Church What ‘makes © this 
notwble conversion exceptionally remarkable 
and absolutely unique is the singular fact 
that the Arya Samaj can claim no credit 
whatsoever for this latest and’ the’ ‘mist 
noteworthy  aecession to its front ranks 
The: Rai Bahadur made a public pronounce 
ment in. the last weekly service méetiaz 
of the “Arya Simaj Wacthowali. ^ The 
spaciou3 hall, the galleries and the wide 
considors. of the Arya Maudir were packed 
to suffocation and full to overflowiag The 
vast’ audience was all attention’ to the 
learned ‘speaker and was fully enthuwsas- 
tically and even aggressively ‘responsive 
The speech' was an intellectual treat of | 
a! vəry high and exalted’ order. The 
venerable Rai Bahadur gradually unfolded 
the successive ` gradations ‘by’ which” his 
mind grasped ‘the ' central fact ‘inthe - 
history of World. Religion "that there ‘has 
been nó advance, through" the ‘ages, ‘in the 
sphere of ‘Religion aad Pailosnphy and 
that, ‘on the contrary,’ ‘the: earliest ideas 
are the noblest.” A careful ‘study ‘of Lord 
Dayananda’s’ Commentary upon the Vedas 
planted ‘the sead which ‘grew’ as he studied 
archaeology ‘and ‘the antiquities of’ all 
races and :fully ‘ripened. and * bore fruit 
whéa be read Bury's ''Idea of ‘Prdgress” 
and reflected  dpon: Bury’s conclusiotis 10 
the light of: Chapter VII of’ the" Suttyarath 
Prakash. 'He was ‘now -convincéd A 
central Truths of Religion were!” eternal 
and could not be built up “by uma) — 
reason if they had not’ been revealed sod 


हे 
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re-revealed through oyclesof creation. The 
Veda embodied those eternal truths which 
Plato called [deas and to which Greek, 
Egyptian, Zorastarian and Hebraic tradi- 
tions unmistakably referred. Towards the 
conclusion of the speech the Rai 
Bahadur, rightly claiming the privilege 
of a brother and a comrade, uttered some 
home-truths. He observed rightly that the 
Arya Samaj had been deflected -from the 
path pursued by Dayananda. Dayanand 
lived and died for the Veda and drew his 
‘inspiration directly from the Holy scriptures 
His followers cared ‘more for social reform 
on western lines. 


They drew their ideas from western 
sources and from contaminated nationalism 
which was a non-descript hotch-potch com- 
pounded of diluted materialism, crude 
Bolshevism and perverted idealism and 
foieted them upon the Vedas. He deplored 
the multiplication of institutions which, 
it seemed to him, existed on their own 
aocount and not as subsidiary to the 
work of Vedic propaganda. We are sure 
these sage observations will have the 
desired effect.” 

When Manorama concluded the reading 
of the note, she resumed the thread of 
the conversation. 


“How can, Father, a scholar of your repnte 
believe in the revealed churacter of shepherd 
songs ?” 


“My dear! The Vedas are not shepherd 


` songs: They embody the «highest, the 
noblest and the most universal truths," 


*We have read is our ' Text Book of 
Indian History " that the Vedic Bards 
addressed superstitious prayers to the 


various elemental forces of nature believing 
them to be deities.” 


“It is all bosh! What do these 80 atterers 
and sciolists know of Vedic exegetics ?” 


67 


“But, Father, the author of the book isa 
European and how can a European write 


what is false?” 

“Poor child! Your © slave mentality is 
pitiable. The secret of European domina- 
tion in our country ought to be sought ia 
the. slave-mentality of the Indian people 
fostered ^ by an outlandish system of 
education.” 

“Bat. the Arya Samaj would have us 
return to primitive barbarism.” 

“Primitive barbarism is a thousand times 
preferable to a barbarous, savage, is human 
and heartless civilization. But the 
"primitive" Aryan were not barbarians. 
They had attained to a very high state of 
civilization—only their civilization was not 
godless and conscienceless like the civilised 
and scientific devilry of these days "' 

“T find nothing about the so-called civiliza- 
tion of the Vedic period in popular 
books. Iam no scholar, and prefer for the 
present to believe. in the dicta of popular 
treatises. There will be time enough to 
revise .my opinions when what you say 
passes into popular credology.” . 

“My dear Manorama! Tne fault is mine. 
I have let you pass through the process of 
de-Indianisation and de-Nationalisation for 
80 many years. All your modern accom- 
plishments have been purchased at the cost 


_of your soul and your Indian brain! Ab 


Manorama! You are a girl of fine impules and 
a generous beart. . But this .educaton has 
perverted these impulses My darling! 
lf only you could be redeemed, what an 
asset you would be for the cause of the 
Arya Samaj” de, 

As the Kai Bahadur uttered these last 
sentences, Vishnu Dyal entered the 

The carnation hue mounted Manorama’s 
white cheeks. The blush was noticed by 
her father 


“पक ne IUS SEDET one 


ce ae AAD OE 


“oat 


xmv 


D 


1 


room . 


After formal greetings were | 


ever, Manorama slipped away leaving her 


father and her suitor all alone in the study. 
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DEW-DROPS. 


: (FROM THE PANJABI OF BHAI Vir SINGH.) 


(Br ‘PANDIT BRIJ LAL SHASTRI M.A.) 


DEW-DROPS. 

lam all eyes lying on the velvert green; 
in the thirst for thy sight I am all water ; 

I am nothing but the thirst for thy 
sight; 

Climb on high! Come and hug me—I 
am spread on thy grassy path, my love. 

PREPARATION 


Ranjha is there at Takht Hazara falling 
out with his brother's wives; 


The begging bowlis yet on the wheel of 
the potter ; 

Hir with her conch-shaped. neck bent is 
standing on the other | Bank of the 
Coenab 


The great river goes and stays nowhere— 


‘it -leaves no ‘drop’ of water behind 
it! E! | 
The Unmoving Ranjha. 
Our Ranjha never leaves his: seat at 


Takbt Hazara; 


We are sitting here at Jhang -Sial 
feeling the pain of his pull 


joy in drunkenness; 


: h høg bari 
He does not come over . here ;. nor.; does 
he call us to himself; he. sends..melodies 


from his flute; wr m 


He has, put .the hook: in the. water. 


—lIs this love or .cruelty ?: 
Sober and Drunk 


The wise have tired out their brains by 
their hows and whys in vain; . 


Why dost thou, O Soul, follow, the path 
trodden upon by myriads, before thee.? . i 


Give-up this fruitless 


wandering, and 
give thyself up to one 


‘thing; Seek for 

Intoxication is better than 
for it keeps one stable. 
Boil. 

„Nature bas adorned , with ‘her::hands the 

vine creepers with crystal pbisls -of . the 

divine juice; "S an age 

Thou hast plucked’ them, put them in 


large earthen vessels and .let. them rot 
there ; a Jen 


And therefrom: thou thyself drawest the 


sobriety, 


- wine of misery 


DIRE! 


y ‘alae 
/ Shed pude 
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‘THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


( 


Ancient India by Mr. Upendra .Nath Ball 


M.A., Published ^y The Kamala Book Depot : 


Ltd. Calcutta and Patna. Price 2-8-0 
The author has written, this book with the 
‘object of providing a suitable comp-ndium 


!for university students'of the researches of: 


(occidental scholars and historians: 


In his. treatment of the Vedic Period the: 


ilave: mentality of.the- author is couspicu- 
vusly.in evidence. The writer clings to the 
exploded view that the distinctioa between 
tthe Aryas and the Dasyus is: racial. 


1800 repsesentative ‘institutions of which the 
"Vedas speak ‘with such plenitude of detail. 
iAgain 
Vedic Religion show that he has not’ at: all 
Ikept himself abreast: of “modern researches. 
The sections dealing’ with the 
mnd the Pauranic periods are well-written 
and. contain aecurate: and well-digested in- 
fformation 

The Avadhuta Gila of Dattatreya. Translat- 
ed with an-ezhaustive Introduction by Mr. 
anoo Mal, M.A. Published by .S BR: Murthy 
& Co, Triplibane Madras S. & “Price Re 1: 


The! Avadhuta Gita was written: with the : 


object of bringing out the ‘central doctriaes 
of.Adwaita Vedanta’ and iis. one of the 
@lassics: « The translation is exceedingly good 
and the | 
forming: ‘We commend thia excellent: book 
to all-interssted in Advaita Pnilosophy 
Hammira of Banthambhor; The Last Great 
(Chauhan Monarch by Mr.. Har, Bilas: Sarda 


F.R.S L, Ajmere Scottish Mission Industries 


Wompany Lid, Price Bs; A... 
The. author: is -well-kaown for his re- 


searches in ‘the ‘annals’ and antiquities of’ 


IRajasthan. The < brochure: uader review 


«deals: with one of the greatest of Chahaun 


E] LI ॐ "udi 


He : 
(does not at all refer to village organisations ` 


' Shradhananda. 
the scrappy'-paragraph about’ the 


Badhistic : 


introduction most learned and in- : 


pes Ison: - English, 


heroes. The book is well worth a perusal. 
It is most stirring. Wecommend it toall 


_ patriotic, Aindus 


We have received the following from the 
Secretary Arya Kumar Sabha 


The Luther of India by Dr. Gokal Chand 
M.A., Ph. D., Barriater-at-Law Price | anna, 

(2) The Arya Samaj by L Diwan Chand, 
M.A., Principal D.-A.V. College Cawnpur 
Price 6 pies 

(3) Shr$ Aurobindo Ghosh on Dayananda. 
The Man and His Work 


(4) The Need of the Hour by Swami: 1 


All these tracts, reprinted by the Madras 


, Arya Kumar Sabha, are useful and will repay . 


perusal 
SANSKRIT 
Charuchrirrawali by Pandit Sidhgopal Kayua 
Tirath, Price 8 as 
It is a collection | 
biographical 


of short, 
sketches in Sanskrit. 
The ` author Pe.. idha Gopala- of 
Hildar has earned the gratitude of all. 
welwishers of Mother Deva Vani. This. 
book will prove very useful for the 
boys of the seventh or the eighth standard 


original 


‘in the Gurukulas and as a prize book.in . 
'all other 


institutions where Sankrit is 
taught. We hope that the youag author 
will not let the grass grow under his feet! 
and we shall have the pleasure of reviewing 
another of his books soon. A word of 
advice ^ may not perhaps be out of place 
here. The sketches show that author has 
béen too appreciative and very little criti- 
cal in dealing with his subjects. With 
these few words we most heartily 
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DEW-DROPS. 


à ; (From THE PANJABI or BHAI VIR SINGH.) 


(Br ‘PANDIT BRIJ LAL SHASTRI M.A.) 


; DEW-DRhOPS. 

lam alleyeslying on the velvert green; 
in the thirat for thy sight I am all water ; 

I am nothing but the thirst for thy 
sight; 

Climb on high! Come and hug me—I 
am spread on thy grassy path, my love. 

PREPARATION 

Ranjha is there at Takht Hazara falling 

out' with his brother's wives ; 


The begging bowlis yet on the wheel of 
the potter ; 


Hir with her conch-shaped neck bent is 
standing on the other . Dank of the 
Caenab 


The great river goes and stays nowhere— 
no ‘drop’ of water behind 
it! : ६ 
The Unmoving Ranjha. 


Our Ranjha never leaves his seat at 


Takht Hazara ; 


We are sitting here at Jhang -Sial 
feeling the pain of his pull 


,——]s this love or cruelty ?: 


.joy in drunkenness; 


“gig n 


Dns had 
He does not come over. here ;. nor. does 
he call us to himself; he. sends. ,melodies 


from bis flute; + 


He has. put .the hook: in the. water. 


Sober and Drunk 


The wise have tired out their brains by 
their hows and whys in vain; . 


. Why. dost. thou, O Soul, .follow. the ‘path 
trodden upon by. myriads, before thee,? , 


Give-up this fruitless 


wandering, and 
give: thyself up to one 


‘thing; Seek for 
Intoxication is better than 
for it keeps one stable. 


Boil 
Nature has. adorned . with ‘her-hands the 


vine creepers with crystal pbisls -of -the 
divine juice; i 


Thou hast plucked’ them, put 
large earthen vessels and 
there; 


And therefrom. thou thyself’ drawest the 


sobriety, 


t 


‘them in 
let. them ° rot 


- wine of misery! 
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Ancient India by Mr. Upendra .Nath Ball 
M.A., Published ^y 


Ltd. Calcutta and Patna." Price 2-8-0 
The author has written, this book with the 
object of providing a suitable comp-ndium 


lor university students of the researches of: 


occidental scholars and historians: 


In his. treatment of the Vedic Period the: 


slave. mentality of.the- author is couspicu- 
‘ously. in evidence. The writer clings to the 
‘exploded view that the distinctioa between 
the Aryas: and the Dasyus is: 


‘and .repsesentative ‘institutions of which the 
Vedas speak ‘with such plenitude of detail. 
Again 
Vedic Religion show that he has not at: all 
18990 himself abreast: of “modern researches. 
‘The sections dealing; with the 
sand :the Pauranic periods are’ well-written 
snd. contain aecurate' and well-digested in- 
formation 
The Avadhuta Gila of Dattatreya: Translat- 
ed with an-ezhaustive Introduction by Mr. 
iKanoo Mal, M.A. Publiaked by ,S. 18... Murthy 
& Co, Triplibane Madras S. & ;Price Re 1. 


The! Avadhuta Gita was written: with the"! 


object of bringing out the ‘central doctriaes 
Adwaita -Vedanta’ and iis. one of the 
classics: The translation is exceedingly good 


sand the introduction most learned and in- - 


fforming. "We. commend thia excellent book 
tto allinterosted in Advaita Pnilosophy 
Hammira of Banthambhor;: The Last Great 
(Chauhan Monarch by Mr 
F. R. S- b, Ajmere Scottish Mission Industries 
\Uompany Ltd; Price Bs; L 
The. author: is^well-kaown for his re- 


isearches in ‘the ‘annals and antiquities: of’ 


Rajasthan. The brochure. under review 


«deals- with one of-the greatest of Chahaun: 


4७७ [Y fua! EH 


The Kamala Book .Depot : 


racial. 'He ; 
does. not at all refer to village ‘organisations ' 


' Shradhananda 
the scrappy’ paragraph about’ the 


Badhistic  : 


Har: Bilas: Sarda ° 


‘ . THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
pe orbes - English, 


heroes. The book is well worth a, perusal 
It is most stirring. We commend it to all 


, patriotic, Hindus 


We have received the following from the 
Secretary Arya Kumar Sabha 


The Luther of India by Dr. Gokal Chand 
M.A., Ph. D., Barrister-at-Law Price | anna, 

(2) The Arya Samaj hy L Diwan Chand 
M.A., Principal D.-A.V. College Cawnpur 
Price 6 pies 

(3) Shré Aurobindo Ghosh on Dayananda, 
The Man and His Work 


(+) The Need of the Hour by . Swami, 


All: these tracts, reprinted by the Madras 


, Arya Kumar Sabha, are useful and will repay . 


perusal 
i SANSKRIT 


Charuchrirrawali by Pandit Sidhgopal Kayua s 


Tirath. Price 8 as 
It is’ a collection 


original 
biographical 


Saaskrit. 


of short, 
sketches in 
The author Pe.. Sidha 
Hildar has 
welwishers of Mother Deva Vani. This. 
book will prove very useful for the 
boys of the seventh or the eighth standard 


‘in the Gurukulas and as a prize book.in . 
‘all other 


institutions where Sankrit is 


aught. We hooe that the youag author 


will not let the grass grow under his feet 
and we shall have the pleasure of reviewing 


another “of his books soon. A word of 
advice ^ may not perhaps be out of place 
here. The sketches show that author has 
७667 too appreciative and very little criti- 
cal in dealing with his subjects. With 
these few words we məst 
recommend the ‘book to the Sauskrit—loving 
publio. 


, em——üÓ 
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RE-INCARNATION AND SOME ÜRITICISMS. 


Mr. €, J. Ryan contributes the first 
of a series of articles on this subject 
to the March number of the Theoso- 
phical Path. At the outset he tbus 
describes the need for the articles he 
proposes to write :— 


The world: would indeed be a shambles, 
avery hopeless affair, if it were true’ that 
man emerges at ‘birth ‘from nothing and 
goes nowhere at death. But man is im- 
mortal in his higher essence; there is a 
purpose in his existence; and during 
the. present pbase of evolution, Rebirth: or 
Reincarnation in material bodies at intervals, 
with periods of spiritual rest and happi- 
ness between earth-lives, is the method of 
attaining higher conditions and conscious- 
ness. It is strange that in spite of the 
satisfaction that the conception of Reincar- 
nation: brings to the thoughtful mind when 
it is studied, and the general agreement 
among so many great thinkers that it is 
eminently logical and consistent with the 
- facts of nature—once you see the. neces- 
sity of something more than dead matter 
and blind force—and that it satisfies the 
heart’s desire for justice and mercy in 
the highest degree, there should be any 
objectors ‘to such a natural and reasonable 
belief. ‘The objections against Reincarna- 
tion are not very forceful nor numerous; 
most of them are raised by persons who 
have given little attention to the subject, 
or who have heard it represented in ex- 
travagant, imperfect, and erroneous ways. 
[IOI IDO ce STIS OR T 
A-' consideration of some of . the 
criticisms that have been brought will 
serve the purpose of focusing the points 
of importance. os 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT, 

The writer thus deals with the 
objection that it is environment and 
heredity that make or unmake man 
and, therefore, it cannot be proved 
that the infant brings over. nothing 
from any past incarnation:— . os. . 

This statement is founded upon miscon- 
ceptions of what is meant by ‘Reincarna- 
tion. Noone suggests tbat the ‘ordinary 
personality of the infant lived before, or 
that its embryonic brain brought.over any 
personal. memories from its last incarnation 
in the way our brain-minda carry our 
memories onward through the blank and 
abyss of sleep from one day to. ancther 
The well-known essayist, Arnold Bennett, 
says: ‘ For me, spiritual content springs 
from no mental or . physical facts. Lt 
springs from the spiritual fact that there 
is something higher in man than the mind, 
and that something can control the mind” 
That something overshadows our normal 
waking consciousness. The evidence of 
the deeper dreaming and of varius forms 
of clairvoyance, of the sudden control in 
emergencies by a power and a wisdom 
transcending the ordinary mind, and. from 
other sources, testifies strongly. in favor of. 
an inner Ego not entirely immersed in 
the. brain-mind personality. Professor 
William James, Dr. W. Jay Hudson, Dr. 
Carl du. Prel, and many other psychologista 
(outside the ranks of -the ‘Lheosophical. 
Society) have: compiled quantities of evi- 
dence in support of. far higher onsci- - 
ousness which occasionally dips. down, ro 
to spesk, into ordinary, waking conscious: 
ness and startles the one so favored by 
its immensity and  transcendant richness: 
Some, have thought it the immediate pres: 
sence.of God, and ia Christian theology it; 
is sometime called the Guardian , Angeli, 
given to us at tbe moment of. birth to. 


‘take’ eare of our soul. Once we...g% -â: 
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distinct picture in the mind of the over- 
shadowing higher consciousness, warning 
and guiding as far as will permit its voice 
—the conscience—to be heard, it becomes 
easy to understand that this higher self is 
the true Individuality which overshadows 
Many past incarnations and to which we 
must uuite to gain full measure of im- 
mortality.. In view. of the - fact that the 
lugher self is the source and basis of our 
sense of existence, . while . the lower 
personality is more or less ^ fleet- 
Ing, it is clear that our chance of immor- 
tality is bound up with our ability to 
uuite our personal consciousness with the 
higher nature. That is the teaching of 
Theosophy. 

1116 infant at birth has only a few com- 
mon animal instincts; ‘what else 
would you expect? That its rudimentary, 
undeveloped brain would manifest know- 
ledge and ability which it is physically 
incapable of expressing? Its rudimentary 
condition is proved by the, fact, that no 
one can recollect the experiences of the 
first year or two of life. Most certainly 
eyerything. characteristic. appears. in the 
mind as the body. grows, but that ia not 
au argument agiinst Reincarnation. What 
cannot be explained on the basis of the 
one-life’ theory are the well marked qualities 
of' character ‘and capacity which show forth 


in the child as it ‘unfolds what is in it.. 


xtreme cases aside, such as infant pro- 
digies in ` intellect, monsters of vice or 
brilliant examples: of spirituality, ‘spring- 
ing from: average families, sisters. with 
precisely the samé hereditary descent are 
reasonably ` explained only by the princinle 
of Reincarnation. The reincarnating Ego 
entérs’’ a family ‘in which it will find con- 
ditions, both’ mental ‘and physical, in 
hanrinuy “with the causes it has set in 
motion ia part lives; it is not the slave 
of th» Hereditary or of the conditions ; 
it modifies them according to its 
But this cannot be done all at once, end 
soit “is absurd to criticize the 


any theory. = 


needs. ' 


thoery 
of Reincarnation because a new-born infant’ 
does" not. display “character . of well-marked 
type, which could "ot be claimed under 


^ 


JUSTICE AND MERCY. 

Mr. Ryan thus: meeta the criticism - 
that believers in Reincarnation must 
yield to despair :— 

As the essence of the teaching of Rein- 
carnation is justice, the truest mercy, it 
is absurd to hear the criticism that 8893 
its believers must yield to despair. We 
do. not hear of more desperation in eastern 
lands where the belief is widely held, than 
in Europe where ignorance of it generally 
prevails. Recent accounts of criminal con- 
ditions in western lands are not calculated 
to make the Budhist or Hindu reincarna- 
tionists blush for their opinions. Instead 
of driving people to crime the idea of 
Re-incarnation instils the feeling of personal 
responsibility, both for oneself and for one’s 
share ia the progress of the world. If it 
is true, as the wisest teachers of the ages 
have declared; that what you sow that will 
you reap and not something else, your 
responsibility to yourself for sowing good 
seads for your future harvest will surely 
act as a check upon crime. And if we 
shall. return in some future century to 
earth-life again, the conditions we shall 
meet will be just what we have helped to 
make in the past.’ The earth is our home, 
aud. will be fora long time, and we are 
creators ; we are called upon to bring all 
the forces of our natures into action to 
build up'an earthly paradise, until the 
cycla of embodied life for the race is 
fulfilled. In the Biblical allegory Adam, the 
human race, was sent to the Garden of Eden, 
the early Golden Age of the world, to * till 
and dress it." And his task is still unfinish- 
ed. i 


REINCARNATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


The following from the article as 
regards the relation between Reincar- 
nation and Chriastinity will, doubtless, 
interest our readers :— — 
aitis im possible to touch upon all-the object- 
jons to Reincarnation in a. short. article, 
even briefly, but the charge 
opposed to the teachings of the Founder 
4] Ohristianity deserves a little attention. 
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The belief in Reincarnation was even 
more widely spread throughout the world 
in the time of Christ than it is today, for 
not only practically entire East accepted it, 
but also the principal races of Europe— 
the population of Empire and the Celtic 
péoples—and probably others Jesus, there- 
fore, must have been well acquainted with 
it. Why then if it is, as some of the critics 
declare, a dangerous, degrading, and un- 
Christian idea, did not Jesus explicity de- 
nounce it ? Why did he take particular 
pains to teach it; and wby did one of his 
greatest followers—the author of the Book 
of Revelation,—take it for granted 89 com- 
pletely that he quite naturally referred to 
those persons who had conquered their 
lower nature as not having to reincarnate 
any more on earth ? Perhaps these points, 
among others in the Bible are not very 
familiar to modern churchgoers; it is not 
likely that they should be since the ortho- 
dox churches have abandoned ‘the 
priaciple of Reincarnation, the key which 
uolocks 80 many of the mysteries of ex- 
istence, and therefore do not dare to draw 
attention io the plain and simple meaning 
of the Reincarnation passages in their 
* divinely inspired’ volume. 


The disciples came to Jesus asking him if 
the general belief was true that the spirit 
which last incarnated in the famous prophet 
Elijah nine hundred years before, had now 
taken a new incarnation is the personality of 
John the Baptist. According to Jesus, the 
report was accurate. In several places in 
the Gospel of Matthew Jesus repeats that 
John was Elijah, with the greatest emphasis 
John did not recollect his appearance on 
the stage of earth in the character of 
Elijah, but Jesus, a greater teacher and a 
more advanced initiate, could see his past 
with certainty. Later on at the moment 
of the Transfiguration, El:jah's form was 
seen : this, of course, was after John's ex- 


ecutioa by Herod. Elsewhere in the Gospels. 


Jesus is asked a Reincarnation question by 
his disciples—when the man born blind was 
healed—but the greater Teacher puts it off 
with. an incomprehensible 
answer. 


pU iisi bill & BOI: tiioaiier: bh. 


a 0 metaphysical. 
heni the question arose again in. 
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regard to Elijah, he definitely approved of 
the principle. ' ५ 1४6७४ 

In the . Revelation of John the Divi 
the scribe, in warning and advising the 
early Christian communities, was inspired 
to write in the name of the Christos: — 

“He that overcometh, the same. shall be. 
clothed in white raiment; and 1 will not blot 


out his name out of the book of Life, put I 
will confess his name before my Father. '' / 


“Him that overcomenth will | made a pillar . 
in the temple of my God, and he:shall go on 
more out. . U-—Rev., iii 512. y ; 

How can it be said that the one who 
has overcome shall go out of the spiritual 
temple no more, unless those who have not 
overcome are obliged to go out-until'they 
have won their victory ; and where should- 
they go except into. terrestrial ‘lite’. where 
the great battle is fought ? i 

Tae Torat FAILURE 07 O8Tuopox. |, 
CHRIATIANITY. cmd 

Rev. Charles E. Raven, B. D. ina 
sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge in February 20, 1921, and 
reproduced in The . Challenge. utters’ 
some home truths. He thus describes 
the revolt of the younger generation 
and its causes : — 


And yet, unless we wilfully blind our- 
selves to the signs of the times, that i8. 
what we are doing No one can live for 
many weeks in a place like this without 
realising that a fresh outpouring . of. the 
Spirit. has taken place, that. at, last 
Christianity has got over, the perplexities 
and adjustments of the past century, and. 
that a new and reasonable faith is stirring. 
in the minds and lives of the younger 


generation. They have . rediscovered. for, 
themselves the eternal Jesus, a Jesus; 
whom they cin accept without being, 


deaf to the voice of the critics, or blind to 
the progress of scientifi: thought, or . false 
to the, knowledge of to day. I'he; events, 
of the Mission held here twelve, months’ 
ago are proof enough ;: and from my. 
own experience I can testify . thats the: 
same thing is happening everywhere in: 
the student world. But these young men’ 

; X Avr u 
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‘and. women, are, seldom. or never return- 
ing to the Church; they are deliberately, 
‘and in most cases with regret, turning away 
from a society whose life and doctrine they 
could not accept at the cost of sacrificing 
what. no one of them dare sacrifice, intel- 
lectual honesty. Quite conclusive is the 
case of the candidates for Holy Orders. 
In spite of the revival of Christianity 
in the student world, the Church is 
getting too few ordinands—and those not 
the best. Our apologists may try to com- 
fort us by alleging the poverty of the 
clergy asthe reason. That is false. Those 
who believe it must have a curious idea of 
vocation and of the heroism of the young. 
They, will not take Orders because they 
do not feel anxious for official connection 
with a body whose methods are notori- 
ously inefficient, and because they cannot 
assent to propositions which 816 univer- 
sally regarded even by the clergy as 
antiquated and untrue. | À , prayer-book 
redolent of bygone superstitions, creeds 
which proclaim with the arrogance of 
ultimate inerrancy. . facts in some cases 
unbelievable. and  unbelieved sacraments 
for which claims are made which can 
only, be paralleled in the records of white 
magic, preaching which dare not speak its 
mind even if it has a mind to speak, a 
spirit. which is exactly and ruthlessly 
described in. the New Testament denun- 
ciations of the Pharisees—that is how the 
Church strikes the less friendly of them; 
and with that picture of it, we can hardly 
wonder that they stand aloof. The picture 
)6 ,. one-sided. and overdrawn: L 
sbould,. of , course, not be here if 1 thought 
it fair; bnt. my business is not so much 
to comment upon their criticisms as to 
‘note thém and to ask if they are wholly 


"unjust ; to note them and to urge that- 
"they ‘are ‘symptomatic of our almost total 


fáilure to meet the needs of the time. 

" Total failure—is it too strong a term? 
"There are, I ‘know, very many of the 
younger generation’ who would’ be no 


^' more willing than I'to accept the: picture 
— that I have jist ‘sketched as truly repre-' 


- 


‘sentative of the Obtrch—-many who find 


“in "her prayers and ‘service? and sacraments 


'when they find 
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intensely real and helpful. 
at certain signs of revival 
of the Lambeth Conference, 
eagerly the pronouncements 


much that is 
They rejoice 
in the Report 
they welcome 


upon social and international questions 
which her leaders have issued from time 
to time. But none the less institutional 


religion is very evidently on its trial ; and 
even those who feel moet keenly the. need 
fora defioite Christian society with which 
to ally themselves, - 876 not convinced 
that the Church of England or indeed any 
of the existing denominations can fill for 
them the place of that society. 

The causes of this suspicion are very 
many. Our attitude towards the war, 
when our bishops hesitated, giving their 
blessing to the national cause, and yet 
forbidding the clergy to take combatant 
commissions, is one stumbliag-block. Our 
apathy towards industrial evils and our 


refusal to condemn certain definite and 
unjustifiable wrongs constitute a more 
potent reason. But deeper than all of 


these is, [ believe, our failure to present to 
them the Christ in the form in which 
they have known Him. For the great 
characteristic of the religious movement of 
our time is its return to the historic Jesus. 


His life, as the perfect translation into 
terms of human speech of the life of 
God, enthralls and inspires them. To 


Him they are ready ‘and eager 
the wealth of their devotion, 
of their loyalty. 
to seek Him in 
not Himeelf 


to give 
the homage 
And ‘when they come 
the Churches they find 
but ‘& caricature, Hymns 


and stained-glass yes and catechism and 
sacrament, where in these is Jesus, as 
the Gospels describe Him, as we are 


learning to know Him ? : 1n the Catechism 
He hardly appears at all: in the hymns 
and prayers. He is either the gentle 
shepherd or the King of kings, never the 


' Son of Man: in the Eucharist He is the 


Ohrist of the Mass: |. '' they have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid Him ”—that is the com- 
plaint of masses of modern disciples, 

instead. of the . Master 
the grave-clothes in which the piety of 
centuries has swathed and concealed Him. 
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certainty . beginning to cut 
5 the Evangelicals appear to. have 
“repudiated their dondage to the litteral. 
interpretation. of tbe. Scriptures, . 
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Conventionalised even when not demons- 
trably falsified, tricked out with the 
symbols of human sentimentality or the 
ornaments of human pomp, the heroic 
suffering Manhood of Jesus has dis- 
appeared and left these relics in His 
place. We bave failed to give them the 
ove needful thing: their very devotion is 
driving them elsewhere. 


THE FAILURE OF THE CHUROH. 

If any of you doubt the reality of this 
failure or believe that the old paths may 
still be followed without disaster, let us 
eonsider fora moment the two aspects of 
the life of a religious organism its doctrine 
and its organisaiion. ‘She present doctrinal 
position of the Church of England seems to 
be this. A long line of lonely scholars has 


-for many years stood for liberty, for the 


right of Churchmen to reinterprete their 
belief in terms of the thought of their 
own time Until very recently such men 
were subjected to persecution, as they still 
are to abuse and slander. They have had 
to stand generally alone, conscious that 
their work was losing by being repudiated 
by the mass of their contemporaries, 
conscious that they were being cut off from 
the main current of Christian devotion, the 
main store-house of Christian experience. 
And now atlast these pioneers have had 
their reward, a reward which few of them 
have lived to see. The younger generation 


has hailed them; its prophets are tbeir 
spiritual sons; a mighty army foilows 
where they have blazed the path. But 


the Church, the Church for whom they 
laboured and suffered, the , Church whose 
treasures of devotional life they could but 
venerate and envy, is as yet unmoved. 

. Of her two great parties, one is now with 
the utmost caution and after years of un- 
itself free : 
at last 


and to 


- be almost ready to restate their principles 


ae backwards direction. ; 
stand committed by their latest proncuncs- . 


- $n terms of to-day. The other has openly 
declared war against all change except in 
The Anglo-Cattolics ` 
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ments to the unquestioning acceptance ‘of 
all that the Undivided’ Church has taught 
and by that standard propose to test and 
to measure the reliablity of more ‘recent 
knowledge. Aud at present even thia much 
concession to the needs of to-day ia refused 
us. The Report of ‘their Congress’ lut 
June is a declaration of their theological 
bankruptcy. We search their writings ta 
find the bread of life, for which the ‘world 
is hungeriog. And we find, alas that it 
should be so, only the stones of ancient 
formularies, the scorpions of ancient 
superstitions. Take two instances. Nothing 
is more obviously vital than the restatement 
of the doetrine of the Incarnation. Biology 
and psychology have profoundly modified the 
whole content of the words God and ‘man: 
critical science has recovered for us‘ a fresh 
portrait of Jesus: and yet the heirs oj 
Catholicism have hitherto only given wi 
treatisea based upon the historical accuracy 
of the Fourth Go«pel and couched in terms of 
the question-hegging formula of Chalcedon. 
Or in another department, consider’ the 
Anglo-Catholic attitude towards the 
Ministry of Women A new chapter in 
the history of the sexes has obviously been 
begun : a fresh and for the first time in 
history, a Ohristian statu; bas been given 
to womanhood : and yet the champions ol 
tradition refuse to move beyond the de 
cisions of the first seven Councils, or t 
meet a desperately critical situation * with 
any weapons save those of a 865-701010 
monasticism: “ for us the question is de 
cided " that is the spirit in’ which they 
sweep away the labours of a thousand years ; 
that is the spirit wbich ‘they invite the 
youth of the twentieth century towhare." 


* And if tbat is the position in regard to 
doctrine, the state of our organisation is not 
less parlous. Christians are. visibly con. 
fronted with an immediate alternstive— 
the alternative crudely but not, unsrutbfally 
presented as *'Ohrist ar Ohaos,”. They see 
everywhere a vast yearning for a- better 
order, . a growing. conviction that in the 
service of the worldwide Kingdom of God 


„is alone to be found both the ideal,and the 


inspiration which . willmerye them to {pe 
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the future. - Everywhere there are signs 
that, the. opportunity..is of nnparalleled 
grandeur. Men and women of all .denomi- 
nations are sharing in that hope, yiel ling 
' themselves to. the cause andin so doing are 
finding a union and a fellowship such as 
they have .never . previously experienced 
The old divisions, the old quarrels. none of 
them less than a century distinct from our 
time, have shrunk into the meanest insignifi- 
cance in face of that great call for united action: 
their perpetuation has: become a veritabe .sin 
against the light, a deliberate act of apostasy 
and of betrayal. And yet when these new 
crusaders, pledged to a holier war than any 
past crusade, demand: that they sh«ll ehare 
together the bread and wine which. their 
Master chose as the appointed sacrament of 
brotherhood, their request is rejected with 
calumly,.as an.act of rebellion 
In the sacred name of traditon and for fear 
their acts should compromise the legal status 
of their denomination—a ‘status already 
precarious enough —they are lorbidden to go 
forward: they are asked to deny their expari- 
ence, to:consent to what they kuow'to be sin 
Little wonder if they turn. from the Churches 
in disgust 
THE CRISIS. . j 
I have tried to sketch the position as 
faithfully.and as frankly as I can. fhe times 


A MEDIEVAL HINDU PHILO- 
SUPHER ON THE :RIGHLS OF 
SUDRA 
. Bhagwan Dayananda, has persistently 
preached the view, that all classes of 
~ people, Ww ho.adoot.. nhe, rule of righte- 
^ousuess. 88 laid. down in the Vedas 


= and lead a life of purity, are entitled 
Sear oi : à 


Ns EEE TOTES OE 


seem to me far too critical, the issues far 
too grve. for soft soeech, or compromising 
half-truth. We atand,, I believe, at a point 
where movement is essential. We must either 
go forward speedily and fearlessly: or as a 
Church we perish, There was a moment in 
the history of the Roformation wlien it might 
have been possible, or so it seemed, for the 
Church in England and with it perhaps the 
whole of: Western Christendom to have 
reformed itself from within, to have 
absorbed the new knowledge and readjusted 
the old traditions without a breach of hi-toric 
continuity. So at least Erasmus and More 
and Colet dreamed. It'is possible for us 
also to reforin ourselves: God’s grace may 
yet restore to the old wineskins their pliancy 
and make them fit tocontain His new wine. 


But the season for snch a peaceful change 
is passing fast. Many of us will wait and 
work and watch in the hope that the change 
may yet cme in time. Onlyour hope grows © 
fainter. Only there may come a moment— 
and sometimes it seems at hand—when we 
can wai; no longer, when action st whatevr 
cost will have tobe taken, when to be still 
would be to sin not against man but against 
God. And if that call comes, that call which 
no man dare disobey, thousands will rise to 
answer 1t 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


to the benefits of spiritual communion 


and even salvation no matter what 


their. parentage. As . research in’ 


Sanskrit Literature marches ‘forward, 


‘it is becoming clearer day by day 


that during all periods of Indian 
History—even in the dark middle 


ages—scholars and philosophers have: 
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risen and raised their voice against 
the uneshastric tyrannical domination 
of the so-called upper classes over the 
proletariat—they failed to effect a 
revolution hecause they had not Lord 
Dayananda's Tapasya and Yogabal 
though they had the intellectual 
clarity of vision to perceive the Truth 
and the courage to proclaim it. Mr. 
R. Sharma Sastry BA, MRAS, the 
learned translator of Kautalya’s Artha 
Shastra, writing in the latest isene of 
The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society brings to light the liberal 
views of Ragbunatha Warman. He 
thus introduces the subject. 

Nature has endowed man with enormous 
spiritual, intellectual and physical powers 
and to exercise these powers at his will. But 
with the growth of society and civilization 
there came 88 a social necessity three despots 
to restrain the exercise of free will. They 
are Religion, Society in the form of race, 
pation, class or caste, and Government. 
Under religious despotism certain classes 
of men are forbidden to read and discuss 
the religious literature of certain other classes. 
Under social tyranny certain classes of men 
have been condemned as unsociable. 
Political despotism frequently prohibits 
certain acts as offences. These remtrictions 
to individual liberty are commoa to all 
nations. India is no exception to them. 
Whatever might be the past history of India 
during the Vedic peiod, she came uuder 
the tyranny of all the three kinds of despo- 
tisms in the medieval times. During the 
Vedic period there seem to have been no 
inequalities of caste distinctions. The Vedas 
and the Vedic sacrifices seem to have formed 
naticnal religion common to all classes or 
castes of people. Even the Sudra seems to 
have read the Vedas and performed the 
Vedic sacrifices: for Apastamba (I. 19,9) 
prescribes ‘Adhva,’ ‘come, 0 | wife,’ as the 
imperative to be used by. a Sudra sacrificer 
in calling his wife to present herself} at the 


exe 


.have shut 
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full or new moon sacrifice under perform, 
ance. The Varaha Srauta whichis later 
than Patanjali (Ist Century B. C.) whos 
name it mentions says (Il-4) that ‘dasi 
pinashti, “a slave woman powders the race, 
to be used in the sacrifice, But with the 
advent of rigid caste system in the first few 
centuries of A:D, the Brahmansa seem to 
out the Sudras from the Vedic 
literature and the Vedic sacrifices and 
concealed from them the various philoso. 
phies, such as tbe Sunkhya, Advaita, 
Dvaita, Nyaya, Vaishasika, all based more 
or. less on the Upanishads. Yet even 
in these dark ages a few  learend and 
liberal stars seem to have been impartially 
shedding their light over ‘all. Among 
these Rayakula Raghuttamsa or Raghunatha 
Varman is one. He seems to have been 
a learend scholar well versed in Purvem- 
imamsa, Advaita and Nvaya. Among his 
works, one. ‘Laukika-nyayasangraha, or 
‘Abridged account of current logical 
principles’ has been published in the Benres 
Chaukamba Series. There is another larger 
work of his styled the Laukika Nyayarstna- 
kara, or the ocean of current logical 
principle. Inthe introduction to his former 
work he says that it is an abridgement of 
the latter. He seems to have lived in 
Benares. It is not however known when he 
flourished and where he was born. It is 
probable that he is not far later then 
Appayya Dikshita who lived in 1539-1527 
A. D. 


Here is a specimen of the quaint, 
characteristically scholastic but never- 
theless incisive logic by means of 
which Raghunath establishes the right 
of women and Sudras to Brahm Jnan. 

“If as stated, the acquisition of knowledge 
requires no scriptural command or 
permission, then as the Sudra is also 
desirous of acquiring knowledge, ‘is he also 
entitled to undertake activities necessary 
for the acquisition of knowledge ? . Yes, 
why not! He has a right to it. Well! 
after discussing the question whether & 
Sudra js entitled to hear of the Vedantic 


PESE 
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texts necessary for.the acquisition of the 
Saguna-Brahma knowledge treated of in the 
Upanishads it is decided in what is called he 
Apa-Sudra-discourse in the Badarayana sutras 
that the Sudras have no right to Brahma- 
knowledge. For denying this right to them, 
the commentaries on the Badarayana sutras 
are. pointed out as an authority. It is stated 
there that as he cannot read the Vedas, he 
has no right to Brahma-knowledge. Also 
as he has no right to read aud learn the 
Vedas, it followa that he has no rightto 
the. performance of worship of Saguna 
Brabma. It follows equally therefore that 
he has no right to entertain a desire for the 
acquisition ot Brahma-knowledge. Nor can 
it be said that though he has no right to 
perform the Vedic rights, he has yet the 
right to undertake such activities as are 
necessary for the acquisition of Brahma- 
knowlege; for the Smriti says that ‘no 
knowledge, should be imparted to the Sudra.’ 
Hence it follows that as he has no right 
to kaowledge in general, he is not at all 
entitled to desire and take steps to acquire 
Brahma-knowledge. 

Not so :—Though the Sudra. has no right 
to learn the Vedas and to perform the 
Agnihotra and other sacrificial acts, there 
is an express statement entitling all the 
castes inclusive of the Sudra to the acquisi- 
tion of that knowledge which is necessary 
to remove the sin that stands in the way 
of knowledge and which enables him to 
have a faith in the lord of the Universe. 
He is also entitled to perform what are 
called pakayjuns. The express statement 
(Bhagavadgita IX. 32) is as follows :— 

‘O son of Prith, those people of even 
sinful or low birtha, as well as woman, 
Vaisyas, or Sudras, shall reach the sapreme 
state through obtaining shelter in m3’, 

: "This verse holds out emancipatioa through 
knowledge to all persons born of intermix- 
ture of castes such as those from the Suta 
down to the Ohandalas as well as to women 
who’ have placed their heart in the Lord 
of : the ‘Universe. ‘It cannot be said that 
the:--epithet. ‘of sinful: or - low birth, is 
applicable to those persona that are men- 
tioned in the second half of the Verse; 
lor. Vaisyas cannot be said to be of sinful 


j 
or low birth, in as much as they are entitled 
to study the Vedas ənd acquire the know- 
ledge of Saguna as well as Nirguna Brahma. 
Nor is that epithet applieable to women 
and Sadras for the following reason :— 

Now what is the meaning of siafal or 
low birth. If it means those whose past ||; 
sinful deeds are the cause of their presat | 
birth, then there crop up two alternatives: | 
what are these sinful deeds ? | 
Are they those that obstruct knowledge || 
or those that are the cause of misery alone 1 
(dukha)? lf it is taken in the first sense, | 
then it may be aprlied even to the Dvijas 


(Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaisya), for it 
cannot be said that they have no sin 
obstructive to knowledge; otherwise they 


might all be born as wise men. 

If it be taken in the second sense, i e., 
such sin as is the cause of misery alone, 
then those to whom such epithet is applied 
would be only those who are always miserable 
with no trace of happiness for there would 
be no merit to bring them happiness. f 
If that word (papayoni) be taken inthe ` 
third sense, $. e, those whose birth is | 
miserable, then that epithet cau be aoplied 
to Dvijas also, for it cannot be said that | 
their. birth has no misery at all. If itbe ` 
taken in the first sense, i.e, those whose . 
birth is caused by sin obstructive to know- 
ledge, thea they caa have no shelteria the 
Lord of the Uaiverse, because the Sruti 
saya that merit can be acquiced only by 
meritorious deeds; also because the 
Mahabharata. says that faith in God will 
come to maa only when he ia rid of sias which 
cause him to revolve ia millions of births 
of manifold forms, and also because there 
is the Purna saying that faith io Krishoa  — 
originates in men only after their passing 
through a million of births and after their 
getting rid of sias by means of meditation 
end  coacentraton of mind. Hence it 
followa that faith originates in mea only 
when they get ril of tnose sins which are 
obstructive to true knwledge. Hence the 
first meaning does not hold good. 

Nor cau ths word papa, sin, be taken 
to mean only such sin as causes low birth, 
for that meaning is involved in the inconsis- 
tency of interdependence, as sin ie the 
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cause of low birth and low birth is the 
cause of sin. Nor cau lowness in birth be 
defined ; for it is not even now clearly 
understood. Accordinly there is a story 
in the Vibnupurana illustrating the diticulty 
of defining low birth. The story is as 
follows:— 

There was a discussion among some sages 
ss to in what times the least meritorious 
deed is productive of the greatest ‘merit 
and with what deeds man will be happy. 
In view of clearing off the doubt, the 
sages went to Vyasa. Seeing him bathing 
in the Ganges, waited for him on the bank. 
Having risen after plunging himself in the 
‘water once, he said ''Kali is good and good 
is Kali.’ After plunging a second time, 
he said “good! good! O Sudra thou art 
happy" (dhanya). After plunging a third 
time, ‘Happy are the women, they are 
happy, who else is bappier than tbey ?” 
Then be came out. After .being salnted 
by the sages, he asked them why they came 
there. Tney said that they came to have 
their’ doubts cleared off by him. Then 
saying” Let our donbt be aside,” they said 
that they wanted to know what made him 
say about the goodness of Kali, Sudra and 
women.. Then with a smile implying that 
the sages cculd not understand that his 

-statement about Kali, Sudras, and Womeu 
was in reply to their own doubt, he said, 
as follows: — 

“What in the Krita age was acquired 
in the course of ten years and in the Treta 
age in the course of a year, and in the 
Dvapara in the course of a month is acquired 
ip the Kali agein the courre of a day and 
night, whether it be the result of penance, 

-or celebacy, or of sinful deeds. Hence I 
say that Kaliis good. This is ths meaning 
of my first statement. As to the second, 
it is this;—The Dvijas attain the heavens 
by meaus of severe penance. But the 
_Sudra has only to serve the l'vijas and to 
perform the Pakayajnas, whereby he 
attains heavea. Hence he is happy or 
happier than the twiceborn. Nor have the 
udras those deitic rules which are enjoined 
upon tbe twice-born. Hence I said that 
‘the lot of the Sudra was happy. "This is 
the explanation of my words commending 
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the Sudras. Then as regards’ woman: Q 
sages, you must know that whoever among 


' women attends to the needs of her husband 


in her acts, thoughts or words will attain 
the same world that her busband attains 
and that, too, with far less difficulty. This 
is the explanation of my apprubation of 
women’s lot.” Then the sages were: perfec. 
tly satisfied and ‘returned to théir own 
places. 

Tbus from this story it is clear that it 
is not proper to speak of women and Sudras 
as persons: of sinful or low ' birth. If 
even in &pite of the Vishnupurna statement, 
women and Sudras are regarded hs persons 
of sinful birth, then the inconsistency of 
sin being the cause of low birth'and low 
birth being the cause of sin cannot be 
avoided. Unless it is avoided, no consistent 
meaning can possibly be made. `The men- 
tion of women, Vaisyas and Sudras in the 
lowest social scale in the Bhagavadgita 
verse quoted above is merely to encourage 
by flattering words tbe . Brahnians, 
Ksbatriyas and Arjuna among them. 
Hence it follows that the words "Bralmana, 
in the Upanishad statement that “Brahmans 
desire to know Brahma through the Vedas, 
sacrifices, gifts, and indestructible penance, 
must be interpreted to mean not merely 
the three upper classes, the Brahmans, 
the Kshatriyas, and the Vaisyas, but also 
people of all castes inclusive of the Sudra. 
Jt cannot be urged tbat the story of the 
Vishnupurana merely points out the duties 
which Jead women and Sudras to emancipa- 
tion, but does not at all ‘entitle them to 
Bratma-knowledge; for in accordance with 
the Mimamsa principle of ‘Combination and - 
Separation, those very duties, when observed 
bv women and Sudras with no desire for 
their . results and with the sole aim of 
pleasihg the Lord of thie Universe, will entitle 


‘them to attain Brahma-knowledge. © 


The great philosopher, utilises even 
the mysterious working of the, Karmic 
Law. to consoldiate his. position. Says 
he:— . yi asl "n on ipt 

After: all, the direction’ in: which past 


2 


: Karma acts. isa mystery. Some persons 
‘of low castes may in virtue of their good 
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deeds in’their‘previous birth acquire Brahma- 
knowledge in the face. of obstacles to it. 
Accordingly a story is told in the Markandy- 
apurana of the sons of a sage who, though 
born as birds on account of their misdeeds, 
showed signs of Brahma-kuowledge. The 
Bhagavadgita (IX. 30-31) also says :— 

"Also, however wicked a man might be 
if. he worships me worshipping none else 
he must ever be deemed righteous, for he 
is rightly .resolved. Soon he becomes 
dutiful and- attains to eternal peace, O son 
of Kunti;be thou assured that my devotee 
is never destroyed.” 

"Likewise ‘in the 
Ramhita:— 

"Having. got rid of all sins and being 
possessed of all merits he who recites the 
name of Vishnu will be born as the wisest." 

Similarly in Harivamsa :— 

“Whoever recites the name of Vishnu 
after rising from his bed will have all of 
his sins burnt at once." 

In the same way 
tara :— 

“Whoever recites the words, Rama, Rama, 
will be free from all sins, whether physical, 
mental or verbal.” 

Likewise in the Markandeyapurana :— 

“Whoever recites thrice a day the names 
of Siva, such as  Manadeva, Mahesa, 
‘Sankara, Vrishabhadvaja, Suli, Kamantaka, 
Hara, Srikantha,  levara, Ambikanatha, 
Rudra, and . Siva will be free from sius 
and attain to the world of Siva, be hea 
-cow-killer, or an. ungrateful wretch, or a 
destroyer of an embryo, or a hero, or a, 
woman, a child, or a drunkard, or one 
who has married a low-caste woman.” 

` In all these places as in other ‘places 
where earnest worship of God is declared 
to bring forth immediate emancipation to 
the devotee, the explanation is that the 
devotee will attain Brahma-kuowledge either 
in the same. birth or in a next birth and 
thereby attain emancipation; for blind 
faith without ‘correct understanding of 
“Brahma will not: lead to emancipation. 
- Blind faith ° is thus referred to in the 

‘following passages:-— 

i ‘Whoever. worships: Siva who is Rudra 

-'and. the, consort of Uma, will after enjoying 


Brihad Vasishtha 


in the Bhavisbyot- 
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happiness iu this world get into the highest 


abode; for God Siva will release him 
from all sins.” (Saturudriya in the Maha- 
bhaarata ; : 


"Having meditate! upon the consort of 
Uma, the Lord of the Universe, the God 
of three eyes, of black-neck and the eternal 
Calm) the devotee will reach the Universal 
witness wo is beyond all darkness.” 
(Kaivalyopanishad.) 

The same course holds good with ascetics 
who have renounced the world. l'bey too 
will acquire power and coutrol over their 
mind only after they, go through ali 
successive stages of Sagunopasana or 
worship of God in the concrete form | 
with Vedic rites. The same is the explaua- | 
tion of the emancipation that is said to 
result from a bath in the Ganges: Mere : 
bath in the. water of the Gauges will not | 
bring salvation, but will only lead to the 
acquisition of Brahma-knowledge which is 
the direct or immediate. cause of | 
emancipation, | 

Bhattanavarasaundaraya holds the same | 
view in his Sachchudracharasmrite. He < 
says that knowledge is not a monopoly of  . 
the Brhmans and that in the Upanishad | 
passage where Brahmans are said to acquire 
Brhma-knowledge through the Vedas or. 
through sacrifices, or through ‘gifts or 
through indestructible penance, the word 
Brahman does not mean merely a Brahman 
but people of all castes. (P. 24 Manuscript. 
Oriental Library). 


In page 25 of his Sachchhudra-chrasmriti | 
he says that a good Sudra is equal to a 
Vaisa and that those who are not given 
to drink and adhere to their family customs 
are to be regarded as good Sudras and that | 
in the fifth or seventh generation, the 
Sudras may attain higher caste provided | 
they do not swerve from righteous path | 
for five or seven generations continuously. 
On page 16 of the same work he goesa 
step further and says that if a Sudra is 
initiated in the Saiva religion and observes 
the Saiva religion to the very letter, he 
will be worthy of social intercourse with 
the higher castes. The verse ruus a8 
foliows :— | | 


E 
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Dikshitasya 
paraayacha 

Tasmai deyam tato grayam trishu varnesh- 
vayam vidhih: If he is initiated in the 
Saiva religion and if boldly following the 
worship of Siva, the people of other castes 
may give him and take from him (everyth 
ing with no exception): this is the rule 
for the three castes 

THE UNITY OF ASIATIC 
CULTURE. 

: Mr. James Cousin, the well-known 
poet, writes in the Asian Review on 
The Cultural Unity of Asia. In the 
last paragraph of his beautiful article, 
he thus pithily sums up the supreme 
message of Asia and the supreme need 
of Europe ! 

What Europe needs for 
and what Asia needs for her restoration 
to the place of spiritusl originator, ie a 
return to the universals that are wrapped 
up in the four great religions that Asia 
"gave to the world. The true Spirit of 
Asia speaks in the Upanishad which says, 
“Whoever beholds all living creatures as 
in Him, and Him—the Universal spicit— 
as io all, henceforth regards no creature 
with contempt." The Lord Buddha said, “Be 
like uuto brothers, one in love, one in 
holiness, and oae in zeal for the truth." 
The Christ said, ''lhan shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
tby neighbour as thyself.” Propbet 
Mohammad said, “Fear God with all your 
might, and hear and obey; and expend 
in alms for your soul's weal, for who so 
is saved from his own greed shall 
prosper" These are not four separate and 
mutually exclusive truths, but one truth 
in its two aspects of principle and practice 
—the truth that there is one Divine Power 
energising the mulutudinous activities of 
the universe, and arising out of that 
truth an attitude of kinsbip to all 
Creatures irrespective of distinction. This 
truth is taught in the Asian religions. 
It is expressed in the culture of Asis, 
and out of that truth alone and its 
practice in every detail of life willl come 
the “healing of the nations,” 


cha dhirasya Sivabhakti 


ber salvation, 
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The Veda is the fount of the culturem 
of Asia If the message of Asia hamm 
to ve delivered to the Occident, it i= 
for the custodians of the Vedas tc 
lead the campaign. The sole hope o5 
the redemption of the West from the 
slough of despondency and suicidal 
materialism lies in the readiness an 
competence of the Arya Samaj to frees 
itself from its sectarian and - nationalist 
morriogs and to realise its world— 
mission. Let responsible leaders 
realise that Dayanada lived and died 
for Humanity and not merely for 
people who call themselves Hindus, 


THE MAHATMA'S *PIGMY." 


It seems that Mahatma Gandhi has 
somewhere called Haja Ram Mohan 
Roy a pigmy. This has aroused in- 
dignation in Brahmo quarters. The 
characterisation of the Raja as a 
pigmy is both wrong and right. Io: 
tellectually—we mean in the matter 


of the range, width aud depth of 
knowledge—he was a giant and not 
a pizmy. Though a. man of the 


profoundest learning—which is second 
hand wisdom—he was nota man of 
vision —he lacked wisdom whichis 
first hand knowledge. He had the 
ponderous learniug of a scholar and the 
love of ease and comfort of an aristo: 
crat but not the unerring vision of a 
prophet or a man of lofty soul-force. 
In that respect he was certainly 4 
pigmy. With all his erudition and 
Sanskrit scholarship, he could not 
see that India had a. cultural soul to 
preserve and a message of hope to 
deliver to humanity... He actually 
pictured to himself, with, anticipatory 
delight, an India divorced from: Hasteti 
Culture, de-Indianised. . self-governing 
but without a national self.to: gonserv9 
and to be governed by a replica of tb? 
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West. That he wasa man absolutely 
lacking in vision is proved by the 
fact that India is pursuing a path 

, which carries her not towards but 

away from the destiny he sketched 

‘out for her. Savs hein Remarks on 

‘Settlement in India by  Europeans—a 

document submitted to Parliament in 

which he supports the plea for the 
removal of the restrictions imposed on 

‘the purchase of lands by Europeans :— 

Some apprehend as the fourth. possible 
danger, that if the population of India 
were raised to wealth, intelligence, and 
public spirit by the accession and by 
the example of numerous respectable 

European settlers, the mixed community 
180 formed would revolt (as the United 
iStates of America formerly did) against 
ithe power of Great, Britain, and would 
‘ultimately establish independence. In 
ireference to this, however, it must be 
observed that the Americans were drivea 
10 rebellion by misgoverament, otherwise 
they would not M have revolted and 
separated themselves from Bogland. 
(Canada is a standing proof. that an 
fanxiety to effect a separation from the 
IMother Country is not the natural wish 
of a people, even tolerably well ruled. 
"The mixed community of [ndia in like 
manner, so long as they are treated 
lliberally and governed in an enlightend 
manner, will feel no disposition to cut off 
103 connection with Eagland, which may 
Tbe preserved with so much mutual benefit 
{to both countries. Yet as before observed, 
iif events should occur to effect a separa- 
tion (which may arise from many 
accidental causes, about which it is vain 
ito spe:ulate or make predictions), still a 
friendly and highly advantageous com- 
mercisl intercourse may be kept up between 
itwo free and Christian countries, united as 
hey will then be by resemblance of lauyuage, 
religion, and manners. 

“he italicised words hardly require 
asiy :comment and fully justify the 
.Mahatma's characterisation of the Rajah 
288/98 ‘‘pigmy,” LE | 
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BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 

The following that we take from 
the Asian Review speaks for itself :— 

One of the first things the United 
States did in entering the Philipines was 
to throw out opium. At that time the 
drug habit was wide-spread, with serious 
effects everywhere. America banished the 
trafic, root and branch. 

Has Great Britain banished opium from 
India? On the contrary, against the 
earnest and constant protest of the Indian 
people she has made India the leading 
opium prodacing country of the world, not 
only encouragiag its sale there and deri- 
ving a great revenue therefrom, but ship- 
ping it in quantities to all parts of the 
Orient, and insisting on its sale wherever 
she holds political saway 


MALEGAON AND GIRIDH. 

Reports of the brutal and cowardly 
violence resulting in deplorable loss of 
life committed by the mob at Malegaon 
and of the disgraceful hooliganism at 
Giridh have filled all genuine non-co- 
operators with burning indignation and 
humiliation If there is anything 
which can eusure the failure of N. C. O. 
and strengthen the hands of apostles 
of reaction and repression and their 
insidious allies the moderates, it is 
violence. Non-co-operation courts dis- 
aster as soon as it ceases to be non- 
violent. Violent non-co-operation ig 
not non-co-operation, it is war, it is 
not soul force but brute force and 
wisdom and expediency alike condemn 
war and brute force as means of 
securing the liberation of India ag 
impracticable, idistic and  'eri- 
minal. Mahatma Gandhi, the leader 
of the Indian people, has not let the 


grass grow under his feet and hag 
disowned the perpetrators, of the 
“cowardly”. murders as ‘real co- 


operators with the Government” and. 
has in the following words tried to’ 
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impress upon the country the supreme 
necessity of non-violence. 

We must ceaselessly | preach 
violence alike in public and in private. 
We must not show any sympathy to the 
evil-doers. We must advise the men who 
have taken part in the murders to sur- 
render themselve: if they are at all repen- 


‘against 


tant. The workers must ba doubly care- 
ful in their talks. They must cease to 
talk of the evil of the Government and 


the officiala, whether Kuropean or Indian. 
Bluster must give place to the work of 
building up put before the nation by the 
Congress. We must be patient if there is 
no response to the demand for men, money, 
and munitions. All police orders must be 
Strictly obeyed. There should be no pro- 
cessions or hartals when known workers 
are prosecuted or imprisoned. If we welcome 
imprisonments of innocent men, as we 
must, we ought to cultivate innocence and 
congratulate ourselves when we are. pun- 
ished for holding opinions or for doing 
things that we consider it our duty to do, 
i.e., for spinning, or collecting funds, or 
getting names for the Congress register. 
There should be no civil disobedience, 
We have undertaken to stand the gravest 
provocation and remain non-violent. Let 
us be careful lest the hour of our triumph 
be, by our folly, the hour of our defeat 
and humiliation. . . . . . It may be 
recognised that 88 ‘a movement 
ostensibly upon soul force the only test of 
its value must be in the absolute sin- 
cerity of its upholders. Once let that sin- 
cerity fall under justifiable suspicion and 
those forces are let in which must inevitably 
end in its moral ruin. 


‘No amount of provocation offered 
by the bureaucracy can extenuate the 


criminality and traitrousness of the con- 


duct of those who, at this supreme 
crisis in the history of their country, 
lose self-control and “thus embroil the 
motherland aad blast the prospects of 
freedom the : early attain.nent “of 


which can, now, be averted only by 
| violence, ' Non-violent | non-co-opera- - 


Ee 


E 


relying. 
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tion acts infallibly and. with unerring! 
effect. It has never. failed. It 
succeeded in South Africa, at Champa. 
san and in: Kaira. ‘It has succeeded 
at Mulshi peth and brought. both the 
Tata Company and the Gové?nment to 
their knees. At Chittagong non-violent 
non-co-operation has proved a veritable 


Kamadhenu. Sj. J. M. Sen Gupta and 


others demonstrated by their cool 
courage, unflinching | determination, 
dignity and self-restraint that soul- 


force and resoluteness of purpose can 
disarm even autocratic  unreason- 
ableness and insolence and that moral 
earnestness bears down all before it. A 
correspondent of the Servant gives the 
following description of what ocourred 
at the place when a hartal was declared 
as a protest against illegal restraint :— 

The Indian crew of the S. S. Lanka 
bound for Burma had already left the 
ship wholesale. The mails could not be. 
carried, There was nobody to load or unload, 
—no coolie, cranesman at the Jetty. The 
ships were closed, all traffic and transport 
ceased and domestic servants of the 
Europeans - struck. European and Indian 
firms suspended work. The Oourts could 
not sit, the local bar went on strike. 
The Municipal water-works stopped. 
There was nobody to work on the 
steamers and sailing vessels to Cox’s Bazar 
and Burma. The Jetty and the Port, the 
Railway workshop at Pahartali, he Rail- 
way Office and running staff (Indian 
section! struck and there was  Aartal on 
the A. B. Ry. from Chittagong to 
Tinsukia and all trains stopped running. 
Volunteers, Hindu and Musslman, ‘of the 
District Con;zress Committee drew water 
in buckets for the pati-nts of the General 
Hospital from Lalbighi and set an example 
of national service: A procession of inet 
persons was, formed this morning hea eu. 


by Swami Biswananda, Sj. | Nepend | 
Banerjee, Sj. .Mobim Chandrá "Das - 
Sj. Ramesh Rakshit — and’ others 'a i 
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authorities and. the Europeans generally 
was striking. Ths order under Section 
144 had been followed by summonses on 
the leadera under Secs. 143 and 188. None 
obeyed these illegal notices and very soon 
after within five minutes of the serving 
of. these notices, at about ll a, m. the 
Government Pleader, the Public: Prosecutor 
and a Deputy Collector waited on the 
President of the. District Congress Com- 
mittee and other leaders with a letter of 
courteous request for a Couference .from 
the Collector and assured them that. it 
had been decided to have all these illegal 
order quashed; Mr. Martin, Manager of 
Messrs. Bulloch Brothers, who really was 
the author of all these troubles, at once 
sought an interview in the local municipal 
office and accepted of all the demands of 
the B. O. C. employees’ Union. The 
agent of the railway, the heads of all 
Zuropean firms, the heads of the Port and. 
the Jetty, all agreed that this general 
strike of their employees would not be 
penalised in any way whatsoever. At 4. 

p. m. the Oollector withdrew all illegal 

ordera and complimented the President 
of the Oongress Committee on the perfect 
non-violence with , which the Labour 
movement was conducted for 15 days and 
the striking success of tht general strike. 
There was a fush of 15,000 man to the 
Court buildings. when the Oollector was 
conferring. with the Congress Oommittee. 

This was followed by scenes of wild, re- 
joicing, street songs and processions; aud 
a: meeting of 15,000 men in the Gandhi 
Maidan. The cause of Swaraj and Laboar 
bas been absolutely victorious at Chittagong 
this day. The strike has been called off 
by the leaders this evening. - j 

^ This reads more like a romance In 
the: fairy land than. the vivid 
discription ‘of an actual event in 
contemporary history. We fully as- 
gociate ‘ourselves: with the following 
observations of our contemporary :— `: 
‘The ' whole of’. India emerges: purged 
snd ‘purified by: what Chittagong has done. 
Whatever, minor indiscretions. may have 
been committed by. the masses here and 


| 


there have been burnt up in the blaze | 


of glory in which this meet nurse of 
Bengal's poetic child , stands ‘to-day. 
Hushed be the voice of malice and 
megalomania .which discovers in such 
magnificent possibillties only the germs 
of anarchy and chaos. Every great 
movement brings its own men and Sen 
Gupta, Nripendra Nath and their combrades 
are those blessed souls to whom it gives 
to glorify the destiny of man. i PER 
THE VICEROY ON THE SITUA-: 

‘ TION. ase amih 

His Excellency Lord Reading has 
after all broken his self-imposed 
silence and made a few observations 
on the situation in India in reply to 
the municipal address at Simla, 

Lord Reading has the gift of’ gra 
cious speech. He seems to ‘possess 
the knack of saying just what he 
wants to say „in language free from 
the slightest trace of swagger or 
bluster. .He cau be explicit without 
being offensive or  ungentlemanly 
Like all strong men he does not ‘boasts 
Boastfulness is the foible of men 
who are weaklings and have no 
firm resolves of their own. They 
make up for. lack of ‘firmness by tall 
talk and impotent threats. Such; was 
Lord Chelmsford. | Lord Reading’ is, 
in this respect, the just opposite of 
his undistinguished predecessor. "The 
following lines furnish a model of 


tactful utterance, dignified and. re: 


strained but frank avowal. of. policy, 
fair statement of diverse points. of 
view and generous appreciation and 
just presentment of the critic's position. 

“Your expression of confidence leads me 
to make some observations on the situa- 
tion which confronts Government at this 
moment and merits the consideration of 
all who are intersted in the welfare of 
India. I cannot on this occasion’ discuss 
(bis situation, but it is well that E should 
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place some views briefly before you. I 
need not assure you that I assumed my 
office actuated by the most earnest desire 
that I might be privileged to contribute 
to the happy. and peaceful development 
of that high destiny which awaits India 
if she chooses to avail herself of it as a 


partner in the British Empire. Tbe road 
is mapped out for her. An auspicious 
start has been made and it rests with 


her people to complete the journey with 
the King-Emperor’s message as their gui- 
ding star. Novertheless 7 must admit 
that there is discontent among some sections 
of the community which gives cause for 
serious thougbt and rome anxiety to all 
who desire to live in peace and tranquility 
Jt cannot be denied that’ there is in some 
quartera @ disregard and even a defiance 
of authority which $n some instances resulted 
in violent outbursts and loss of life. The 
primary function of Government is to 
promote the welfare and happiness of the 
people and as a necessary consequence to 
protect them against external aggression 
and to maintain the law and preserve iin- 
ternal order. The peace of the community 
must not be disturbed by violence. lt 
cannot be doubted from tbe quite recent 
events that there is some tendency to 
advocate recourse to. violence, I desire 
to speak with restraint and  moderátion 
of speeches of this character inasmuch 
as it is not for me to pronounce upon 
their true meaning or, effect.. "1hese must 
be dealt with by ‘the ‘courts. of justice in 
the administration of the ordinary criminal 
law but it must be plain that no Govern- 
ment, conscicus of its duties and’ respon- 
which usually has the worst 
those who are ‘least able. to 
reasoned judgmeut and. who 
often fall victims to easily.. excited. passi- 
ons. Throughout his speeches Gandhi 
-has consistently denounced violence and has 
urged. his sollowera to abstain from it. It is 
sto be regretted that in some  instancees this 
sadesce has been disregarded. It is to be 
cho that such difference of opinion or 

icy as may exist between fellow citisens 


of India may be brought toa solution by the 
Log 


effect on 
form: nâ 
alas, . too 
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light of reason and mutual sympathy ‘and 
understanding. I have attempted ‘in these 
very few observations to give expression 


to the thoughts that have troubled my 
mind: I trust that they. will ` not bə 
misinterpreted. They are intended to deal 


with only one phase of the, present situa 
tion, that is direct incitement to ‘violence, 
They need not.alarm but should comfort 
every cittzen who does not desire violence 
It is impossible for me to discuss to-day 
the many other questions ` that ‘arise.  [ 
will only fay that the information which 
reaches me leads , me to hope that the 
proposals now made for ., alteration’ of the 
Turkish Treaty will satisfy "the Indian 
Moslems that their religious sentiments 
have been respected and that their claims 
to help to. determine the peace with 
Turkey have been abundantly recognised. 

If all gubernatorial’ utterances In 
India followed this model ang 
shook themselves . free, from . the 
trammels of O' Dwyerian.. heritage, the 
air would be ‘cleared and a judicious 
settlement of issues rendered possible, 
So far as can be gleaned 'froni these 
few sentences, Lord Reading will not 
countenance extra judicial; and execu 
tive action in :dealing.with the non? 
co-operation movement will... not. in* 
terfere «with prosecutions; under. the 
ordinary law and will» be willing to 
arrange a conference for the discuss 
sion of rival and. contending’ “stand: 
points in the hope of arriving at a 
solution. We would respectfully. point 
out to His ¿Excellency hat.) violent 
language; which ‘we. unite; with; him 
in . deploring,:isi but) the symptom sof 
a: deep-seated): disease ^in ;the,b dy, 
politic rand, ut is.by.;no means,,certaln 
that. rigid » enforcement, !,of.,.. penalties 
attached «to -:sedition:., will,,,eradicate 
even ithe-symptoms. | Ag. regards 
disease,’ it can only’ be: aggrava 
by the"pursuit' of ‘this polioyi™ 
His Excelléncy discover ‘thé’ 


HE 
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causes, Let him find out.the griev- 
ances of the peoplé and if he desires 
a'first'haud knowledge ` thereof, let 
nos false notions. of: prestige prevent 
him from seeking an interview with the 
one man. who embodies: tho spirit of 
India’s cultural self-assertion and whose 
heart: mirrors forth» her. noblest: as- 
pirations. We mean Mahatma Gandhi. 
He can get mo: assistance from the 
moderates. The old moderate party is 
dead. The present moderate , party is 
mergad in the bureaucracy. The 
moderates have the fanatical zeal of 
new converts ‘for the bureaucratic 
brand of law and order, They have 
cut. themselves. off from the. bulk of 
their countrymen and, -have decided to 


i c £CMPUUH MIU 


share with the bureaucrats the burden. | 


of ruling their countrymen. ‘Their 
ambition it was to convert the white 
bureaucracy into a white-drown one 
aud in this they think they are suc- 
ceeding. ‘They regard all Indians 
with the exception of themselves, as 
utterly unfit to take charge of their 
own affairs. Moreover, now that they 
are in office, their only hope of con- 
tinuance in office depends upon a 
cleavage between the Government and 
their countrymen. They are sure that 
if there are fresh elections, they will 
be nowhere and many of them stand 
to lose their positions and the fat 
salaries attached to them. 


ur 05€ THE GURUKULA SAMACHAR. +% 
Lese 5 ORERESIESELESESESTSE SESS 
eee ° f (BY PROFESSOR. NAND LAL Xa; 1:2...) 


Motto I.—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sages: conquered death—The Veda 


B .SI 


dependent on the., character of its; members 


you:can, get golden. conduct out of leaden. instinots — Herbert Spencer 


ANDIT TARNA CHARAN CHAKAR- , 
VARTI'S:. LECIUSE | 

The system is a very old one. |t can 
be divided into, two, .parts—the: Suehrrit or 


Surgery and Chark (medicine) 


we 


Motto 1J.—The welfare of society-and the justice of the arrangements are, at bottom 
lhere is no political alchemy by which 


The All- 


opathic system of (medicine) has borrowed 
largely from our aystem. The reasons 
why the Ayurvedic system is depreciated 
now-a-days sre not. far to seek The 
Western Education. tries to bring into dis- 
credit .all that belongs to the East. People 
have become cese loving and hence ¿prefer 
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the ready bottled Allopathic Medicines to 
Ayurvedic one which they bave to prepare 
themselves: The ‘vaidyas love simplicity 
and avoid imposing exteriors and elaborate 


parapbernalia, hence a vaidya fails to inspire. 


the morbid minds of the people with 
respect and confidence. Besides, Ayurvede 
in its present condition, is labouring under 
certain genuine drawbacks: Quacks and 


 jgnoramuses set up as physicians and pro- 


fessors ofthe science. The best minds do 
not ' devote themselves to its . study 
and among really, competent teachers, 
there prevails the pernicious sentiment that 
knowledge ought not to be imparted. 

; Incompetént vaidyas are bringing the 
science into disrepute by adopting enotic 
medicines like quinine. Ayureedic medicines 
sre far more efficacious than Allopathic 
drugs, as was proved by the miraculous 
success with which the Vaidyas handled 
Influenza cases, while doctors were in a 
fir. It is essential to the study of Ayurveda 
that a man ebould be inquisitive, free from 


credunlity and blind faith and a thorough 


master of Sanskrit. 
PANDIT DHARMENDRA NATH'S 
LECTURE. 

After this Ssnatak Dbarmenda rose to 
address the audience. Tne following is the. 
sum and substance of hisspeech: "The gulf 
between religion snd. politics. has , been 
bridged over. I 
Brahmacharya, the pepularisation of Hiadi 
and the assimilation of the Bo called un- 
touchable classess. But the Arya Samaj 
has been working strennously, for’ these 
ends ever since it came into being. 

Sanskrit, literature is a thing of. unique 
excellence and has elicited the admiration 
‘of Westen schoiars also. 
‘unlike the words of other languages, are 


not arbitrary symbols for objects of thought. 


They, being derived fiom roots, are signifi- 
‘cant in themselves. Single words often 
‘embody scientific theories that are held to 
‘be the achievements of European Scholar- 
‘ship. ‘For instance, the Western physicians 
‘Have, 88116 result of elaborate study, arrived 
at'kbe conciusion that di-ease is caused by 
e'' entrance ‘of foreign matter ‘into 
‘ The Sanskrit ` equivalent 


Mahatama.Gandhi inculcates' 


Sanskrit words, . 


THE GURUKOLA SAMACHAR. ` 


for 2 health ^, ew etymologicky 


means freedom from foreign .. elements, 


The ¦ word qa} etymologically ^ means 


for existence. And this ‘is 
what the wellknown theory of ' natural 
selection practically means. ‘lhe Sanskrit 
language is very rich in power of expression. 
Each. word has. several meanings. Prof. 
Man Muller admits his inability, to expresa 
many ideas embodied in Sanskrit literatura 


struggle 


in English. The number of Sanekrit books 
is vast: Whole Libraries were burnt by 
invaders. 


There are millions of books which have 
never yet seen the light. The Europeans 
are proud of their kindergarten system 
to-day. The Ancient Hindus ‘used to give 
sweetmeats prepared in the shape ‘of letters 
of the apphabet into the hand of their 
children. 

in the sphere of the Sciences too our 
achievements were remarkable ‘I'he Hindus, 
first of all lighted upon the conception of 
Zero. Our Mimansa is the Science of In- 
terpretation and there is no science corres- 
ponding to it in the West. ‘The ancient 
Hindus were acquainted with laws of 
‘Magnetism and Electricty and as a practical 
application of the laws. They knew that 
longevity and brain power would be attained 
by sleeping habitually with the head towards 
the South and the East respectively. Our 
salvation lies in reviving the glorious past. 
Tbe morning sitting came to a close at 
“AL A. M. 


SWAMI SARVADANAND'S: 
LECTURE. j 

"The afternoon sitting began at 2 P.M, 
The number of men and woman in the 
'pendal was more than ten’ thousand. The. 
' first item on the programme was the lecture 
of Swami Sarvadanand who’ on rising was 
received with shouts of ‘vedic Dharm-ki-jai. 
He spoke to the following effect... ' 
It is highly essential that our. deeds 
should COBO our’ words. Many 
people live a double’ life. : The Westerns’ 
draw an artificial distinction between private 
and public lives, árid'so did": the followers: of 
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vammarag in antiquity. The idea of non- 
co-operation is noting new to the Hindus 

Tha Vedant philosophy laid stress on 
it thuuaands ef yearsago It proclaimed in 
the most unequivocal terms that the soul 
could be liberated from the: bondage of the 
fish and moksha (salvation) could be 
attained only—the soul pursued a policy 
of non-co-operation with the body and its 
pleasures and temptations. Action is salva- 
tion. © No amount of empty talk is of any 
avail. We should regularly offer prayers to 
God. * We'should act up to the command- 
ments of the Vedas. Our lives bave ceased 
to show signs of the influence of the Vedas: 
Formerly, the tiratha (tbe sacred places! 
used to be the homes of the holy and 
beneficient centres. of iospiration: people 
used: to take vows that they would give up 
evil habits or subdue evil propensities 
Nowadays they give up fruits that happen 
to be unpalatable to them 

We fear death because we do not perform 
our duty in life. He who lives a meritorious 
life ‘is “in conscious virtue brave,” 
and faces death bodly. The performances 
of duty alone leads to happiness 

- PROFESSOR RAMADEVA'S 
LECTURE. 

After this; Prof. Rama Deva entertained 
the audience with his lecture. He spoke as 
follows: The religious movements of the 
world’ may be divided into two classes 
those that produced a temporary impression 
and‘died away and those that have maintained 
their existence and defied the lapse of time 
The movements set on foot by Budha 
Nanak and Kabir became very strong for 
8 time but soon became things of -the past. 
‘We huve to determine whether the Arya 
Samaj too will share the fate of these 
movements or will stand firm like a rock 
in the sea unshaken by storms and tempests. 
Although it ia. not.-a very old movement, 
yet it has influenced all the principal 
religions of the world. A silent change 13 
coming over Hinduism. The Catechism on 
Hinduism by R. B. Srischandra Vasu ia taught 
as areligious manual inimany Sanatan Dharma 
Schools, “in spite of the fact that the author 
lear Arya Samajist and: has.denounced idol- 
worabipin his book; lalam,too has not escaped 
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the influence, Sir Syed Ahmed wrote a. 
commentary on the Koran exacily on the 
lines followed by Swami Dayanand in writing 
his commentaries on the Vedas Prof. Max 
Muller had to change his idea about the 
Vedic conception of God after “perusing 
Swami Dayanand’s commenteries. Mr Goud 
in his book named. The Introduction to the Mes- 
sage of the 20th Century. proves that the Vedag 
contain principles the sciences of Physics 
and Chemistry. Moreover he acknowledges 
that he is indebted many his ideas to; Pundit 
Gurudutta Swami  Vivekanand; while 
speaking in the Convention of Religions 
in America used ? Swami | :Dayanand’ 
arguments in support of Monotheism and 
against  idol-worship. $ Raghu} ‘Nath Rao 
esteemed Swami „Dayanand as a Guru, 
Aurobindo Ghose’ looks. upon Swami, 
Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas to be 
tbe only true one. The story of,the effect pro- 
deced by the study of the Satyarath Prakash 
on the life of Count Tolstoi is quite well- 
known. {How is it then, that the Arya Samaj 
as a religion has not spread far and wide, as 
Budhism, Christianify and Islam did? The 
answer is that religion [spreads only when 
its followers are enthusiastic in spreading 
it: Chrirt ‘belonged to: a subject; nation. 
His teachings gained ground among slaves ' 
and work people, it was they who- 
propagated the religion , 
Mohd. first of all preached his religion ' 
among the semi-barbarous people of Arabia, ` 
and changed them into a race that conquerers. ' 
The Punjab and the Maharashtra could shake ' 
off the! Mohomedan] yoke only by virture of 
theimpetus ; received from a new  re- 
ligion. Dharma alone can rescue a nation 
from jintellectual and physical slavery. The 
Hindus have persistently refused to receive 


the men of other religions into 
their told. They refused to convert 
the Moghnl “kings : Akbar and Dura. 
Guru . Hargobind did not convert 


kolan although she was devoted to him. 
This enclusivism has been the cause of the 
numerical jj decline of thej 2 Hiudue. 
Coristiamity was born among the Jews, 


and although it had a peculiar charm for. 
other nations, yet it failed to convert the: 


jewe. In ue same way, the. Arya Sama) 
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B ould. .not hope to..convert the Hindus, 


before commencing its activities elsewhere. | 
S n 


“In converting. people, we should not 
discriminate against any sect or community. 
The Arya Samaj should not identify itself 
with, apy political, movement, Political 
movements would end with the attainment 
of their. good , but. the Arya Samaj should 
live for ever. ior 
* Like a Sanyasi, the Samaj should always 
stand against oppression, but should not 
identify. itself with any moyement.. Even 
Englishmen can become Arya Samajis. How 
can. - the Samaj then identity ‘itself 
with Indian politics ? 
makes the characters of men. 16 is eternal 
and; should be . valued above things 
temporal. The Samaj will lose its individu- 
ality if it merges itself into politics, The 


Vedic Dharm enjoins the establishment of, 


Vidya Sabba, Raja Sabha and Dharm Sabha, 
The Samaj is our Dharm Sabha. | 
Ee SWAMI SHANKAROHARYA’S ' 
aoe 3 8 DISCOURSE. 
“Swami Shankaracharya of 
then. delievered .a lecture in Sanskrit on 
National , Education. The following is ‘a 
brief sketch of his. speech. The Western 
system of Education current in Indian 
Schools and Colleges is good for nothing. 
Instead of evolviog our faculties, it tries to 
inject something from without. There is 
no close contact between the teachers and 
the taught. The professors lecture ‘to 
classes cousisting of several students and 
do not ‘know the capacities or inclinations 
Hf Oe t! { i 
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of their students... They should bé: salt 
cheaters and not’ téachers. Our’ ancien 
system was highly béneficial. ‘The Acharya. 
used to be in the closest touch with his — 
students ‘and know their good; abd had 
points. The chief aim of the teacher was. 
to bnild the character of his pupil etc. eto, 
Althoug the language of the lecture was. 
unintelligible to most of the listners, still 
they listened to the end with rapt. atten: 
tion ‘The sweet euphonious syllables coming. 
in rhythmic succession produced a. music. 
attractive to the ear and exercised} a pecu:, 
liar fascination on the audience. < 00 
. In. the evening s hockey match was played. 
between the Gurukulateam . and the. Gurus: 


kala Graduates in which the latter were 
defeated. ` 
PANDIT GANGA PRASAD MA 


SPEECH. a : 
The third sitting commenced. at 7. p.m.; 
and Babu Ganga Prasad M.A, gave a, dis, 
course which was highly appreciated, . He 
formulated the duties of. the Arya. Samaj, 
and brought home to the audience the; 
superiority of the. Vedic religion. . He said. 
that religion was higher than. politics. and. 
that we should not. allow. the- current of 
politics to swallow üs up. 
SWAMI SALYAN AND’S SERMON... 
Then followed the lecture of Swami Sati: 
yanand. He is the idol of the Arya.Samajj 
public and it ‘would be superfluous: «to. 
picture the ‘way in which he entertained; 
the audience for more than an hour with hia. 
learned discourse. . . "v 
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~’ J. Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta’ University!’ 

à VOL. I. (Complete in’ itself.) 18988 1191 

" ished by the Caloutta University Demy So Den 625 pages with two Maps... inte 

nblished by ‘research ‘containing’ startling geological, geographical and historical th 
the Atyan race and ‘their original cradle, ind’ ah account of the spread ‘of Arya 

ntho Deccan, Western Asia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and , prehistoric, Rurope,:togehter with: ad^ 

Tilak’s theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans, and opening up an.altogether” 

1 . Indispensable to all students sndvlovers of. ancient Indian aat adii 

"School, College aud Public library. Only a limited num er He ' copies printed. "To be had of, 

02905 & Cin University Agents, College Square, Oaloatta. :Prico-Re) 78 ५0; podtagovexten 
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CHAKARABRTY'S 
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j Machine Made, ais 
PACKED IN FANCY TIN BOX. 
Highly spoken of by the leading papers. 
Ink at reduced price “ Tablet grown in size." 
By the grace of God the successful termination of war has at last enabled 
us to make all our ink tablets much bigger than before. 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika, edited by onr renowned Indian lender, Babu M 91118 


Ghosh says :-- These Luks give n: briliiant and lasting character to the writing. Considering thl 
excellent quality of the inks, we trust they will command an extensive sale.” ; e 


The Bengalee edited by our leader Honorable Mr. Surendranath Banerjee 
fays :—“ These inks are excellent in quality avd‘ 0४1 compare favourably with some of the best known 
soreign brands. Each tablet gives an ounce of brilliant ink." 

Price. Bright Blue Black As. 15 -per gross (144 tablets); Diamond 
Blue Black Hs. 1-4 per gross; Hed Ink Rs, 1-6 per gross; Green Ink Hs. 1/- 
per gross. Cheap Blue: Black As. 10 per, gross; Commercial Blue Black 
Hs. 1-4 per gross; Blue Ink. He. 1 per gross, Student Ink tablets As. 15 per 
gross. Minarva Blue Black Ink As. 12 per gross. Paragon Biue Black Ke. 1 
per gross. Violet Re. 1 per gross. Economik Blue Black inks 100 tablets 
packed in a fancy tin box As. 12 only. . Student Ink tablets 3 dozen Packed in 
fancy tin box Ans. 5 only. Paragon Blue Black tablets 3 dozen Packed in 
fancy tin box Ans. 5 only. 

; Wholesale Price. 


10,p. c. will be allowed on orders for 12 gross 
15 Pe €. | है 7 » 99 25, (^ 

20 P. e. 99 : 99 99 50 » 

25 P. c. ” ” 91 100 ” 


feast 10 p. c. of the value should, invariably, be remitted in advance. 
peer t 4 QU +s Free Delivery.. | "di reat 
| Customers ordering 25 gross or more ata time will get the goods free 
of transit charges. But in such cases at least 5 p. c. of the total value should 
be remitted iù advances S ie T tts 
| Sole Agent tor Panjab and N. W. F.P, 
H. G. Duggal F.R.S., 
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I BRING MY MOONS 


(BY DEVI FLORENCE BRADFORD.) 


M | 
“I bring my moons,” the hemlock said uj | 
“To light the way, ` 
Lest some Earth-child in gloom and grief 

Should weeping stray ay 
“And I my dises of dreamy suns, E 
That ope with day.” be 


“My precious vases, honey-filled 

Of creamy gold, 

Yellow, and crimson-hued, contain 
Treasure untold 

I range them on the high hedgerow, 
Fringing the world.” 

**And I my burnished cup, well-Blimmed, 
Deftly intrude ; 

Unto the roseate clovers bow, 


In courtly mood." 
Bees heard, and splendid butterflies, 
A multitude. 


Gorgeous, and delicate, and wise, 
Each butterfly 

Sips light from moon and dreamy sun, 
Zigzagging b 

And the loud bee in fragrance drowns 
Her booming sigh 


Tell me, in all:Man's toilful towns, 
Are lamps like these ? 
Ladies, love some.as clover-blooms 
Embossed with bees 
Workers whose wage so sweet is Won 
With such winged ease ? 
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WAS VYASA A MONIST ? 


(By PANDIT KEDAR NATH, SADHU.) 


The word Vedant 
think it to be monism. 
author of this system of 
Krishna Dvaipsyana who is also known 
by the name cf Vyasa and who has 
written the book called Sharirak Sastra 
or Uttaramimansa. The main object of 
this book is to remove all doubts of his 
time  rega:ding Upanishadic doctrines, 
as his disciple, Jamini has written from 
the same stand point a book known as 
Poorvamimansa on Brahmanas generally. 
By reading Vyasa’s Sootra one can easily 
see that it is not ao independent treatise 
like other four philosophical works, 
Nysya, Vaisheshik, Shankhya and Yoga. 
In these latter works the authors were 
free to give their own views, reasons and 
illustrations. Vyasa always confined him- 
selfto the Upanishads. Vedant means end of 
the Vedas or the last portion of Vedas. 
The first Upanishad of the upanishadic 
group—lIshopanishad—is the last portion 
of Yajurveda. For this reason [shopanishad 
ia called Vedanta. As  Dbarmveda, Ayur- 
veda, etc, are called the Vedas, though they 
are not, so also other Brahmanical up- 
anishads are called Vedanta though they 
do not form the last portion of the Vedas. 
For a similar reason Vyasa’s Sootra also 
18 known by the name of Vedanta. In 
this way the works of the authors of the 
20th century on the same subject are 
known by the same name. 

The great author of the Mahabharat, the 
‘commentator of Yoga and son of Badari, 
did not foresee that his work would be 
taken as the last revelation by the people 
of later ages aud that he himself would 
be made the Mehadi of Hinduism. ‘The 
principal sects of Hinduism ofthe present 
day tuke ' [yasa’s Sootra to be the fountain 
head of their doctrines and preach them 


leads people to 
The celebrated 
philosopby is 
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several contradictory statements. Scholars 
like Shankara, Ramanvyya, Madhva, Vijnana 
Bnikshu and others expounded the same 
aphorism. But while some of these taught . 
monism others like Madhva taught dualism 
and each has a vast literature of its own 
and several great scholars have supported and 
still support each of them. Though Vyasa 
was not a monist, as it will. hereafter 
be proved, Shankara called bim so and 
wrote a commentary on the Sootra with 
this view. A question may arise whether 
he was not a Sanskrit scholar, and if 
he was how he could commit: mistakes. 
But the same question may be asked with 
regard to liamannyya, Madhva and others 
who were also profound scholars and 
yet held views which are contrary to the 
views of Shankara So truth should be fund 
out from the true’ source and not through 
the prejudiced view of others. E 

Before entering into the subject. it vill 
not be out of place if 1 give the reader 
a brief outline of Shankara's preaching 
on monism. ‘There is nothing other than 
Brahman who is without quality. la 
reality there is no earth nor the sun nor 
the moon, the Universe or anything that be- 
longs to it. The Vedas and the shastras saints 
and seers are all in the unreal so called 
Vyavaharic Avastha. In short any word, 


motion, or existence which is against 
owners -is not real. Your experience and 
knowledge are illusive and false [5 


a dream. There are no separate souls but 
all are the one Brahman. His maniies 
tation or falsification is the world. ‘There is 
only the need for realisation. When you 
get salvation and your soul becomes the 
original mighly ,Brahman. It is 5 
avihya ignorance tbat makes the mig 
(But it is attributing quality to I) 
Brahman supposes: himself a Jiva and by 
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like darkness before 
there will not be different persons 
John. or Rama. But this ignorance is 
neither existent nor non-existent. It is 
anirvachaneeya or indescribable, sourceless 
etc. sh 

According to monism the world and 
everything that belongs to' it is unreal, 
false, illusive and. Maya and it is impossi- 
ble to prove the real oneness by the 
unreal don-oneness. The person who proves 
oneness, the .proofs that he brings forth 
and the things that he uses for proving 
it. are all unreal. lt is well known that 
several well-known books in Sanskrit, in 
several branches of knowledge, are not 
available now, but quotations from and 
translations thereof are found in chinese, 
Tibetant and Arabic books. Thus the 
commentary of Bodhayana, who lived just 
after Vyasa, on „his sootra is neglected by 
Shankara and his followers. Upavarsha who 
wrote commentaries on both Purva and 


which 
like 


light after 


Uttar meemansa is forgotten and his 
books are not found. Hence if I venture 
to give Vyasa’s own words believing 


Shankara’s commentary as not very trust- 


worthy l hope the reader will not be 
so very unjust as not to excuse me. 
The opening sootra of Vedanta 


Darshana is अथातो ser जिज्ञासा which 


literally means ‘hereafter desire for divine 


knowledge. According to monism the soul 
and  Brahman..are one and the same 
that is the -inquirer (Soul) and the 


inquired (Brahman) arethe same, But it is 
the common rule that a person will inquire 
into.a thing: only if it is unknown. And 


ip» the above sootra we find that the divine 


knowledge is what is inquired and it is 
different from the inquirer which is contrary 
to the theory of Monism. Moreover the 
inquirer should be ignorant of the thing 
inquired. But if: soul is. Brahman and 
He is Omniscient then the-.meaning of 
the word Jigyasa in the above sootra 
becomes absurd. The introduction of the 
word is justifiable only if the soul 1s 
ignorant. Why should the soul, being 
Brahman, be ignorant? Isait by Avidya? 
Bat; what, i8. this, due; tq. and is it Brah- 
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man or different from Him? If it is 
different from Brahman there is no 
Monism, and if it is the same then how 
can it be removed? By true knowledge. 
On the other hand if Avidya is neither 
Brahman nor separate, $.e. is existant 
and non-existent or anirvachneeva it is 
then against Vyasa’s own view. For he 


says :--नेकस्मिन्नसम्भवात्‌ (2, 2, 31 


which means that two opposite qualities 
are not possible in one. : 
Vyasa’s second sootra is as follows :— 
जन्माद्यस्य यतः (1, 1, 2) meaning, 
(He is tbat whence are the 
birth continuance . and dissolution of 
this world.) Monism states that there 
is no creation, sustenance, and dissolution. 
Then where is the possibility of Vyaan'a 
view that Brahman has all these qualities ? 
lf it be supposed that these exist in 
Vyavahara state then what is this state? 
Is it real or unreal? Since it cannot be 
the former, in the latter case you can not 
use the unreal as a proof to prove the 
real as being against the principle of 
reasoning. 


The fourth sootra has SATIA 


or ‘not matter being unconscions. Thence- 
forward comes the 12th sootra. He argues 
that mere matter is not able to create, 
sustain, and dissolve this world as it 
has no knowledge, that is most needed 
for unity in this universe. There is not 
a single word condemning the existence 
of matter, though it was the best occasion 
for a monist to state it. He is only 
condemning the limitations of it. It is said in 


the seventeenth sootra "Wadsaqqar 


by which it is meant that the soul is 
unable tocreate the world. So he clearly 
recognises that the ordinary human soul is 
not so powerful as to create this very 
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be identical with Brahman what was 

wrong ia the supposition of its having 

creative power? So the monistic view 
A 

` जीबोब्र्व नाऽपरः or human soul 
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is no other than Brahman was not intro- 


duced by Vyasa. On the otherhand in 
the scriptures it is said ‘य आत्मनि 
तिष्ठन्नांत्मनोऽन्तरः (Brh. 38, 7. 22) 


sitting in the soul is 


that he who is 
On tbis authority Vyasa 


separate from it. 


said 'िदष्ययदेशाष्यः (1, 1, 18) and 
again अस्मिन्नस्य च तद्योग शास्ति 
(4, 1, 20) where the idea of the soul 


petting happiness from him is stated. If 
the soul is Brahman why should the former 
Seek happiness from the latter? 


Further Vyasa tells us (1) faafaa 
गुणोपपत्तेरच् (2) अनुपपत्तेस्तु न शरीरः (3) 


कने-कतृ-व्यपदशाच्च (l, 2, 2-4. The 
first of these means that there may 


be the possibility that the said qualities 
(luminious, true will soul of all pervading 


Akash &c,) are of Brahman; and it is 
impossible that they are of the. badily 
soul is meant by the second line. In the 


last the soul and god are termed as the 
subject and object. It is clear from these 
that God and soul are not the same. 


The reader is informed that Vyasa has 
given expression to the above dualistic 
ideas. But the same is further confirmed 
in the next Sootra where he uses the 
dua! number instead of the singular for 


the soul ‘ggi प्रविष्टावाव्मानां fü तदशनात्‌ 


(1,2, 11) can be put in English as it is 
Sald.in the. Scriptures that both the souls 
{the individual and the universal) entered 
the cave (heart)' This uumistakably clears 
all हि 008 that the auther held dualistic views 

e-goes still further and hints at the 
three entities. It was argued ;to whom 
the qualities pertained in Upanishad 
immortal Antaryamin, etc., referred. Then 


he wrote न चस्मारतेमतद्धर्मा मिलापाच्छारीरश्च 


(1, 1, 20), "There he says that in the passage 
object referred to is God since the 
T es mentioned are not of matter or 
Here he clearly draws a distinction 

है the ‘qualities of (७०9, - soul 
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WAS VYASA A MONIST? 


matter which he 
one another. 

In Mendakspanishad several qualities ag 
invisible having no ancestry, without 
colour, without organs, eternal, aH perya 
ding, etc, are mentioned. A question 
arose as to who possessed all these qualities. 


Then Vyasa said चिशेषणभेद्ब्यषदेशाश्च नेतरो 


(1, 2, 23) or in other words the ‘other 


says are different from 


two (soul and matter) are not mentioned 
or they have not the qualities that are 
mentioned, Again the distinction among 
the three entities are drawn. It is said 
in Upanishads अक्तरात्परत : परः 
(Munda 2, 1, 2) where soul is said to 
be beyond matter and Gcd beyond: soul. 


Here if God and soul were meant to be 
the same there was no necessity of the 


2nd ‘parah?’ .qz:) and there was no 
need of Aksbara (अक्षर / unless matter 
was believed to be beyond soul. 

The Upanishad says you should know one 
alone, tbe Atma who pervades. all 
earth, heaven and sky with prana sad 
mana as this is the only. bridge to 


immortality. To remove all doubts that 
meant here 


soul and matter were not I 

Vyasa says that Atma is the Lord who 
dwells in heaven and. through Him 
Muktas reach immortality. He says that 


the two are distinctly separate as said in 
the Shastras. There are two concious entities 
possessing divine qualities coeval com- 
panions, embracing each other and residing 
in one and the same Universal tree One 
of them enjoys the fruits of his actions 
and the other looks on tbe same unaffected. 
by consequences." “He becomes silly who 
site on the same tree immersed in sorrow. 
When he sees the greatness of the other 
lord then all the sorrows flee away." The 
above. tells us that in two cases soul is. 
described as separate from God and on this. 


Vyasa composed the line भेद व्यपदेशा 


(1, 3,4) meaning that the same, distinction 
is given in the, Vedas. Again he telle us, 


स्थित्यद्‌नाम्यां च (1, 3, '6)] that. one ` 


~~ ad 
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ie staying and the other is enjoying in the 

universe The reader will certainly 
| admit that Vyasa was not one who identified 
५ soul with God as the Monists do. 


In the Chhandoyyspanishad there appears 
the अस्मिन्‌ ब्रह्मपुर gat पुंडरीकम्‌ (811) 


snd from this is meant that in this 
ity of Brahman (body) there is the 
lotus of Dahara which is sinless, without 


old age, deathless and. sorrow less and has 
true will and true desire. The sage says 
that as the soul can not possess these 
qualities by the word dabara (1:313) 
only Brahman is meant. The Sootra 
further proves the dualistic view. 


According to the teachings of Monism as 
long as the soul is connected with eternal 
things called Maya so long there may be 


distinction between soul and God. But 
when in deep slesp state or at the time 
of attaining salvation there is not 
such distinction. But the authorities 


घुषुछ्प्त्युक्तोन्त्योभेंदेन f. e., that even then the 


distinction exists. The Upanishads state that 
embraced by the all knowing atman the 
soul know neither the external nor the 
internal world and other state «f salvation. 
It is said that it goes, leaving tbis world, 
behind the all knowing Atman. (Brh. 
4, 3, 35). If there is not the real distinc- 
tion between the soul and God then why 
naught is said for the state when the 
connection between the body and soul is 
severed ? Not satisfied with this he takes 


the meaning of सर्वेस्याधि पति 
(Brh. 4, 4, 22) and composes the sootra 


पस्यादि शब्देभ्यः (Ved. 1, 3, 44). Hereby 


it ia meant that God is distinguished from 
soul by the epithets Lord ete. 


‘Vyasa. not only quoted lines from the 
sacred scriptures to substantiate his own 
views but he also borrowed liaes from the 
other .great writers, eight in number, to 
illastrate and support the same views. 
He is indebted to his own disciola, Jaimini, 
for the following illustration. + Th: question, 
where the soul goes whoa th» d»»p'slsap 
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state and from where it comes at the 
time of awaking, arises in Upanishads. 


(Ohh. 6, 8, 1) The answer is that it goes to 
and comes from the all knowing the real 
conscious universal soul. This reply of 
Jaimini is given in Vyasa Sootra (Ved, 
1, 4, 18), and it is meant for God. From , 
this I conclude that not only Vyasa but 
also his disciple also was far from the views 
of Monism. 


In the Chhandogya Upanishad it is said 


at the beginning there was the non 
existence of the universe. (Chh. 6, 2, 1). 
It was doubtful whether this effective 


universe did not exist or there was no 
existence at all. The author says that non- 
existence meant not the latter but the 
existence of the universe of a different 
colour and form and for proving this he 
takes the other part of the Upanishad. (Ved. 
2, 1, 18) There it is said that in the 
beginning there was nothing of what we 
can perceive at present. He also states 


that apart from this reasoning other 
authorities go to prove the same. 
The next part of the Sootra 
युक्तेः एब्दान्त tra shows that there 
was the material cause of the 
universe at the beginning when it had 
neither shape nor form but was in a 


casual state like a jar which is mere earth 
before it acquires its form and colour. As 
said in Upanishads (Brh. 1, 4, 7) it had 
not manifested then but it manifested later 
when name and form were given to it.” 
If Vyasa was of the opinion that this world 
is unreal there was no need for such a 
discussion at all, 


Proceeding further the book, on the 
authority of the sacred scriptures, says that 
scul and God are different from each other 
(Ved. 2, 22), and the existence of the one 
is distinct from the existence of the other 


"He who is living in the soul but is 
distinct from it, who is aot known to the 
soul but forms it his body is Brahman.” 
(Bh. 3, 7, 22). As stone aad jsuch other 
things are inanimate and cinnot be the 
Omniscisnt Brahman similarly 10109 soul 
cannot be the universal soul” aud posseag 
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all attributes of Brahman (Ved. 2°1°23). 
It is seen that till now Vyasa draws the 
distinctian among soul, God and matter. 
He also tries to reason and quote authorities 
to spport his view still further. If he 
was of opinion that all these differences 
_ exist only in Vyavahara state then he would 
have mentioned in some part of his book 
that in paramarthika state all these 
differences Vanish. But nowhere in the 
book does he say this. Further itcan be 
questioned what the real state is, and 
whether it can be attained in life or only 
after salvation. It cannot be attained in 
life for Vyasa says that we should perform 
Yoga ana Yajna till our death and no one is 
exempted from this Ashramic duty (Ved. 
4,1, 12). But Monism states that in 
Paramarthika State these are not only 
unnecessary but also meaningless. These 
are contradictory theories. 


My article is becoming lengthy and 
tiresome and hence not to try the patience 
of the reader. [I cut short many other 
similar proofs. At the end of the book 
Vyasa speaks about salvation. But before 
entering into discussion regarding Vyasa’s 
views it would be better if the reader is 
informed what ideas the Monish hold 
about it. Unlike asin Vyavahara state at 
the stage of salvation there is not the least 
possibility of any distinction between soul 
and God as ignorance or Avidya cannot 
exist at that time. Ia other words soul 
then becomes Brahman and acquires all 
the powers of Him. He can create, sustain 
and dissolve. Now turning to Vyasa’s views, 
he finds that he takes the Upanishads where 
it is said ‘thus this soul reaches the light 
and appears in its own ‘rupa? (Chh. 


WAS VYASA A MONIST? 


(Ved. 4'4:17). Here it is said that. the soul 
cannot take part in the wordly affairs jf 
the soul has become Brahman’ why this - 
restriction is put on it is not understood, - 
‘It has the power of ruling the self and of 
wandering where it likes Ohh. 7, 29, 2). But 


it is again said प्रत्यत्तो परे शादिति चेन्नाघिकारक 
मण्डलस्थोक्ते:ः (Ved. 4, 4, 18) thereby 


meaning that this power cannot be exercised. 
everywhere but only within the limited 
circle Further he satisfies himself 


by stating ` भोगमात्र-्साःय-लिङ्गाञ्च', 


(Ved. 4421); showing that the soul has 
equality with {Brahman only in enjoyment 
or as is said in Upanishads (Tai An 1, 2) it 
enjoys with the Brahman and gets all it 
desires and here also the two are different. 

If after salvation there is the distinction. 
between soul and God as Vyasa says then, 
itis obvious that he is not a Monist and 
the saying of many that Monism is based 
on Vyasa Sootra falls to ‘the ground. Let. 
the reader compare what has been said so 
far with a quotation from Gondapadacharya 
(Karika 2, 32j:—''The soul being God is 
really neither ever veiled by ignorance nor 
born. lt is neither in bondage nor need 
it desire any means for its emancipation. 
Neither it desires to be emencipated noris. 
it ever emancipated. How can it be eman- 
cipated when it was never in bondage?" 
A follower of Shankaracharya also says:— 
‘When knowledge: which gives birth to 
distinction was completely destroyed who, 
will make any distinction between Brahman 
and soul which is not in existence at all?” 
According to his philosophy there was, 
nothing in existence except Brahman., 


c 

8, 12, 2) and says सँपद्‌म आविर्भावः Even in the condition of bondage, so called” 
सवनश ; Vyavahara State, there is not any distinction. 
AIRIA (Ved. 441) te, after Then what should be paid about “i aei 
M. : . condition or Paramarthika State ut 

; h : 
Eos es sol es, im QE se पा anya sha al md 
taken Re : TAE : God are distinct even at the .time-of. 
taken this form is. lf the Monistic view Ies G h FAA 
ES ; Sion UfscimüshouldWbe! Brahman: and)’: 99 ३४00. s od has the 9 powengto EOE 
ini and sustain the universe; but the.soul. 


e attaining this state it should become without, any, auch: power i030 Mon VA SB] DD 
E ——— But wo hayo जगद्गवापा एवज्यंघम्‌ with Him. pos 6f pni 


e " 
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As regards the forms Vyasa writes that 
God has no form which is only for suffering 
and enjoying in accordance with the past 
actions (Ved. 2, 2,37). If God should have 
form then He is finite and not omniscient 
(Ved. 2, 2, 35;. As for the soul he says 
that it is not born and is not mortal but is 
eternal, oldest, and exists even after the 
body perishes. (Ved. 2, 3,18; Nath 2, 18) 
"He is the knower as said in Srashu 
panisbad, (Barh 4,9) of the human spirit. 
And is that which sees, feels, hears, smells, 
tastes, wills, knows, does and understands 
everything. [t is the real conscious man, 
(Ved. 2, 3, 20); As it comes toa body and 
goes away from it, it is subtle, which 
would be impossible with the omnipresent 
soul. Thus the two  possesse opposite 
qualities. One takes form and the other is 
formless; one is finite and subtle and 
the’ other is infinite and great; One comes 
to and goes from the body and the other 
is omnipresent. 


From the beginning the reader will not 
find any instance of Shankara’s Monism in 
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borrowed from other philosophers. It is 
said by some scholars that Vedanta of 


Shankara is a corrupted form of 
Yogachar’s, a school of Buddhistic 
philosophy  (वेदोऽऩ्तो बुद्ध कृतागमोऽनृत : 


MATRA च तस्य चानतम्‌ । बोद्धाउनतो 


A > 
बुद्धिफले तथानृते यूयञ्च वाद्धाइव समान-ससद्‌ः ) 
Both tbat there 


say is' nothing except 
knowledge. Both believe that the Vedat 
and Buddhistic Shastras are unreal 


because the world and things belonging 
to it are unreal. The authorities of these 
two are unreal. The knower is unreal as 
he is separate from the knowledge which 
is substratum. The intellect and the 
result of intellect are unreal. Thus the 
two belong to the same cult. The only 
difference between the two is that one 
believes knowledge to be unchangeable, 
whereas the other says that it is changeable. 
Due to this similarity of the two philoso- 
phies  Sbankara was ‘nicknamed ‘the 
Hidden Buddhist.’ Anyhow Monistic 
philosophy is quite similar to Yogachar's 


Vyasa’s Sootra. Then how can it be said 800 different from the Vedanta of Vyasa. 
that his philosophy is based on those By this it is not meant that I criticise 
Sootras? It can very well be said that itis Shankara's scholarship but I have only 
the expression of free thought of shown that it is not based on Vedanta 
Shankara and Gondapada Charya or Sootra, 

Lm 


IN A VALLEY. 


“A little white flow'r on a green, por 
; pid e 

^: And swiftly the mountain brook 
* | 3 j flowing. 

"' The tiny bloom nodded its frail drooping 

MORNE das head 


And sighed, for the ‘sun from the 
ganamos nj '  ' * | “hillside had fled 


I 


And bitter the northwind was blowing 

It was a sweet vision of sad, mellow 
pain. 

I went tothe valley again and again . 

I sought through the valley but ever 


n vain, 


1 
The place where the white flow'r was 
growing 
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1 asked of the pine trees, I asksd of 
$ the brook 


‘I challanged the tall summits hoary 
~The rivulet gave.me a quick passing 


look 
The pine trees sedately their evergreens 
shook 

And sighed, “It is but the od story.” 
I gazed at the mountain in white, 
snowy sheet 
And called out, “Ye mighty ones, 


speak is it meet 
To save not the small bloom that dies 
at your feet 


While you live in undying glory ? 


OIVILIZATION AND THE ARYAN 


CIVILIZATION. AND THE ARYAN IDEAL. 


III 

Then all in serenity smiled the proud 
Creat 

In calm, yet benignant derision, i 
And spake, “Child of Man, curb thy 
Impatient quent 
And know that thy race sees its child 
hood at best 


Why speak of such sbarp drawn 
4 l division ? 
he blossom of frail woven element 

wrought 


The mountain in high tow'ring strength 
both are naught 

But time-changing rays on the Infinite 
Thought. 

Go, man, and enlarge thy soul's vision.” 


IDEAL. 


» (By PROFESSOR VASWANI M.A.). 


— We have hoped and hoped, and at good 
intentions England has shown no lack; 
bnt the Path to Freedom must be paved 
witb something more than good intentions. 
There are many who understand only too 
‘well the collective interest of Anglo-Indians 
—the officials and  merchants,—but very 
few who realise the value of a Free India 
for civilization and humanity. A good many 
still mingle in the old illusion that Indians 
are not ‘civilised’ enough; and very few 
even among European thinkers under- 
stand that the Aryan Culture has a value as 
reat as, if not greater than a Meditarranean 
e—the ‘present-day Culture of the 
and is essential for the building 
new civilization. — 

roblem of reconstruction cannot be 
f approached ina spirit of national 


— 


fellowship. 


antagonism. There 
the nation; that 


rivalries and national 
is something beyond 
for which the Nation exists; 
that something is Humanity. The Nation 
must think in terms of Humanity, must think 
intervalionalty ; the League of Nations will 
continue to be a League of Exploiters until 
it rests on the broad basis of Human 
This idea of Human fellowship 
has been the inspiration of human 
Culture. Aryavarta as we see her in her 
literature and art religion, thought 
internationally ; she had room in her heart 
for the world; the Parsi, the Moslem, 
the Christian have found here a happy 
home; the Aryan Culture, unlike j^ 
kultur of the West, is tolerant, sympathatio, 
human in its vision, international in its 
ideals, reverent. in its attitude to Humanity. 
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The .deaper. cravings, of the Age are for 
democratic internationalism; divine Human- 
ity is the world’s vision: to-day; and in 
turning that.vision. into a new. world-order, 
the Nations will: 100 much to help them 
in the -Aryan Cultuie sud in the message 


106: 


of India's heroes who saw the’ imperishable 
in the heart of toil and struggle and who. 


sing, not songs of war and hate and 
strife, but the ancient word :— 


The-eternal is one; 
He hath no caste. 


/.. VALUE OF IMPRESSIONS OR SANSKARAS. 


(BY Da. Krsuav Dava SHASTRI M.D.). 


Children. are undeveloped men and 
possess wonderful possibilities. No. two 
children are exactly alike 10, their views 
and development. BEavironments change 
disposition Every thought leaves its 
impression upon the plastic mind.of'the child. 
Nature. accordingly formulates her :plans 
and lays the foundation of life on those 
indelible impressions. -The process is long 
and laborious but none the less based on 
exact .laws. The future springs out of 
the present; the garden blooms only with 
the seeds sown therein. Every child comes 
with tendencies and impressions imparted 
on its brain by the parents, none has a 
clean slate to begin with and consequently 
all are different receptacles to the forces 
of light, culture and koowledge. 

The education of a child should begin 
twenty years before the child is ushered 
into earthly . existence. Human child in- 
herits more than any living being the racial 
characters. All. the physical, intellectual 
and spiritual traits of parents find their 
representation. in the child. Parents: who 
with discretion impart «wholesome ten- 
dencies inclined toward greater aspirations 
leave valuable subconscious impressions on 
the plastic brains of their children and 
invariably. direct them to a greater life 
and.a greater destiny: ‘These hidden ‘forces 

develop. under favourable circumstances 
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leading the child to attain results no. 
matter how weak ita flesh and discouraged. 
its mind may be under adverse environ 
ments, It is a potential energy which 
requires a little touch only and is im- 
mediately converted into actual energy. 
The children of those parents on the other 
hand who constantly live in the thought 
of the weak, confused and embarrassed 
circumstances receive tendencies and im- 
pressions that prove deterimental to them 
in their growth and developement. These 
impressions have their workings in the 
deeper realm of the mind. True it is we 
can remove these tendencies to some extent 
by reconstructing their subconscious minds 
and by increasing the powers and the 
working capacities of those faculties that 
are favourable to them. We can drown the 
confused and conflicting tendencies. We 
can eliminate those that are deterimental 
and promote others that are useful but 
all this will entail waste of time and 
energy for the unfortunate child. 

No child should be compelled to spend 
half of its life in overcoming tendencies 
that are adverse or deterimental and in 
rebuilding the  imperieot structure of 
mind when the parents have the capacity 
of imparting a perfectly cónstructei mind 
with marvellous capacities in the bagianiag. 
These laws are founded on both the physical 


| 


BER mm 
(= 


| 


| 
| 
| 


k 
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aud superphysical "planes; If the parents 
and® especially «the mother lives in the 
happy ° surroundings" of ‘noble and high 
aspirations with clear thoughts of an 
artistic, literary: or spiritual life her 
mentality will impar! impressions on the 
plastie mind. of her child and leave an 
indelible stamp on its subsconscious tind. 
These impressious play a prominent part 
in the social life of the Hindus, They are 
mainly based on the principles of Engenics 
having been worked out in that land 
during countless past ages. Every 
one of these impressions is a milestone in 
the life of growing child. From the date 
of conception to the dissolutioa of body 
every change is brotight about by a new 
impression. ‘hey are sixteen in number. 


The first three out of these six(een ‘pertain’ 


to the Pre-natal life. Rightly understood 
gud intelligently practised these impressions 

wy’ prove a boon to:both ‘the parents and 
their children. ~*~ 


Lo ERU wre 7६४ liri j 

| «_ Bho, first. of these impressions.or sanskaras 
| is.celled Garbhadan; meaning a ceremony 
of, bringing. about conception. It is such a 
radical and revolutionary idea that many of 
the modera sociologists. would be astonished 
to. read, it. It means that mating is not 
permissable in any from .but the procrea- 
tion of species, ‘To .ubviate all subterfuges 
the couples are, desired.to announce publicly 
their determination of begetting their 
offspring. We have touched this point in 
the chapter on  preparetory stage. This 
auspicious, oceasion-is celebrated even to-day 
in parts of India and among. some of the 
advanced, people. Friends and relatives are 
ust to partake in the: social ceremonies. 
canbe undertaken immediately after the 
" marriage or long after the marriage is over. 
The expectant mother should exercise the 
privilege and with. the consent of her 
epouse should determine on. the date when 
they should. mate. after thorough prepara- 

ipn.-.Tbe. parents are impressed with the 
idea,that it. depends. upon them to baget a 
male. or female child of desired characteris- 
E They. must realize that they should 
n ready to. welcome and: entertain . the 
ited ., guest.: They; must understand. that 


. marital 


VALUE OF IMPRESSIONS OR SANSKARAS. 


it wholly rests upon them to impart’ good 
physique and sonad mentality to- their 
would-be child. We know that there are 
subnormal, normal and supernormal children 
in all countries and among all peoples, 
Why should these subnormals suffar all their 
lives for the faulty steps of their parents 
beyond the comprehension of society in these 
days. With the comprehension of the 
underlying laws parents are made; to 
realize the dignity of begetting healthy 
and normal children. ‘This ^ solemn 
ceremony based on social laws entitles the 
expectant mother to respectful considera- 
tion. No sane man should insist .on 
relations after conception has 
taken places. No sane mother should - seek 
the company of her companion after she 
has seriously entered into the duties and 
obligations of motherhood. All her energies 
should then be directed toward the 
upbuilding of her child both mentally 
and physically. E 


After the second month when the 
monthlly flow has ceased to appear and 
when the probable symptoms of pregnancy 
have manifested themselves there comes 
the time for the celebration of the seeond 
ritual or impression called Punswan or 
“Evidence of life" ceremony On the date 
appointed 4 password is sent to the friends 
and the relatives of the families concarend. 
On this occasion elderly persons as" well 
as the friends of the couple get tozether 
to render any service or to offer advice to 
the expectant parents. Homa is performed 
for the purification of the air and certaia 
texts pertaining to the subject under 
consideration, are recited. The mother is 
instructed in the laws concerning ‘her 


health and the . welfare of the would-be 
child.. She is desired to change’ her 
environments according to her ideals, 


observe pictures that cau briog her mind 
to the immediate realisation of her’ goal; 
read books that lead to the ‘ideal set 
forth. in her mind and talk, live snd 
dream in the: mental world of her aspira: 
tions. Her diet and her mode of living 
should be ‘shaped according ५० the: idéal: 
before..her. This .ceremony:. is : observed 
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differen:ly in different parts of India but the 
underlying principle is the same all over. 
Music, 8५.1 other features of entertainments 
are latroduced to render the social function 


enjoyable. The father is expected to know 
that he shall observe a life of contenence 


aud be considerate to his wife. Both 
are made to realize the weight of their 
duties and responsibilities. Both are 


desired to abide by the laws so solemnly 
explained in public. 

This is followed by the third sacrament 
‘called ^ Simautonyan or the complete 
formation of the child. The child is not 
free from the danger of abortion upto the 
fifth month. After the period of animation 
and after all positive sigas and symptoms 
have appeared this social; ceremony is 
observed. Friends and relatives are again 
invited to attend it The physician a3 well 
as  experieuced ladies are consulted. 
Changes in diet and living are advised 
according to the individual requirements. 
The Hindu physicians maintain that painful 
childbirth is unnatural, that it depends 
upon the mother to briag about a happy 
and delightful termination of labour aud 
that all these physical conditions can be. 
properly regulated by understanding and 
living upto the: laws. ‘Cereals are cut 
short, fruits and preparations of milk are 
added to the dietary and iastead of 
quantity, quality is enhanced ,to impart 
more. vitality to the blood stream of the 
mother. Gentle walking, driving etc, for 
the plenty of fresh air is insisted upon. Social 
duties are regulated and all environments 
. are rendered desirable according to the ideal 

. get forth. 

' Ono the completion of about forty weeks 
or 280 daya the expectant mother is ready 
to hail the long expected guest. The labour 
being aver she prepares herself for the 
fourth sacrament called Jatkaram or the 
the “Birth” ceremony. The child is 
measured and weighed. It has been amply 
demonstrated that ‘the height of a mature 


_ person, is three and a quarter times the 
heights of the child at its birth and the. 


. weight of the person at maturity is twenty 
times the weight at birth. These measures 
help the parents to estimate, the future 
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of their offspring. All the features cad 
thus be . easily determined at “the very’ 
appearance of child and the pirents. can 
fully realize how far they have’ succeeded 
in their resolve. There are cases ‘on recor 
when children were supernormal 'an 
weighed as much as 19 pounds but Ho 
average healthy child should weigh p 
bətween 8 and ten pounds’ at its ७1701, | 
Tne assembled guests and friends on this m 
‘ceremony of the fourth impression invoke 
blessings on bith the, parents aid tog ! 
child. The child is held ae a sacred trust | 
aud aa immortal being. ‘Its enfrancd into | 
the arena of the world is'hailed with ‘delight | 
and as such should be provided with all | 
the facilities that entitle it to along and | 
normal life of at least one hundred years. 
The post-natal impressions are as im- | 
portant a3 the prenatal ones. Tue start © 
being given with a souud body and sound 
miad, the child must grow normally All 
it requires is the right living and proper 
environments. It needs protection from | 
outside and materials for its growth on | 
both the physical and the meatal planes. 
All the soeial laws and regulations should ` 
be:só , conducted as to afford this child good 
aad happy surroundings for the uofoldment 
of its power, forces aad capacities: that) are © 
lying hiddea in its subsconscious mind. | 
The science of Eugeuie yields: its place to | 
euthenics. Several. other minor ceremonits | 
are observed by:the parents ^ during:-the । 
first seven yeara of. the  child'a . growth. | 
The one most important is held at. thaisge 
of seven when the child is initiated. and is l 
sent out to the academy for edueatiod aŭd |. 
unfoldment. Here the teacher stakes upón | 
himself all ther responsibility i 
into uufoldment the powers -of thel shild. 
As the sculptor follows the model which 
he retaias before his. mind ८ 8 goaghen 
should follow the laws aud' the patter 
reproduce in the ohild: a: similar character | 
by impattiag certain impressions all she) 
tine. This is called secoàd birth.” "Tho 
first birth was more. or less of'a ‘physita 
character while the aedon i aly 
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| PRIN ig maiù “ety 
the intellectual bt uU "teacher by fa 
the superstructure on the foundation Üi 


. by, the, parepta: and fails of ९५९१००११ i 
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expression to his being to tbe physical and 
the prcportion as the parents have given 
him the materna] to begin with. Few ever 
realize the extent and the scope of these 
powers inthe child and consequently little 
attention is paid toit. The genuine teacher 
16808 and guides bis pupil to discover, to 
draw «cut these powers dormant in bim 
by jealously guarding his life from des- 
tructive principles that hamper growth and 
arrest development. Every one of the 
faculties of the child should be uted, 
developed and perfected before it is left 
to its own resources. He should be led 
steadily but surely to give full and free 


" DHARMA PADA. 


the mental, to the conscious and the sub- 
conscious and to tbe personal and: the 
spiritual. Thus guided bis life. would 
transcend all limits, penetrate all obstacles 
and march triumphantly to the goal of 
his aspirations. Entbused by the congenial 
environments and brought up , under the 
fostering care of the science of Impressions 
such achild would be able to realize the 
greatest greatness imaginable. These ex- 
periments are being conducted in certain 
institutions called Gurukulas . in, _ India. 
Impressions alone lead to, the formation of 
sound character. por 


DHARMA PADA. 


(Bx RAGHUVvIR) 


Dhamma Pada forms a part of the teach- 
ings of Buddha. It is written in Pali, 
‘the popular language of the days of the 
Buddba. The language is essentially the 
Banrkrit of his days as spcken by ‘the un- 
lettered people, purer and nearer to the 
- Banskrit of the Mababharata, “as 
compared with the Parskrit of Bhasa or 
Kali Das. 
be found in the quotations given further on. 

Buddha teaches no new religion but he 
simply revives tbe old Vaidic Dharma. 
‘He ७898 :— . 


` भ हि वेरेण वेराणि सम्मनतीघ कृदाचन | 
'अघेरेण च सम्मन्ति एस धम्मो सनातनो us 


(Enmity can not be counteracted by 
oromiy, it must be faced with friendless for 
this ie the religion of old. He bad no mind 
"oM ound a new religion, he only wished to 
(Enmithe existing evils of the society. He 
E- 

i 


i he po where given a new name to the reli- 
Mic AL 3i 244 « HI LACE an 

pad preached. His ideals ere the same 
e 6 E 


a 


Some of tbe peculiarities would : 


88 those ofthe Vedas. His ideale of Brah- 
man was strikingly coincident with the: Vedic 
ideal He advises to adore tbe Brahmans. 
He says :— Ep 


QI मेक्तेय्यता लोके अथो पेत्तयता सुखा | 

सुखा सामन्यता लोक अतो ब्रह्मञ्जता सुखा ॥ 
(Happiness is got by’ the worship of the 
pareuts and of the Brahmins. Hs’ devotes 
one full chapter in definiog a true Brah- 
min. According to him Brahmins are no. 
born but are made by their actions in lifet 
For be says :— sso 

न चाहु ब्राह्मणं शमि योनिजं मत्तिसंभवं, 

भोवादी ata सा होति ख च होति साकचनो।' 

अर्किचनं अनादाने ANS शरम ब्राह्मणं ॥ , 
(I do not call a person’ 4’ Brabmin, 
simply because of his high’ birth; it 
he is tainted by hatred and jealousy he is - 
Brabmin only in name.’ 1 call that person J 


‘a Brahmin who’is faultless and pure-hearted.) 
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He revives the Vaidic ideal of Brahman- 
hood. At one place hesaye that 


. ar तपति आदिचचो रक्तिभाति चन्दिमा। 

सन्नद्धो खत्तियो तपति झायी तपति ब्राह्मणो 

^ अथं संब्बमहे। बुद्धो तपति dier ॥ 
(Tbe sun shines by day, the moon by 
night, a Kshatriya by the armour and a 
Brahmin by ‘his high thoughts. The lord 


Buddha-;shines all the day and.night by his 
. lustre.) 


.. He defines a Brahmin as one who has 
destroyed all sin. 


cafga पापोते ब्राह्मणो” 


He cut the ground from underneath 
the hereditary Brahmanic supremacy and 
, created instead the superiority of the high 
and noble-minded over the ignorant and the 
base. It was quite 
Shastras. For Manu says :— 


~ AA A 
शूद्रो त्राह्मणतामति ब्राह्मणश्रतिशुद्र ताम्‌ | 
His Bhikshus were not mere beggers wander- 
ing in the streets with no morality. Buddha 
distinctly says that a man can not be 


called ata simply by keeping silent 
“ न मोनेन सुनी होति सूढ़रूपी अविदसु uta 
Moreover 
सेय्यो अयोशुलो भुत्तो तत्तो अग्गिलिखुपमो | 
.. ये व मुजेय्य giai रद्ठ पैड असाञ्जतो॥ 
(It is better to swallow a ball of iron as hot 
as the rising flame of fire than to eat the 
'food given by one himself leading a wicked 
“ life.) 
योध g3 च पापे च बाहिस्वा ब्रह्मचरिय वा | 
T garg लोके चरति स वेभिखुति gud I 
» © (He who leaving good and evil aside leads 
the life ot a Brahmacharya in accordance 


- with religious injunctions, is called a 
* ‘Bhikshu ) i 


/." "At places the Paurinic gods'are c 
“ed, but it'does not mean that He‘ believed 
"in'them |The’ following sloka ‘would serve 
““as'a good illustration. "E 


in keeping with the 
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नेव Tat न equat न मारो सहब्रह्मुना | 

जिते अपजितं कयिरा तथा रूपस्ल जन्तुनो ॥ 
(Such a self-controlled person is not defeated 
even by the gods, the Gasndharvas and the 
God Kandeva accompanied by Brahma.) 


We find two parallel slokas occuring 
both in Manusmuriti and in Dhampada. 


This bints at the date of the present Manu- 
smuriti in slokas and suggests that thia 
Manusmuriti was widely read and formed 
the part of the education of every cultured 
man. so much so that Buddha did not even 
mention the name of Manu ‘These’ passage 
are :— 


Budha. 
(१) अभिवादनसीलस्सनिश्च वुडढो पसा यिनों । 
चत्तारों धम्मा वइ्ढान्ति आयुयवणूणो सुखबलं ॥ 
(२) न तेन थेरो छोति deed पलितं शिरः। 


परिपङोवयो तस्स मोघजिणोंति Tara ॥१३। 
Manu. 


अभिवादनशीलस्य नित्यं वृद्धोपसेविनः | 
चत्वारि aaga आयुबिद्यायशोबलम्‌ ॥ 
Some other phrases as मनसा वाचा 


. कमेणा पष घमः सनातनः are found used 


in both the books. 


All this proves that Budha believed in the 
doctrine of the Vedas and preached no new 
doctrines He preached the efficacy of Yoga 
and tbus admits the existence of God. 


योगो चे जायती भूरे आयोगा भूरिसेखयों | 
qå द्विधा पथ sal भवाय विभवाय च 
तथत्तान निवेसेय्य यथा भूरि Tagia li 


(Yoga fosters wisdom and not 
practising it destroys it. Knowing thus 
the two-fold path leading to prosperity 
and to decline one should lead his life in 
such a way as would lead him to prosperity). 


At another place he clearly admits that 
समाधि (or the concentration of mind 


and soul in God) leads to the 
unfailing bliss. T 


attaining of 
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| “द्धाय सीलेन च विरियेन च | 
| ' समाधिना घम !विनिच्छ्येन च ॥ 


*»«908000000000^520900909**9 oe 


पहस्सथ g*uimi अनप्पकं ॥” 


' (Save yourself from the uninumerable mise- 
ries by faith, right conduct, valoar und by 


| sate o समायि.........) 
Buddha believed in the existence of soul 
fas is indicated iu the following sloka 
| 
| 
| 


"mper अत्तनो नायो कोहि नाथो परोलिया। 
अक्तना व सुदन्तेन नाथं लभति दुल्लभे ॥ 
(1 soul is the lord of itself, aud no other. 


WHAT IS TRUE RELIGION. ` 


By 2 well controlled soul one can obtain 
the unattainable Lord ) ha 

Here the words बुद्धम mù clearly 
refers to God, and therefore it is 


quite absurd to say that Buddha was en 
athiest. Mb | 


Buddha introduced no new religion, n 
he characterises his religion by th 
words आर्य qÅ and सनातन घर्म, and 
moreover he is enumerated among the 
Avatars (अवतार) in the Puranas 


He learnt his religion from the Brahmins 
and tried to reform the society of his days. 


WHAT I3 TRUE RELIGION. / 


(By MANMOHANBAI HakUMATBAI DESAI.) Amd 
True religion is not fanaticism, nor irreligious. Such a man and such a religion 
'egoism. True religion is not enlogy of should be ignored. aS à 
‘one’s creed and coudemnation of other's True religion is freedom from clinging 
' ereeds. to one's own notions of good and bad 
True. religion is not empty verbiage, gleaned from superficial study and discus 


but solid example. - 


Religion is morality. Religion is Duty. 
Religion ie good acuuus. hey are cowards 
and bypocrités who philosophise over religion 
‘and dogmas aud try to co.npare and place 
*one tenet or dogma of oue religious sect 
*over-that of another. They do so because 
"they are egoists without tnoughüt or con- 
y řiction. 
shis religion as the best aud to decry aud 

idicule that of others as bad, where he 
ins to compare ‘values, he shows: his 
;ignorauce of the true concept, of 
religion. Where religion breeds strife 

d dissensions, it becomes the most 


6 
B 


A =~ ~ ~ * TIC 
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sions of religion. Where there are limited 
ideas, there is no true freedom, -and cor 
sequeatly no true religion True religion, 
iu brief, is duty to the family, the 
community, the country and- the world, 
Religion that breeds hatred aad: compares 
values is a sham. The rigorous ‘Nelson 
Motto *"Eagtand expects every man to do 


' his duty” is truly religious. » 
Wnere a man begins to discuss . 


Religion is not empty “ritualism and 
sham dogmas of worship. These are firs 
steps to knowledge that leads to Healiss 
tiou. But the moment they are treated | lige 
religion itself, all true concept of Religion 
dwindles into insignificance, and a 
becomes a curse. 2E 
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The idea of Duty is broad. Bat it is 
enough for us if we can forget our petty 
differences and petty  jealousies, give up 
(ur avarice and avaricious customs, 

—seducate and enlighten our children in the 
Jpaths of ‘Truth and  Rigbt ani aid our 
{fellow brothers in their difficulties. 

Religion aud Morality are comparative 
"terme interchangeable. Religion includes 
‘morality and without morality one cannot be 
religious.. The alphabet that teaches you 
the aupreme truth of religion begins with 
‘the first character of Duty and ends with 
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Realisation. The various rites and 
ceremonials prescribed are steps to discipline 
us. Bat, alas, these which are not religion 
are set up as such and religion is 
abused. We cannot do without rites and 
we cannot do without ceremonials a8 we 
cannot dowithout the alphabet if we want 
to learn a language. But those should be 
explained in their true significance. It ig 
when the religions tenets degenerate into 
gnperstition that religion becomes a mockery 
aud its tenets a humbug. 


AN APPRECIATION OF DAYANAND. 


(By PHINOIPAL G. S. ARANDALB.) 


Dayanand Saraswati was and no doubt 
still is one of the greatest reformera and 
spiritual forces India has known in recent 
times. His dominaat personality had found 
extraordinary reflection ia the virility of the 
Arya Samaj movement, and in slmost every 
one of its adherents. I am naturally 
specially interested in the educational 
aspect of the great work the Arya Samaj 
has done, and [ can only wish that every 
movement were affected with the same 
zealous spirit as has from the very beginn- 
ing animated Arya Samaj workers in the 
educational field. The Dayanand O.llege 
at Lahore is itself a monument to the 
efforts of members of the Arya Samaj. 
under the inspiration of their great leader, 
and the Gurukula Academy at Hardwar 
exemplifies ‘the very rightful eagerness of 
many Samajists to revive the ancient 
ideals and traditions of Hindu education. 


a tendeucy to revive the old at the expense 
of the new. [n all reforms this is inevitable, 
and it may. be that in courae of crime the 
authorities of the Gurnkula will fiad it 
advisable to modify their acheme.: Oa the 
otherhand, without such movement, even 
if an extreme direction, we shall never 
attain the just balance between the essential 
ideals of the East and the practical achieve- 
ments of the Weat That members of this 
movement are in the forefront uf the public 
service of their country is clear from the 
number of mambers of the Samaj who 
have attained public eminence and have. 
won the gratitude of the Indian Nation. 
Not the least among these stands the name. 
of the President of last year's Special 
Congress—Lala Lajpat Rai. The Arya 
Samaj is thus one of the great forces 
drawing ‘India to her destiny, and L am 
glad, therefore, to have had this opportunity 


"There:may be some who feel that ia this of paying my tribute to its worth and 
latter movement there has been too great work. í l ENA 
Mage, iit ‘ dumb ECT des Sx iut. GOPE IBN jc SSE TRO 
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A DIALOGUE ON NON-CO-OPERATION. 


(Bx Mr. Suiv NANDA PRASAD KULIYAR.) 


M— Strange! How blind some people are! 
Can tbere he anything more patent 


than this that India is unprepared for’ 


Self-Government and even more un- 
prepared for non-co-operstion. 

N—You say that some people are blind 
- and do not see the unpreparedness of 
India. Would it not be well for you 
tostate the data on which you base 
your conclusion. Perhaps the light 


you wil bring will enable these 
benigkted men to see their own 
blindness. 


M—That India ia unprepared is self evident. 
It requires no demonstration. If a 
man cannot eee the sun, could you in 
any way make him see the great lu- 
minary ? 

N—If you will tella blind man that the 

` Bun is a shining orb., perhaps he may 
not understand you, he may even 
doubt. you,’ but if you will tell bim 
that the source of all light and heat is 
a shining orb high up in the sky 
whom we call the Sun he may begin 
to understand you for coldness and 
warmth he knows; that is perhaps 
why even blind men do not dispute 
the Existence of the Sun 

M— Self-Government I leave for the present. 
Non-co-operation is the question of 
the day and I will show you how un- 
practicable it is—the most foolish of 

|. gll foolish schemes 

AN—1n order that there may be no confusion 
hereafter it would be well to state 

~~ clearly at the outset what are the issues 

Á to be considered. 

M—It would be more convenient if you 

x were to state the proposition that I 

‘+> have to demolish 

N—The points to be considered are (1) The 

— — objeot of  Non-co-operation and (2) 


the methods by which that object is 
to be accomplished. . - 

(1) The object of Non-co-operation is this. 
—To bring home to the Bureaucracy that the 
welfare and the voice of India are no longer 
to be despised. They are paid to serve not 
to lord it over her. They can not rule ber 
contrary to her will. If they persist she 
will make them helpless. 

(2) The method to be employed is witb- 
drawal of members from Legislative Bodies, 
withdrawal of boys from schools and colleges, - 
withdrawal of cases from Courts, in one 
word—to stand aloof from the present 
Government and to proceed to live by 
ourselves, and to guide and enable the 
people to live by themselves. 

M —You have. chosen to put the whole case 
in your own words. They are different . 
from Mr. Gandhi's . No one. can 
however fail to see that tho spirit 
underlying both of them. is the game: 
Bureaucracy must obey the Well of 
India 

N—Iam glad you do not make much of 
verbal differences You desire to 
understand me, is it not? - 

M—Yes, 1 wish, but I fail to understand 
your logic when you decide on Non- 


co-operation. aena १७३ 
N— What can.we do? Co-operation we 
have tried and it .has ‘failed ,us 
miserably, arms.-we cannot. take up. 


So we stand aloof in our helplessness, - 
N—Here let we tell you a fable. Once upon 
a tme, long long ago, .an old man 
had several sons and daughters. .A8 
usual there. ware. frequent quarrels 
among the brothers... The old man. 
therefore decided to,send, them sway, 
on long. journeys—each .in a,different . 
direction—so tbat. they.may..not haye 
any more occasion to fall out— - 


\ 
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33, "promising to‘each-high rewards if they bringing fire and sword to the fair country 
>, s-.@ould, give a. good account, of their óf the innocents. A brave fight the broad— 
s; .reapective life. One of the sons was browed brother put up but the gods were 
iu A youth of sound but delicate constitu- against him. He had to yield—much of 
tioa—broad—browed and meditative. . his wealth he had to part with to satisfy 


The other sons ‘were robust youths— the plundering instinct of tbe invader. 
boisterous in spirits—never more happy 


than when giving or receiving kicks The lion had tasted of blood. Who 
and blows. When the time for could keep him away from blood now? The 
parting came the mother—a kind— more one finds one’s passions, the more 
hearted .woman as women always One's passion grow, 
, are—felt. keenly: for her poor darling 
boy and askedione of her daughters— Frequent and fierce were the battles 
». .itbe wisest of them all—to accompany fought between the brother (they knew not 
him. [n the little finger of the left hand they were so related). At last the young mild 
_of.this she deposited a few drops of man gavein. He retired from the city to 
the nectar of: Life—and she charged the pastures of the jungle and deserts. A 
A her, never to forsake her beloved good portion of the country passed under 
father. ‘Chey went—each on his way. the rule of the victorious brother. Conflicts 
; Years rolled by. The :meditative boy now and then there were—even serious 
had settled in -a beautiful country. _sometimes—but on the whole they managed 
| os The others. took to lives of adventure. pretty well to- pull on. The country was 
They often came into conflict with rich beyond measure, it abounded with 
each other but none knew they were the good things of this world and both | . 
i‘. brothers.’ The meditative brother had ‘sovereigns lived in splendour. The 17 
: 01 amassed great wealth—the country ‘fame of the country had spread far and = 
: being fertile—and the inhabitants wide—the skill of the people was great— l 
: . gentle and loving. The sister had grown they excelled in many arts—and many | - 
into a bewitching 'woman—many there were among them who knew more | | 
Qi were the jewels’ that ‘adorned her -of things hidden than of things apparent | 
diadem. Fortune had’ favoured them to mortal eyes. The fame had gone forth — 
—they had escaped the attention of and many eyes were turned towards the | 
the adventurers—ups and down they land which all accounts said was over- | 
had known in their lives but altogether flowing with milk and honey. 


| 
| 
| 


i 3 ‘never been. At the , 
miserab g ney has afea kifi of they __ The third brother who had wandered Lg 
were living in peace and ehjoyment. far away into the wüite country now | © 


‘appears on the scene. His arrival creates 
. , At best fortune is fickle. However long 3 new situation. 


Ded «ame e M A fione ighin enana, : Dp shied | 
„sho, has to withdraw . ber ngiaotion Eend s a DEO EP EE u^ scd 
that isactho conagietion inem n Brute force will not avail. He must fight 

dure VPE in» ihenword. “Sach a ^ with hisiDrüins and his tongue. wos 14 

"time had come for the favored ‘child of the the po ee hus bos d UMS Rp 1 
loving mother: Long! hadéRet enjoyed life. edP तह 8 to bring concord where discord 
SO. ‘aust he, taste of ths gop oip 86778: -prevails—to © establish order where chaos | - 

— «Qe of'thé adventurous brothers had heard « reigns supreme—he has come to serve them. 

— of the:wealth, of the brother^'and' the beauty * he has no axe to grind—his sole mission— 

-of the sister. < Ho came dowi upon them— ithe God appointed mission—is to uplift his 
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fallen brothers— a terrible burden has been 
‘placed on his &boulders—the White Man's 
Burden—and he must do his best—he has 
no choice but to discharge his sacred duty 
—and that he will do—cost what it may. 
The device succeeds. 


The praise of the new comer was on 
every lip. So wise, so energetic and so 
obliging, he did notbing for himself, many 
things for others. He had relieved every 
body of his functions. He had taken upon 
himself the burden of every one else. He 
had made himself responsible 


For the safety of their persons 
For the protectiou of their property 
For the education of their children 
For the comfort and care of the sick 
For the collection of their revenue 
For the expenses of the State 


. He was to be their man Friday—true and 
faithful in his self—imposed duties. The 
people had but to till the ground and to 
pay the taxes, nothing more. The two 

: brothers, the late Governors, had nothing to 
do but to eat and drink and be merry. They 
were told not to worry themselves with any 

. anxiety. There was happiness in the land. The 

. millenuium had come. One could now realize 
‘there was such a place as Heaven, that there 
dived such a being as Christ who shoulder- 
ed the sins of others. Verily .the Christ 
had come. 


Time rolled on. Every function of state 
had passed to the whiteman. Authority 
from the highest to the lowest centered in 
him. His was the voice that commanded 
obedience. His was the voice that struck 
; terror into the heart of the bravest. He 
_ was supreme. He now ruled. Every 
custodian and trustee must rule—and 
rule with an iron hand—who would 
-discharge his duties faithfully., He is 
- responsible to God—not to the people. 
The people are his wards. Like children 
-they need discipline. They need to be 


controlled. It is good for them. The 
_ enchantment was complete. Such 
blindness? Can there be any other 


- explanation than that the Gods had be- 


SS ——— 


A DIALOGUE ON NON-CO-OPEBATION. 


fogged their intellect and cast a spell over 
their mind ?. Some said it is the weakness in 
the brown mand’s character—so prone 
to yield to the pressure of the strong 


It is human nature to think a little 


highly of yourself. 


The. most modest man has a sense of 
superiority lurking in his heart. 


But when a man begins to look upon 
himself as an inferior being—unequal to 
this duty and unequal to that, unable to 
look straight and speak straight to the 
face of a brother man—when he is over- 
whelmed with a sense of his own unfitness. 
—you may rest assured that his degradation 
is deep enough. Similarly when a nation 
begins to think that she is inferior,—power- 
less, helpless ; that she can do nothing to - 
others while others can do to her what they 
like, you may be certain that she ig doomed 
to subordination. 


The white.man had raised the ery that 
the past governors had -been ineompetent. 
The phrase caught on. Not only were the 
governors unfit but the people as well were 
good for nothing. The, fall of Adam pos- 
sessed all his race. The people began to 
believe. init and ६0,800 up toit: 


We can’t command the army, 
We can’t govern the people, 
We can't teach the. young, 
We can’t heal the cripple, 

We are good for nothing, 
We are good for nothing. 


Such was the burden of thi national 
song. 


They were unfit for anything but ‘to 
Serve. And loyal servants they became. i 


Was the cup of misery complete.? Not 
yet, not yet. Loyalty is good but loyalty 
does not always bring respect,  - 


The white man made many laws and re- 
guletions—all for the good of the people— 
but the people had not intelligenee enough— 
they saw no Wholesormeness in some of them: 
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They protested. The white man was Dejected, despairing, with her faith in the 
enraged. Power and sanity’ do not chivalry of man gone, she retraced her 
go together long. Power makes a 


man unreasonable. He insisted. He per- 
sisted. There was a terrible commotion in 
the country. The white man knew his man 
well. He had read his character aright. 
The effect was miraculons. The people sur- 
passed themselves —they outnatured nature, 
they crawled on their bellies at their 
master’s bidding. The white man’s triumph 
was complete. 


The commotion subsided. 


Peace and 
order was restored. 


But when the people 


realized the extent of the havoc made 
on them they raised a hue and 
cry over it. A mixed Court of 
whitemen and  blackmen set to in- 
vestigate. After months of labour they 


chose to disagree. The whitemen was for 
the whitemen—the blackman for the 
blackman. ‘lhat is natural Between the 
rulers and. the ruled a great gulf was 
fired. In the camp of the people two 
parties sprang up. One was willing to 


join hands with the whitemen, 
the other was unwilling. They opposed to 
any such course of action. The 2 black 


brothers found themselves ranged in opposite 
camps. 


The sister could no longer bear such 
degradation. She fled the country. She 
rediscarded the purdah. 


Help she hed started to seek. From 
whom? That she had not paused to 
consider. Love was , in. her heart and 
love she thought was in the heart of 
every one else. Poor innocent soul. Illusion! 
Every one has some illusion or other, 
and how many are the illusions that are 
shattered in a life time? She searched 
for help in many quarters but no where 
found any. Where were her Father and. 
her Mother? Gone? Was she an orphan! 
Was there none to take care of her and her 
. brother—the poor mild  brother—who 
could not take care of himselt— weak 
nerved, pegion-hearted—whom to love and 
“protect her wise mother had charged her. 


steps to the home she had fled from. 


Lacerated in heart she wept and prayed, 
wept and prayed for many a day and 
many a night.. "Mother give me some 
Light. Father give me some strength." 
Thus she prayed far into the night—in 
silence—in. loneliness. The day of her 
birth had arrived. She was at her prayer 
sgain—the night had far .advanced. The 
clock strunk one. It was the hour of her 
birth. : A ory rose to her lips She opened 
her. eyes. She was bliaded. ^ A vision 
clothed ia Light and spleadonr ross bsfore 
her. She knew not whether her eyes 
were open or shut. She was terrified. 
It was so like her mother. It was so 
like hersslf. And a voice came forth. 
“Have faith in Thyself So shalt though he 
strong.” She rose ia terror and bewilder- 
ment. Lo there was another ' vision— 
one more reaplendent. Was it her father, 
was it her brother? She knew not. And 
a second voice spake. “I help those who 
help themselves.” None other. 


She lies prostrate—damb.—She has not 
found her tongue yet However much she 
longs to deliver her message, she canaot. 


On her right stands the broad—chested 


adventuresome brother. His eyes are 
wide open—his countenance grim. In 
earnest tones and with impatient gesures 


he thus speaks :—Arise, awake, sister. No 
more have we todo with this brother. We 
will do without him. Our destiny we must 
carve ourselves. Life is a struggle. We 
must bravely face it. There is no progress 
without sacrifice and without suffering. It 
is all a question of suffering. Arise, and 
with your-—sweet words strengthen us in our 
rosolution. Then speaks the mild—eyed man, 


in easy tones, and icy manner.  ‘‘Patience 
brother Remember we are so weak and 
helpless. Do not court disaster. Do not 


ee in ruin. My heart sinks at the 
thought of suffering that your action will 
entail. Let us beg for moe favour. Do 
not anger him. We cannot do without him, 
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You are simply courting defeat and 
disaster." 


Replied the earnest man—Dear brother 
1 am simply doing my Duty. 


हि The prostrate sister has not found her 
tongue—has not yet delivered her message. 


M— As a fable it is interesting. It also 
throws some light on the mentality of 
those who support Non-co-operation 
but to be frank it is out of place in 
a serious discussion such.ss we pro: 
pose to hold. I will not allow any 
feelings to cloud or influence our 
judgment. I am sure yon will see 
the justice of my remarks. 


N—I quite agree. Butin justice to myself 
1 must explain that my object was 
not to appeal io your sentiments but 
to draw a vivid picture of the whole 
situation— the better to understand 
and to keep in view the sequence of 
events—the causes and their effects— 
what we have sown and what we have 
reaped and what lessons we .are to 
learn from our past experiences. 


M—For the present, I decline to learn wisdom 
from your imaginary tale. We have 
to deal with hard facts and stern 
realities of life and not with webs 
< that idle fancy.weoves for the dreamers 
or the idealists. 


N—You prefer the dry as dust method. 
Well, proceed. l hold my soul in 
patience. 


M—You will not need to do that. The 
-  insipidity of the fare that I shall 
bring will be more than compensated 
by the zest of the sauce you are sure 

to contribute to it. ` 


M—Now you will admit: that there is a 
vast amount of ignorance in the 
country—that only -about 3 persons 
in a hundred are literate—not 'to 
speak of education in a higher sense— 
that because they are ignorant it 


u 


Es se 


qu follows thet they will not support 
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you in any action or inaction that 
bring trouble and suffering to thém— 
—that without their support’ ‘your 
scheme will fall to the ground, and 
you wil make yourself the’ laughing - 


stock of the world.’ ‘It must: ‘also be 
remembered that failure" will em- 
bolden the rulers to ‘tighten that 


grip a bit more. 


N--] take up your last observation first 
I know failure is a dread word. Most 
go in Indie. Our very education 
begins and ends in terror‘ofit. "And 
such is the education for which ‘all 
are crying—an education ‘that makes 
cowards of us all.’ : Fancy a 7787 - being 
warned of. .consequenees when he 
proceeds to do his duty. When the 
British Cabinet decided to go to war 
with Germany did it occur to it that’ 
if England failed she would go to the’ 
dogs?. Does: an airman. think twice 
before he goes up in his’ aeroplane? 
Does a policeman ‘take time to 

.survey his man before he ‘grapples 
with. bim. bi 4 
We are really too wise, too philosophical. 
That is why people .call us unpraetical. ' An 
occasion calls for immediate and decided 
action. But we begin a lengthy examination 
of the pros and cons of the question—and. 
you. know the result : a mass of arguments’ 
on one side and an equally formidable 
volume on the other: Result: We are 
always divided. What can,'be more simple 
than this:—tbe nation has been wronged: 
what are we to do ?' For all the world there 
is only one answer: “For us there is none, 
we are divided : we are still philosophising. 

Let the Indians go if not in body then in 

their imagination “to ‘the ' countries of 

Europe, and learn—not wisdom, we have 

already too much of it~ but. manhood. Of 

coursé we shall“ demonstrate‘ our ‘manhood 

by strictly non-violent means, | |, — 
» S9 "e + 

M—That again is an appeal to my feelings. 

‘and not to my intellect. I must ask 

you to ‘give categorical replies to 

my objections; and you must on“ 
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eS | me by sound reasoning that 

Non-co-operation is 8 necessary and 

' an effective means to attain the goal 
| of autonomy. 

~ N—Tadmit that 99 per cent. of the people 

are’ uneducated in the sense you mean. 

They still live in an atmosphere of 

philosophical speculation— Karma and 

Re-birth—and' know nothing of 

‘socialism and Bolshevism. But I do 

“not admit that education implies 

negation of difference in opinion— 

‘that’ when ‘all are'* educated all will 

"^ act unitedly and ‘give us full support. 

In the’ Congress were assembled all 

the men of light and leading but 

they were hopelessly divided. If 

z ‘ 1086 who are already educated can 

- not agree among themselves, it is un- 

' “reasonable to suppose that all will agree 

when all are educated. The more 

learned a man is, the more likely he is 

“to have a theory of his own and to 

' differ from ‘the views of others. 

" Education is of two kinds: School 

Education and Home education. 

School education is book learning: 

the development of knowledge and 

‘intellect, Home education is character 

building : the development of the Will: 

“it comprises the whole duty of man, 

This is the more important side of educa- 

' tion and this is what the Indians 

“neglect and for which they have 

^to pay to dearly. Our education makes 

us only Wage—earners but not 

: MEN. "Therefore l can say with some 

- boldness that the masses require not 

‘an education of the intellect —God has 

already given them enough of it—but a 

sounder and truer education of the 

Will. For'the present and for our 

‘purposes the education which the 

' bracing atmosphere of Nationalism 

‘is imparting to the masses is good 

~ ‘enough. You may supplement it as 

“much. as you like. My plain answer 

"therefore. is that we need not wait 

^ for more 'education, the people are fit 

“ ‘and’ ready and the country prepared 

' "to' follow you—you can’t expect her 

“= to lead you: The lead must come 
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from you. It is the leaders who . 
require to be educated—to be discip- 
lined—to be schooled. Perhaps it is 
wrong to call any man a Leader. Every 
man from the highest to the lowest 
should be a follower. . Right and 
Honorable conduct should ‘be our 
Guide and Leader. And those who 
call themselves or think themselves 
our Leaders should learn not to agree 
but to decide upon one Line of con- 
duct which each and all should strive . 
to follow faithfully. Energetically, 
doggedly till the goal is reached. 
M--The logic of facts is stronger than the 
logic of theories. History proves and 
the late war has demonstrated before 
our eyes that other nations though made 
up of millions of man can act unitedly 
ss one man. What is it that makes 
them so act ?—and what is it: that 
keeps us from acting in a similar 
manner? itis, I am sure, education 
in their case and ignorance in ours. 
I find no other sufficient cause to 
account for the difference. 
N—However | wish it were so simple as you 
eeem to think: the question as. well 
as the solution you suggest. But it 
is nct. If education could unites, the 
Congress would be a united body. 
M-—Then either that education of the 
Indians is defective or there is some- 
thing peculiar in their composition 
which keeps them from combining 
and  orgauzing. What a  pritiable 
sight India presents! A nation of 35 
millions all subordination! A body with 
many limbs but without a sane mind. 
N—Truly have you spoken. When. such 
educated men and noble souls aa 
Gandhi, Malviya, Lajpat, . Rai, 
Chakravarti, Jinnah, and a host of 
others of equal sense and. sincerety, 
cannot agree to decide upon a course 


of concerted action I despair of what 


you call education. I pray to God 
for mercy. There seems to be no 
other hop». Fancy a great leader 
talking of conscience in support of 
his back sliding. The conscience 
which allows a man to shake handa 
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these who have wronged his 
nation is worthy of either 
or Heaven and not this 
world: But I had forgotten Hegel’s 
philosophy : this world is the identity 
or realization of both Heaven and 
Hell. So long as India remains a 
nation of philosophers she will 


remain a nation of slaves. 


M—You have no faith in education, where 


then is any hope for India ? 


N—Certainly I believe in education, but I 


give it a wider meaning. I goa step 
further. 1 say the best education is 
in the air we breathe and in which we 
live at present. Gandhi educates 
more than a college course. In fact 
we need some inspiration from on 
high to effect a change in our mentality. 


M—Then it seems it is really true that we 


are an inferior race and the English 
superior for the reason that we cannot 
combine and act and they can. 


N—But you forget Ireland and the Balkan 


* short memory. 


States, Egypt and Poland. The 
inferiority does not lie in the race as 
the Europeans assert in regard to 
the asiatics. : When once & 
nation through some weakness or nn- 
toward circumstances happens to come 
under the subjection of another na- 
tion, itis always difficult to shake off 
the yoke of thraldom. Man has a 
Have the European 
forgotten the Moors? For how many 
long centuries were they under their 
yoke ? 


M—Tel| me how other nations have won 


N—Do notask me. 


back their independence. 

You will shudder to 
hear their stories. Indians have no 
heart for blood. When even Arjuna 
needed a big dose of the Gita to put 
heart into his breast, the gods may well 
fight shy of you and me. Thatis why 


we advocate non-violent non-coopera- 


1-5 tion. 


Keep aloof. Raise not a finger. 


^* ‘Go about your business as usual but 


= edo 


£a 
24 


At, 


not depend upon any foreign 
agency. Substitute one of your own. 
‘All this will not be an easy task. 


s all up bill: work and no rest. Many 
X. 


FE. ‘ad 


n2 


BEES ———. 
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a failure you will have to suffer and 
to have it stand up again and again, 
You will perhaps say why we should 
plunge into trouble at all when we 
continue in our ease and comfort, 
But life is not ease and comfort. Do 
what you will. We all chose to give 
away our country for the sake of 
ease and comfort—but here we 
have  starvations and deportation 
and  gallianwalabogh and if you 
still refuse to take care of yourself 
you do not know what the gods 
may have in store for us. In any 
case the days of Lotus-eating are over. 
Choose between self-respect or igno- 


miny. 1 
M—The same difficulty meets us again: 


want of unity: Some will choose solf- 
respect and some ignominy. It 18 edu- 
cation alone that can help us. I say 
this because I see that where educa- 
tion is imparted ‘in greater numbers 
as in Germany and England there the 
people act without any disagreement. 
This is hardly disputable. 


N.—The percentage of education differs in 


the different countries of Europe 
yet they all joined in the . recent 
great war to all appearances egnally 
united. You cannot say that Germany 
was more united and England less, 
Every Nation that ever went to war 
went ina united body as one man— 
whether it be Germany 10 recent times 
or Greece on Rome in ancient times, 
The fact is that unity is only apparent 
not real. It is always the party in power 
whether it be œ King or a Cabinet that 
decides on and declares war not the 
people. The people are rather in all 
cases kept in the dark. So did 
England and so did Germany. The 
people support or have got to support 
their Government. It is seldom that 
their interests in the war clash, and so 
there is no reason for them to divide 
their camp and weaken their efforts. 


"Take the case of England. Every 


body knows that there was 8 party 
which was opposed to the prosperis 
of the war and a very strong and large 
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party which was opposed to conscrip- 
tion. Itis said India wholeheartedly 
supported England in the late war 
and that she is, to à man, supporting 
England in the governance of the 
country. If because of her want ofa 
education she is unable to back up her 
Leaders, how is it that she is able to 
support her Rulers. Am I not there- 
fore justified in saying thot even 
uneducated India can, to all intents and 
purposes, unitedly act. In fact she is 
actually supporting England wholly 
and unitedly. 


M—To speak the plain truth India is not 


N—You are sadly mistaken. 


M— 


supporting England. It is England 
which is supporting India or rather 
protecting India. She merely allows 
England to govern her. Her Co- 
operation is merely passive. 


The support 
which India gives to Englaud is verv 
active and very substantial. When 
a million of her brave sons—Sikhs and 
Pathans and Rajputs—lay down their 
lives for the Empire, when hundreds 
of thousands of men are serving the 
Government as Police men, custo- 
dians of peace and order, when 
millions of men are daily paying their 
hard earned money into the coffers 
of the Government, when 35 millions 
of people are obeying the Laws and 
Rules of the Government, it is a poor 
consolation to hear that the support 
is merely passive—not even active. 
But whatever it might be—whether 
you call it by this name or that—is it 
not true that what she is giving to 
England she can give to her own 
Leaders? For that she needs no pre- 
paration. 


You have overlooked the most important 
factor involved in ‘this question of 
Non-co-operation, Supposing for one 
instant that she can give the support 
that you ask of her—have you given a 
thought to the trouble, misfortune, 
suffering that she will bring upon 


» herself by the support she will give 
you? She supports England and in 


N—I have 


return she gets protection, peace and 
order—She decides to support you 
and she plunges herself into suffering— 
that is certain. Is it wise of you to 
lead her into trouble—possibly des- 
truction. 


no such intention—no such 
desire and no such motive. That is 
precisely why we have decided upon 
Non-co-operation and non-violence. 
We simply ask India to go into 
retirement and sit with folded hands. 
If this enrages the rulers and they 
take the mad course of persecuting 
you—which they will never do, wise 
as they are—bear the persecution for 
the sake of your Duty and for the 
sake of your country. India has been 
wronged and if the [ndians heve any 
manhood, any self respect, it is 
their sacred Duty and in fact the least 
part of it—to protest. I do not 
advise them to fight or employ brute 
force in any shape or form—that 
would be suicidal. I simply a:k 
them to do the least that any one 
claiming to be Man should and woud 
do. We ask them to protest in a body, 
ina way that will tell. If all India 
were to go to balmy sleep say fora 
week, it will not only give new life to 
her dead bones but effect a marvellous 
cure in her Rulers—a cure which they 
stand in sore need of. 


M—Suppose India takes your advice and all 


the Government servant absent them 
selves from their duties, all the children 
from their schools and the councellors 
from this seats in the Council Chambers, 
the policeman from the duty of protec- 
tive and the Postman from delivering 
your mail, what would happen? Two 
things only. Either the people and 
Government will sit idle for a time, 
say 8 week, or a month, and then 
Government will begin to dismiss 
and punish those or some of those 
who absented themselves and appoint 
new men in their places or trouble 


_ will begin at once—arrests, prosecu- 


tions and commitments. .to jail. In 
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--how they. would 


- ,the people te accept 
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both cases trouble mnst follow. Can 
you look upon that picture with any 
equanimity? Would anv people, 
whether educated or uneducated, enter 
.upon such a course with their eyes 
open ? 

You huve drawn a very dark picture 
and a  one—sided picture ‘too, 
First, we do not propose to launch out 
a thoughtless, formiess adventure 
such as you~ have suggested. For 
instance the policeman or the Post- 
man will not be asked to ‘sit still so 
-long as some other agencies equally 
serviceable have not been substituted 
in their places ; secondly, you have given 
all your attention to tha people; what 
they will suffer and how tbey will be 
persecuted ; but you have not bestowed 
a thought upon the Government ; 
take this dose of 
@ purgative medicine, what purifying 
effect this spell of hunger cure will 
leave upon them. Men are trifled 
with not Nations. 


-I am still unconvineed. I doubt whether 


your sincerety and Jogic would induce 

your advice 

‘They, are plain common. sense people— 
men without vision. They do not 
feel as you feel. The blood does not 
stirin them as it stirs in you. You 
are patriotic: they are not. You 
are willing and eager to suffer, they 
would not. You. have received 
education and you understand your 
duty, they do not. Hence I say and 
says every right—thinking man—let 
them be educated, when they have 
understood ‘their duty they would 
willingly follow you. 

You do the masses a great injustice. 
They ‘are as noble as any educated 
man. They are better patriots than 
any of us. Who were the men who 


' crossed the seas, braved the inclemen- 


-à 


nui... 


cies of a rigorous climate, aod cheer- 
full] gave up their lives in a far off 
foreign country—not one or two but 
ten lakhs of them? They came from 


the masses—men whom you are , . 
‘pleased to call uneducated, vision ` 
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less— unpatriotic. How many of the 
so-called patriots have done'anythinez 
so noble?’ God ‘gives. enough o= 
common sense to every- man to: enable 
him to live a noble life. 1 doubs 
whether your so-called education adde 
anything to.it or. takes. away muclmm 
from. it. But you still harp on the 
same string—to- wait till the peoplem 
are educated. How long will that takem 
at the rate we. are giving them? 
But I hold that that is a, fallacy, 
You can have even now all the support 
you wnt from the people. 70-18 the 
educated. psople—it is the Leaders 
who are lacking in initiative and in 


courage. [t is they who are falling 
back and looking behind—many of 
them. 


M—You say that the people do not need any 


more education than what they are 
getting —that they have. common 
sense enough to follow and support 
you, that the unity of a. nation is 
merely apparent not real why .then— 
there seems to be no difficulty. in the 
way of non-co-operation, it ‘will be 
all plain sailing—why do you nu 
launch forth your scheme and in 8 
week’s time force the bands of the 
British Government and secure for 
yourself the long talked of Swaraj ? 


N—I have said and Ido say that we need 


not wait for more education—not only 
because it is not essential but also 
because there is no prospect of its 
coming soon. enough;—that the 
Indian people are as intelligent as 
any other nation and we may safely 
count upon their support But when | 
said that the unity of a nation was only 
apparent not real, what I meant to 
say wasthis. A well organised, well 
established institution such as! every 
efficient Government: is—with. all the 
the power and resources of a State 
behind it—does not care for some 
little difference that may exist in the 
country. In every emergency and at 
all crises it is able to present a united 
front. Take the case of India herself 
The masses know little and cere st 
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less for the Government: Tho educated 
olasses are always wrangling with it: 
and yet does she not present a united 
front to all the world? She sends 
her representatives to the League of 
Nations. and to the Labour Congress 
she makes war with the Amir of Kabul, 
and enters into a treaty with the 
King of Nepal. And so does every 
Nation with a Government of its own. 
But what is Nationalism in India? 
It is still a mere cry—an idea—a 
force no doubt but nota power yet. 
There is no organisation. It will take 
time to create one of authority which 
really gives so much power to 8 
Government—it has none. The 
Government—whether of the people 
or foreign—has the power to 
enforce its will. Nationslism has none. 
There lies the difference. There is our 
weakness. We mnst depend: upon the 
willing obedience of the people them- 
selves and when that begins to come— 
the battle is won. You taunt me about 
forcing the hands of the Government 
ina week. But why should you be 
80 impatient with us when you have 
been so patient with the Government 
and with yourself. For hundreds of 
years we have been kowtowing— hence 
cur inability to shake off the habit all 
at once. It aches our heart to part with 
it. It’s burden is no burden to us. It 
` isa necessity. Without it we cannot walk 
with sturdy steps. We lose our balance. 


M—After all you need time—though nota. 


long time, to start your work effectively ; 
and you need to educate the masses 
though in a different 88088. 


^ 
N—Our most urgent need is to educate, to 


school the Leaders. They must learn 
the way to work—to govern. I wonder 
what they would do if they get 
independence. Suppose the future 
Government of India have to decide 
whether they should go to war say with 
Afghanitan. The Cabinet hastily 
meets. . There is a division. The 
majority declarea war, but the minority 
refuses to acquiese in the decision 
because the couutry has not been 
consulted and is, in its view, opposed 
to war. ‘The matter does not stop 
here. The minority pleads that it is 
a matter of conscience and it must 
advise the country to refuse to support 
the war. I know you will say that 
all this would be unconstitutional and 
no Minister in his senses would do 
that. But I ask is it constitutional 
for distinguished Leaders to refuse to 
submit t» the verdict of the Congress ? 
Whatever may be the pleas they put’ 
forward, such action loudly proclaims 
their unfitness for high functions of 
State. And how incongruous! 
Ludicrous !! [n the Council Chamber 
of the Viceroy, during the days when 
the Punjab disturbances were being 
discussed, there were some whose 
indignation at the atrocities knew no 
bounds—to-day they are anxious to go 
to the Ccuncil—in opposition to the 
mandate of the (longress—to serve 
their country! What India lacka is 
the character of Gandhi—the bull dog 
tenacity. If there is any salvation 
it is there—at least for the present, 
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"SOME ASPECTS OF ARYAN CIVILIZATION IN THE RAMAYANA PERIOD. 


By *HisroRiCUs."' 


Economic Conditions and Refinements and Accomplishments of Life, 


Henry George has observed in one ot 

ail his works that it is the equa 
pauyAWages distribution of wealth a “a 
community which is the sign of sound econo- 
mic conditions. The total wealth of a coun- 
try may be incalculable, but if it is concen- 
trated in the hands of a handful of exploiters 
and capitaliste, it cannot be asserted that the 
land is flowing with milk and honey. It is, 
therefore, the amount of daily wages which 
alabourer gets which determines the .pros- 
perity of the nation. Judged by this stand- 
ard, India in tbe Ramayana Period was very 
welloff In his description of. Ayodhya, the 
metropolis, the poet—bistorian Valmiki in- 
eidentally says. 


A piece of gold, the smallest pay, 
Was earned by labour for a day. 
On every arm was bracelet worn. 
The smallest piece of gold cannot be of 
lesser value than Hs. 7-8-0 and considering 
the fact that in ancient time the exchange 


value of a rupee was many times more than 


it is to-day, it must be acknowledged that the 
Indian people were never so well off as in 
that period. 


That being the economic condition of 
the lowest strat a of society, 
kings, the princely houses 
and merchant princes 
were, of course, rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 


On the occasion of Rama’s wedding his 
fatlier Kiog Dasraiha gifted kine to Brah- 
manas. she gilt is thus described in the 
Ramayana ! 
|J When the next sun began to shine, 

. He rose and made his gift of kine. 

A hundred thousand cows prepared, | 
D. each young prince the Brahmans 
shared. 


-Overüow of 
Wealth in 
Princely Hous 
es 


Each had her horns adorned with gold, 
And duly was the number told. 

Four hundred thousand perfect tale, 
Each brought a calf, each filled a pail. 


(I, LXXII). 
When, immediately after the demise of 


Dasratha, envoys were sent to fetch Dbarata 
from his maternal uncle's country, which some 


identify with Persia, by the Prime ‘Minister - 


and the Council of State, costly presents were 
also borne by the mission for Bharata and 
King Kaikeya. Says Valmiki : — 
The monarch’s feet they humbly pressed, 
To Bharat next these words addressed, 
‘The household priest and peers by us, 
Send health to thee and greet thee thua. 
Receive these vestures rich and rare, 
These costly gems and jewels fair. 
And to thy uncle bere present, 
"Each precious robe and ornament, 
These for the king and him suffice— 
“Two hundred millions is their price— 
These worth a hundred millions, be, 
Reserved, O large-eyed Prince, for thee. 


(il, LXX) wv B 
The description of. ^yodhia as given in the 
Ramayana compares very 
The Metro- favourably with the descrip- 
polis, its tion of any modern town— 


Squares, Roads, 
Groves, iLakes 
ete. 


Occidental or Oriental. Here 


are portions of it. 


Imperial seat—her walls extend, 
Twelve measured leagues jrom end to end, 
And three in width from side to side, 
_ With square and palace beautified. 
"Her gates at even distance stand, 
Her ample roads are wisely planned, 
Right glorious is her royal street, 
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Where streams allay the dust and heat 
On level ground in even row, ` 

Her houses rise in goodly show. - 
Terrace and palace, arch and ‘gate, 


When Raja Dasratha decided to perform 
Accomodation the great Yajua, His Majesty 
of Royal Guests issued the following instruc- 
in Tents. tions to his ministers for the 


The queenly city decorate 
High are her ramparts, strong and vast 
By ways at even distance passed 


eee ७००००००००७ ०० sortevónthse e DEDE] ase 


And many a grove and pleasure ground, ' 


She t£eems a painted city, fair, 

With chess-board line and even square. 
And cool boughs shade the lovely. lake, 

Where weary men their thirst may slake 


७+००+१०००००००७००००००० rat ००० ००६ ser १०००६७ eee ses.: 


With envoys sent by distant. Kings, 
And merchants with their ` precious 
5 ; things. 
With banners over her roof that play. 

d, V) 


On occasions of public festivity and ^ 


universal rejoicing, people 
decorated their houses and 
even public buildings wore a gaia day ap 
pearance. Here is a description of the, de- 
"eorations in Ayodhya on the day on which 
Rama was to be crowned Yuvaraja ‘but’ was 
banished 


On all the:mansions of the great 

And householders of wealth and state. 

Whenever the people loved to meet, 

Where’er a tree adorned the street, 

Gay banners floated to the wind, 

And ribands. round the ‘staves were 
J | < 5 


Decorations. 


IGA 1 
IIIS 


The royal street with flowers was strown, 
Which loving hands in heaps had thrown. 


+०००००७७४००७०+५ e»»*t?vsorsoq9ttovesasn 
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७०००० «००००० 


^ With careful foresight to 11] ५७6, 
With borrowed blaze the midnight 
gloom 


The crowds erected here and there; 

Trees in each street gay lamps to bear 
i ‘The city.thus from side to side, . 

In festal guise was beautified 


Zw. ! ud do 


_State Recep- 


^ ssovss ००० TIETYT 


accomodation of royal ‘guests. 


Pavilions for the princes, decked, 

With art and ornament, erect. 

And handsome booths by thousand, 
made 


The Brahman visitors to shade. 
Arranged in order side by side, 
With meat and drink and all supplied 


COP eso d8Q***oseeot ०» ०७० te so ६४०७ ००७ sen 


For our own people too provide, 
Sufficient tents, extended wide, 

And stores of meat and drink prepare. 
When Rama returned from the foresta, 


State reception. was accorded 
to Rama. Bharata issued the 
following order to Satrughna. 


Let every shrine with flowers be gay, 
Let incense burn and music play 

Go forth, go forth to meet your king, 
Let tabours sound and ministrels sing. 
Let birds swell high the note of praise, 
Skilled in the lore of ancient days 

Call forth the royal matrons : call 

Each noble from the council hall. 

Send all we love and honor most, 

Send Brahmins and the warrior host, 

A glorious company to bring 

In triumph home our lord the king.’ 


$ 


Let brawny arms be stoutly plied 

And, smoothing all with skilful care, 
The road for Kosal's king prepare 

Then over the earth let thousanos throw 
Fresh showers of water cool as snow, 
And others strew with garlands gay 


With loveliest blooms our monarch’s 
sway. 

On tower and temple porch and gate 

Let banners wave in royal state, 

And be each roof and terrace lined 


With blossoms loose {and chaplets 
twined ? 
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“Then compassed by a white-robed 
throng 

Of Brahmins, heralded with song, 
With shouts of joy from countless 
r throats, 


And shells and tambours’ mingled 
notes, 


And drums resounding long and loud, 

Exulting Bharata joined the crowd. 

Still on his head, well-trained in lore 

Of duty, Ram’s shoes he bore. 

The moon-white conopy was spread 

With flowery twine engarlanded, 

And jeweled chouries, meet to hold 

O’er Rama’s brow, shone bright with 
gold, 


The ancient Aryans had achieved many 
engineering feats. One of 
them was visited by Hanu- 
man and his companions in the 
course of his wanderings in quest of Sita. 
It was a palace and grove in a cavern and had 
been built by the most skilful of ancient 
engineers— Maya. It was called Swayam 
Prabha. 


At length, when life seemed lost for aye, 
They saw a splendour as of day, 
A wondrous forest, fair and bright, 
Where golden trees shot flamy light. 
And lotus—covered pools were there. 
‘ With pleasant waters fresh and fair, 
And . streams their rippling currents 
rolled 


Swayam Prabha. 


By seats of silver and of gold. 

Fair houses reared their stately height 

Of burnished gold and lazulite, 

And glorious was the lustre thrown 

Through lattices of precious stone. 

And there were flowers and fruit on 
stems 


Of coral decked: with rarest gems, 
And emerald leaves on silver trees, 
And honey comb, and golden bees. 
Then as the Vanars nearer drew, 
A holy woman met their view. 


To him the lady of the cave 
In words like these her answer gave; 


7 
O E rm 
tem POMPA À 


Coronation 


‘ Skilled Maya framed in daya'of old 

This magic wood of glowing gold. 

The chief Artificer in place... A 

Was he of all the Da'naya race : 77 

He, for his enchantments famed,’ 

This glorious dwelling planned and 
_ framed, 


He for a thousaud years endured : 
The sternest penance, and secured 
From Brahma of all boons the best, 
The knowledge Us'unas possessed. 
Lord, by that boon, of all his will, 
He fashioned all with perfect skill ; 
And, with his blissful state content, 
In this vast grove 8 season spent. 
By Indra’s jealous bolt he fell . 

For loving Hana's cbarms too well. 
And Brahma on that nymph bestowed 
The treasures of this fair abode, . 
Wherein her tranquil days to spend . 
In bappiness that never may end. ' 
Merusavarnis daughter, I p. 
Guard ever for that heavenly dame 
This home, Swayamprabba my name. 


(LV, L, LI). 


Here is an ivteresting description of the 


consecration of Rama on bis 
R ites. return from the forest.” 


Sugriva raised four urns of gold, 

The water for the rite to hold, 

And bade four swiftest Va'nars flee 

And fill them from esch distant ses. 

Then east and west and south and north 

The Va’nar envoys hastened forth. 

Each in swift flight an ccean sought, 

And back through air his treasures 
brought, 


And full five bundred floods beside 


- Pure water for the King supplied. 


Then girt by many a Brahman tege, 
Vasishtha, chief for reverend age, 
High on a throne with jewels graced 
King Rama and his Sita placed. 
There by Jabali, far revered. 

Vijaya and Kashyap’s son appeared ; 
By Gautam’s side Katyayan ‘stood, 
And Vamdeva wise and good, 

Whose holy hands in order shed 
The pure sweet drops on Rama's heed, 
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» Then. priests and maids and warriors, 
- blo all 
Approaching at Vasishtha’s call) 
With sacred drops bedeired: their king, 
The centre of a joyous ring, 

The guardians of the worlds, on high, 
And all the children of the sky 


From herbs wherewith their hands were 


filled 
Rare juices on his brow distilled: 
His brows were bound with glistening 
gold 

Which Manu’s self had worn of old, 

(VI, CXXX). 

x When Bharat with his suite proceeded to 
A Beyal March the forests to meet Rama, a 
7 ' party of sappers and miners 
accompanied him and prepared the way. 


Here is a description of what they accom- 


plished. 


Each busied in his several trade, 

To work machines or ply the spade ; 

Deft workmen skilled’ to: frame the 
wheel, 


Or with the pondrous engine deal ; 


Guides of the. way, and craftsmen 
skilled, 


To sink the well make bricks and 
build ; 
Went forward....... «०५५० ५००००० 
In other spots, on desert lands, 

Tall trees were reared by busy hands. 

. Where ever the line of road they took, 

. They plied the hatchet, axe and hook. 
Others witn all their strength applied, 

' Oast vigorous plants and shrubs aside, 
‘In shelving valleys rooted deep, 

And levelled every dale and steep. 


They bridged ravines with ceasless toil, 

And pounded fine the glinty soil. 

A passage through the ground they 
cleft, 


And soon the rushing flood was led 

Abundant through the new-cut bed, 

ln dry and thirsty spots they sank — 

Full many a well and ample tank, 

And altars round about them placed. 

With well-wrought plaster smoothly 
spread, 

With fragrant sandal we Nd $; 

With many a flower beside it set, 

Like the God's heavenly pathway 


showed 
That mighty hosts' imperial road. 


And they, who could read the ९६818, ' 
Raised carefully the tented shade, — 
Wherein hizbminded. Bharat stayed 
With broad deep moat encompassed 
round ; 
Like Mandar in his towering pride, _ 
With streets that ran from side to side 
Enwreathed with many a palace tall 
Surrounded by its noble walls ; 
With roads by skillful workmen made ; 
Each camp in beauty and in bliss 
Matched India's own metropolis. 
The ‘prince's royal road was bright, 
Adorned by art of workmen skilled. 


७००१९९०१*०००००००७७ , on 
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AGNIHOTRA OR KARAMA YOGA. er 


(By Pr. BUDHA Deva VIDYALANKAR). 


Far from the haunts of reckless merry 
making—away from the stir and bustle of 
civilization—in his lonely hut is sitting the 
` recluse—-lost in his researches for turning the 
barren tract of land into a fertile field. For 
many years to increase the grain produce has 
been the burning problem of the land and 
he is lost in it. 

All of a sudden he is surrounded by a 
knot of restless seekers after pleasure. With 
artificial seriousness and fashionable 
looks of inquiry they pour out questions with 
the relevancy of which they have never 
troubled their minds. With good-natured 
peevishness and suppressed mirth at the 
gtupidity of their questions he replies to all of 
them and they go away. 

They pass away but where they do turn 
their steps to? Again to some fresh haunt 
of pleasure. ‘heir time is now spent in ex- 
hausting their sarcastic wit on the 
pitiable condition of the saint they have just 
been to. One describes him as a boiled potato. 
Another finds aresemblance in him to a 
reddish dug out freshly from the ground. This 
has been a very lucky day. They have 
got hold of something new to pour their 
pent up malice upon. Throw out a word of 
advice to: them and you have given them a 
fresh subject for the uncontrolled exercise 
of hillarity. Shall we not enjoy this brief 
span of life to the fullest? Surely, one 
has got every right to spend his time 
‘agreeably when tired of the dull mono- 
tony of this earthly existence. A chorus of 
‘ayes’ and ‘ays’ rings through the air 
and the company parts at last with a reso- 
lution of pity on the poor plight of the 
silly Pundit to whom the region of plea- 
sure is forbidden ground. Thus passes 
the time of these martyrs to heroic 


self-dissiption who profess to have en- 
e r LE k 


m 


I 


joyed their time while, * Tired of Enjoy- 
ments " is writ large in the couutenánce of 
everyone of them and they know. it' well 
that they will again come to the 
gathering and everyone will have to sup-, 
pose piously that he is profoundly enjoy-, 
ing his time. The same round everyday 
again and again till death one. day comes 
to claim its own and the long— desired end’ 
has come. We have heard so much aboüt 
the tyranny of fanaticism, but is not the 
tyranny of fashion far more grinding, ‘is’ 
not every heresy here punished with“ 
ridicule---a weapon which to some mindsis . 
far more dreadful than any device of the 
merciless courts of Inquisition. Alas! for 
the darkness, for the stagnation, for the 
suffocation of a self-centred soul. 


And now turn to the recluse who has’ 
risen successful from his long labours, 
They are beseiging him: to pour out 
their congratulations. Even the merry 
circles have declared a holiday in 
honour of his victory. And, now, perhaps, 
their voice is the loudest in proclaiming 
him. “The Hero of the day." ^ Perhaps 
he is human enough to feel flattered but he 
has greater cause to feel that this isa dày | 
of real happiness to him. Before him. rises 
the vision of acres, of green fields smiling 
their sweet challenge to the deadly hand of 
merciless famine. Now,a chorus of sótígs 
rises to the heavens where “œ 
heart-rending wail would have pierced the 
ears of every passer by and now when the 
sturdy farmer sits in his family circle after 
his hard days’ toil, he forgets all his after his 
hard day's toils in the welcome 
that he reads in the blooming eye of his 
youthful daughters. Well may he feel proud 
even in anticipation of this day. 
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Yet, greater is perhaps the joy, that he 
has always been reaping—the joy, the calm 
that satisfies a sense of duty which has 

‘always been strong. Even , in the 
darkest days he was the butt of sallies 
from mocking scoffers and at last he has suc- smoke rising from the altar added to the 
ceeded. Oh! for the joy—the fragrance—the number of Jattas hanging down from the 

. eostacy of that one single moment. What boughs of spacious trees. Then the 
asigh of relief he drew and now his eyes whole life was a Yajna. So was the life of the 
sparkled : with a divine light when he universe. In the fire of love burning with- 

: bent his head in humble prayer before One in they found an equivalent to the sun with- 

" whose grace has. scorned his efforts with out. This was the song they played on the 
such signal success. This is what they call : ^ : : यज्ञवेदी 
sublime—this exalted humbleness of one Vina (sort) of Yajnavedi (( ) and 
who has dedicated the best of his life to its the whole universe rang with one harmonious : 
rightful master. His cheeks were bathed in tune. In the fire as fountain head of all i 

— tears. Oh!they were the dew drops on which activities, they had discovered the key-note. | । 

\ the rising sun of new hope was bestowing of the universal harmony. | | 

“its most life-giving sun-shine. 


Happy and glorious were the days when every 
morning there rose the chant of holy mant- 
ras to welcome the rising sun and the golden 

. flames doubled the effect of sweet sun-set on 
the burning faces of holy Rishis when 


p ; «६४६ And thus they sang:— 

This ; : Beas i & 
‘This is the meaning T] NR stum Aa: स्वः ओम्‌ quas स्वः योरिव 
this is the unsougnhtfor fruit of his hard toils. भू AR x a diua 
He cannot help ‘being lost in an uplifung म्ना प्राथवाव AMET तस्यास्त पा ga | 
happiness. Yet, how few there are io wuom यृज्जनि gg अग्निमन्नाद मन्नाइथाया qu । 
ithas been given to inhale this fragrant ` ae | 
gushing’ of open air even for a single ( ओ३म्‌ भूः) God the most life giving: | 

| 


momoni: ( mga: ) the most purifying ( &W:) the 
How fewer still on the other hand are those मे t m 
who have realised to the fullest extent that Ounipresent one (द्याः) the heaven (£a) 
what to their winds has been self-less labour like (eat) with glory ( gia ) the 
of love has caused the agonies of death to tne ई i 
millions, while it has afforded a few moment’s earth (a) also ( after) with verdure | 
pleasure ouly to those whom they Na ( तस्याः) of that (ते) thine ( प्रथिवी ) Oh 
. loved. How large is the number of those 
to whom it hid never occurred that while earth! ( देवयजनि ) Ls learned men 
they were toiling to make their pile, No P gather to organise their efforts (3) on 
for tneir little nome-circle had blinded them ~ "n ४ 
tothe fact that they were selling the rights the surface ( अग्निं ) the fire ( अन्नाद्‌) । 
and self-respect of their country or perhaps जी eain अन्नाद्‌ ) for prosperit 
of . whole humanity, Little did they gr MI EN ) prosperity 
dream that ultimately 10 would one day seact ( aaa ) : $ e 
even upon that family circle for which they I desire to see this earth also glorified with 
sold their souls. Such is the short—sighted- verdure as the heaven is resplendant with 
- ness of men. his abundant glory. So Oh! matien earth 1 
EN isis z learned men organise themselves on 
^What.an irony of fate... Low lies the land where : : : J 
shrouded with Unrate darkness where that surface of thine | invoke this grain— 
ym al ie d i eating fire for the sake of prosperity. 
the-eternal atga always burnt and I invoke fire to cover this earth with ver- 
whichisaw the first dawning of the divine dures. How pithy and how pregnant is that 
light amidst the grand.old Himalaya’s eter- one short sentence, Oh! for a mighty hand of 
nal snows. ह : a mighty master to enlarge upon it. 
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THE WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY. 


(By Cn. HARI SHANKARA BA., KanNaL) 


‘We had read with interest some days 
ago both L. Hans Raj's letter and Devi 
Lajjawati's defence on the above subject. 
Inspired as our revered ex: principal is with 
8 Spirit of doing good to the motherland 
it was in the fitness of things for him to 
think of the weaker sex io his after life. 
The prime and vigor of youth he dedicated 
to the education of Punjabi youths and 
now to crown or complete his life work 
the theme of the womaa's university must 
needs creep in his brain. 


We hearty thank and congratulate the 
Mahatmaji for the elaborate embryonic 
scheme that he has put before the public. 
Every detail of utility is thoughtfully 
planned and practically well conceived of— 
with the core of heart we endorse every 
item of the scheme. But with due respect 
we beg to enquire what sort of rigidity or 
inflexibility has Mahatmaji now  discover- 
ed in the present system ot education which 
he wants in tne woman's university to elimi- 
nate. Trueit is that with the onward march 
of civilization the existing customs and 
institutions get sterotyped stale and anti- 
dated. 


But our veneralbe educationist has times 
out of number championed the cause of the 
present system. At the D. A. V. College 
anniversaries he invariably not only aplaud- 
ed to the skies the apish mimicry of the 
university curriculum but had condemned 
in strong terms the Gurukula propaganda, 


‘Times however have taken a different 
turn and  non-co-operation is now in full 
swing. The advancing tide of nationalism 
has swept clean before it the ripe experi- 
ence or the balanced judgment of the 
most veteran ex-Principal who now seems 
determined to advise women to embark 
upon an altogether novel, vague and imma- 


ture educational speculation. The man who 
all his life demonstrated the utility of 
western education and exhorted people to con- 
sider itas truly national now changes the idea 
and asks woman to make a fresh er. 
periment of their own. 


Itis a pity that the word national has been 
made a plaything. It is tossed about like 
a shuttle cock from one yard to another. 
The D. A. V. College, the Aligarh College, 
the Benares College and all were founded 
to impart national education. But now when 
the tug of war with the British institutions 
has set in, all of them have become un- 
national or anti-national. If anyhow compro- 
mise takes place to-mo row, the old relations 
of amity and concord will revive and the: 
nations) hue and cry of the hour will 
take French leave. 


We, however, beg to submit that move- 
ments and institutions born of animosity and - 
brought up in racial hatred can seldom 
flourish and fructify. Unless and untill 
the leaders hinge and pivot their politi- 
cal or educational propaganda on the lofty 
pedestal of religion, success and peacefulness 
are far from the land. Let wiser heads 
assemble, discuss and decide once for all 
the scope and range of nationality so far 
as religion sanctions it. It is idle to tackle 
the country's resources, fritter away energy 
or play ducks and drakes with people's 
money and then say after ten years that 
what was done uptill now was unnational. 


One word to the authorities of the Kanya 
Mahavedalya and we shall finish. The 
proposal for a woman's university need not 
unnerve or throw them off their balance. 
They need not fear that a sister institu: 
tion will dwarf their own into insignificanogee 


usurping all resources. e 
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« It would be a clossal blunder to allow 
the; high—mettled. nationalism. (so called . of 


course) freak or frolic freely. with the Mar 
hayidyala. . Let the Vidyala work on the 
lines. it. bas. chalked. out ive itselt before 
hand and. evolve .the destiny for which it 
has, striven for so. many years. studiously 
it,,sbould , and |, scrupulously, | it should 
abhor. .all idea. of . intermixture or amalgama- 
tion... Silently. and patiently itshould toil on 


VB e 


INDIA'S:ATTEMPTED REVOLUTION" WITHOUT BLOODSHED ; ४५४४ 


bearing well in mind that whereas .poliey- 
mongers shape the course of their. action 
according to the whim and capriceof ex- 
pediency, the basic principles of Dharma and 
righteousness defy alltime and remain firm 
and immutable tbrough thick and thin... ©: 

If nationalists so desire, let them found a 
woman!s uuiversity but their efforts are sure 
to end ina fiasco if they go against the princi- 
ples of Risbis and Munis 


e 


The following from thé pen of the Revd: Mr. Sunderland appears in the Unity of 


U.S. A. America : — ^ 


4 


Probably the most remarkable movement 
that 'the- world’. ever saw, aiming "tó 


effect a’ great political’ revoliition without : 


bloodshed,—to win,’ for’ a longsuffering 
subject people, fresdom from an ......«. 


foreign’ rule, without “War, is now being“ 
' people are intellectually and. morally 


carried on in India 

India’s’ condition» ‘under foreign rule has 
become; simply: unbearable. More than a 
century 8107: 935 ‘half’: .ago,,.shei:'was cons; 
quered i»: piecemeal. «by Greats Britain; 
because: Britain» wanted her {iwealth; and 
possesed. more: “powerful arms than she, 
As soom ‘aB’iconquered ‘she was disarmed 
and. , British . military © garrisons’ were 
placed at. all -strategic points; in the land 
Thus for 160. years she has been: held in 
subjection ‘by the sword as ‘ mod} jagus 


Meanwhile, for the. enrichment" of her 
conquerors, :Shé hag: been!- industrially and 
all ००००० idoneo Ih y thes una 
rom ; being .a very rich nation, one ;o 
the richest. in the world, she, has been 


reduced to .the point where 816 is, now < 
probably the very, poorest ciyilzed nation, 


on, the earth; (80. .that, according. to 


British authorities themselves’ from forty’ 
to sixty millions of her’ people never’ 
know from the year's beginning to ‘its. 
ead, what it is to have a full meal 


- Although her civilization is one of the 


oldest in the world, and although her 


little inferior to the Eritish she 
is tot’ allowed to make or alter a single’ 
law ‘under ‘which she is compelled to 
live; or to control the expenditure of a 
single ‘rupee of her: national -revenue.. 
And’ although her people plead constantly 
for schools and eduvation, they -are--kept 
in a shocking condition of illiteracy. ~ =- 


Year. after year, decade after decade 
and.,.generation after generation, the 


rulers for justice, for freedom, for the 


right to. shape their own national life, 


j i deus; ce 
Sitice: the Great War, partly as the" 


esult’ of the return of those who survived, ` 
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-óf ‘the more than a million men sent to 
gid the Allies, India is waking up, and 
"demanding ^ her rights—determined no 
‘longer to remain simply a nation of helots, 
‘of ‘slaves, of hewers of wood aud drawers 
of water for foreign......... «ee 


४7- What does she propose to do? Probably 
‘she could not if she would (disarmed as 
she is) throw of her foreign yoke by 
force. But she prefers not to use force. 
She abhors bloodshed. Has she no other 


resource ? She believes she has. 
She believes she has always been 
pre-eminently a peace-loving nation. She 


believes that peaceful agencies in the end 
are stronger than those of war. She 
believes that in the end right is might. 
She has determined, therefore, upon 8 
bloodless revolution. She will win her 
rights; she will compel England to grant 
them How? Not by violence; not by 
indulging in even a single act of violence ; 
but by “non-co-operation” with her foreign 
rulers, and by suffering. The government 
cannot go on a week without the aid 
of the | Indian people. The Indian 
people propose peacefully but resolutely 
to. strike against their foreign mas- 
ters—refusing to cooperate with them in 
anything, or to aid them in anything 
until their rights are granted; and they 


propose to suffer, without retaliation or re- . 


venge, the penalties upon them, however 
heavy they may be. 
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"What will be' the result ? Can right 
win against might under such conditions? 
wh it be possible for the Indian people 
ot ld out. against the mighty -power 
| England ? Already arrests end im- 
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INDIA’S ATTEMPTED REVOLUTION WITHOUT BLOODSHED. 


prisonments are multiplying, and . the. 
iron hand of power is being felt with. 
increasing severity. ... .. | 
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hold out? 
goaded ‘to 
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Will they the people 


Can they? When they are 


frenzy, will they not strike back? Can 
they endure and suffer, and suffer and 
endure, without retaliation? The  experi- 


ment is one of the most striking, startling, 
shall we not say heartening that the modern 
world has ever witnessed. 


The leader in this remarkable movement 
of the Indian people 
sevcooveesseeeeWil freedom by peaceful means, 
by a strike without violence and. by 
voluntary endurance of suffering, is Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi—not a warrior, of course; 
hardly a statesman, although. he has 
shown some  statesminlike qualities in. 
years past; but above all else, a saint—4, 
man revered by all India as. one of the 
saintliest charcters it has ever . produced, 
Mr. Gandhi has enormous influence. His; 
word everywhere is: ; 

“We must have no bloodshed. We have 
& right to our liberty; it is dearer to 
us than life; we will obtain it or die. 
Bat we wil do no wrong; we will not’ 
kill; we will not harm our rubers; we. 
wil not even hate. them; we will 
not co-operate with them in any ‘way, 
in their work of carryig on 89.८4 «व 
governmont in this country whieh does: 
not belong to them; and’ thus we will 
compel them to give us our rights add 
our freedom." ya 

In a recent article published in bis paper, 


tO ..cccces- ses" 


Young India, Mr. Gandbi says : 


“Let net our rock be, violence. 
and . devilry. Our -rock must.. wi 
noü-violénce .. . and godliness. The. 
success of oar movement depends. upon 


our ability to control all the foreed of. 


» 
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violence on our’ side. 1 do not plead for 
India to practice non-violence because she 
is weak: I want her to practice’ non- 
violence, ^ conscious of her strength 
and power. I want India to realize that 
she has a soul which cannot perish and 
which can rise triumphant over every 
physical weakness and defy the physical 
might of the whole world [f India takes 
up the doctrine of the sword she may 
gain: momentary victory; but she will 
then cease to be the pride of my heart. 
1 believe she has a mission for the 
world—to teach mankind the power of 
the soul, the power of nonio anog the 
power of right, holding no sword or 
bayonet in her hand. My life is dedicated 
to the service of India through the 
religion of non-violence, which, [ believe, 
is the root of true Hinduism. 
Non-violence in its dynamic condition 
means conscious ‘suffering. lt does 
not mean meek submission to the 
will of the evil doer, but it means 
putting one’s whole soul against the will 
of the tyrant. Working under this law it 
is possible for a single individual to defy 
the whole might of an unjust empire, I 
do not believe [adia to be helpless. Let us 
in India realize that 100,000 Eoglishmen 
need not frighten 300,000,000 of human 


beings standing as we do oa our owa soil: 


and haviag justice on our side.” 

I am sorry to say that only a few ot 
the Christian missionaries in India side 
with Mr. Gandhi, or with the [adian 
people, in their struggle. for. freedom. 
Most side with the government, on which 
they are dependent for fayors; Just as in 
this country in the: days of slavery, so 
maay Christians sided with the slaveholders, 
and just asin all times of war so many 
Christians side with the powers that 
control the armies and the navies. 

A few Christians in India, however, take 
the side of the people, of freedom to be 
obtained by non-violence, and’ of Mr. 
Gandhi. One of these is the tev. 0. F. 
Andrews, a very able, widely known and 
widely honored missionary connected with 
the. Church of England Mission in Delhi. 
Mr. Andrews pleads as strongly for Indis 


| 


as does Mr. Gandhi, and ‘he also pleads 
as strongly with the Indian people, to: 
determine to obtain these by peaceful; 
means. In a recent Indian paper. Mr.: 
Andrews writes: "कार fel unb 

“India will not be the India of myo 
dearest religious hopes on earth if in her? 
great struggle for freedom she turns‘fromi | 
the path of love and peace, to follow the; | 
paths of bloodshed and violence,’ thet | 
pathway ofthe sword. It has beea‘the one : 
dream that has sustained me, all through 
these hideous years of blood-stained peace, | 
that India may show to: Europe the true 
and living picture of Christ; that India 
may show tothe wrold, in act and deeds 
of love, what the Sermon on the Mount 
really means. For Europe has of late lost 
sight of the figure of Christ, my Master. 
ln a recent Indian magazine thare is a very 
wonderful poem, published by oae whom 
I revere, Satyendera Dutt. He wrote it on 
Christmas day—the day of peace and 
good will—to the effect: “There is no 
room for Ohrist in Europe to-day. ‘ome, 
O Lord, Christ, come to India. Take thy 
stand in Asia, in the country of Buddha, 
of Sakya, Kabir, Nanak, Nitai, and Sanak.” 
If this great and pure movamant which 
Mahatma Gandhi has begna saly ends ia 
violence and bloodshed, if this great and 
pure movement does not win by suffering 
alone, then my dearest religious hopes 
will have been ia vain. But I still believe 
with all my heart and soul, that the people ,. 
of India are gentle and humane, as nọ.: 
other pevple. L still believe that the | 
religious message of the Buddha, Kabir, 
and Nanak, and a thousand others—the 
message of my own Master, Christ—is. 
still a living message in [adia to-day.” 

“0, India, keep to that pure and true 
indep3adence, the indepeadence of tha soul, 
the independence of the soul that wins by 
suffering and by loving service.’ ‘Thanthere - 
will come to mankind a new power of peace - 
and good will on earth." jr $ 

This extraordinary, this wonderful-'miove- ^ 
ment, which the people of India are underé' =; 
taking, to carry on à "great political | 
revolution and win their freedom in Christ’a ': 
way and not in Cæsar's, by non-violence, nok: / 
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by violence, by suffering and being killed 
if need be, but not by killing, by. the 
power of reason and right and the soul, 
and not by swords and bombs—this won- 
 derful movement is one which every. lover 
. of peace and freedom and justice in. the 
world, and especially which every. believer 
in the religion of Jesus Christ in the 
world, should watch with the 
porsible interest, and the deepest possible 


greatest, 


DROPS. ^` "v HT 

to teach Christendom what real Christianity, 
is? Does it mean that Indiais going to 
show to the-.world- that. the ‘eligion: of 
Jésus, as set. forth..in tbe:Sermon on.the: 
Mount, sis practical statesmanshtp-and: the. 
only practical,. statesmanship,- and that: 
when the so-called Christian nations o accept» 
the: real. religion. ‘of. Jesus and put. it-in« 
practice,; and ` not before, will wars vend 
tyrannies: dnd ~-bloody revolutions :céase;" 


sympathy. and: we sball, at: last have freedom: and. 
Does the movement mean that India, Justice and peace on the earth? ; ged 
despised India, ''heathen" India, is going . dil 
| j ‘3 

| 
3118 
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DEW-DROPS. 
(By Pr. Bris Lan SHASTRI MA.) , 
The Bird in the Cage. 

: li 
| (1) | a Se 
The cruel man in tbe open ssys— “how Eyes. eee 
-— a - » T tjt ETAL PUS 
beauteous is tbis golden cage! | hese eyes were born of the tremuloug 
Come thou but for a while into it longing for the sight of the formless.) ads 
'and then let me know where its beauty But they have been placed before the... 


O wingless prisoner of the Earth, O thcu 
his hard heart, 


This beauty ‘is but death recurring 
for a winged bird—in sooth! i 
b न &ः us if (2) 5 5 , 
fhe wretch ‘was charmed by my fine 


nd sweet voice; 
n Ob, V 14M; DLE kk fH seaeboi 
" show he judged. my. worth! _, 
He. le ‘in ambush and spread anet;. liiy 
aught and put me. in | the cage; 
parted me, from my kith and 
pre, Bas SCR 3. dlordv 
aa of. yours, be thrown. s 
Fie -on this . friendship., 


Whee OnE enai 202 hae you 


' please me -not ;* 


511 UR 
sis whirling ; os: 


ETC 
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form; Í TEC. 
They feed and feed on sights of beauty, 
And turn still insatiate to the formless! . 


Something. ,, o aid 


Friends, something.is going on: in my" 
mind ;;it. foils my:;groping ; nin: ie! Ti 
Spinning- -and.:picking, fun» andi“ food 
j3 bee askese sod: losruob 

My. eyes.are dulbiofiitears My vheart — 
is feeling a Sort: of. pulling 5: and! my ‘brain! 
MDDS vá bene 
Li feel .miyself: strange: in «this par 
and. this. place dreads imei! visy © „weil 
tw betoewoDRhegdewellers [nono yh 
While - L; was -:playing |on:ithe 88810 rept 

1 chanced: to;i;find:some » pebbles nord S4 


sht Lx 
Ew 


Tall 
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i They were of strange Hues and forms; 

But I tossed them like common bits of 
isloperin my child's play ; 

"There-upon came a jeweller who took 
: them from, my hand; 

“Be! looked .at ‘them and tested them; 
isene king shis band, he asked him- 
18e11—— ‘ £ 


MANORAMA OR THE NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 
1 | ; A SERIAL STORY BY "KAUSHALA." 


Special for the Vedic Magazine. 


Love stops at nothing, but possession. 9n | 


Ag - soon... as . Manorama left, the 
Rai Bahadur thus greeted: the new comer 
nd. began. the | conversation. ..... 

,. Hall Vishnu! You have put in an 
‘appearance after a pretty long time. Glad to 
isee you! | How do. you do? Hope you have 
lbeen keeping good health and are happy ” 

“Quite! well! -Thankyou Sir! I have 
lbeen , rather busy: with my affairs. Several 
times. I. thuught of. coming. and paying 
mmy:respeots to you, but, ‘somehow or other, 

could not gratify my wish earlier than 
today... I. was: present at. the learned 
«discourse: that’ you delivered in the Arya 
Mandir Wachhowali. .It. was indeed, an 
intellectuali- banquet. You, Sir, are an 
iinyaluable acquisition . to. 
auri you, will, build, up the traditions of 
escholarship. in»: the, Arya, Samaj. It is 
sscholarly .exposition, of. Vedic, Theologyin 
it hes light; of, Comparative Religion and 
[Pbilosophy.;that;is .the igreat desideratum 
in;thbe Arya,Samaj.., | am delighted beyond: 
Eneagure at this good fortune of the Mother 
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YOUTH AND OLD AGE. E | 


our Church.: I. 
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What name should I give z| 
There are nine ratnas and eighty-four’ 
stones; these belong to neither of the’ 
classes; how should I price them? 

I said—Give them back to me for the 
present; I have still to play with them; 
when thy counting exceeds  ninety-three 
come and fixa price on them. iiis 


THoMAS SOUTHEBN. 


Church. The Arya Samaj can boast of 
many leaders whose main occupation in 
life it is to run down others and to try 
to reach the heights of fame by means of 
a ladder, the successive rungs of which 
are made up of reputations scotched by- 
the vile caleumny uttered mercilessly by 
their venomous tongues and of characters 
of rivals ruined by slander of which 
they are past masters. These worthies 
taking advantage of the psychological fact 
that the world of contemporary fools 
generally takes people at their own 
valuation are never tired of blowing their. 
trumpets loud and of comparing their 
imaginary achievements with the work of 
others to the detriment of the latter. They 


are quoting pedants or dunderheads that. 
have «the gift of the gab. They have 
enough smattering of many subjects to 
enable’ them to pose as great sch E » 
before. the masses. Omniscient conceit anc 18 
a lying and calumndous'tóngue are thei 
Stock in trade, 


=S ~ wae os 
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735 MANORAMA OR THE 

sf their own estimate of their attainments 
were regarded trustworthy, one would think 
that they are wiser than Socrates, more 
learned than Vyas, of loftier character than 
Dayananda. and greater ascetics than 
Gandhi, Question them a little deeper 
and you will be disappointed. These men 
are always jealous of potential influence 
and are anxious to nip budding literary 
reputations in the bud. They have the 
monopoly of leadership in the Arya Samaj 
and woe betide the mam whom they may 
choose to suspect of a design to demand 
his share of controlling, superintending 
and directing authority. You, Sir, are a 
man of mature wisdom and ripe scholar- 
ship. You have an India—wide reputation 
which was built up in a sphere free 
from the blight of their domineering 
influence.” 


“Vishnu! You are needlessly bitter. l 
never knew you were capable of such 
concentrated acerbity. You are extremely 
good-natured, amiable and accomodating. 
l have never yet associated withering 
sarcasams and cutting remarks with you. 
You remind me to-day of your friend 
Hari. By the way where 18 18 ? I under- 
stand he suddenly left Lahore sometime 
back and has not since been heard of.” 


“He is making a health tour in the 
Happy. Valley and I have received many 
letters from him couched in beautiful 
English describing with characteristic 


amplitude of detail the scenery of each 
place. visited by him. I should love to 
read out to you some of those letters if 
they would not bore you.” 


` “How. can Hari’s letter bore any one? 
Bari ie. one of the soundest scholars and 
the clearest thinkers in the Arya Samaj. 
स one of the very few leading Arya 
i inaii d h . 
ajists who can interpret Lord Dayan- 
das teachings in, terms of modern 
ght; I should like Manorama to be 
ent when these letters are read. I 
SERI. "Hari has impressed Manorama 


anc 


her father, cannot but welcome the 
ins this Anfluence. Hari can, per- 


jean my, darling from the corroding 


NEW WOMAN REDEEMED. 


and corrupting influence of her school 
training." canina, अल 

At this Vishnu blushed. When the Rai 
Bahadur had inquired about Hari, bis 
mind was converted into a battle’ ground 
of tender emotions. The memory of Hari's 
face at the time of parting wearing un. 
aspect of confusion and disappointment 
mingled with the lovely pictures. of 
Manorama’s charming poses. He purposely 
kept back from the Rai Bahadur the in- 
formation that Hari had fallen out with 
Vishnu on account of Manorama, and left 
Lahore in high dudgeon, that a mutual 
friend residing in Srinagar had informed - 
him of his friend’s whereabouts and that 
he had gone there quietly and secretly 
and apologised and thus mollified bis 
dearest friend. Now that the Rai Bahadur 
made a direct reference to Hari and 
Manorama, a delicious tingling sensation 
stirred him to the depths of his being, 
hot blood coursed rapidly through his 
veins and he said ia a voice tremulous 
with suppressed emotion. i 

"May I not, Sir, help in the redemption 
of Devi Manorama.” : 

“You! How?" As the Rai Bahadur 
framed this exclamation, he winked know- 
ingly and smiled archly with the sedate 
roguishness of advanced years. 

Cesse col) ams Ns not utterly........«.« 
utterly......... ..Uunacceptable and... ..... un 
SRO. Unto RAE ‘unworthy, I make 
bold to offer my home and ‘hearth 
to you sweet daughter. It you 
accept my humble offer Sir, I shall strive: 
to do all I can to make Manorama happy. 
In your words, Sir, she would he an asset 
for the Arya Samaj, if only she could be 
redeemed.” 

“My dear Vishnu! It is not for me 
to decide this question. .But I would 
not advise you to marry Manorama. You 
are a man of deep learning, she has na 
literary tastes. You are serious and religious, 
she is light-hearted and. frivolous. . You 
love asceticism in theory if not always in 
practice, she is epicurean in her tastes, 
views and well-established habits. One. 
does not marry with a view to 
Proselytising zeal can prevail with 


» 2M 
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with 
teal suffers considerable dimunition, when 


sll except one’s wife. A lover's 


hé becomes a husband. Things are no 
| longer viewed through  rossate hues 
+ and scales drop from one's eyes. The 


réaction profound. Hari’s case is different. 
He is not a marrying man—just at present. 
He is nota lover and Manorama to him is 
just a subject to be handled for purposes 
of his psychological laboratory and not an 
ángel ora goddess. You are in love, you 
worship the ground that she walks upon and 
are for this . very reason ill-fitted to play 
the role of a reformer. Take, then, the 
advice of an old man. Give up the idea 
of marrying Manorama. This marriage 
vill not, in all probability, be happy." 
“An I to ‘take it, Sir, that you do not 
regard me worthy of angelic Manorama 
and: being too good to pain me by 
direct refusal are giving me a polite hint 
not to press my hopeless suit." 
Vishnu uttered these words. in sobbing 
tones and collaped as soon as he had 


disillusionment is always painful and the 
ह 


ना 
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finished his remark. He dissolved into 
tears which had come unbidden and ia 
spite of all his efforts to restrain them. The 
Rai Bahadar felt himself in. an awakward 
and unenviable position. ,He flung bis 
arms round the neck of the. youngman, 
and said in soothing tones of „loving. 
command, “My dear Vishnu! Forbear f, 
Your case is, indeed, hopeless , but Dot, in, 
the sense in which you : 1876 used . the 
word. Your love for  Manorama is, an 
incurable possession aud .a seizure from 
which there is no escape. lf Manorama is 
willing, I will not stand in the, way." cosa 


As the old man uttered these words 
surcharged with hope, Vishnu sprang ap 
and gratefully clasped tho feet of the - Rai 
Bahadur. The Rai Bahadur gently disengaged’ 
himself from this clasp and Vishnu, 
after farewell greetings, left the 10086, 
with a bounding pulse, accelerated circula-' 
tion of the blood and dancing and gleaming‘ 
eyes. ids 


English, 


The Spirit of Ancient Hindu Culture by Mr. 
Maganlal A. Buch M. A., Baroda, price 2-4. 

It is a book of about 250 pages dealing 
with the various aspects of ancient “ryan 
Culture. There are chapters on “ East & 
West,” “ Hindu Literature” “ Hindu 
Ethics," “ Hindu Politics," Hindu Theology 
and *Hindu Metaphysics." All the chapters 
are extremely well-written and exhibit vast. 
study and wide reading. We do not agree 
with the metaphyics of the author and do 
‘not subscribe to the view that the whole 
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civilization of ancient India may be summed 
up in one word: adwaita. In spite of this 
difference, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending this excellent book to all patriotic 
Indians and to all foreigners who have a 
genuine desire to study sympathetically the 
hoary civilization of the people in whose 
midst their lot is cast. 

Shama's, a Magasine of Art, S. 
and Philosophy, edited by Mirinalins 
Chattopadhyay (B.A. Cantob), an- 
nual subscription: Rs. 8 (postage Be, i) 
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eingle copy. Hs. 2-12, postage free, foreign, 
£ l. Editiorial, Publishiug and Advertising 
Offices * Aghore Mandir " Santhome, Madras 
We'have received the January number of 
this excellent quarterly. The Editrix is 
one of the most gifted daughters of Ind-. 
and the younger sister of Sarojani Naidu, 
the nightingale of India. The issue before 
us is superbly printed on splendid paper. The 
cover is of artistic design. A beautiful 
picture of the statue of Hermes--beautiful 
piece of breathing Bronze—adorns the 
frontspiece. The contents provide a sump- 
tuous literary banquet. Sir John Woodroffe 
gives a beautiful pen-portrait of Maruyana 
Kyoto, the palace of Japan, which has been 
regarded the full blossom of the art of 
Japan. Harindranath Chattopadhyaya, the 
third of the kindred trioy of poets »sontri- 
butes a pathetic poem on the athiest's 
gospel of despair and his barren and sterile 
message. Here is the most touching stanza: — 
Oft-times we grow so weary of one moan. 
Dwells there a great magician power 
behind 
Life’s manifold phenomena alone, 
Com passionless and to our sorrows blind. 
Or is our God a consolation grows 
Out of the shadow of our sorrowing mind ? 


Henry Hall Ruffy writes an informing 
and able article on “ Tha Ripeness of 
Russia and the Theory of Preparation.” 
Arabinda Ghose contributes a long philoso- 
hical poem on * Love and Death.” Bawa 
Budha Singh gives copies extracts from 
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these we have an exquisits little poem. by 
Rabindranath Tagore, a short but . well. 
Wiitten article on ‘ Scenic effects in Indian: 
Drama " by C. Jinragandas M,A. a sweat 
poem by C. F. Andrews aud Notes and 
Comments by the Editor; We commend :this 
beautiful magazine to all who, loye and. 
have a developed aesthetic sense. os spa. 


SANSKRIT AND HINDI = =. 
भूमिकाभास by Pt. Ganshyam , Sharma 
Professor St. John’s Uollege Agra, ‘printed 


by Pdt: Magni Ram Sharma:at the! Dharam 
Press, . Price Rs. 2.. The work professes:to 
be a refutation of: Lord . Dayananda's- 


Rigveda Adi Bhasya Bhumika; but óne ‘looks 
in itin vain for reasoned : discussion ant 
logical consideration of the various: subjects 


dealt with in the Rishi’s immortal! work. 
Argument. has -been met by ‘rhetorical: 
rhodomontade, satire by ° bullingsgate, 


logical proofs by vitaperative declamation and 
vulgar vilification and straight propositions 
supported by authority clearly cited by 
mean innuendo. Irrelevencies in chaste 
Sanekrit constitute the author’s chief stock 
in trade. We hope to publish a detailed 
notice of this book in our next issue. 


nagar wa by Pandit Shri Pad 
Damodar Satyavalekar Swadhya Mandala 
Aundh (District Satara) Price 4 annas. 

The brochure contains a number of beauti- 
ful passage bearing on Sociology, Ethics 
and Polity from the Shat Path Brahman, 
one of the most ancient works of the Aryan 


the Love Poetry of the Punjab. Besides Race, It is well worth a perusal. 

bnt erage all 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT REVIEWED. 


PHYSICS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

The following from Professor Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar “Hindu Achievements in 
Exact Science” throws a flood of light 


upon the state of Scientific Learning in 
Ancient India. 


“Playfair makes the following remarks with 
regard to Greek physics: “Nothing like the 
true system of nature philosophy was known 

\ to the ancients. There are nevertheless to 
be found in their writings many brilliant 
conceptions, several fortunate conjectures, 
and gleams of light, which were afterwards 
to be so generally diffused.” 

The same remarks may be made, general- 
ly speaking, about Hindu physics. Both 
in methodology and achievements it exhibits 
almost the same strength and limitations as 
the Greek. But probably the attempts of the 
Hindu physicists were more comprehensive, 
and more coordinated with investigations in 
other branches of knowledge than those of 
the Greeks. 

Some hypothesis of nature, ie., of matter 
and energy, constituted the positive , basis 
of each of the principal. schools of Hiudu 
philosophy, including metaphysics. The idea 
of a real ‘natural philosophy" was never 
absent from the intellectual horizon even of 
those who believed that “the proper study 
of mankind is man.” There was no system 
of thought without its own physico-chemical 
theory of atoms, its own “ laws of nature," 
and so forth. The most idealistic school 
had thus its own  ''materialistio" back- 
ground. And the method of investigation, 

if not fully that of Baconian “experimental” 
induction was not less fruitful and 
“experiential than that of- Aristotelian 
‘speculative logic.” 1५ "(1 
i The. problems in natural philosophy, which 

.engaged the attention, more or less, of every 
thinker in India, were of the kind described 
below : 


l. The theoy of atoms and molecular 
combinations. It is generally associated 
with the name of Kanada, thé founder of 
Vaishesika philosophy He has therefore 
been called the Democritus of India. Strict- 
ly speaking there were almost as many 
atomic theories as the schools of Hindu 
thought. One ortwo may be mentioned: 


(1) . Vaishesika system: Atoms cannot 
exist in an uncombined state in ;ceration. 
“The doctrine of atomism did not take.its 
rise in Greece, but in the Hast „lt is 
found in the Indian philosophy.’ Kanada 
: could not believe matter to be infinite- 
ly divisible: (Fleming's, ‘Vocabulary of 
Philosophy." wield 


(2) Jaina system: The atoms are not 
only infinitesimal, but also eternal and 
ultimate. Atomic linking, or: the «mutual 
attraction . (or repulsion) of atoms in’ the 
formation of ' molecules was analyzed by 
Umasvati (ap. 50) with a most remarkable 
effect. The Jainas hold that’ the different 
classes of elementary substances are all 
evolved from the same primordial atoms. 
“The intra-atomic forces which lead to the 
formation of chemical compounds do not 
therefore differ in kind from those that ex- 
plain the original linking’ of atom to form 
molecules.” 59 


2. General properties of matter: These 
were analyzed and defined not only by 
Kanada and his school, but also by the 
Jainas, Buddhists, end other rivals and con- 
temporaries. A few such concepts were 
elasticity, cohesiveness, impenetrability, vis- 
cosity, fluidity; porosity, ete. Capillary mo- 
tion was illustrated by -- ascent of: the 
sap in plants from the root to the stem, 
and the penetrative diffusion’ of liquids’in 
porous vessels. Upward conduction of water 
in pipes was explained by the pressure of 
air 59 V = AM 
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The doctrine of motiou: Motion was 
conceived in almost every school of thought 
as underlying the physical pbenomena of 
sound, light, and heat. This motion was 
known to the not only molar and molec- 
ular, but also the subtle motion lodged in 
the atoms themselves, i.e., the very princi- 
ple of . matter-stuff. 


4, Time and Space: In order to be 
precise and definite in their calculations 
the Hindus conceived infinitesimally small 
magnitudes of time and space. The instru- 
ments of measurement were crude. The 
attempt to distingaish from one another 
the varying grades of “least perceptible” 
sound, light, beat, time, ete., bas therefore 
to be taken for what it is wortb, An 
atom {truti) of time was regarded as equa] 


The thickness of the 


1 
35756! of a second | 
minimum visible (trasa-renu), e.g., the just 
perceptible motein the sunbeam, was known 


to be th of an inch. The sizeof an atom 


1 
849525 
was conceited to be less than 11. 95—12 
—-62,0f a cubic inch. “Curiously enough 
this is- fairly comparable (in order of mag- 
nitude) with -the three latest determina- 
tions of the:size of the hydrogen atom.” 59 
No unit. of velocity seems to have been 
fixed: upon. .But average velocity was 
measured in‘ accordauce with the formula 

iius ; 
v= - These ‘measurements 
M 
arbitrary poetic guess—works. It is on the 
basis. of these that a remarkably accurate 
measurement of the relative pitch of musical 
tones, was made, and the instantaneous 
motion of a planet determined (and thus 
the. "principle" of the differential calculus 


discoyered) 


were nof 


The doctrine ‘of conservation: Both 


and decay, e ; 
m transformation was known to be go- 


jng on constantly 
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The following ideas about matter and 
energy may be gleaned from the writings 
of the Hindus 59. Some of these should 
be regarded . as real’ contributions to 
knowledge, though not demonstrated accod- 
ing to the modern methods 


(a) Heat: 
(I) Light and-heat were’ known ito 
Kanada: ‘as: different forms 
of the same substance "m 
(2) ‘Solar heat. was known to Udayana 
as the source of all the stores 


of heat. ` 
(3) Heat and light 'rays were. 
believed : by, - Vachaspati . (A:D.- 


850) to consist.of. very minute 
particles emitted . rectilineally 
by | the substances , o 
(4) Rarefaction in evaporation and. 
the phenomenon. of ,ebnllition, 
were correctly explained ‘by 
Shamkara Mishra a od 


(0) Optics’: Des ut 
' (I) Phe phenomena of translucency, 


opacity, shadows, etc; were 
""'explained by Udyotakara. °°” 
(2) The 80216 of incidence’ was 


known to be equal’ to the angle 
“of reflection. ~ This ‘ was‘ known 
to the: Greeks also." . 

(8) The phenomenon of ` refraction 
was known to Udoytakara, 

(4) The chemical effects of light 


rays were known to Jayanta,” 


(5) Lens and. mirrors. of. various 
kinds, spherical and. oval, were 
used for purposes ;of demons; 
tration. Light rays were focus; 
sed through. a;.lens, on ia 
combustible.: like ,. paper, . or 

: straw. , (The, making. and 
.. polishing of. glags; was a great 
_, industry in India... According 
‘to Pliny the, best glass. ,yas. 
that made by the. Hjndus,) a: 


“(ey Acoustics: J"! 10 :190110त078 
. (I) Physical. basis ofinsoundi; i fyo 
“il 651 "theories: were «heldicabout ‘the — 
rey vehicle or ‘medium! ‘ofi<pro- 
dite) ispagation.  Shabara: Swai 


# EA 


`~ 
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knew it correctly to be the air. 
But Udyotakara and others 
knew it to be ether. : 

(2) Wave-motion: The sound-waves 
~ ss; Were -understood by both 
di pis schools. But . Prashastapada 
sucesos 10 ‘knew.them. to be. transverse; 


Son and. Udyotakara and Shabara 


Swami understood the transmis 


wn. ` sion, of sound to be of the 


nature.of longitudinal waves, .; 
(4) Echoes :were analyzed by Vijnana 
n. bhikgu. ~: 
< ;; (9) Sounds were. distinguished ac- 
cording to their tones. and 
over-tones,. volume or. massive- 
ness, .and quality- or timbre, 
by  Batsyayana, Udyotakara, 
and Vachaspati ‘(c'a.D-'850) 
' (5) Musical notes’ and’ intervals were 
E. analyzed ‘and “mathematically 
caléulated in the “treatises on 
.music, 14 e.g., Sharamgadeva’s 
' "Samgita-ratnakara" (Ocean of 
Music") (1910—47), Damo: 
dara's “ Samgita-darpana 
(“The  .mirror of music 
(1560—1647), etc. . The relative 
pitch ' of the notes of the 
diatonic ‘scale was, according 
‘to  Krishnaji Ballal Deval 
accurately determined 
(0) The so-called Pythagorean law of 
" '' ‘of the’ vibration. of stretched 
strings was known to the 


seno obo Hindus, viz, the number of 
(wari! vibrations (pitch of a- note) 
To ९७४ 1 varies ‘inversely as the length 
wees. bots, of the string. 10 at 


(7) The Hindus knew’ that the octave 
above a note has twice as 
many vibrations as the note 
itself. They. had thus arrived 
at the octavé on which modern 
Eur-American music is based. ' 
"(aj Magnetism 
(1) Elementary magnetic phenomena 
“ “could not ‘but be observed 
met ov The attraction of grass, straw, 
vut etc. by amber, and the move- 
a ai eves cpment^'-sóf "the" iron ‘needle 


ic 

Lm 
eni 
UOnnSDnol a2 
vO: ; 


% fd x 


towards the magnet 


140 


were 


explained by Shamkara Mishsra 
as due to adrista, ie, unknown 


cause 


(2) Bhoja (e A.D. 1050) in his direc: 
tions for ship-building ‘gave 


the warping that no‘! 


iron 


should be used in holding 
or joining together the planks 
of bottoms intended to ‘bé 


sea-going vessels. ‘The 


féar 


was entertained lest the iron 
should expose the ships to’ the 
influence of magnetic rocks 
in the sea, or ‘bring them 
within a magnetic field and so 


‘ lead them to risks.'34 


(3). Mariner's compass: Mookerji 
points out a compass on one of 
` the ships in which the Hindus, 
of -the early Christian.,era 
sailed out to colonize Java 
and other islands 1n the Indian 
Ocean. The Hindu compass 
was an iron fish (called in 
Sanskrit mataya-yantra or fish 
machine). It floated in a; 
vessel of oil and pointed to 


the north 


(e) Electricity: Most rudimentary electri- 
cal phenomena may ‘have: been 
noticed by Umasvati (a.D: 50) 
His theory of ‘atomic: linking 
was based on the’ idea- that 
the two atoms to’ be combined. 
must have two opposite quali- 
ties. He believed that atoms 
attracted and repelled each. 
other according as they. were’ 

heterogeneous (ie. unlike), 


and homogeneous (ie 
respectively. 59 oS 


like), 


KATABOLIC HABIT AND THE 


SEXES 


Dr. Harry Compbell in his work 


* Differences in the Nervous -— 
of Menand Women" thus sums up thé 
Who 
have emphasised the fact that the’ male: 


views of Geddes and Thomson 
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sex is for the most part more katabolic 
than the female. 


Women, as ał class, show a greater tend- 
ency to put on fat tban men, and the 
tendency is particularly well marked at 
puberty, when some girls become phenomena- 
lly stout. I would here remark, by the way, 
that one possible cause of this may be the 
periodic loss of blood which begins at that 
time: for it was noticed by Hippocrates 
that the periodic bleeding of animals is 
conducive to the laying on of fat. l only 
suggest this, be itnoted, asa possible fac- 
tor; itis certainly not a leading one. Not 
only do women put on. fat more readily 
than men, but they lose it very rapidly— 
more rapidly, I should think, than men, but 
of this I am not sure. It is well known 
that of all tbe tissues of the body adipose 
tissue gains and loses in weight the most 
readily, and the facility with which women 
gain fat is obviously an important physiologi- 
cal attribute, it being necessary that they 
Should. be able to store up food-stuffs for 
the nourishment ofthe growing fcetus and- 
new-born child ; and, further, that they should 
be able to draw rapidly upon this stored- 
up material lt is most interesting to note 
how individual women differ in their fat- 
Storing tendencies. Sometimes, as already 
observed, fat is stored up at the time of 
puberty in abundance, but in these cases 
it generally happens that the individual be- 
comes. thinner by about the age of twenty, 
and two ior’ three years after this she may 
become, very much thinner. As a rule, 
during :the first months of pregnancy fat 
is absorbed, but in many casas this is again 
deposited during the later months. The 
effects of lactation vary widely : some wo- 
men increase. very considerably in weight 
during this period ; others show an equa- 
lly marked tendency to lose weight; in 
others, again, the weight remains stationary. 
These difiererences serve as an index of 
the natural tendency, whether to anabolism, 
or katabobim and need to be inquired into 
if we wish to gauge it. 


Just "as. women differ widely among 
themselves in. their: fat-forming tendencies, 
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so also do men, and it is often desirable 
that ‘we should know the past history of 
our patient in this respect. Some men, like 
some women, cannot be got to put on fat 
under any circumstances ; others, no matter 
how active nor how careful in regard to 
food, remain abnormally ‘stout. Of course 
it must be bornein mind that the anabolic 
or katabolic tendency of the body does not 
necessarily indicate a correepondingly ana. 
bolic or katabolic habit of the entire;nervous 
system. Occasionally individuals intellectual- 
ly very katabolic—like Dr. Johnson—are 
physically distinctly anabolic; and it is 
certainly not rare to meet with men: and 
women who in spite of excessive stoutness, 
are very active, both in body and mind, 


As s rule, however, the reverse is the case: 
the naturally lean are generally the most 
energetic ; I say the naturally lean, because 
the leanness may be merely a reault of the 
activity. 

The anabolism of women is shown in 
another way: women, as class, are much 
less active than men—much more stay-ate 
home. Particularly is the case with marri- 
ed women, although it is not infrequent- 
ly true of ths youug and unmarried. Thus 
we have on the whole a. much greater diffi- 
culty in’ getting. women to take sufficinet 
exercise than in getting men. After the 
climacteric, however, women frequently be- 
come much more active than during heir 
menstrual life. 


The anabolic tendency of women often 
manifests itself some time before, during, 
and some time after puberty. For two or 
three years before puberty the girl is very 
apt to become listless and languid,. to tire 
easily, and to display a tendenoy to loll 
about; and she may continue in this condi- 
tion two or three years after puberty has 
distinctly declared itself. A similar tendenoy, 
accompanied. by lethargy, is very apt to 
attend the menstrual periods thronghout 
the whole of menstrual life. 


' The anabolic habit of women is further 
shown by the fact that they require more 
sleep than men; for on the whole the quantity 
of sleep which an individual takes is à 
Ms cud 


$ 
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fsirly accurate measure of his anabolic or 
katabolic. tendency, small sleepers being for 
the : most part katabolic, great sleepers anabo- 
li. This perhaps does not hold good before 
ix the‘ period of - puberty, for more sleep is 
taken’ during childhood than after, and yet 


children are active and katabolic. It should 
be dbserved, however, that while children 
expend a large amount of energy, they are 
also continually storing it up in the form 
of new tissue. 


Although women sleep longer and show 
& greater disposition to sleep than men, 
Macfaelan states that they can better bear 
the loss of sleep, and most physicians will 
agree with him. This seeming paradox may 
| perhaps be explained as follows :— Women, 
being more anabolic, have, as a rule a 
relatively larger fund of reserve energy to 
draw upon ; and, moreover, their nerve force 
does not run out so rapidly as in men; 
on the other hand, expend their energy 
rapidly, and have not, therefore, a. large 
reserve store to fall back on ; consequent- 
ly they rapidly feel the effects of diminish- 
ed sleep. 


A 


‘In woman the pulse-rate is more rapid 
than in man, beating on au average 80 per 
minute in the former, aud 71:5 per minute 
in thelatter. Now, one would rather expect 
women, as the more anabolie, to have the 
slower pulse—katabolism imylying an active 
circulation. The palse-rate, however, bears 
8 peculiar relation to the height of the 
body, diminishing in inverse proportion to 
1, and inasmuch as women are, on an 
average. considerably shorter than men, we 
may, Í think, in this way my reconcile the 
apparently contradictory facts. . 

"The respirations also are more rapid in 
Women than men, and a similar explana- 
tion applies here we 


‘Lastly, women bear. the loss of food better 
than men —another fact which may: be associ- 
ated with their anabolic tendency, implying 
as it does, a large reserve of energy. : Whe- 
there they recover. more, readily | from 
surgical ooerations; [ bave not - been able 
toascertain. One would rather expact they 
would, but Sir James. Paget, to whom L 
applied for information on this head, informsd 
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me that he had not observed any diffe- 
rence in this respect. n 


DR. RABINDRA NATH TAGORE . 
ON THE SITUATION IN INDIA, 
The Venturer for May 1921, publishes’ 

an interview with the poet—philosopher 
of India. he poet delivered himself 
of the following sentiments with regard 
to the Non-co-operation Movement. 


“The present movement? It is most. 
wonderful. Ido not like its name, I do not 
agree with all its tendencies. Non-co-opern- 
tion implies—at least with some—a desire for 
aloofness, for seperation not only from the 
misdeeds of the British Government in 
India, but from the whole culture of the 
West, and this would be inimical to the 
possibility of progress. Though there are 
doubtless some few who, disgusted with the 
vulgar. futility of Western materialism: and 
disillusioned by the betrayals of Western 
imperialism, would seek to root out every 
appearance of the modern world from. 
amongst us, those iconoclasts are symptomatic: 
only of the grievous evils we have received at- 
Western hands and are not characteristic of 
the Indian spirit in its wide tolerance and 
receptivity. We can not progress without 
Western culture, the West most certainly 
cannot advance without ours, The national 
movement, wiscalled non-co-operation, is not 
one of sulky passivity but a great re-organiza- 
tion of the national life, and the mass of all 


classses of the people:are bebind it, only a ` 


a: few sophisticated ones—victims of a de-- 
nationalized education —try to stand aside. 

* The thing that is to me so, wenderful, the 
thing that is so touchiugly beautiful, so 
significant of the fundamental spirituality 
of our people, is their devotion to Gandhi. 
All the intellectual suotleties, and expend- 
encies, the trainéd eloquences that serve the 
successful modern statesman go for nothing 
with them. The follow Gandhi implicity; 
for one reason only—that they believe him 
be a saint. To sée:a wholé nation of © =) 
races, of differing temperaments and ideals; 
joining..hauds to follow a saint, that. is, a 


modern miraele, and only possible’ in India, }, 


Ido not agree with Gandhi in many things, 


— alm. " 


E 
| 
|] 
l 
| 
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but I give him utmost reverence and 
admiration. Heis not only the greatest man 
in Indis, he is the greatest man on earth 
to-day. One of the most striking fruits of 
the.movement is that it has practically killed 
the drink trade. It is amazing to find how 
people who have been tempted and lured 
into drinking habits give them up just 
because Gandhi asks them to. Confirmed 
drunkards find strength through their devo- 
tion to Gandhi to entirely forego alcohol in 
any form. They say simply, ‘ Mahatma 
Gandhi forbids it,’ and the evil chains of a 
lifetime are broken The Government are 
getting very much annoyed at this wholesale 
suppression ofa fruitful source of revenue 
and pretend that there is some seditious 
implication and are persecuting many. But 
the people do not mind, they will go cheer 
fully to prison for the sake of Gandhi and 
India’s liberation 


THE ANCIENT SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION, 

The following from a paper printed 

in the current number of the Sanskrita 
Bharati will, doubtless, interest our 
readers :— 
The educational method of the Hindus 
was an extremely simple one and the 
question of funds did not present any 
difficulty to them. The idea of plain 
living and high thinking was insisted 
“upon as a rule of religion. 


apy. CHHANDOGYA VIII, 4 
“8, 


And that world of Brahman belongs 
to those. only who find it by 
‘ abstinence, for then there is freedom 


in all the worlds.” 


This purported to secure both ‘efficiency 
and economy in the work. The work was 
distributed in due proportion among the 
teachers, the student, the king and the 

le. The arrangement was a very 
natural one and did not throw any 
heavy burden on any of the parties con- 
cer 

With the teacher it was an imperative 
duty to teach and omission to do 

jè 


k 


* "il 


that 


MR —— | 
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was a sin. (MANU X, 75). 
was to provide the student 
(and residence}. (MANU II 
was to accept no fee from the _ student 
while the latter was. being : taught. and 
if he did so both the teacher and student 
would suffer degradation. The. teacher 
was permitted to receive a present from the 
student when the latter returned home on 
the completion of his studies (MANU II 


The teacher 
with food 
161). He 


256 AND III, 156, 108). The. teacher 
was to live a life of poverty. (MANU 
IV, 7 AND 8). He could earn money by 


religious services and by accepting " gifts 
from people on occasions of. ‘religious 


ceremonies. While iu distress he “could 
apply to the king for subsistence. ^ ^: 
The translation of the texts. is. given’ 
below :— (lev iiss 
MANU.X; 75. - wasi 

Reading ‘the vedas; and teaching “öthéra 


to read them, sacrificing ard’ assisting 
others to sacrifice, “giving the: 
poor, if' themselves have ` enough, 
accepting gift from the virtuous,’ if 


themselves are poor, are the 'six 
prescribed acts of the first-born 
class.'' 


MANU II, 146. r 
the-twice born youth, whose soul has. 
been formed by this regular- succes- 
sion of prescribed acts, © collect by: 
degrees, . while he. dwells with his 
preceptor the devout habits ptoceed- 
ing from the study of scripture” ,९: 

MANU Ii, 245 ves 
"Let not a student, who knows his duly, 

present aay gift to his preceptor 
before his return ^ home; but whén 
by his tutors permission, he is go- 
ing to perform the ceremony on his 
return, let him give the venerable 
man some valuable thing. to: the: best 
of his power LI 

MANU III, 156 AND 168 

“One who teaches the Veda for wages, and 
one;who gives wages to such a teacher 
" 9 ® to him the oblation' must 


Let 


not be given; for the clarified’ batter — 


must not be poured on ashes.” 6 


* 
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.. MANU IV, 7 AND 8. 
“He may either store up grain for three years; 
_..or garner up enough for one year; 
. ‘Or, collect what may last three days; 


. or make no provision for the morrw?. “` 


"Of the four Brahmins keeping house, who 
‘follow those four different modes, a pre- 
ference is given to the last in order suc- 

. eessively ; as to him, who most 
completely by virtue has vanquished 
the world.” > 

The student. was to live an austere life, 

to render service to the teacher, to collect 
alms for him, to gather fuel, etc., for him, 

10 11600, his cattle, ete.. Such practice was 

to continue for twelve years or upwards, 

to ensure perfect discipline of the body and 
the. mind of the student. 

a MANU, CH, II. 

“108. Let the twice-born youth who has 

. been girt. with the. sacrificial cord, 

" ‘collect wood for the holy fire, beg 1000 
of his relations, sleep on a low bed, and 

' perform such offices as may please 

' ,his,preceptor, until his return to the 
house of his natural father" 

"182, Let him. carry waterpots, flowers, 

'cow-dung, fresh earth, kusa grass, as 

-much as may be useful to his preceptor ; 

and let him perform every day the duty 

‘sof a religious mendicant.” 


*218..As he digs. deep with a spade, comes 
to a spring of water, so the student who 
humbly serves his teacher, attains the 
a- knowledge. which lies deep in his tear 
cher's mind." 
E ;OHHANDOGYAIV, 4. 
“u P 
Having initiated: him, hə chose four 
hundred lean and weak cows and said: 
“Tend. these, friend.' He drove them out 
‘sand said to: himself, L shall not return 
ls sunless:I bring back a thousand.’ He 
‘+ « edwelt-a number of years (in the forest), 


and when. the cows had become a 
~ thOUSGAD Cs. .,०, ० १००००००० ० “कक ००० ००००० १००५ 


melt was; enjoined upon the: न | and ‘the 
-.pepple. to perform religious duties and on 
Buch, occasions to make gifts to the 
aa 3rahmins including a student living with 
withe teacher, one who wants money. for 
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making a present to his teacher at. the 
time of coming away from him after- the 
completion of his studies, one who has 
returned from the house of the teacher, 
after the completion of the studies and 
wants to settle in life as a house-holder, 
and persons who have acquired various 
grades of proficiency in their studies ;— 


MANU 111, i 
“94 Whenhe has performed this duty of 
making oblations, let him cause his 
guests take food before himself ; and 
let him give a portion of rice, as the 
law ordains to the mendicant who 
studies the Vedas.” Fi 


“128. Oblations to the Gods and to 
ancestors should be given to a most 
reverend Brahman, perfectly, con- 
versant with the Veda; since what is 
given to him produces the greatest 
reward." í 

MANU VII. 

*82. To Brahmans returned from the 
mansions of their preceptors, let him 
show due respect; for that is called 
a precious imperishable gem, deposited 
by the kings with the  sacerdotel 


MANU XI, 1 and 2. ; 

9 9 * Him who desires to 
maintain his preceptor, his father or 
his mother; him who needs a main- 
tenance for himself; when he first 
reads the Vedas > ® 7; ` 

“These nine Brahmn’s let mankind consider 
as virtuous mendicants called Snata- 
kas; and to relive their wants let gifts 
of cattle or gold be presented to them 
in proportion to their learning.” 

It was the bounden duty of the king ‘to 

gee to the support of a teacher. 


MANU XI, . SN 
“22, Having reckoned up the persons, 
whom the Brahman is obliged iy sup- 
port, having ascertained his divine 
knowledge and moral conduct, let the 
king allow him a suitable. manitenance 
. from his own household ; . ion 
"28, and having appointed him a maine 
tenance let the king protect him on 
all sides; for he gains. from the 


[n * 


— 
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Brahman, whom he protects, a sixth 
part of the reward of his virtue 

A more efficient and at the same time a 
more economical arrangement it is not 
possible to conceive. A retired and 
abstemious life gave the teacher sufficient 
freedom to devote himself to intelletual 
pursuits. The automatic arrangement of 
financial support from the people and the 
assurance of the ultimate support of the 
king kept him relieved of all anxiety. 

The influence of such a system on the 

mind of the student is very great. The 

present method of selling learning for 
fee lowers the position of the teacher in 


the eyes of the student and cuts sway 
the root of all dicipline, whereas in the 
ancient days the teacher, who used to 


maintain the student as well as to teach 
him, used to be looked upon asa father 
and even as one more venerable than the 
natural father—(MANU 11, 146. “Of him 
who gives natural birth and him who 
gives kuowledge of the whole Veda, the 
giver of sacred knowledge is the more 
venerable father’)—and the afhliation of 
the student to. the teacher was so 
complete that under che Hindu Law one 
would come in as. the heir of the other. 
. The discipline enjoined upon the stu- 
dent makes him fit for any career in 
the world whether rough or smooth. 
Having been taught to live an. austere 
life he finds himself less dependent on 
the .world | and in consequence, . more 
free to continue his pursuit. of. knowledge 
during the rest of his life. Education 
is free for all purposes, subject only to 
the restriction of the moval and intellectual 
fitness of the student. ‘The charity  besto- 
wed on the student in tbe beginning of 
his life bears íruit and when the time 
comes, he repays that to the society with 
an increase, by working as a teacher and 
. in: other ‘ways. — i 


“fhe burden thrown upon’ ‘the king is 
&lmost nominal and much lighter. than it 
E: Cost; is. considerably. reduced by 
Gason of the abstinence: of-.the : teacher 
snd ‘the student and is met in part b 
tis supplied by the: labour of the 


pes 
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latter. The financial burden is ‘distributed 
over the whole of the population and. tlie 
share that falls on the king is therefore ` 
small. On the  otherhand, the ‘effect of 
such education on the people makes: the 
work of the administratioa of the country 
very easy and secures a positive gain to 
the king. 

It confers a similar benefit. upon the. 
people. Students so brought up are 8 
Source of strength to the community. The 
parents are relieved of the burden of the 
educational expenses of their boys and the 
entire establishment is maintained by the 
voluntary contributious of the people made 
according to their means. No method of 
taxation, direct or indirect, could give 80 
satisfactory a result. At the sam: time 
the, system of the collection of alms brings 
the learned into direct contact with the 
houhseholders and serves to bring about an 
intellectual communion between the two 
classes, resulting in the edification of the 
latter. 

To the Hindus the texts cited above 
constitute a part of their revealed religion 
To others who may not look upon them in 
the same light, they have the authority at 
léast of age and experience. Any scheme 
for the education of the Hindus ought 
to take into account these traditions of 
the past. The climate and soil’ of Bengal 
are suited to the carrying out of such 
a scheme, in as much as living can be 
made very cheap and the labour, of stu- 
dents turned to good account. 


The ideas I' have expressed above are 
not peculeir to Hinduism. They are to 
be found in every religion, not to speak 


of Christianity and Mahammadanism. The 
form -has-to be varied to suit the require 
ments of the different religious persuasions, 
but the substance is common to them all 
The actual ‘working of the system: would 
require the establishment of deno-ninational 
schools and. colleges. bog 


While denominational institutions cad 
regulate physical and moral culture, some 


other machinery is necessary ' to’ ensure 
uniformity in the standard intellectual 
culture. We have a population which 
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though divided into many sections by race 
‘and religion has to meet on a commou 
‘platform in public life, requiring a common 
‘standard of intellectual progress. This can 
be assured by reserving to the University 
the control and the development of the 
intellectual education of the people while 
leaving it to tho denominational institutions 


to provide for the special needs of the . 
different communities. This will also be - 
an important move towards the solution 
of th» question of finances. The financea ? 
of the University may be left mainly to` 
the State while those of the denominational.- 
Institutions may ba made to depend more: 

upon the respective communities. be 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS. 


. MAHATMA GANDHI'S INTER- 
VIEW WITH THE VICEROY. 
Ever since Lord Reading's 

in India, the air was thick with 

rumours of an interview between 

India's patriot saint and one of the 

greatest statesmen of England. The 

expected has come to pass and the 
interview is now the subject of com- 
ment in the Anglo-Indian aad ‘Indian 

Press. What has given rise to comment 

is not the fact: of the interview but 

the manner in which it was arranged. 

It seems that there were interviews 

between Pandit Malviya and the Vice- 
roy. The Viceroy probably wanted 
definite information in regard to the 
probale attitude of  non-co-operators 
in certain contingencies. Pandit Mal- 
viya was, for obvious reasons, not in 
a position to give authoritative replies 
and, therefore, naturally remarked that 
Mahatma Gandhi was the one person 
in the country who could A | 
His Excellency on those specific points. 
What happened subsequently may be 


arrival 


stated in two ways, both technically . 
correct and substantially only half- 
correct. One mode of statement—that 
actually adopted by Lord Reading in 

his speech at the Chelmsford Club: 
Simla—is that this led the Viceroy to 

think that Pandit Malviya wished His © 
Excellency to see Mahatma Gandhi and’ 

in deference to the worthy Pandita- 
wishes, he communicated to him his per-- 
fect willingness to accord an interview - 
to the Mahatma provided the latter’: 
applied for it. Pandit Malviya took. 
the hint, pursuaded tne Mahatma 
to make the request demanded and ' 
the interview came about. The other» 
mode of statement is that the Viceroy ` 
having come to heal and to conciliate : 
was naturally desirous of understanding : 
the standpoint of the aggrieved people ' 
and in order to devise a modus vivendi: 
he was anxious to negotiate’ direct! 
with their leader. Diplomat that he. ig, * 


he put questions to Malviya which- 
Malviya could not answer and: whieh: 
could not elicit from him anything ‘bes 


Hinon gS 
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yond the observation that the proper 
person to be interrogated on that point 
was Mahatma Gandhi. This afforded 
His Excellency the much —coveted op- 
portunity to convey to the Pandit that 
gince he wished him to see Gandhi, he 


would gladly do so provided the 
Mahatma formally applied for the 
interview. Malaviya obtained from 


Gandhi the application applied for and 
the perition solicitiously demanded and 
Gandhi tha saint granted in his humility 
what G:udhi the leader of India and 
the presiding deity of 30 crores hearts 
ought, having regard to the dignity of 
his position and the majesty of his 
status, not to have done. ‘The first 
mode of statement reveals the menta- 
lity of those who revel in guberna- 
torial prestige and are jealous of the 
dignity of temporal power and off- 
cialdom—in one word it is the expres-. 
sion of the occidental standpoint. 
The second mode of statement affords 
a revelation of the mentality of those 
who look at. matter with the eye of 
spirit, place the dignity .of saint- 
hood above the majesty of temporal 
vicegerence and are jealous of the 
privilege of holymen—in one word it 
is the expression of the oriental spirit. 
This difference of mentality constitutes 


the eternal difference between... the 
occident and the orient. In modern: 
occident a. lolosti is expected to 


crave audience of the Czar, in ancient 
India an Ashwapati Kaikeya felt deeply 
honoured if the. sages sanctified his 
palace with the holy dust of. their 
feet and was socially disgraced 

holymen boycotted him. The Viceroy 


‘wishful to see Gandhi but. he. was 


ald - not 


triment of the dignity of his 
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if. 


tious that this disposition of. his mind. 
be. bruited forth: to. 
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official position and in his over-solieit-- 
due to save his dignity, he. det it slip. 
through his. fingers’. unnoticed. .. He. 
protested a little too much. and uncon!’ 
sciously.: perpetrated van ‘outrage -on!’. 
Viceregal dignity when, ‘in his attempt: 
to rescue it, he banteringly remarked 
in his speech that he thought his. add= 
ress was well known implying... that 
Malviya was 
prop up Gandhi's prestige. ‘Tha ob 
vious retort to this that the re- 
mark would have sounded less undig- 
infied if His Excellency had fiung it 
in Pandit Malviya’s face when the 
letter left upon His Excellency’s mind 
the ‘impression " that he wished the 
Viceroy to see the Mahatma. As it is, 
this ill-timed banter. can only be .re- 
garded. a diplomatie finesse to cover 
fancied loss of. prestige. . We are pert- 
fectly sure that if His Excellency had 
written, straighs to;.Mahatma “Gandhi” 
that he was desirotis of hearing the . 
non-co-operator’s case from his lips’ 
and, to discuss the situation, with him ` 
before formulating auy terms of nego- , 
ciation, his prestige would haye im- ' 
measurably risen in this country where’ 
deference .shown to superior charac 
ter.and greater moral worth is accounts 
ed assign of true loftiness of the soul 
and genuine elevation of the spirit 
[he following from the Modern -Re- 
view, whose political opinions do not 


ng one 


1S 


always coincide with those of Mahat 


ma Gandhi, shows’ that the ‘soul ‘of 
India frets at their uncrowned king, ina’ ’ 
paroxysm of saintly humility, letting it” 
appear that he was solicitous of ‘an audi- 
ence of the Viceroy or that‘ his posi- ^ 
tion isin any way inferior to that’ of 
Lord Reading .— , el 


neellessly anxious, tQ. . 


Hesg aH 
“There isimotbing wrong in a. leader 
the people and i 096 Radha i UN 


"P 


haded 


का other and exchanging views 


' ealeulated 


B 
1 i 


We confess 
we have ‘not liked’ the manner ‘in whidh the 
interview bas been brought'about or has 
come to pass... Why! could not the Viceroy 
write. (through , his ~. P.iva Secretary) 
direct to Mr. Gandhi, asking.him courte 
ously to see him? Why was a middle. man 
required, and why was it nece-sary for Mr 
Gandhi to seek an interview with the 
‘Viceroy, which was granted ? ‘All this reads 
‘very grand and “ dignified” on the part of 
the white great Mughul But. we cannot 
help sayivg that Mr. Gandbi has been made 
;t0 ‘look. rather small in comparison. In our 
opinion, Mr. Gandhi isa far greater man as 
a private individual. As regards position 
the position ofthe greatest tribune of his 
peoplé is unquestionably higher than that of 
the highest: paid servants and representative 
‘of the crown.. Mr. Gandhi the saint may 
conBider himself the humblest of. men, the 
lowliest servant of everybody, not consider 
ing: it, beneath his dignity to seek to see 
‘anybody. . But Mr andhi, the greatest 


. political leader of his countryman, who had 


set at naught the satanic’ bureaucratic’ Gov- 
ernment, and had: raised; their: sense. of 
mational self respect to othe’) highest pitch 
had ‘no right.to act, in any. way «which. was 
to | produce,n, secret sense of 
-bumiliation and wourded national self-res- 
.pect in minds of us, his countrymen. We 
may be wrong, but we 
‘proper to speak out 


i Our personal view is that the Viceroy's 
‘speech and the! note. in the Modern .Re- 


view both betray unnecessary solicitude. . 


‘The fact:is that .both the Viceroy and 
the: Mahatima . desired, to: discuss. the 
sittiation with each, other,and, Pandit 


iMalaviya intervene’ ;, aud brought 
about a fulülment;: of their 
wishes, . All the talk about 


Gandhi seeking.an interyview,and | the 
Viceroy: graciously, according it 18 brans- 
parent .bunkum which-anybody.. with a 
clear, vision can. .easily see through 
‘The 


Aid 4 


applicatian. that Gandhi sent 
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have: thought it- 


(MS 
was a formal affair which like many 
other items of official routine was dé- 
void of any deeper meaning. Gandhi 
no more became a suitor because he 
observed this official form than the 
Postmaster-General gives expression to 
his sense of submission to an applicant 
Íor a post under him when his reply 
ends with the customary 
1 have the honor to be 
SIR, ts 
Your most obedient servants’ 


LORD READING AND THE 

BUREAUCRACY 1 
In his first Simla speech upon 
which we commented. in our last issue, 
Lord, Reading acknowledged that there 
discontent in the land, He 

struck the note . of discord © 
the chorus of official unanimity. The 
bureaucrat had, before this, proclaimed 
from the housetop, by the mouths of 


successive Viceroysand Governors, that 


the masses were happy and contented 


under bureaucratic rule and in their 


homes sang paeons of praise to 


their gracious masters and that dis- 


content existed only in the turbid and 
turgid imagination of the pestilential 
agitators who attributed to the masses 


‘a revolt from intolerable burdens which 
was a mere projection of their own 


morbid mentality. Lord Reading had 
the vision to see and the courage to 
proclaim that not only discontent ex- 
isted independently of the agitator but 
also that the agitator had been creat- 
ed. by seething discontent in its sear 

for an outlet and a channel of escape. 
In his second . Simla speech, delivered 
after his interview with Mahatma 


Gandhi, His Excellency laid his finger 
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upon the true!'causes of the malady 
when he observed :— 

-“ We, British people, in India and those 
also in our own country, must realize that 
_we have much suspicion to disperse, many 
misuuderstandings to banish from amongst 
‘us and that iv truth, the essence, to my 
mind, of co-operation betwen us and Indians 
is that we should convince them by our actions 
which will accord with thoughts and intentions 
that we honestly und sincerely mean what we 
have said with regard to India.” 


The italics are ours. 
Not only this. He went further 
' when he remarked that “ there may 


be undoubtedly certain questions 
with which I am striving to make my- 


self. familiar in which there will 
‘be, opportunity for putting 
‘this . equality on a firmer 
‘basis than at present exists.” . This 


means that the Viceroy is committed 
to the removal of racial inequality 
. which is writlarge over every branch 
of British administration in India— 
military, civil and criminal administra- 
tion of justice, railways. The tone 
of the entire administration is the 
“tone of British domination. This spirit 
‘of British domination has to be re- 
‘moved, if racial equality is to be es- 
tablished on a firm basis. No changes 
‘in laws, however; salutary,{ can bring 
about this. In America whites and 
‘negroes are equal iu the eyes!of law 
‘and yet lynching goes on unchecked 
‘because of the spirit of white: domi- 
nation. In India the law prescribes 
capital punishment for murder, no 
matter what the race.or complexion of 
inre be, but the spirit of British 
mination supervenes and we read 
iets? i : 

ni ruptures. of : spleen and accidental 
[ sel ings in judicial pronouncements, 
o long’ as there is a caste of rulers 
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ruling by right not derived from. the: 
ruled, this spirit of domination cannot: 
be kiled and will continue to play : 
havoc even if the laws areas perfect 
in this respoct as those of the United 
States of America. They will prove 
just as ineffective and inoperative 
and will as surely fail of their purpose. 
In plain words racial inferiority -will 
not receive its quietus so long as com- 
plete Swarajya is not established in 
India. Dyerism and  O'Dwyerism 
are bye-products of racial domination 
and so long as the Indian people have 
not the power to punish or to forgive 
Dyers and O’Dwyers, it is vain to say 
ae the day of racial equality has dawn- 
ed. 
tague-Chelmsford Reforms fail to satis- 
fy this acid test. They have not given 
us power to deal with this tribe as we 
would wish to deal with them and are, 
therefore, merely a simulacrum of 
Swarajya. If Lord Reading will, have 
the supreme courage to apply the only 
infallible remedy just as he has had 
the supreme vision to sense the malady, 
he will have rendered an ineatimsblo 
service to England and India: both, 
provided a basis for equal partnership 
between two great countries and found 
a niche in the Fane of Fame as one of 
the greatest statesmen in the history 
of the world. It is open to His Excel- 
lency to makes bid for this supreme 
position ; only he must be prepared to 
brave the wrath of the hierophants of 
Simla and their bureaucratic novices 
scattered all through the country. The 


It is clear as noonday that Mon- | 


Indian bureaucracy constitutes at pre- 
sent the most powerful, the most for- 


midable and the most ‘efficiently en- 


trenched citadel of vested interests and "1 


reactionary influence in the entire civil- 


ised world. Lord Ripon attacked this 
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citadel -and came ‘to grief. Lord 
Reading . is. more advantageously 
placed. In Lord Ripon’s time, India 
was: slumbering, quieuscent and list- 
less. To-day she is awake, throbb- 
ing -with new life and full of hope and 
self-confidence ^ Non-co-operators will 
heartily co-operate with Lord Reading 
if he chose to non-co-operate with 
the forces of stupid reaction and vision- 
less racial supremacy and placed him- 
self at the head of the movement for free- 
dom. If His Excellency does so, he 
will have written a glorious chapter 
in the history of world—freedom. he 

sight of the highest English official in 
India placing himself at the head of 
the national movement for emancipa- 
tion of the country from English domi- 
nation will be a sight for the gods to 
look at. 


An awakened and self-conscious 
India, with memories of a magnificent 
past burning through her brain, cannot 
but obtain her freedom immediately. 
Only the transition from a state of 
foreign domination to that of democ- 
ratio national self-determination will 
be productive of less friction and will 
be less likely to leave behind a legacy 
of racial hatred, if Lord Reading seizes 
the opportunity of a life-time and gets 
himself enrolled in the list ot the im- 
mortals. 

.THE * APOLOGY ".OF THE 

ALI BROTHERS. 

The Ali brothers.are among the fore- 
most of our political leaders. They are 
frank, fearless and formidable. They 
have suffered manfully for the mother- 
laud. They are by nature and tem- 
perament the. very. apotheosis of burn- 
ing zeal, fervent enthusiasm aud tre- 


mendous driving force. Their speeches . 


are always full of passages wrung 
out of a heart into which the sense 
of national humiliation has burnt itgelf- 
Their publie , pronouncements and 
private talks are models of impassioned 
oratory and perfervid utterance. The 
brothers are all heart from the top 
of their heads to the soles of their 
feet. What wonder, then, that, on 
certain occasions, carried away by the 
fervour of the moment, passages es- 
caped them which were susceptible 
of a dubious interpretation and into 
which it was possible to read an in- 
citement to violence. The Ali Brothers 
are not independent leaders of a party. 
They are prominent leaders of the 
national movoment of which the one 
apostle is Mahatma Gandhi. They are 
pledged to non-violent non-co-operation 
and Mahatma Gandhi has, times out 
of number, declared with the undis- 
puted authority of the supereme chief 
and the foremost protagonist that the 
success of the movement is bound up 
just as much with successful and 
complete non-violence—if not more—as 
with successful and and complete non- 
co-operation. When, therefore these 
passages were brought to their notice, 
they, like honest and ‘loyal 
lieutenants and genuine  patriots— 
felt that they owed it to their chief 
and to their compatriots to make it 
clear that nothing. was. further from 
their intention than to incite people 
to violence and te create. an atmos- 
phere of preparedness for war and 
that they deeply regretted the incau- 
tious use of words and solemnly un- 
dertook never to forget 
words. required to be weighed before 
they. were uttered. Another circumstance 
intervened at this juncture which ren- 
dered the task of the 
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The Viceroy decided 
to prosecute them unless they with- 
drew the dubious passages. Although 
they felt within them the urge to 
express regret as a mark of their stead- 
fast loyalty to their chief and the creed 
of non-violence ; yet they felt that their 
malicious detractors would have 
an opportunity of melevolent gratifi- 
cation and of insinuating that the ex- 
pression of regret was due to abject fear. 
A false sense of self-respect which 
is generally found mated with proud 
natures pointed one way; the sense 
of painful duty to cause and country 
pointed the other way. The choice 
between two such alternatives was 
indeed difficult. It was the supreme 
test of greatness. The brothers 
chose the right alternative although 
it had the appearance of being humi- 
liating, they did not choose the wrong 
one although it was sure to add to their 
popularity. If the strong man 
is he who is not afraid of being called 
weak, the really brave man is he who 
is not afraid of being miscalled a 
coward Posterity will ratify and 
glorify the choice of the brothers 
and rank them with the truest sons of 
India and the most genuine prota 
gonists of the greatest political and 
spiritual movement in our generation. 


‘SIR WILLIAM JONES ON ANCI- 
` ENT ARYAN CULTURE. 

Sir William Jones, the Founder of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, has 
rightly been called the, ‘ Prince of 
_ Orientalists:” It is significant that his 
appreciation of Ancient Aryan culture 
was as generous and sympathetic as 
E valuation of the same on the part 
of Medonnels and Keiths is narrow, 
iod. 3 aid T 
riesce 


truly heroic. 


I ,_ 
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prejudiced and ungenerous. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones was not an Imperialist 
He had not learnt thai it was in er- 
pedient to extol the culture of the 
subject race and thus to remove the 
sense of racial inferiority which alone 
could make them regard perpetual 
foreign domination a blessing. ^ The 
following extracts from the great 
scholar's writings which Mr. K. S. 
Ramaswamy Shastri B. A. B.L., cites 
in an article on “Sir William Jones" 
appearing in the current issue of the 


Indian Review will, doubtless, he found 
interesting by our readers 
The six philosophical schools, whose 


principles are explained in tha. Darsana 
Sastra, comprise all the metaphysics. of 
the old Academy, the Stoa, the Lyceum; 
noris it possible to read the Vedanta, or 
the many fine compositions in illustration 
of it, without believing that Pythagoras 
and Plato derived their sublime theories 
from the same fountain with the Sages of 
India 


We are told by the Grecian writers that 


the indians were the wisest of nations, and 
in moral wisdom, they were ‘certainly 
eminent 


From the Vedas are immediately deduced 
the practical arts of Chirurgery and Medicine, 
Music and Dancing, Archery, which com 


Efi 
j 


Wherever we direct our attention to 
Hindu literature, the notion of infinity 
presents itself. IIA 


Considered as an art, it combines the 
sounds, which philosophy distinguishes, in 
such a manner as to gratify our ears, or 
affect our imaginations, or by uniting both 
objects, to captivate the fancy while 
pleases the sense, and, speaking, as it ] 
the language of beautiful nature, to rai 
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worrespondent ideas and emotions in the 
mind of the hearer; it then and then only 
becomes what we call a fins art. 


VANARS IN THE RAMAYANA. 


[tis a popular belief in India that 
ihe allies of Rama in his battles with 
Rawana, the Rakshasa King of Ceylon, 
were, monkeys...Huropean scholars tell 
us that they were rude barbarians 
und were called Vanaras or monkeys 
by their Aryan allies . Both these 
wiews are incorrect. They have been 
vombated by Mr. Vaidya in his “ Riddle 
of the Ramayna”’ and by Professor 
Rama Deva in his Arya Bhasha (Hindi) 
work “ Bharat Varash ka Itihash.” 
One of strongest. arguments advanced 
by the latter is:that when Hanuman first 
met Rama and” Lakshmana, the latter 
diescribed his impressions of the distin- 
guished visitor in the following 
words :—— 


anag चिनीत्स्य नायज़ुवेद्धारिणः | 
नासामत्रेद्‌ Figs: शक्य मेवे विभाषितुस्‌ ॥ नूने 
BARC HAA मनेन वहुधा Aaa | बहुव्याह 
न्रतानेन न कशिविद्पिशग्दितम्‌ | न qa नेत्रः 
योइ्चापि ललाटे. च म्रवोस्तथा | अन्येष्वापे 
च सेषु दोषः सेचिदितंः ' क्वचित्‌ | एवं fadt 
यस्य gat a भवेत्‌ पार्थिवस्य तु। fua 
हि कथे तस्य काय्योण गतयोऽनघ | 

किष्किन्धा ३।२८,२६,३०,३४ | 


In these verses Lakshmana clearly 
says that Huinumana was well-versed 
m the Rigveda, the Yajurveda and the 
Samayeda and was a master of Sanskrit 
Jirammar. Surely this cannot be a.des- 
miption- which would apply either to 

monkey or to . a barbarian. Pro 
-ssor Soma Charan Banerji, M. A., 
saverts to the subject in the current 
umber of Sanskrttta Bharati Supplement 


of Burdwan. His treatment of the 
subject is refreshingly original. 


Here is the last portion .of the 
article. | 

But it will be contended that the various 
terms by which the Vanaras. are designated 
mean monkeys. People will tell me, 
‘You might spare us all this trouble. The 
names which are'given to the Vanaras are 
in themselves a sufficient contradiction of ' 
what you say 1 shall show, however 
that such a contention is absolutely un- 
tenable and based upon an erroneous 
notion and that the terms which are applied 
to the Vanaras do not mean. monkeys. A 
careful examination of the etymology of 
these terms will show, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that they bave nothing in 
them to suggest in any way that. the 
beings to which they refer are other 
than human and will render our position 
all the more firm and unassailable. 

Amarakosha or the lexicon of Amara gives ' 


nine synonyms of वानर--ऋषि, aq, «D 
MAA, ANAG, ' मर्केट वानर, कफि and 
anna | 


Sabdaratnavali gives fifteen move viz:—. 


मके, WA, TAR, TAT, प्लघङ्गम, TARA, 
aga, करपिथास्य,  दघिशोण, इरि 
dugs, amza, भम्पी, भम्पारू कलिप्रिय । 
Jatadhar adds two agaio, fafa and 
शालाबुक। Valmiki, however, does not 
use all these terms वलीसख, RRL कीश, 
मर्क Xa, gag can, "sd, प्रवङ्कम,कपि 
त्यास्य, द्धिशोण, नगाटन, भम्पी, भम्पारु, 


कलिप्रिय किखि and शालाबुक--शों 


these terms are not to be met with in his 
Ramayanam. Let us see what the rest of 


, the synonyms .of वानर those used by 


Valmiki—exactly signify 
कपिः-कम्पते यः सदा, कपि चलने । 


A'णि is one who moves about: 
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We may observe that there is nothing in 
it to suggest that ऋण means a monkey. 
प्लवगः, प्लवङ्गः प्लबङ्गमः-प्लेवन ऊतप्लुत्य 

गच्छतीति He who jumps about or whose 
movementshave a jaunt in them, is a «za 
प्ळगङ्ग, oraga | 


These three words, it may be noted, are 
different forms of the same word and refer 
to jerky movement. So here, too, there is 
nothing to lend countenance to the idea that 


8 wat isa monkey. 


शाखास्टृगः-(१) शाख्रायां An घ॒ gan- 
मनशाली, घावनसमथे KAU: | 

(२) शाख्रां anda अन्विष्यति फलादिसं- 
ग्रहाथेस | 

At first sight it may seem that 
शाखास्टुग's must be beasts i. e. monkeys. 
But we shall sbow that this is not so. 
qå वनचरा राम मूगा सूलफतल।/शिनः | 

Now s" need not necessarily mean 
animal. We may derive aq thus— 

mae अन्धिष्पति फलादिकं इति | 
.He who searches for fruits &c., is 


a ga 

We must remember that the Vanaras 

were a race of men who lived on roots and 

— fruits. Vali, in his dying speech to Rama, 
speaks of himself as :— 


फलमूत्लाशन नित्यं धानरं वनगोचरम्‌ । 
‘A Vanara always eating roots and fruits 
and living in foreets 
Again, in the same speech, he says 


*Rama, we are men living in forests and 
eating roots and fruits. 

o we find that roots and fruits of trees 

t tuted their staple food. And those 

* ato have to live on fruits must be adepts 

in the ait of climbing trees to get at them 

A it 18 no wonder that the Vanaras skilled 


è 


. जाल i 
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in climbing trees, came to be called 

MAT: i.e. those who sought for 

fruits on the. branches of trees or those 
who moved from branch to  branoh in 

search of them. Moreover, we should 

remember that those who live in forests 
and mountains, as distinguished from 
those living in treeless plains, are usually 
found to be particularly skilful in climbing 
trees and moving from branch to branch 

Hunters and explorers have often, in the 
course of their expeditions, come upon 
hill and forest-tribes who they say, speedily 
climbed up trees at their appearauce, and 
deftly leapt from branch to branch and 
disappeared in no time. In ‘Castes and 

Tribes of southern India" we read of a. 
tribe of men, Kadir by name, who are 
known particularly for their wonderful 

skill in swiftly climbing up trees and 
disappearing down precipices 


बनोकाः TH ओको Ze यश्य शति। 

The word means simply a वनबासी or 
dweller in the forest and is applied to 
the Vanaras because the Vanaras lived. 


in forests, as Vali says, in his speech 
addressed to Rama. 


ay चनचरा राम aM फलसूलाशिनः। | 
In Srimat-Bhagabat, Book 1V Chapter 
IX verse 21, we find the word used in the 
sense of one whose abode is the forest. 


घम्मोऽग्निः कश्यपः शक्रों मुनयो ये वनोकसः | 
चरन्ति द्त्षिणीकृत्य अ्रमन्ती यत्‌ सतारकाः॥ 


This use of the word in the Bhagavat 
renders our position firm and shows 
that our contention is absolutely just and 
sanctioned by authority 


हरि:--(१) हरति gsm at फलादिकं वत्तात्‌ 
(२) प्रसद्योक्रिपते वा zr 


He, who dispels sorrow or takes sway 
fruits etc. from trees or who is snatched away 


all on a sudden by death, is a इरि. In 

support of the first explanation we may _ 
say that the  Vanaras are P 
described as a particularly joyous race 
of men, with an exuberance of animal spirits 


EEE . fe 
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We need only and that in the Nirukta 
wf Yaska, gfRis a synonym of मनुष्य or 
" 


1 


"nmn. 


understood now and hiserror is due to ^ 
foreigner's ignorance of the etymology of 
so difficult a language as Sanskrit We 
have been at some pains to show that the 


Belly, let me d what the word term बानर and others do not mean 
wt means. This word canbe derived monkeys, and that the Vanaras are nowhere i 
10 many ways. made to behave like their namesakes of | 
— à to-day. We have ehown that in their 
(१) चाना किङ्चित्‌ नरः | thoughts and deeds, their manners and 
A being resembling man or slightly ways of life, there is nothing unhuman and : 
Mess than man, T that they are nowhere described as monkeys, 
| चने ud à as Gorresio says Ramanuja, the  well- * i 
(२) चन चन भ फलादिकं रातीति वानरः | known commentator of the Ramayanam in H 
A man eating fruit tc. in his comments on verse 30, chapter 26, of a 
forests = bree, Kiskindhyakandam observes :— | 
| बने राति 5 नेना ग्निसाध्यक्रम्माधिकारं तेषां Tara | | 
(3) चने राति गृह्णाति वासाथ इति घानरः | अनेनार्निसाध्यकरम्माचिकार QT दशयात॥ 1 
` चनर एव वानरः वनवासी इत्यथः ॥ मनुष्यसदृशक्यबहारात्‌ REIS ॥ M 
^ A dweller in the forest. By this is shown that oer p ended 
i fà s = to rites to be perfomed with fire, as a 
(४) si रोति szTaa इति वनरः। their customs resemble those of men and |` 


aar qa वानरः चने शब्दायप्ानप्राणिविशेष : 
A being shouting in the woods. 
(४) चाने aana -विद्यते अस्य इति an 


( र प्रत्ययः ) । 
A being 
'COrests, 


(६) बा गत्यादो किविप-वा गमने, तत्र गमनो5पि 


who has ‘fruits grown in 


they are acquainted with the Vedas. 

This shows that the commentator is of 
opinion that all their customs and obser- 
vances resemble those of men. We goa 
bit further and say that they are those of 
men for the Vanaras are nothing more nor 
less than human beings. 


But we think the word चानर is 


reminiscent of the contempt of the early 


i 
amà नयति वालकं afa वानरः | Aryans for the inferior culture of ses Non- i 
A being moving about carrying boys. Aryans as the a os n SE 4 
Gorresio, in the preface to the sixth Were a highly aE m : i to i dics Fi 
rolume of his Ramayanam observes :— developed 2 e a DH E f mind | 
“Rama’s allies are described as monkeys NOS es indeys y ens. the । 
lither out of contempt for their barbarism MAKE wanes bw oor ge a 
oo E E Beva sation aud infinitely inferior culture, p 
J ADMITE T. ea doubt: but we graceless life in Fo and ieee an | t 
REUS nay earls ricus um CU habits miden ditoring sont bes 2 P. 
fight in thinking that Rama's allies are IR BY Kb S DEA gm 
nen; but he is mistaken when he says higher appellation of नर or man. ji if 4 
that they have been described as monkeys. quite natural that the Aryans would ie | 
fo must have been misled by the words disinclined to give to their inferior bre 4 i 


RVD 
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ere designated. This was why the Non- 
ee tribes of Kiskindhya came to be 
called ‘Vanaras’ which means “beings 
resembling men” ie. Aryans 1 think this 


is the best way of taking the word वानरः. 


It would seem, however, that the idea 
that these tribes lived on roots and fruits 
grown in forests (and that they -were 
dwellers in the forest), is also present in 


the name चान्स. For not only can वानर 


be derived with very good meaning as 
चांने wd फलादिकं रातीति वानरः or a 
man living On fruits grown in forests; 
but also the poet very. often emphasises 
this fact about, them. The following 
qoutations wil bear me out on this point. 
In Ki-kindbyakandam, Vali speaks of 
himeelf as, 


फलसूळाशनं नित्य चाचरं व॒नगोचरं। 
A vanara always eating roots and fruits 
and dwelling in forests. 
And again he says. 


वयं वनचरा राम सुगा ewe: | 
तत्र कस्ते बने लोभो मदीयेषु फलेछु वा ॥ 
Again. 
फलमूलेन जीवन्ती दिमदन्त सुपाश्चिताः | 
Those who live on roots and fruits and 
whose abode is the Himalayas. 
नारिकिलाशनाइंचव तेषां संख्या न विद्यते । 
-Also those eating cocoa-nuts; their number 
8 legion. 
तानि मूलानि दिव्यानि फलानि च फलाशनाः 
ATH बिं च दिव्यानि जग्रईरिपूथषाः ॥ 
The Vanara leaders, feeding on fruits, 


—athered those roots and celestial fruits 
md medicinai herbs. 


wt अच्छा aU सूलानि च फलानि च 
| f पीत्वा तुष्टानि WX गच्छत वानराः ॥ 
ing excellent aud costly roots 
' and drinking. extremely. 
"honey, lef the monkeys pass 
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ते भक्तयन्ति gant फलानि विविधान्यापे। ` 
They eating various roots and fruits. 
Again, 


शुचीव्यश्यवहाराणि सूळानि a फलाने a 


भुक्वा पीस्वा च पानीय du aggaiq . 


Be pleased to tell me all this, having 
partaken of these roots and fruits, which, 
are holy and intended for ‘your use, and: 
having drunk this beverage. 


बानरा यदि वः खेदः प्रनष्टः quu | 
O Vanaras, if your fatigue has been’; 
destroyed by the taking of these 
fruits. 


2 


MATET सूलानि च फलानि च। .. 


sensui धुशुत्तापारपीड़ितेः ॥ 
Greatly oppressed with hunger as we 
were, we have partaken of the roots and 
fruits given to us agreeably to the sacred.) 
rites of hospitality. 
Again in Sundara kandam: 
dia 


Wee: ur च फलानि a | 
Eating sweet-smelling roots and fruits. 
At the eastern end of the ag or 


cave, where Shugriva lives the life of 


exile, there is a cool lake where there 


are various roots and fruits ( बहुसूलफलो ) ` 


Kiskindhya is adorned with trees bearing 
all sorts of palatable fruits. 

lt is needless to multiply quotations. . 
All this leads to the conclusion that the ' 


बानर may have some 
fact that the tribe, so called 
roots and fruits. 

In the Adhyatma Ramayanam 
find that the Vanaras are called 
of roots and fruits.” Among 
may quote the following passages :— 


too, we 
“eaters 


“They are, O Lord, all of them andersi 
eaters of fruits and : 


thy orders, those 
roots." 

"The yogi lady, seeing those Vanaras, 
said to them greatly pleased" Do ye eat 
the roots and fruits to your heart's 


content and drink this water of life." 


reference to the . 
lived of ^ 


others we’ 


an *, 


EP 
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: So we see that none of the terms 
employed by  Valmiki to designate the 
Vanaras in any way suggest that they 
are monkeys. There is nothing in any 
of them which isin auy way Inconsistent 
with our contention tbat they are human 
beings as much as we are, though surely 
occupying the lowest rung of the 
ladder of civilisation, On the contrary, 


ES ^ 
these terms, हरि and वनोका 8७ we have 


seen, have been applied to men by 
eminent authorities, the former being 
given ag a synonym of wt in the 
Nirukta of Yaska, and the latter having 
been used of the sevea rishis in the 
Srimat Bhagabat. One fact like this 
speaks volumes. 

ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Christianity has failed aud failad 
miserably ia Europo, [n America 
churches are being set at auction and 
the ministry is being boycotted. A 
Revd. gentleman writing iu The Chris- 
tiaz Work tells us that in the United 
States one denomination has 2,000 pul- 
pits vacant, another had more than 
3,300 of its churches without pastoral 
care last year and in an another still there 
are 1,000 fewer ministers to-day than 
in 1914. 

Christianity cannot’ spread among 
the coloured people . because it 
has allied itself with western civiliza- 
tion which is based upon the principle 
of white domination and the perpetual 
subordination of the colored to the 
colorless. slam with its principle of 
universal brotherhood is, however, 
making arapid advance in the dark 
continent. The followiag that we take 
from the Literary. Digest speaks for 
itself. 

For coatuciss abw tas political power 
of Molammodanism has bon declining 
and its religious ardor has appireatly been 
dulled. Bat receat years, which have 
geen the collapse of the greatest Moham- 
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medan state, have also, D enough, 
witnessed a revival of Moslem missionary 
effort. Christian missionaries report’ that | 
while their progress is slow, Islam vis || 
advancing with rapid strides on the “Dark 
Continent.” Oaly about 9 per cent. cot 
Africa's 150,000.000 people are reached by |. 
Christian missions, according to a recent | 
survey of the Interchurch World Movement. || 
In central Africa the influence of evangelical | 
missions is very slight, and it is heye | 
that 40,000,000 Mohammedans are said tọ | |` 
be sweeping southward upon the pagans | 
like a mighty army. lo north Africa, | 
where Mohammedanism is strongly | | 
entrenched, Islam is actively hostile to | | 
Christianity and forms a serious barriar to | 
the latter's progress. North of latitude | | 
20, 90 per cent. of the people live accord: | 
ing to the moral standards of Arbia in the 
seventh century. Elsewhere whole tribes 
have 0390 converted during the last féw 1 
decades, and it would'seam from all reports |, 
that though the white mau may gain Africa |. 
commercially he may lose it to Islam} l 
| + 
| 


How, then, are the Ohristian Ohurchés 
meeting - the problem of Africa? | 
As we read The in Presyterian of thé 
South (Richmond), :' has 


“Mohammedanism is the most aggressive 
miasionary force at work in Africa to-day. 
The vast hordes of Moslams of the north 

. B ° . . 1 
are sweeping southward with rapid strides, | 
reaching many of the natives with their | | 
false religion. It is far easier to win || 
heathen to Ohrist than to win those who |... 
have become the followers of Mohammed. | 


ivi | Ar. | 
“Africa will be Mohammedaa Sy, the 
next few years unless the Church of Jesus , — 
Christ shall get there first, and we can $ 
if we will. be igi € 
“To-day Africa is standing with ^ 
outstret:hed arms, literally, actually beg; + | 
Co-morrow: those 


A 
ft 


waiting } | 


ging. eager, i 
arms begging us to come will be the hie | 
hating, ‘opposing  Mohammedan arms y 


Shall wa take Africa now for the d i 
or shall we fight for it to-morrow? We | | 
shall have toanswer that." m. 
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ere designated. ‘This was why the Non- 
AT tribes of Kiskindhya came to be 
called *Vanaras' which means “beings 
resembling men” ie. Aryans 1 think this 


is the best way of taking the word वानर. 


It would seem, however, that the idea 
that these tribes lived on roots and fruits 
grown in forests (and that they -were 
dwellers in the forest), is also present in 
the name alaz. For not only can MAT 
be derived with very good meauing as 


wid uà Halen रातीति वानरः or a 


man living On fruits grown in forests; 
but also the poet very often emphasises 
this fact about. them. The following 


qoutations will bear me out on this point. 
In Kiskindbyakandam, -Vali speaks of 
himself as, 


फलमूलाशरन नित्य वान sepe | 


A vanara always eating roots and fruits 


and dwelling in forests. 
And again he says. 


qq dau रास सगा सूलफलाशिनः | 
तत्र कस्ते बने लोभो मदीयेषु फलेछु वा ॥ 
Again. à 
फलमूलेन जीवन्ती हिमदन्त JIMAT: । 
Those who live on roots and fruits and 
whose abode is the Himalayas. 
ना रिकेलाशना्ंचव तेषां संख्या न विद्यते । 
-Also those eating cocoa-nuts; their number 


legion. 
A 


तानि सूलानि दिव्यानि फलानि च फलाशनाः 


A 


A cx LLA ९०५ 
AIT lef च SAN ES UC TRU LORI 
"The Vanara leaders, feeding on fruits, 
Sathered those roots and celestial fruits 
-nd medicinai herbs. 


अच्छा वराहाणि सूत्तानि च फलानि चृ 
"पीत्वा तुर्शान WX गच्छत चानराः N 


fruits and drinking : extremely. 
uA honey, lef the monkeys pass 
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ating excellent aud costly roots . 


ते भक्तयन्ति सूलाने फलानि विविधान्यापे। - 
They eating various roots and fruits. 4. - 
Again, j 
शुचीन्यश्यचहाराणि Gulla च फलानि च। : 
mur पीस्वा च पानीयं du sega. 
Be pleased to tell me all this, having p 
partaken of these roots and fruits, which, 
arə holy and intended for :your use, and; 
having drunk this beverage. 


बानरा यदि चः Wu: प्रनष्टः फलभत्तणात्‌। ` ¦ 


O Vanaras, if your fatigue has been’; 
destroyed by the taking of these 
fruits. 


आतिय्य'्स्मरे'्ताने सूलानि च फलानि च। .. 
SRI STATA: ॥ 
Greaily oppressed with hunger as we. 
were, we have partaken of the roots and 
fruits given to us agreeably to the sacred.) 
rites of hospitality. 
Again in Sundara kandam: 


Waiea: great st फलानि च | 


Eating sweet-smelling roots and fruits. 
At the eastern end of the spat or 


cave, where Shugriva lives the life of an à 
exile, there is a cool lake where there iwi 


are various roots and fruits ( aggamat ) `) 


Kiskindhya is adorned with trees bearing 
all sorts of palatable fruits. 

li is needless to multiply quotations. . 
All this leads to the conclusion that the ' 


बानर may have some reference to the . 


fact that the tribe, so called lived of ^t 
roots and fruits. EC 
In the Adhyatma Ramayanam too, we ™ 
find that the Vanaras are called “eaters 
of roots and fruits.” Among others we’ i: 
may quote the following passages :— ia 
“They are, O Lord, all of them under: i 
thy orders, those eaters of fruits and i" 
roots.” son 
“The yogi lady, seeing those Vanaras, .. 
said to them greatly pleased” Do ye eat’ ९७ 
the roots and fruits to your heart's 
content and drink this water of life.” 
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: So we see that none of the terms 
employed by Valmiki to designate the 
Vanaras in any way suggest that they 
are monkeys. There is nothing in any 
of them which isin any way inconsistent 
with our contention tbat they are human 
beings as much as we are, though surely 
occupying the lowest rung of the 
ladder of civilisation. On the contrary, 


these terms, हरि and वनोंका 29 we have 


applied to men by 
eminent authorities, the former being 
given ag a synonym of wt in the 
Nirukta of Yaska, and the latter having 
beeu used of the seven rishis in the 
Srimat Bhagabat. One fact like this 
speaks volumes. 

ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Christianity has failed aud failad_ 
miserably in Europe. [n America 
churches are being set at auction and 
the ministry is being boycotted. A 
Revd. gentleman writing in The Chris- 
tiaz Work tells us that in the United 
States one denomination has 2,000 pul- 
pits vacant, another had more than 
8,200 of its churches without pastoral 
care last year and in an another still there 
are 1,000 fewer miaisters to-day than 
in 1914. 

Christianity cannot^ spread among 
the coloured people because it 
has allied itself with western civiliza- 
tion which is based upon the principle 
of white domination and the perpetual 
Subordination of the colored to the 
colorless. Islam with its principle of 
universal brotherhood is, however, 
making a rapid advance in the dark 
continent. The following that we take 
from the Literary Digest spéaks for 
itself. 
For coaturiss aw tis political power 
of Molimmadanism has ban  deolining 
and its religious ardor has appireatly been 
dulled. But rəcəas years, which have 
geen the collapse of the greatest Moham- 


seen, have heen 
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medan state, have also, curiously 3 
witnessed a revival of Moslem missionary 
effort. Christian missionaries report’ that | 
while’ their progress is alow, Islam is | 
advancing with rapid strides on the “Dark | 
Continent.” Oaly about 9 pər cant. of 
Africa's: 150,090.090 people are reached by |. 
Ohristian missions, according to a recent i 
survey of the Interchurch World Movement. | | 
In central Africa the influence of evangelical | 
missions is very slight, and it is betel. 
that 40,000,000 Mohammedans are said n i 
be sweeping southward upon the pagans a 
like a mighty army. 10 north Africa, || 
where Mohammedanism is strongly |. 
entrenched, Islam is’ actively hostile to |. 
Christianity ard forms a serious barrier to | 
the latter's progress. Worth of latitude | 
20, 90 per cent. of the people live accord: - 
ing to the moral standards of Arbia ia the ' 
seventh century. Elsewhere whole tribes 
have ban converted during the last fé |. 
decades, and it would'se»m from all report l| 
that though the white man may gain África | 
commercially he may lose it to Islam} 2 
How, then, are the Christian Ohurchéá |. 
meeting - the problem ^ of Africa? | 
As we read The in Presyterian of the 

South (Richmond). :' : 


*Mohammedanism. is the most aggressive 
missionary force at work. in Africa to-day, 
The vast hordes of Moslams of the north - 
are sweeping southward with rapid strides, | | 
reacbing many of the natives with their | | 
false religion. It is far easier to win | | 
heathen to Ohrist than to win those who | 
have become the followers of Mohammed. | 


wes LL 


ax i 


be  Mohammedaa in. the | 4 | 


“Africa will th 
next few years unless the Church of Jesus 
Ohrist shall get there first, and we can 
if we will. dua 


“To-day Africa is 
outstrat:hed arms, literally, actually bea: 
ging. to-morrow those eager, watting 
arms bagging us to. come will be . the 
hating, -opposing Mohammedan arms: 
Shall wa take Africa now for the asking, 
or shall we fight for it to-morrow? We | 
shall have to answer that." adad.. 
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Islam, however, no matter how rapid- 
ly it spreads among savages, cannot 
satisfy the spiritual cravings of the 
West because of its doctrine of polygamy 
and of its materialistic and crude con- 
ceptions of Heaven and Hell. The 
only religion that can fill the void in 
Western hearts is the Vedic religion 
‘but its propagandists are slumbering, 
Will not the imperative and imperi- 
‘ous needs of western humanity arouse 
‘snd awake them? .“ Will not” 
replies the echo. 

WORLD’S GREATEST MAN. 

‘This was the subject of the sermon 
which Mr. John Haynes Holmes only 
recently delivered in the Community 
Church New York. After reviewing 
the life-work of Lenin and Rolland the 
Rev. gentleman said. 

It is obvious that we have not yet found 
our greatest man. Rolland, the idealist 
is defective on the side of practicality ; 
Lenin, the realist, falls short on the side 
of ideality. What we need is a universal 
man—a man who combines in perfect 
balance the supreme qualities of the 
Frenchman and the Russian—a man who 
is at once an idealist and a realist, a 
dreamer and a doer, a prophet who sees 
“the heavenly vision” and, “not unfaith- 
ful to (that) vision" makes it to come true. 
Is there any such person living in the 
world ? 
= I believe that there is—unquestionably 
the greatest man living in the world to-day, 
and one of the greatest men who has ever 
lived. I heard of him first in 1917 through 


Bn article by Professor Gilbert Murray in: 


the “Hibbert Journal.” I did not learn 
anything of him again until a few months 
go, when there came to my desk a little 


paper-covered pampblet containing ex- 
gees from his speeches and writings. This 


eagre information: but when I read it, 
felt as did John Keats when he first read 
iapraan's translation of the “Iliad”— 


^. 


n felt I like some watcher of the 
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When.a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle | 


eyes Ü 
He stared at the Pacific—and all hig . 
men - 
Looked at each other with a mild 
gurmise— 
Silent, upon 8 peak in Darien.” 
The man whom I have in mind is 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, the Indian 
leader of the present great revolutionary 
movement against British rule in India, 
known and reverenced by his countrymen 
as Mahatma, “the Saint.” I wonder how 
many of you have ever heard oí him, or. 
know the story of his life. Listen while 
I tell this story, and ‘see if | am not right 
in calling its hero the greatest man in the 
world to-day ! 

He, then, proceeded to vive a brief 
biographical . sketch of Mahatma 
Gandhi and concluded his sermon with 
the following pregnant observations 
observations whose significance is en- 
hanced when we realise that the speaker 
is a Christian minister. 

Such is Mahatma Gandhi! In this great 
spirit, he lives among the people. As he 
moves from city to city, crowds of thirty 
and even fifty thousand people assemble 
to hear his words. As he pauses for the 
night in a village, or in the open country- 
side, great throngs come to him as to a 
holy shrine. He would seem to be what 


the Indians regard him—the perfect 
and universal man. In his personal 
character, he ia simple and undefiled. 


In his political endeavours, he is as stern 
a realist as Lenin, working steadfastly 
toward a far goal of liberation which must 
be won. At the same time, however, is he 
an idealist, like Romain Rolland, living 
ever in the pure radiance of the spirit. 
When I think of Rolland as [ have said, 
I think of Tolstoi. When I think of Lenin 
I think of Napoleon. But when I tbink of 
Gandhi, I think of Jesus Christ. He lives. 
his life; he speaks his word; he suffers, 


strives, and will some day nobly die, for 


his kingdom upon earth. 


i f 
; 


Lc VEDIC MAGAZINE 


Do you recall how it is told of Jesus, 
lha one day, as he was journeying, he 
heard his disciples quarrelling? And he 
raid, “What were ye reasoning on the 


may?" And they said they had dis- 
pute whe was the greatest. And Jesus 
maid,’ ‘‘If any man would be first among 


you, let him be the servant of all." 

DAYANANDA SEVA SADAN. 

In its last annual meeting, the Arya 
Prtinidhi Sabha Pb. adopted a most 
momentous resolution. It was resolved 
to start an Aryan National Service. 
The Dayananda Seva Sudan will com- 
prise all whole-time servants of the 
Divine Church who have taken a vow 
tto consecrate their lives to the service 
Of the Arya Samaj whether as mission- 
ary lecturers or as missionary professors 
Or as medical missionaries etc. etc. 
The Sadan will elect its own President 
and these servants of the church will 
Ihave complete charge given them of 
different spheres of Arya Samajic acti- 
wity. 
The Arya Pritinidhi Sabba has re- 
mlised that mission work cannot be 


FOR JUNE 1921 A 
effectively carried on by mere hirelings ; 
it must be taken in hand by true 
Brahmans whose hearts are filled with 
Divine afflatus and in whom 
Divine fire burns steadily and warmly— | 
a fire which burns up all selfishness 
and all unholy and unworthy ambition. 
We have no doubt of it that earnest men 
imbued with the missionary spirit, 
whose one ambition it is to be useful 
and humble instruments of the Lord, 
will seize this opportunity, put shoul- 
ders to the wheel and carry the 
message of God and His Rishis to the . 
farthest corners of the earth. t 


THE HINDI SAHITYA SAMMELAN 


Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Din 
Dyal have invited the Sanmelan to the’ 
Punjab. The honor of the Punjab 
is at stake. All lovers of the national. 
tongue of India should be up and doing. 
and should strive to make the first. 
Pnnjab session a grand success,“ 


the — 


worthy of the glorious traditions of the: . 


land of five rivers. 
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Motto I.—By force of Brahmacharya alone have sages conquered death — The Veda, , 


Motto 1 J.—The welfare of society aud the justice of the arrangements are, at botton- 
dependent on the character of its members ..... There is no political alchemy by whiol- 


you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts — Herbert Spencer. 


RETROSPECT. 
It is more than a yea’ since Swami 
Shradhanand, at the request of the 
Pratinidhi Sabha Punjab, assumed charge of 
Gurukuia Kangri as Governor and Acharya. 
IT would he superfluous to dilate on the 
ingenuity, the insight and the coolness 
with which he so effectually handled the 
critical situation that confronted him. 
Anybody who has sympathetically and 
closely followed the history of the Garukula 
during the past year will bear testimony 
to the gigantic, versatile and untiring 
activities of the selfless Swami, for the 
ametioration of the ‘institution. As a 
result of his invaluable efforts, during his 
very first year of office, the Gurukula has 
_ been raised to a higher pedestal of dignity, 
= respectability and excellence. Not a single 
department but has been animated by the 
genial warmth of his attention and genius. 
— To give some idea to the reader, let us 
= 4 briefly review the measures taken in behalf of 
educational efficiency; In the first place, 
all that was calculated to distract, disturb 
or divert the minds of the students has 
= been extirpated. Force as a disciplinary 
measure has been made to yield ground 


ज to persuasion and an appeal to the better 

ture of defaulters. This has had the 
lutary effect of winning the confidence 
the students and of eradicating from 
ir minds the restiveness that is so 


detri 


mental to discipline and progress. In 


E 
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aif 
this way, when the atmosphere became 
congenial, attention was devoted ‘to the 
course of study The whole curriculum’ 
was thoroughly overhauled and changes’ 
were introduced: Agriculture has... beens 
reintroduce? as one of the elective subjects, 
in the college department, and very efficient; 
arrangements have been made for renda: 
ring the subject interesting and useful.’ 
More than thirty five thousand Rupees! 
have been collected for the benefit’ ‘of 
this department exclusively. The coursdi 
of Ayurveda has been recast so as to 
comprehand a course of Allopathy also. 
The students will thus have the benefit 
of a comparative study of the two systems 
of medicine. The staff (which consisted of Dr, 
Sukhdeva and an eminent Bengali Vaidya 
has been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of an additional lecturer in anatomy. 
The course of chemistry has been revised 
according to expert advice. A course of 
technical chemistry extending over two 
years has been made an essential part of 
the chemistry course. The course oflinglish 
has been almost doubled both in the school 
and the college departments. The course 
of Sanskrit literature has been made rich 
and more comprehensive. Books formerly 
taught in the first and second year classes 
have been introduced in the Adhikari | 
course. The study of Sanskirt Vyakaran | 
has been placed on a more rational basis. 
The learning of Sutras by rote, which 
entailed so much unnecessary A 


mr GURUKULA SAMACHAR. 


brains of the students of 


tender 


five classes, has been abolished. 
The Course ef Dharm Shiksha or religious 


Wmiruetion in the «school department has. 
ben extended 80 as to include Bhagwad— 
Gita, Manusmriti and other valuable 
boks. The building of a separate 
Vidic College at Mayapura is in 
&nlemplation. It goes without saying 
that disappointment must await the 


endeavour to secure educational efficiency 
Without improving: Boarding House discip- 
line: And the Boarding Houses, consequently, 
ueceived a good deal of attention. A wholeti ne 
tdhishtata was appointed for every class 
iin the school Boarding House, and Pundit 
Wishnou Mitra, the Veteran worker of the 
Worukula who has served the institution 
ffor twenty years, was placed in charge 
of the Sehool Boarding House. The College 
Boarding House was placed under the 
siuparvision of the Acharya. Aud if 
examination results can at all be relied 
om as safe criteria, all these measures 
have proved very effectual. 


But there cau he no real stability or 
evfliciency without funds. And in order to 
place the institution on a stable basis 
amd to make thorough going improvements 
"m every department, Swami Shradhanand 
carried on a good deal of propaganda 
work and collected large amounts of money 
tt different places: He went to Burma 
md collectsd sixty-five thousand rupees. 


Naturally enough all these activities 
smtailed a great strain on his constitution. 
ieing unable on account of old age to 
and the strain of ‘intense continued 
mmiertion, Swamiji was. laid up with a 
iralent fever in January last and remained 
—nfined to bed for about two months. 


L. MURARI LAL, 

L, Murari Lal the Superintendent of 
e Gurukula office died the other day 
Pneumonia. His sudden and premature 


pod 
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death is an incalculable loss to the Gurukula. 
He was one of the prosecuted in the Patiala 
case. Immediately afte: the termination of 
the case, he came to the Gurukula when 
he lived till his death, serving in different 
capacities. In virtue of selfless service, 
strength of character and a rare mental 
calibre, he deserves a place among those 
who have helped to build the Gurukula. 
He was a staunch ‘Arya Samajist and 
had an unwavering faith in the truth 
of Swami Dayanand’s teachings and the 
future of Arya Samaj. His intellectual . 
interests were broad and comprehensive, 
embracing Philosophy, History, Economies, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Medicine and Poetry 
at once. _ [u fact he was a believer in the 
essential unity and oneness of all knowledge, 
and a lover of knowledge for its own sake. 
Like Socrates, he was always anxions to 
find a listener. And the charm of 
conversation was irresistible. Like Kant, 
he was the very embodiment of Duty. 
It was delightful to find him leaning on the 
iron safe poring over his books at the same 
hour in the morning from day to day from 
mouth to month and from year to year; 
and strolling near- the College Verandah 
after dinner at the self same hour in 
summer and winter alike. He went through 
the routine of his daily work with the 
regularity of a law of nature. Students 
who came under his influence were im- 
mensely benefitted. lu personal relations 
he was kind and obliging. A kind friend 
a strong enemy, a disinterested servant. 
a silent worker, a true Arya Samaji—such 
was the man whose loss we have to mourn, 
and he certainly deserves a tribute of 
respect at the hands of his fellow- 
workers and all who are interested in the _ 
Gurukula. We think. the Arya Samaji 
would he ungratefol if it did nothing to 
perpetuate the memory of such a noble | 
and true soul that like a star dwelt apart 
and yet discharged the lowliest duties of 
life. 
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TELEPHONES. 


For every need, in the 


House, Bank or Mill, in | 


the town or between 
towns. Complete Instal- 


lations however small 
or large quoted for and 

taken in hand, Write 
to-day. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO,, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Post Box No, 459, BOMBAY, 


a _ Telegrams: “Chiphone,” BOMBAY. 


> 
"» 


Darkness is Danger ! 


1.1. 


M Get an electric Pocket Lamp and turn night 
- into day at any moment 


we hold large stocks of Electric Pocket 
ps, Torches, Hand Lanterns, Bicycle and 
rcycle Lamps, Refills, Batteries, Bulbs, in 
any and every kind of Electric Lamp 


istern Electric & Trading Co 


jt 


& Amritsar. 
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THE BHARAT INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 


Established 1896. 


PURELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT, 
Head Office :— Lahore. 


Branches :—Lahore, Delhi, Rawa'vindi, Ajmere. Luckaow, Nagpur, Bankipur, 
Karachi, Quetta, Poona. 
Agencies :— Bangalore and Sukkur. 
(1) Funds Exceed Rs. 35,00,000 (2) Surplus Rs. 66,318. 
(3) Claims paid about Rs. 27,50,000. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :—(1) Guaranteed paid up policies, (2) Guranteed surrender 


A value, (3) Ready convertability, (4) Immediate payment of claims on proof of death or Í ed 
a survival and titles, Ninety per cann, of the profiss from the participating Branch go to Lid 3 
policyholder Reversionary. Bonus last declared at Rs 6-4-0 per thousand per annum. (6) i | 


Managemen; Indian, simple, sympithevic aad accessible. (7) Females lives insured. (8) Security 
two lacs deposited with the Governmea; (9) Respectable and influential agents wanted all 


over India on liberal terms. i 1 
LABORE: K. ७, VIDYARTHI, "js 1 
Bharat Buildings. Manager, b. : 


R 
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वेद का स्वयं शिक्षिक ! 


AN NN 


AUST] यह पुस्तक इतनी सुग रीति से (eal ग है RATT माषा के पुस्तक पढ़ने 
बाळे भी इस से लाभ उठा सकते हैं । और वेद के मंब लगाने की योग्पता प्राप्त कर सकते 
Sg &o | शीघ्र मंगवाइए | 


यादि आप स्वयं वेद पहने की योग्या पराप्त काना चाहते हैं, तो ARITA” को 
zi 


ut 
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ं्री--स्वाध्याप-मंडल, आघ ( (जला सातारा ) 
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‘HE MILLIONS POL) 


The pofícy for the Workman, 
Artisan, ofice clerk, amd 


REEsdEO class wage GArRer 


If you could earn a hundred extra rupees in these hard days 
how much would they be worth to you ? 


You can do so, double even treble your income, by - th 
Millions Policy among your friends, oce clerks, neighbours, ete 


_ The Millions Policy isa guaranteed contract. Everything is guaranteed 
No:hing left to chance, except —————— death. 


The policy offers Sum assured Hs. 200. Annual premium Rs. 12 
Period 20 years. Rs. 200 payable at death within 20 years. “Rs. 300 payable or 
survival. Guaranteed profits Ks. 100. | 


The sum assured is guaranteed. . The privileges and profits are alsc 
guaranteed. There are no promises. No idle talk. ^ Everything 13 straight an 
r3 clear. 


rr 1 P < 
| od The policy is easy to sell. Premium one rupee per month. There is n 
‘medical examination. It appeals to every workman, office clerk, artisan and 
. middle class wage earner. Ladies are also insured । 


_ fend for a prospectus. Read its policy terms. Fill in the application for 
yourself and send it to The Hindustan Assurance & Mutual Benefit Society 
Limited, Guiranwala. 


NEW BUSINESS OFFICE, 
' Sleem Butldings, Maclagan Road, Lahore. | 
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